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TO    THE    READER. 


Im  mj  BeTentjr-fouTth  year,  I  have  the  iBlufaction  of  teeing 
uodier  vork  of  my  daugbter  brought  before  the  public  Tbii 
VM  mon  than  I  could  have  expected  from  mj  advanced  age 
•nd  declining  health. 

I  hare  been  repiehended  by  lomB  of  the  public  critics  far  the 
nDHcti  which  1  ha>e  uinezed  to  my  daughter's  vorke.  As  I  do 
not  knov  their  Teaioni  for  thii  reprehension,  I  cannot  submit 
even  to  their  reipectable  authority.  I  trust,  boweTet,  the 
Britbh  public  will  sympathiEe  with  what  a  father  feels  for  a 
daogfater'*  literary  success,  particularly  as  this  father  end 
dioghlcr  have  written  various  works  in  partnership. 

The  Datura]  and  happy  confidence  repoied  in  me  by  my 
daughter  puts  it  in  my  power  to  as«ure  the  public  that  she  does 
not  write  negligently.  I  can  assert  that  twice  as  many  pages 
were  written  for  these  Tolumei  as  are  now  printed. 

Ilie  first  of  these  tales,  HAaaiHOTOH,  was  occasioned  by  an 
extremely  well-written  letter,  which  Miss  E^geworth  received 
from  America,  from  a  Jewish  lady,  complaining  uf  the  illiberality 
with  which  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  treated  in  some  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  work*. 

The  second  tale,  Obhosd,  is  the  story  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  is  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  Yirian.  The  moral  of 
this  tsJe  does  not  immediately  appear,  for  the  author  has  taken 
peeoliar  care  that  it  should  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the  reader. 


Public  criticB  have  found  leTeral  faults  wilK  Mm  Edgeworth'i 
former  worki — ihe  Ukei  thi*  opportunity  of  returning  them 
eincera  thanki  for  the  candid  and  lenient  manner  in  which  her 
erron  hare  been  pointed  out  In  the  present  Tales  she  ha« 
probablj  fallen  into  manj  other  faulci,  but  ahe  hai  endeavoured 
to  avoid  thoie  for  which  she  hai  been  juatly  reproved. 

And  now,  indulgent  reader,  I  beg  jou  to  pardon  this  intru- 
sion, and,  with  the  mott  grateful  acknowledgmentg,  I  bid  yon 
farewell  for  ever. 

BiCRtaP   LOTUL    EDaCWORTH. 

iwortli  disd  I  low  d»ji  ifter  be  wrote  thli  Prefkce — tin 
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CHAPTER  L 


When  I  wa«  a  little  bojr  of  about  lix  yean  old,  I  w 
«ith  a  mud-serTBiit  io  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  upper  n 
a  J  father'!  ho>ue  in  LoDdon — it  w«s  the  eveoing  of  the  Gntdaj 
that  I  had  ever  been  in  London,  and  my  lenMi  had  been  excited, 
■nd  almoat  eihauited,  by  the  vait  variety  of  objecti  that  were 
DEW  to  me.  It  wu  dnik,  and  I  was  groiring  ileepy,  bat  my 
ittentioti  waa  awakened  by  a  fresh  wondeT.  A»  I  stood  peeping 
between  the  ban  of  the  balcony,  I  law  star  after  star  of  light 
appear  in  quick  lucceuion,  at  a  certain  height  and  distance,  and 
in  a  regular  line,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  I  twitched  the 
skirt  of  my  maid's  gown  repeatedly,  but  she  wai  talking  to  some 
■cqnaintance  at  the  window  of  a  neighbouring  house,  and  she 
did  not  attend  to  me.  I  pressed  my  forehead,  more  closely 
igainst  (he  ban  of  the  balcony,  and  itrained  my  eyes  more 
nj^eily  towards  the  object  of  my  curioeity.  Presently  the 
figure  of  the  lamp^-lighter  with  lus  blazing  torch  in  one  hand, 
snd  his  ladder  in  the  other,  became  visible ,'  and,  with  as  much 
delight  ss  philosopher  ever  enjoyed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  a 
new  and  grand  phenomenon,  I  watched  hii  operations.  J  saw 
bid  Ex  and  mount  his  ladder  with  his  little  black  pot  swinging 
froni  his  arm,  and  his  red  imoking  torch  waving  with  utonishing 
velocity,  as  he  ran  up  and  down  the  ladder.  Just  when  he 
retched  the  ground,  being  then  within  a  few  yards  of  our  house, 
hii  torch  flared  on  the  face  and  figure  of  an  M  man  with  a  long 
white  beard  and  a  dark  visage,  who,  holding  a  great  bag  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  walked  slowly  on,  repeating  in  a  low,  abrupt, 
mytterioui  tone,  the  cry  of  "Old  clothes  1  Old  clothes i  Old 
HarrwgliM.  ,  ^^»;  n  .ok- 


dothea !"  I  could  not  undentand  the  words  be  said,  but  as  hft 
looked  up  at  our  balcony  he  lair  roe — tmiled — and  I  remembei 
thinking  that  he  bad  a  good-natured  countenance.  The  maid 
nodded  to  him  ;  he  itood  atill,  and  at  the  tame  initant  ihe  seized 
upon  me,  exclaiming,  "  Time  for  ;ou  to  come  off  to  bed.  Master 
HarringiOQ." 

I  resisted,  and,  clinging  to  the  Tails,  began  kicking  and 
roaring. 

"  If  yon  don't  eorae  quietlj  this  minute.  Master  Harrington," 
laid  she,  "  111  call  to  Simon  the  Jew  there,"  pointing  to  him, 
"  and  he  shall  come  up  and  cany  jaa  away  in  hia  great  bag." 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  upon  me ;  and  to  my  fancy  the  look 
of  his^yesand  his  whole  face  had  changed  in  an  initant.  I  waa 
stmek  with  terror — m;  hands  let  go  their  grasp — and  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  carried  off  as  quietly  as  my  maid  could  desire.  She 
hurried  and  huddled  me  into  bed,  bid  me  go  to  sleep,  and  ran 
down  sl^rs.  To  sleep  I  could  not  go,  but  fiill  of  fear  and 
curiosity  I  lay,  pondering  on  the  thoughts  of  Simon  the  Jew  and 
his  bag,  who  had  come  to  carry  ma  away  in  the  height  of  my 
joys.  His  ftce  with  the  light  of  the  torch  upon  it  appeared  and 
Tanished,  and  flitted  before  my  eyes.  The  next  morning,  when 
daylight  and  courage  returned,  I  asked  my  maid  whether  Simon 
the  Jew  was  a  good  or  a  bad  man  f  Observing  the  impression 
that  had  been  made  upon  my  mind,  and  foreseeing  that  the 
expedient,  which  she  had  thui  found  tucceaiful,  might  be 
advantageously  repeated,  she  answered  with  oracular  duplicity, 
"  Simon  the  Jew  i»  a  good  man  for  naughty  boyi."  The  threat 
of  "  Simon  the  Jew  "  waa  for  some  time  afterwards  used  upon 
every  occasion  to  reduce  me  to  pasiive  obedience ;  and  when  by 
frequent  repetition  this  threat  had  lost  somewhat  of  ita  power, 
•he  proceeded  to  tell  me,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  stories  of  Jewa 
who  had  been  known  to  steal  poor  children  for  the  purpose  of 
killing,  crucifying,  and  laerifieiog  them  at  their  secret  feasts 
and  midnight  abominations.  The  leas  I  undentood,  the  more  I 
believed. 

Above  all  others,  there  waa  oneatory — horrible!  moat  horrible! 
— which  she  used  to  tell  at  midnight,  about  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Paris  in  a  dark  alley,  and  who  profetaed  to  sell  pork  pies  ;  but 
it  was  found  out  at  laat  that  the  pies  were  not  pork — they  were 
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nude  of  the  fle»b  of  little  children.  His  wife  ased  to  stand  at 
Ibe  dooi  of  her  den  to  watch  for  little  children,  and,  aa  thejr 
were  passing,  would  tempt  them  in  with  cakei  and  iweetmeats. 
'Hiere  was  a  trap-door  in   the   cellar,   and  the   children  were 

draped  down ;  and Oh !  how  my  hlood  ran  cold  when  we 

cvne  to  the  terrible  trap-door.  Were  there,  I  uked,  auch  thing! 
in  London  now  I 

Ob,  yes !  In  dork  narrDW  lanes  there  were  Jews  now  living, 
snd  watching  always  for  such  little  children  as  me  ;  I  should 
take  c&re  they  did  not  cfttch  me,  whenever  I  was  walking  in  the 
etreeta ;  and  Fowler  (that  was  my  maid'a  name)  added,  "  Iliere 
WIS  no  knowing  what  they  might  do  with  me." 

enlightened  daya,  and  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
it  may  appear  incredible  that  any  nursery-maid  could 
be  BO  wicked  as  to  relate,  or  any  child  of  six  years  old  so  foolish 
as  to  credit,  such  tales ;  hut  I  am  speaking  of  what  happened 
mnny  year*  ago  :  nursery-nuids  and  children,  I  believe,  are  very 
diSerent  now  from  what  they  were  then  ;  and  in  further  proof  of 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and  reason,  we  may  recollect 
that  many  of  these  very  stories  of  the  Jews,  which  we  now  hold 
too  preposteTDUs  for  the  infant  and  the  nutsery'inaid  to  credit, 
were  some  centuries  ago  universally  believed  hy  the  English 
nstion,  and  had  furnished  more  than  one  of  our  kings  with 
pretexts  for  extortion  and  massacres. 

Bat  to  proceed  with  my  story.  The  impresNoD  made  on  my 
imagination  hy  these  horrible  tales  was  greater  than  my  nursery- 
maid intended.  Charmed  by  the  effect  ahe  had  produced,  she 
was  next  kfraid  that  I  should  bring  her  into  disgrace  with  my 
mother,  and  she  extorted  from  me  a  solemn  promise  that  I  would 
never  tell  any  body  the  secret  ahe  had  communicated,  from 
that  moment  I  became  her  slave,  and  her  victim.  1  shudder 
when  1  look  back  to  aQ  I  aufiered  diuing  the  eighteen  months  I 
was  under  her  tyranny.  Every  night,  the  moment  she  and  the 
candle  left  the  room,  I  lay  in  an  indescribable  agony  of  terror ; 
my  head  under  the  bed-clothea,  my  knees  drawn  up,  in  a  cold 
perspiration.  I  saw  faces  around  me  grinning,  glaring,  receding, 
advancing,  all  turning  at  last  into  the  same  face  of  the  Jew  with 
the  long  beard  and  the  terrible  eyes;  and  that  bag,  in  which  I 
bnded  were  mangled  limb*  of  children — it  opened  (o  receive 
.2  ,  l.onjK' 


me,  OT  fell  upon  m;  bed,  and  lay  heavy  on  ■n;  breiit,  to  that  I 
could  neither  *tir  not  icTeain;  in  short,  it  was  one  conlinned 
nightnuTe ;  there  wai  no  refreihing  ileep  for  me  till  the  hour 
vhen  the  candle  Tetnmed  and  mj  tyrant — my  protectrees,  as  I 
thought  her — ctune  to  bed.  In  due  coune  ibe  suffered  in  her 
turn ;  for  I  could  not  long  endure  Ihii  itate,  and,  initead  of 
lubmitling  pouively  or  lying  apeechleu  with  terror,  the  matnent 
■he  left  the  room  at  night  I  began  to  roar  and  icresm  till  I 
brought  my  mother  and  half  the  home  up  to  my  bedside. 
"What  could  be  tlie  matter  with  the  child!"  Faithful  to  my 
promiie,  I  never  betrayed  the  Mcreti  of  my  prison-houae. 
Nothing  could  be  learned  from  me  but  that  "  I  wai  frightened," 
that  "  I  could  not  go  to  aleep ;"  and  ihie,  indeed,  my  trembling 
condition,  and  convulied  countenance,  nifficiently  proTed.  My 
mother,  who  wai  patsionately  fond  of  me,  became  alarmed  fer 
my  health,  and  ordered  that  Fowler  ihould  ttay  in  the  roooi  with 
me  every  night  till  1  should  bs  quite  lait  aileep. 

So  Fowler  eat  beiide  my  bed  every  night,  singing,  eammug, 
cajoling,  huabing,  conjuring  me  to  sleep:  and  when  in  about 
an  hour's  time,  she  flattered  herielf  that  her  conjuration*  had 
succeeded ;  when  my  relaxing  muscles  gave  her  hope  that  she 
might  withdraw  her  arm  unpercnvcd ;  and  when  slowly  and 
dexterously  she  had  accomplished  this,  end,  watching  my  eye- 
lashes, and  cautiously  shading  tiie  candle  with  her  hand,  she 
bad  happily  gained  the  door;  some  slipping  of  the  lock,  some 
creaking  of  the  hinge,  some  parting  sound  startled  me,  and 
bounce  I  was  upright  in  my  bed,  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  my 
voice  ready  for  a  roar:  ao  she  was  compelled  instandy  to  return, 
to  replace  the  candle  full  in  my  view,  to  alt  down  dose  beside 
the  bed,  and,  with  her  arm  once  more  thrown  over  me,  she  was 
forced  again  to  repeat  that  the  Jew's  beg  could  not  ctane  there, 
and,  cuising  me  in  her  heart,  she  recommenced  her  deceitful 
songs.  She  was  seldom  released  in  less  than  two  hours.  In 
vain  she  now  tried  by  day  to  chase  away  the  terrors  of  the 
night :  to  ondo  her  own  work  was  beyond  bei  power.  In  vain 
■he  confessed  Uiat  her  threats  were  only  to  frighten  me  into 
bemg  a  good  boy.  In  vain  she  told  me  that  I  was  too  old  now 
to  believe  such  nonsense.  In  *un  she  told  me  that  Simon  was 
only  an  old-clothesHnao,  that  his  cry  waa  only  "  Old  clothes  [ 


OIdcloth«a!"  which  she  mimicked  to  take  off  iu  terror;  its 
temtr  vu  in  that  power  of  aiMteiation  which  wss  bej'ond  ber 
■kill  to  diaaolve.  In  vain  she  explained  to  me  that  his  hag  held 
only  my  old  shoea  and  her  yellow  petticaaL  In  vain  ihe  now 
offered  to  let  me  4ee  uiUA  ny  otoa  eytM.  My  imagination  wai  by 
thia  time  proof  agunat  ocular  demonstnition.  One  morning 
early,  she  took  me  down  atain  into  the  hoiuekeeper'a  room, 
wliere  Simon  and  his  bag  were  admitted;  ehe  emptied  the  bag 
in  my  pre«&ce,  she  laughed  at  my  foolish  fean,  and  1  pretended 
to  langh,  but  my  laugh  was  hysterical.  No  power  could  draw 
me  within  armVIength  of  the  bag  or  the  Jew,  He  smiled  and 
smoothed  his  features,  and  stroked  bis  white  beard,  and,  stooping 
low,  stretched  out  bia  inoffensive  hand  to  me  ;  my  maid  placed 
angared  almonds  on  the  palm  of  that  hand,  and  bid  me  approach 
and  eat.  No  !  I  stood  fixed,  and  if  the  Jew  approached,  I  ran 
back  and  bid  my  head  in  Fowler's  lap.  If  she  attempted  to 
pull  or  push  me  forwards  I  screamed,  and  at  length  I  sent  forth  a 
icreaiD  that  wakened  my  mother — her  bell  rang,  and  she  was 
told  that  it  was  only  Maater  Harrington,  who  waa  afraid  of  poor 
Simon,  the  old-clotbes-man.  Summoned  to  the  aide  of  my 
mother's  bed,  I  appeared  nearly  in  hyeterici — but  still  faithful 
to  my  promiae,  I  did  not  betray  niy  maid ; — nothing  could  he 
learned  from  me  but  that  1  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  Old 
Simon  the  Jew.  My  mother  blamed  Fowler  for  taking  me 
down  to  Bee  such  a  sort  of  a  peraon.  The  equirocating  maid 
replied,  that  Maater  Harrington  could  not  or  would  not  be  eaiy 
tinleu  she  did ;  and  that  indeed  now  it  was  impoasible  to  know 
how  to  make  him  easy  by  day  or  by  night;  that  she  lost  her 
nataral  rest  with  him ;  and  that  for  ber  part  she  could  not 
pretend  to  stand  it  much  longer,  unless  she  got  her  natural  rest. 
Heaven  knows  my  natural  rest  waa  gone !  But,  beaidea,  she 
could  not  even  get  her  cup  of  tea  in  an  evening,  or  stir  out  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  now  she  was  every  night  to  sing  Maater 
Harrington  to  bleep. 

It  waa  but  poetical  justice  that  ahe  who  had  b^un  by  terri- 
fying me,  in  order  to  get  me  to  bed,  and  out  of  her  way,  should 
end  by  being  forced  to  suffer  some  restraint  to  cure  me  of  my 
terrors;  but  Fowler  did  not  understand  or  relish  poetical  justice, 
or  any  kind  of  juatice :  besides,  she  bad  heard  that  Lady  de 


BnnteBeld  «u  in  want  of  a  nniMry-nudd  for  the  littk  Lady 
Anne  Mowbra;,  «bo  «m  aoine  jean  younger  than  Master 
Hamngton,  and  Fowler  humbly  repreunted  to  my  mother  that 
■he  thought  Ma«ter  Harriugton  wai  really  growing  too  itout  and 
too  much  of  a  man ;  and  ihe  caofeued  quite  above  and  beyond 
her  management  and  compreheniioD ;  for  ihe  never  pretended 
to  any  thing  but  the  care  of  young  children  that  had  not  arrived 
at  the  yean  of  diicretion;  thia  she  undentood  to  be  the  caM 
with  the  little  Lady  Anne  Mowbray;  therefore  a  recommeudai- 
tion  to  Lady  de  Brantefleld  would  be  very  deurable,  and,  ihs 
hoped,  but  juitice  to  her.  The  very  desirable  recommendatiMl 
was  given  by  my  mother  to  Lady  de  Brantefleld,  who  was  her 
particular  friend ;  nor  was  my  mother  in  the  least  to  blame  Ml 
this  occuioD,  for  she  truly  thought  ahe  was  doing  nothing  but 
justice ;  hod  it  been  otherwise,  those  who  know  how  these  thing* 
are  usually  managed,  would,  1  trust,  never  think  of  blaming  my 
mother  for  a  sort  of  thing  which  they  would  do,  and  doubtlesa 
have  done  themselves  without  scruple,  for  a  favourite  maid,  who 
is  always  a/aitA/uI  creoture. 

So  Fowler  departed,  happy,  but  I  remained  unhappy — not 
with  her,  departed  my  fears.  AAer  she  was  gone  I  made  a  tort 
of  compromiBe  with  my  consoience,  and  without  absolutely 
breaking  my  promise,  I  made  a  half  confession  to  my  mother 
that  I  had  somehow  or  other  horrid  notions  about  Jews ;  and 
that  it  was  the  terror  I  had  conceived  of  Simon  the  Jew  whioh 
prevented  me  team  sleeping  all  night  My  mother  felt  for  me, 
and  considered  my  case  as  no  laughing  matter. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  weak  health,  delicate  nerves,  and 
a  kind  of  morbid  seniibili^ ;  whicb  I  often  heard  her  deplore 
at  a  misfortune,  but  which  1  observed  every  body  about  her 
admire  as  a  grace.  She  lamented  that  her  dear  Harrington,  her 
only  son,  should  so  much  resemble  her  in  this  exquisite  seniihill^ 
of  the  nervous  system.  But  her  physician,  and  he  was  a  man  who 
certainly  knew  better  than  she  did,  she  confessed,  for  he  woa  a 
man  who  really  knew  every  thmg,  assured  her  that  this  was 
indisputably  "  the  genuine  temperament  of  genius." 

I  soon  grew  twh  of  my  fears.  Hy  antipathy,  my  natttrat, 
positively  natural  antipathy  to  the  sight  or  bare  idea  of  a 
Jew,  waa  talked  of  by  ladies  and  by  gentlemen ;  it  was  exhiluted 


(a  jil  my  mother's  acgnainteDce,  learned  and  mileamed ;  it  irai  a 
medical,  it  nai  a  metaphysical  ironder,  it  wa>  an  idioiyncratg, 
corporeal,  or  mental,  or  both;  it  waa — in  ihoit,  more  noneeDse 
BU  talked  about  it  than  I  will  repeat,  though  1  perfectly  lo- 
raember  it  all ;  for  the  importance  of  which  at  this  period  I 
became  to  luccesaive  circles  of  viutors  fixed  every  circumstance 
and  almost  every  word  indelibly  in  toy  memory.  It  was  a  pity 
Chat  I  wae  not  horn  some  yean  earlier  or  later,  for  I  should  have 
flourished  a,  favourite  pupil  of  Mesmer,  the  animal  magnetizer, 
or  1  might  at  thi«  day  be  a  celebrated  somnambulist.  No,  to  do 
myself  justice,  I  really  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  at  least 
Drigintlly ;  but,  aa  it  often  happen*  with  those  who  begin  by 
being  dupes,  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  knave. 
How  1  escaped  it,  I  do  not  well  know.  For  here,  a  cbild  scarce 
seven  years  dd,  I  saw  myself  sunokmded  by  grown-up  wiae  people, 
*ho  were  accounting  different  ways  for  that,  of  which  1  alone 
knew  the  real,  secret,  simple  came.  They  were  all,  without  my 
blending  it,  my  dupes.  Yet  when  I  felt  that  I  had  them  in  my 
power,  I  did  not  deceive  them  much,  not  much  more  than  I 
deceived  myself.  I  never  was  guilty  of  deliberate  imposture,  t 
went  no  farther  than  affectation  and  exaggeration,  which  it  was 
in  such  cBcumstaocea  scarcely  poauble  for  me  to  avoid ;  for  I 
nslly  often  did  not  know  the  difierence  between  my  own  feelings, 
and  the  descriptions  1  beard  given  of  what  I  felt 

Portonately  for  my  integrity,  my  understanding,  and  my 
lualth,  people  began  to  grow  tired  of  seeing  and  talking  of 
Usster  Harrington.  Some  new  wonder  came  into  fashion;  I 
4iink  it  was  Jedediah  Buxton,  the  man  of  prodigious  memory, 
who  could  multiply  in  his  head  nine  figures  by  nine ;  and  who, 
the  fint  time  he  was  taken  to  the  playhouse,  counted  all  the 
•leps  of  the  dancers,  and  all  the  words  uttered  by  Oarrick  in 
Richard  the  Third.  After  Jedediah  Buxton,  or  about  the  same 
time,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  came  George  Psalmanaxar,  from  bis 
ItUnd  of  Formosa,  who,  with  his  pretended  Dictionary  of  the 
Formosau  language,  and  the  pounds  of  raw  beef  he  devoured 
{ler  day,  excited  the  admiration  and  engrossed  tbe  attention  of 
tbe  Boyal  Society  and  of  every  curious  and  fashionable  company 
in  I«ndou  :  so  that  poor  little  I  was  forgotten,  u  though  I  bad 
DevCT  been.     My  mother  and  myself  were  left  to  settle  the  afiair 


with  mynervei  and  tlie  Jem,  u  we  could.  Between  the  effect* 
of  nal  fear,  and  the  exaggeraled  ezpreiBion  of  it  to  which  I  had 
been  eDCoiiraged,  I  wai  now  leTioiuly  ill.  It  U  well  knovo 
that  penoni  have  brought  on  fits  by  pretending  to  hare  them  j 
Mid  hf  yielding  to  feelingi,  at  fint  alight  and  perfectly  within 
the  command  of  the  will,  have  at  lait  acquired  habit*  beyond  the 
power  of  ^eir  reaaon,  or  of  their  meet  itrenuoui  voluntaiy 
exertion,  to  control.  Such  wai  my  pitiable  case  ;  and  at  the 
moment  I  was  moit  to  be  pitied,  nobody  pitied  me.  Even  my 
mother,  now  ebe  had  nobody  to  talk  lo  about  me,  grew  tired  of 
my  illneaa.  She  woi  adviied  by  her  phyrician,  on  account  of 
her  own  health,  by  no  meant  to  keep  fo  close  to  the  bouse  aa 
■he  had  done  of  late :  ahe  went  iHit  therefore  every  night  to 
lefreth  heraelf  at  crowded  paitiet ;  and  ai  >oon  aa  *he  l«n  the 
home,  the  nune  and  every  body  in  the  fkmily  left  me.  The 
■ervante  eettled  it,  in  my  hearing,  that  there  was  nothing  in  life 
the  matter  with  me,  that  my  mother  and  I  were  equally  vaponr- 
iomeiih  and  timeriDtne,  and  that  there  waa  do  lue  in  nursing 
and  pampering  of  me  up  in  them  fantastical  faxdfiilitetiet :  to 
the  nune,  and  lady's  maid,  and  housekeeper,  went  down  all 
together  to  their  tea ;  and  the  housemaid,  who  wss  ordered  by 
the  housekeeper  to  stay  with  me,  soon  followed,  charging  the 
under  housemaid  to  supply  her  place ;  who  went  off  bIho  in  her 
turn,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  cook's  daughter,  a  child  of 
nine  years  old,  who  soon  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  scampered 
away  along  the  gallery  out  of  the  reach  of  my  voice,  leaving  the 
room  to  darkness  and  to  me — and  there  I  lay,  in  all  the  horron 
of  a  low  nervous  fever,  unpided  and  alone. 

Shall  I  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  history 
of  the  mental  and  corporeal  ills  of  my  childhood  t  Such  details 
will  probably  appear  more  trivial  to  the  frivolous  and  ignorant 
than  to  the  philosophic  and  well  informed  :  not  only  because 
the  best  informed  are  usually  the  most  indulgent  judges,  but 
because  they  will  perceive  some  connexion  between  these  appa* 
nnlly  puerile  detajli  and  aubjects  of  higher  importance.  Bacon, 
and  one  who  in  later  days  has  successfully  followed  him  on  this 
ground,  point  out  as  one  of  the  moat  important  subjects  of 
human  inquiry,  equally  necessary  to  the  science  of  morals  and 
of  medicine,  "The  hittory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 


imtgiiMtioii,  not  onlj  upoo  the  mind  and  body  of  the  inaginant, 
but  upon  those  of  other  people,"  Thi«  hirtory,  lo  much  deaiied 
and  so  neoenaiy,  baa  b«en  but  little  adrauced.  One  reason  foi 
this  may  be,  that  both  b;  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  it  ii 
unulljr  be^un  at  the  inong  end. 

"BtUer,  man  ami,  eontmmiee*  par  le  commtneemeiU,"  a  excel- 
lent  advice ;  equally  applicable  to  philosophical  history  and  to 
faiiy  tale.  We  miut  be  content  to  begin  at  the  beginniug,  if 
ve  would  learn  the  hietory  of  our  own  tainda ;  we  oinat  con- 
deicend  to  be  even  aa  little  children,  if  we  would  discover  or 
recollect  those  amall  eausaa  which  early  infiuence  the  imagination, 
and  afterwards  become  strong  habits,  prejudices,  and  paisioDl. 
In  this  point  of  view,  if  they  might  possibly  tend  to  turn  public 
attention  in  a  new  direction  to  an  important  subject,  my  puerile 
anecdotes  may  be  permitted,  These,  my  experimenU,  loUtary 
andm  eoneert,  toaehiag  fear,  Hai<^andc<megmingiy7npathieiand 
antipathies,  are  perhaps  as  well  worth  noting  for  future  use,  aa 
some  of  those  by  which  SirKeneIro  Digby  and  others  astonished 
their  own  generatipii,  and  which  they  bequeathed  to  ungrateful 
posterity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Ht  mother,  who  had  a  great,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  a  mis- 
taken, opinion,  of  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  touch  of  gold  in 
certain  casei,  tried  it  repeatedly  on  the  hand  of  the  physician 
"ho  attended  me,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  application, 
had  promised  my  cure ;  but  that  not  speedily  taking  place,  and 
my  mother,  naturally  impatient,  beginning  to  doubt  his  skill,  she 
determined  to  rely  on  her  own.  On  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  prinei-  . 
pie  of  curing  wounds,  by  anointing  the  weapon  with  which  the 
wound  had  been  inflicted,  she  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Jen,  who  had  been  the  original  cause  of  my  malady, 
and  to  whose  malignant  influence  its  continuance  might  be  rea- 
sonably ascribed ;  accordingly  one  evening,  at  the  accustomed 
hnur  when  Simon  the  old-clothes-man '4  cry  was  heard  coming 
dam  the  street,  I  being  at  that  time  seized  with  my  usual  fit  of 


nerves,  mud  mj  mother  being  at  her  toilette  crawningliertelf  with 
nee*  to  go  to  ■  ball,  the  ordered  the  man  to  be  Munmoned  into 
die  houeekeeper's  room,  and,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
homekceper,  the  application  wai  made  on  the  Jew's  hand; 
and  it  waa  finallj  agreed  that  the  lame  ihould  be  renewed 
every  twelvemonth,  upon  condition  that  he,  the  laid  Simon, 
abould  never  more  be  seen  oi  heard  under  our  windows  or  in  our 
square.  My  evening  attack  of  nervei  intermitted,  aa  the  rignal 
for  its  coming  on,  ceased.  For  tome  time  I  slept  qiuetly : 
it  was  but  a  abort  interval  of  peace.  Simon,  meanwhile, 
told  his  part  of  the  story  to  Iub  compeers,  and  the  fame  of  his 
annuity  ran  through  street  and  alley,  and  spread  through  tba 
whole  ttibe  of  IsraeL  The  bounty  acted  directly  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  ply  the  profitable  trade,  end  "Old  clothes  I  Old 
clothes  I"  was  heard  again  punctually  under  my  window ;  and 
another  and  another  Jew,  each  more  bideon*  than  the  former, 
succeeded  in  the  walk.  Jews  I  should  not  call  them  ;  though 
■uch  they  appeared  to  be  at  the  lime  :  we  afterwards  diaoovewd 
that  they  were  good  Christian  beggars,  dteMed  up  and  daubed, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  aa  frightful,  and  as  like  the  traditionary 
repreaentaEiona  and  vulgar  notioni  of  a  malicious,  revengefiil, 
ominous  looking  Sbylock  as  ever  whetted  his  knife.  The  figures 
were  well  got  up;  the  tone,  accent,  and  action,  suited  to  the 
parta  to  be  played ;  the  stage  efiect  perfect,  favoured  as  it  waa 
by  the  distance  at  which  I  saw  and  wished  ever  to  keep  auoh 
personages ;  and  aa  money  was  given,  by  my  mother's  orders,  to 
these  people  to  send  them  away,  ^ey  came  the  more.  If  I  went 
out  with  a  servant  to  walk,  a  Jew  follovred  me  (  if  1  went  In 
the  carriage  with  my  mother,  a  Jew  wss  at  the  coach-door  when 
'  I  got  in,  or  when  1  got  out :  or  if  we  stopped  but  five  minutea  at 
a  shop,  while  my  mother  went  in,  and  I  was  left  alone,  a  Jew's 
bead  waa  at  the  carriage  window,  at  the  side  next  me;  if  I 
moved  to  the  other  side,  it  was  at  the  other  side ;  if  1  puUed  up 
the  glass,  which  I  never  could  do  ftat  enough,  ihe  Jew's  head 
waa  there  opposite  to  me,  fixed  as  in  a  frame ;  and  if  I  called  to 
the  servant*  to  drive  it  away,  I  waa  not  much  better  off,  for  at  a 
few  paces'  distance  the  figure  would  eland  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me ;  and,  as  if  fascinated,  though  I  hated  to  look  at  those 
eyes,  for  the  life  of  me  1  could  not  tnin  mine  away.  The  manner 
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111  vhich  I  waa  thiu  haunted  mi  punuad  wherever  I  went, 
Memed  to  taj  mother  BDmethiiig  "really  extraordinaiy;"  to 
myielf,  something  magical  and  supetoaturol.  The  ■yitematia 
laguery  of  beggara,  their  oombinatioiu,  meetingi,  aignali,  dii- 
gtiiMa,  tranifonnations,  and  all  the  aeciet  tticks  of  their  trade  of 
deception,  were  not  at  tbit  time,  ai  tfaey  bare  in  modem  daji, 
been  revealed  to  pubUc  view,  and  atteited  by  indiaputable  evi- 
dence. Ignorance  i>  alwayi  creduloui.  Much  vrai  then  thought 
wonderful,  nay,  almott  lupematural,  which  can  now  be  explained 
and  accounted  for,  by  easy  and  very  ignoble  means.  My  father 
— for  all  thii  time,  though  1  have  never  mentioned  him,  I  had  a 
father  living— my  father,  being  in  public  life,  and  much  occupied 
with  the  aKirs  of  the  nation,  had  little  leiaure  to  attend  to  hll 
funily.  A  great  deal  went  on  in  hii  boute,  without  hit  knowing 
aay  thing  about  it  He  had  heard  of  my  being  ill  and  well,  at 
dilferent  hour*  of  the  day ;  but  had  left  it  to  the  phyiiciani  and 
nj  mother  to  manage  me  till  a  certain  age :  but  now  J  was  nine 
yean  old,  be  said  it  waa  time  I  should  be  token  out  of  the 
handi  of  the  women;  lo  he  inquired  more  particularly  into 
mj  history,  and,  with  mine,  he  heard  the  story  of  Simon 
and  the  Jews.  My  mother  said  she  was  glad  my  Eather'i 
attention  waa  at  last  awakened  to  this  extraordinary  biuineet. 
She  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  medical,  or,  ai  she  mi^t 
call  thein,  magical  effects  of  (ympaChiee  and  antipatliies  :  on 
the  nervous  system ;  but  my  lather  was  not  at  all  addicted  to 
a  belief  in  magic,  and  he  langhed  at  the  whole  female  doctrine,  u 
he  calledit,  of  lympathieiandantipatluee:  so,deeUriugthUthey 
were  all  making  fools  of  themielves,  and  a  Misa  Molly  of  bis  boy, 
he  took  the  buaineea  up  ehort  with  a  high  hand.  There  was  some 
trick,  UMne  roguery  in  it.  The  Jews  were  all  rascals,  he  knew, 
and  he  would  soon  ettlle  them.  So  to  work  he  set  with  the 
beadles,  and  the  constable!,  and  the  overseers.  The  corpora 
tjon  of  he^an  were  not,  in  those  days,  so  well  grounded  in  the 
theory  and  so  alert  in  the  praotiee  of  evadon  as,  by  long  eip»- 
rience,  thej  have  since  become.  The  society  had  not  then,  ai 
they  have  now,  in  a  certain  lane,  their  regular  rendezvoug,  called 
Ibe  BtggBrt'  Opera  ;  they  had  not  then,  a«  they  have  now,  in  a 
ontoin  cellar,  an  estabUihed  school  for  teaching  the  art  of 
•Mldiog,  kepi  by  on  old  woman,  hersdf  an  adept  in  the  art;  they 
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liad  not  even  tbeir  regular  noetumftl  feasts,  vhere  they  planned 
die  operatlona  of  the  next  day's  or  the  next  ireek'a  campugn,  so 
that  they  could  not,  as  they  now  da,  set  at  nought  the  beadle 
Mid  the  pariah  officers:  the  aygtem  of  aignals  was  not  then  per- 
fected, and  the  means  of  conveying  secret  and  swift  intelligence, 
by  telegraphic  science,  had  notin  those  days  been  practiaed.  The 
art  of  begging  was  then  only  art  without  science  :  the  native 
genius  of  knavery  unaided  by  method  or  discipline.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  beggars  Sed  before  my  father's  beadles, 
constables,  and  overseers ;  and .  tbey  were  dispersed  through 
other  pariahes,  or  led  into  captivity  to  roundhouses,  or  couugned 
to  placea  called  asylums  for  the  poor  and  indigent,  or  lodged  in 
workhouses,  or  crammed  into  house*  of  industry  or  penitentiary 
nouses,  where,  by  my  lather's  account  of  the  matter,  there  was 
little  industry  and  no  penitence,  and  from  whence  the  delin* 
quenta  issued,  after  their  seven  days'  captivity,  as  bad  or  worse 
than  when  they  went  in.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  essential  point 
with  my  father  was  accomplished :  they  were  got  rid  of  that 
■easoD,  and  before  the  next  season  he  resolved  that  I  should  be 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  safe  at  a  public  school,  which 
he  considered  as  ,a  specific  for  all  my  complaints,  and  indeed 
for  every  disease  of  muid  and  body  incident  to  childhood.  It 
was  the  only  thing,  he  said,  to  make  a  man  of  me.  "  There  waa 
Jack  B ,  and  Thomas  D ,  and  Dick  C ,  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen in  our  coimty,  and  young  Lord  Mowbray  to  boot,  all  at 
school  with  Dr.  Y  ',  and  what  men  they  were  already  t"  A 
respite  of  a  few  mondis  was  granted,  in  consideration  of  my  nnall 
atature,  and  of  my  mother's  all  eloquent  tears.  Meantime  my 
\  father  took  me  more  to  himself;  and,  mixed  with  men,  I  acquired 
I  some  manly,  or  what  were  called  manly,  ideas.  My  attention 
:  was  awakened,  end  led  to  new  things.  I  took  more  exercise  and 
'  less  medicine ;  and  with  my  health  and  strength  of  body  my 
strength  of  mind  and  courage  increased.  My  father  made  me 
ashamed  of  that  nervous  senubility  of  which  I  had  before  been 
vain.  I  was  glad  that  the  past  should  be  past  and  forgotten ;  yet 
a  painful  reminiscence  would  come  over  my  mind,  whenever  I 
beard  or  saw  the  word  Jem.  About  this  time  I  first  became  fond 
of  reading,  and  I  never  saw  the  word  in  any  page  of  any  book 
which  I  happened  to  open,  without  immediately  stopping  to  read 
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the  puugc.  And  here  I  moit  obftrre,  that  not  on);  in  the  old 
■toij  books,  where  the  Jews  are  aa  lure  to  be  wicked  as  the  bad 
furies,  or  bad  genii,  or  allegorical  penoDilicaliani  of  the  derili, 
and  the  vices  in  the  old  enfalems,  inyateries,  moralitiei,  &c. ;  but 
in  nlmoat  eveiy  work  of  fictitm,  1  found  them  represented  m 
hatefol  beingH ;  na}r,  even  in  modem  tales  of  very  late  years, 
mnee  I  have  come  to  man's  estate,  1  have  met  with  books  hf 
andiors  professing  candour  and  toleration — books  written  ex- 
presslj  for  the  riung  generation,  called,  if  I  mistake  not.  Moral 
Tales  for  Yoong  People ;  and  even  in  these,  wherever  the  Jews 
are  introduced,  I  find  that  they  are  invariably  represented  as 
beings  of  a  mean,  STaricious,  unprincipled,  treacherous  character. 
Even  the  peculiarities  of  their  persons,  the  errors  of  their  foreign 
dialect  anil  pronunciation,  were  mimicked  and  caricatured,  aa  if 
to  render  them  objects  of  perpetual  derision  and  detestation.  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  inch  was  the  serious  inten- 
tion  of  these  authors.  1  trust  they  will  in  future  benefit  by  these 
liinla.  I  simply  state  the  effect  which  similar  representatioDS  in 
the  story  books  I  read,  when  I  was  a  child,  produced  on  my 
mind.  Tbey  certainly  acted  moat  powerfully  and  injuriously, 
strengthening  the  erroneous  association  of  ideas  1  had  acci' 
dentally  formed,  and  confinning  my  childish  prejudice  by  what  I 
then  thought  the  indisputable  authority  of  printed  bixiit. 

About  this  lime  also  I  began  to  attend  to  converMtion — to 
the  converaation  of  gentlemen  as  well  as  of  ladies  ;  and  I  listened 
with  a  sort  of  personal  interest  and  curiosity  whenever  Jews 
happened  to  be  mentioned.  I  recollect  hearing  my  father  talk 
with  horror  of  some  young  gentleman  who  had  been  dealing  tn(A 
lie  JeiBt.  I  asked  what  this  meant,  and  was  anewered,  "  "Us 
something  very  like  dealing  with  the  devil,  my  dear."  Those  who 
give  a  child  a  witty  instead  of  a  rational  answer,  do  not  know  how 
deariy  they  often  make  the  poor  child  pay  for  their  jest.  My 
hther  added,  "It  is  certain,  that  when  a  man  once  goes  to  thi 
Jews,  he  soon  goes  to  the  devil.  So  Harrington,  my  boy,  1 
charge  you  at  your  peril,  whatever  else  yon  do,  keep  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  Jews — never  go  near  the  Jews  :  if  once  the;  catch 
hold  of  you,  there's  an  end  of  you,  my  hoy." 

Had  the  reasons  for  the  prudential  part  of  this  charge  been 
given  to  me,  and  had  the  nature  of  the  disgracefHil  transactions 
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witli  the  Hebrew  nation  been  explained,  it  would  have  been  ftiU 
M  u»eful  to  me,  and  rather  more  juit  to  them.  But  this  wsa 
little  or  no  concern  of  my  father'i.  With  Bone  practical  ikill  in 
die  management  of  the  mind,  but  with  Bhoit-aightcd  view*  m  to 
its  permanent  benefit,  and  without  an  idea  of  itt  pbiloiophic 
moral  cultivation,  he  next  undertook  to  cure  me  of  the  fears 
which  he  had  contributed  to  create.  He  took  opportunities  of 
pointiDg  out  how  poor,  how  helpleu,  how  wretched  thejrare; 
how  thej  are  abused  continually,  insulted  duly,  and  mocked  bj 
the  lowest  of  Bervanti,  or  the  leait  of  children  in  our  «treeti; 
their  very  name  t,  by-word  of  reproach:  "He  ii  a  Jew — an 
actual  Jew,"  being  the  expreuion  for  avarice,  hard-heartedueai, 
and  fraud.  Of  their  fraudi  I  wat  told  innumerable  Btoriea.  In 
ihort,  the  Jews  were  repleiented  to  me  ai  the  loweit,  meanest, 
Tilett  of  mankind,  and  a  converrdon  of  fear  into  contempt  was 
partially  effected  in  my  mind ;  partially,  I  say,  for  the  conver- 
■ion  wat  not  complete;  the  two  sentimenla  existed  together,  and 
by  an  experienced  eye,  could  easily  he  detected  and  seen  even 
one  through  the  other. 

Now  whoever  know*  any  thing  of  the  paariont — and  who  it 
there  who  does  not? — must  be  aware  how  readily  fear  and 
contempt  run  into  the  kindred  feeling  of  hatred.  It  was  about 
this  time,  just  before  I  went  to  school,  that  something  relative  to 
the  famous  Jtm  Sill  became  the  subject  of  vehement  discussion 
at  my  father's  table.  My  father  was  not  only  a  member  of 
parliament,  but  a  man  of  some  consequence  with  his  party. 
He  had  usually  been  a  staunch  friend  of  government ;  but  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  first  came  into  parliament,  nine  or  ten 
years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  in  1753  or  5% 
I  think,  he  had  voted  against  ministry  upon  this  very  bill  for  the 
Naturaliiation  of  the  Jews  in  England.  Government  liberally 
desired  that  they  should  be  naturalized,  but  there  was  a  popular 
cry  against  it,  and  my  father  on  this  one  occasion  thought  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  right.  After  the  hill  had  been  carried 
half  through,  it  was  given  up  fay  ministry,  the  opposition  to 
it  proving  eo  violent.  My  father  wai  a  great  stickler  for 
parliamentary  consistency,  and  moreover  he  was  of  an  obstinate 
temper.  Ten  years  could  make  no  change  in  his  opinions,  as  he 
wai  proud  to  declare.     There  waa  at  tMs  time,  during  a  receia 
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of  parliament,  Bome  intention  among  the  London  merchautB  to 
■end  addreues  to  govemment  in  ftvour  of  the  Jevi;  and 
■ddranea  wers  to  be  procured  from  the  country.  The  county 
members,  and  among  tbem  of  course  ra;  father,  were  written  to ; 
but  he  WBi  taiioaily  agidnst  tkt  nainralixalum :  he  considered 
oil  who  were  for  it  ai  enemies  to  England;  and,  I  believe,  to 
religion.  He  hastened  down  to  the  country  to  take  the  sense 
of  his  conatltueiitB,  or  to  impress  them  with  his  sense  of  the 
bnsutese.  Previously  to  some  intended  county  meeting,  there 
were,  I  remember,  various  dinners  of  constituents  at  my  father's, 
and  attempts  after  dinner,  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  convince 
them,  that  they  were,  or  ought  to  be,  of  my  &thei'*  opinian,  and 
that  they  had  better  all  join  him  in  the  toast  of  "  The  Jews  are 
down,  and  keep  'em  down." 

A  subject  apparently  less  liable  to  interest  a  child  of  my  age 
could  hardly  be  imagined;  but  Axim  my  peculiar  associations 
it  did  attract  my  attention.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  my 
faAer  and  all  the  gentlemen  were  saying  about  the  Jews  at  these 
dinners,  Arom  which  my  mother  and  the  ladies  were  eiclnded, 
I  was  eager  to  claim  mj  privilege  of  marching  into  the  dining- 
room  after  dinner,  and  taking  my  stand  beside  my  father's 
elbow ;  and  then  I  would  gradually  edge  myself  on,  till  I  got 
possession  of  half  bis  chair,  and  established  a  place  for  my  elbow 
on  the  table.  1  remember  one  day  sitting  for  an  hour  together, 
turning  from  one  person  to  another  as  each  spoke,  incapable  of 
comprehending  their  arguments,  but  fully  understanding  the 
Tebemence  of  their  tone*,  and  sympathizing  in  the  varying  ex- 
presuon  of  passion ;  as  to  the  rest,  quite  satisfied  with  making 
ont  which  speaker  was  for,  and  which  against  the  Jews,  AH 
those  who  were  against  tbem,  I  considered  as  my  father's  friends ; 
all  those  who  were  for  them,  I  called  by  a  common  misnomer,  or 
metonymy  of  the  paasioni,  my  father's  enemies,  because  my 
father  wae  then-  enemy.  The  feeling  of  party  spirit,  which  is 
caoght  by  children  as  quickly  as  it  is  revealed  by  men,  now 
combined  to  strengthen  still  more  and  to  exasperate  my  early 
prepossession.  Astonished  by  the  attention  with  which  I  had 
Ibis  day  listened  to  all  that  seemed  so  unlikely  to  interest  a  boy 
<tf  my  age,  my  &ther,  with  a  smile  and  a  wink,  and  a  side  nod 
ft  his  head,  not  mean^  I  suppose,  for  me  to  see,  but  which  I 
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noticed  the  more,  pointed  me  out  to  the  company,  by  whom  it 
WM  iinanimouily  agreed,  that  my  attention  wai  a  proof  of  un- 
common abilitiea,  and  an  early  decided  tute  for  public  buainen. 
Tonng  Lord  Mowbray,  a  boy  two  yean  older  than  mjaelf,  ■ 
gawkee  gchoolboy,  wai  preient ;  and  had,  during  thii  long  hour 
after  dinner,  manifeited  randry  lymptomi  of  impatience,  and 
made  many  vun  efibrta  to  get  me  out  of  the  room.  After  crack- 
hg  hii  Duti  and  his  nut-ihelli,  and  thrice  cracking  the  cracked 
— after  Mippreuing  the  thick-coming  yawns  that  at  laat  could  no 
longer  be  luppreued,  he  had  risen,  writhed,  itretched,  and  had 
fitirly  taken  him«elf  out  of  the  room.  And  now  he  juit  peeped 
in,  to  see  if  he  could  tempt  me  forth  to  play. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  my  father,  "  you'll  not  get  Harrington,  be  ia 
too  deep  here  in  politica — but  however,  Harrington,  my  dear 
boy,  'til  not  the  thing  for  your  young  companion — go  off  and 
play  with  Mowbray  :  but  ■tay,fint,iince  you've  been  one  among 
ui  lo  long,  what  have  we  been  talking  off" 

"The  Jewa,  to  be  mre,  papa." 

"Right,"  cried  my  father;  "and  what  about  them,  my 
dearf 

"  Whether  they  ought  to  be  let  to  live  in  England,  or  any 

"  Right  again,  that  ii  right  in  the  main,"  cried  my  father ; 
"though  that  ie  a  larger  view  of  the  eubject  than  we  took." 

"And  what  reaton*  did  you  hear?"  laid  a  gentleman  in  com' 
pwiy. 

"  lUaioni  I"  interrupted  my  father :  "  oh  t  lir,  to  call  upon  the 

boy  for  all  the  reaaouR  he  haa  heard But  you'll  not  pose  him : 

■peak  up,  ipeak  up,  Harrington,  my  boy !" 

"  I've  nothing  lo  aay  ahont  reawin*,  dr." 

"No!  that  wai  not  a  fair  queation,"  eaid  my  father;  "but,  my 
Ik^,  yon  know  on  which  aide  you  are,  don't  you!" 

"To  be  lure — on  your  aide,  father." 

"  Tfaat'a  right — bravo  I  To  know  on  which  aide  one  ia,  ii  one 
great  point  in  life." 

"  And  1  can  toll  on  which  aide  evety  one  here  ia."  l%en 
going  round  the  table,  I  touched  the  ahoulder  of  each  of  tha 
company,  aaying,  "  A  Jew ! — No  Jew !"  and  burata  of  applauia 
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When  I  catne  to  tay  f&ther  ^ain,  he  caught  tne  in  his  anna, 
kitted  me,  patted  my  head,  clapped  me  on  the  back,  poured  out 
a  bonipeT  of  vine,  bid  me  drink  hi«  toast,  "No  NaturaUzatioii 
Bill! — No  Jews!"  and  while  I  blundered  out  the  toatt,  and 
tossed  off  ^e  bOmper,  mj  father  pronounced  me  a  clever  fellow, 
"  a  apirited  little  devil,  who,  if  I  did  but  live  to  bs  a  man,  nould 
be,  he'd  engage,  an  honour  to  my  country,  my  family,  and  my 
party." 

Exalted,  not  to  aay  intoxicated,  by  my  father'*  praiee,  when  I 
vent  to  the  drawing-room  to  the  ladies,  I  became  rather  more 
eloquent  and  noisy  than  my  mother  thought  quite  becoming;  ihe 
could  not,  indeed,  forbear  smiling  furtively  at  my  wit,  when,  in 
answer  to  tome  simple  country  lady's  question  of  "  After  all,  why 
should  not  the  Jews  be  naturalized  ?"  I,  with  all  the  partners  of 
ignorance,  replied,  "Why,  ma'am,  becauee  the  Jews  are  natu- 
nlly  an  unnatural  pack  of  people,  and  you  can't  naturalize 
what's  naturally  unnatural." 

Kisses  and  cake  in  abundance  followed  —  but  when  the 
company  was  gone,  my  mamma  thought  it  her  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  to  me  npon  politeness,  and  a  few  words  to  my  father  upon 
the  too  much  wine  he  had  given  me.  The  reproach  to  my 
father,  being  just,  he  could  not  endure ;  but  instead  of  admitting 
the  tmlh,  he  vowed,  by  Jupiter  Amman,  that  hia  Ijoy  should 
never  be  made  a  MIh  Molly,  and  lo  school  I  should  go,  by 
Jupiter  Ammon,  next  morning,  plump. 

Now  it  was  well  known  in  our  house,  that  a  sentence  of  my 
father's  beginning  and  ending  "  bg  Jvpittr  Ammon"  admitted  of 
no  reply  from  any  mortal — it  was  the  stamp  of  &te  ;  no  hope  of 
any  reversion  of  the  decree :  it  seemed  to  bind  even  him  who 
uttered  the  oath  beyond  ins  own  power  of  revocation.  My 
mother  was  convinced  that  even  her  intercession  was  vain  ;  so 
she  withdrew,  weeping,  to  the  female  apartments,  where,  sur- 
nmnded  by  her  maids,  the  decree  of  &te  was  reported,  but  not 
verbatim,  after  the  manner  of  the  godt  and  goddesses.  The 
maids  and  the  washerwoman,  however,  scolded  one  another  very 
nmch  after  their  manner,  in  a  council  held  at  midnight,  at>out 
my  clothes;  the  result  of  the  whole  was  that  "they  mutt 
be  finrnd  and  packed ;"  and  found  and  packed  at  last  they 


were ;  tai  the  next  morning,  u  decreed,  early  as  Aurora 
•treaked  the  eait,  to  school  I  went,  very  little  thinking  of  her 
roiy-tipped  finger*. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ht  life  at  ichool  waa  like  that  of  any  other  lehool-hoy.  I  ihall 
not  record,  even  if  1  could  remember,  how  often  1  was  flogged 
when  1  did  not  deterre  it,  or  how  often  1  escaped  when  I  did. 
Five  yean  of  my  life  pasaed  away,  of  which  I  have  nothing  to 
relate  but  that  I  learned  to  whip  a  top,  and  to  plaj  at  ball  and 
marblei,  each  in  their  leauin ;  tiist  I  acquired  in  due  course  the 
usual  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  perpetrated  in  my  time, 
I  presume,  the  usual  quantity  of  mischief.  But  in  the  fourth  , 
year  of  my  schoolboy  life,  an  opportunity  for  unuaual  mischief 
occurred.  An  accident  happened,  which,  however  trifling  in 
itteli^  can  never  be  eObced  from  my  memory.  Every  particular 
connected  with  it,  is  indeed  as  treab  in  my  recollecdan  us  it  waa 
the  day  after  it  happened.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
awakened  long  dormant  ssiociations,  and  combined  them  with 
all  the  feelings  and  principles  of  party  spirit,  which  had  first 
been  inculcated  hy  my  father  at  home,  and  which  bad  been 
exercised  so  well  and  so  continually  by  my  companiona  at 
■chool,  as  to  have  become  the  goTeming  power  of  my  mind. 

Schoolboys,  as  well  ai  men,  can  find  or  make  a  party  question, 
and  quarrel  out  of  any  thing  ot  out  of  nothing.  There  was  a 
Scotch  pedlar,  who  used  to  come  every  Thursday  evening  to  our 
Bohool  to  supply  our  various  wants  and  fancies.  The  Scotch 
pedlar  died,  and  two  candidates  offered  to  supply  his  place,  an 
English  lad  of  the  name  of  Dutton,  and  a  Jew  bay  of  the  nama 
of  Jaeob.  Dutton  was  son  to  a  man  who  bad  lived  as  butler  in 
Mowbray's  family.  Lord  Mowbray  knew  the  boy  to  be  a  rogue, 
but  thought  he  waa  attached  to  the  Mowbrsys,  and  at  all  events 
was  determined  to  support  him,  as  lieing  somehow  supposed  to 
be  connscted  with  his  family.  Beminding  me  of  my  early  de- 
daration  at  my  father's  table  against  the  naturalization  of  tha 
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Jem,  and  the  bon-met  I  had  made,  &nd  tite  lout  I  had  drunk, 
and  the  pledge  I  bod  given,  Mowbray  easily  engaged  me  to  join 
bin  Bgtunst  the  Jew  boy  ;  and  a  zealoua  partisan  againit  Jacob 
I  became,  canvauing  aa  if  my  life  had  depended  upon  this  point. 
Batin  spite  of  all  our  zeal,  noise,  violence,  and  cabal,  it  was  the 
least  and  the  most  simple  child  in  the  ichool  who  decided  the  elec- 
tion. This  youngster  had  in  secret  offered  to  exchange  a  silver 
pencil-case  for  a  top,  or  lOmelliing  of  such  inadequate  value :  Jacob, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  child,  explained  to  him  that 
lis  pencil-case  wa»  worth  twenty  tops.  On  the  day  of  electiim, 
this  little  boy,  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  step-ladder,  appeared 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  in  a  small  clear  voice,  and 
with  an  eagerness  which  fixed  attention,  related  the  history  of 
bis  pencil-caae,  and  ended  by  hoping  with  all  his  heart  that  liis 
friend  Jacob,  tiis  honest  Jacob,  might  be  chosen.      Jacob  was 

,  elected.  Mowbray  and  I,  and  all  our  party,  vexed  and  mortified, 
became  the  more  inveterate  in  our  aversion  to  the  successful 
candidate  ;  and  irom  this  moment  we  determined  to  plague  and 
persecute  him,  till  we  should  force  bim  to  give  up.  Every 
Thursday  evening,  &e  moment  he  appeared  in  the  school-room, 
or  on  the  play-ground,  our  party  commenced  the  attack  upon 
"  the  Wandering  Jew,"  as  we  called  tbia  poor  pedlar ;  and  witb 
every  opprobrious  nickname,  and  ererj  practical  jeat,  that  mis- 
chievous and  incensed  schoollioy  zealots  could  devise,  we 
penecuted  and  tortured  bim  body  and  mind.  We  twanged  at 
once  a  hundred  Jew's-harps  in  his  ear,  and  before  his  eyes  we 
paraded  the  effigy  of  a  Jaw,  dressed  in  a  gabardine  of  rags  and 
paper.     In  the  passages  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  we  Bet 

.  ilumbling-blocks  in  tiia  way,  we  threw  orange-peel  in  hia  path, 
md  when  he  slipped  or  fell,  we  laughed  bim  to  scorn,  and  we 
trinmphed  over  liim  the  more,  the  more  he  was  hurt,  or  the  more 
hi>  goods  were  injured.  "  We  laughed  at  his  losses,  mocked  at 
hia  gains,  seamed  hia  nation,  thwarted  his  bargains,  cooled  his 
fnends,  heated  his  enemies — and  what  was  our  reason  f  he  was 
a  Jew." 

But  he  was  as  unlike  to  Shylock  as  it  !■  possible  to  conceive. 

Without  one  thought  or  look  of  malice  or  revenge,  he  stood 

h^re   us  Thursday   after  Thursday,   enduring    all    that  our 

barbarity  was  pleated  to  inflict;   ho  stood  padent   and  long* 
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■offering,  snd  eTen  of  this  patieiice  and  rengnatioii  we  made  a 
Jeit,  and  a  iiibjcct  of  IrMb  nproMh  and  taunt. 

Hon  I,  who  was  not  in  othei  cases  a  cruel  or  an  ill-Datured 
boy,  could  be  so  inbumui  to  this  poor,  nnprotected,  unoffending 
ereatuie  I  cannot  conceive;  but  such  in  man  or  boy  i>  the 
nature  of  penecation.  At  the  time  it  all  appeared  to  me  quite 
natural  and  proper;  a  jusl  and  neccMvy  war.  The  blame,  if 
hUme  there  wen,  was  divided  unoug  «o  many,  that  the  share  of 
«ach,  my  share  at  least,  appeared  to  me  eo  small,  as  not  to  be 
worth  a  moment'!  consideration.  The  ahame,  if  we  had  any, 
was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  popular  enlbuiiasm,  and  drowned 
and  lost  in  the  fury  and  noise  of  the  torrent.  In  looking  hack 
upon  this  disgraceful  scene  of  onr  boyish  days — boyish  indeed  I 
can  scarcely  call  them,  for  I  was  almost,  and  Mowbray  in  hii 
own  opinion  was  quite,  a  man — I  say,  in  looking  bock  upon  this 
time,  1  haye  but  one  comfort  But  I  have  one,  and  1  will  make  , 
tiie  moat  of  it!  I  think  1  should  never  have  done  so  murk 
wrong,  bad  it  not  been  for  Mowbray.  We  were  both  horribly  t» 
blame;  but  though  I  was  full  as  wrong  in  action,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  was  wrong  upon  better  or  upon  less  bad  motive*. 
Hy  avereion  to  tiie  Jew,  if  more  abeurd  and  violent,  was  ten 
interested  and  malignant  than  Mowbray's.  I  never  could  stand 
ai  be  did  to  parley,  and  barter,  and  chaffer  with  him — if  I  bad 
occasion  to  buy  any  thing,  I  was  btgh  ^d  haughty,  and  at  a 
word;  be  named  his  price,  1  questioned  not,  not  I — down  wa* 
thrown  my  money,  my  back  was  turned — and  away!  As  tor 
stooping  to  coax  him  as  Mowbray  would,  when  he  had  a  point 
to  gain,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  To  ask  Jacob  to  lend  ms 
money,  to  beg  bim  to  give  me  more  time  to  pay  a  debt,  to 
Cl^ole  and  bully  bim  by  turns,  to  call  him  alternately  usurer  and 
my  honeil  fellow,  extoTiioner  and  mg  friend  Jacob — my  tongna 
could  not  have  uttered  the  words,  my  soul  detested  the  thought ; 
yet  all  this,  and  more,  could  Mowbray  do,  and  did. 

Lord  Mowbray  was  deeply  in  Jacob's  debt,  especially  for  two 
watches  which  he  bad  taken  upon  trial,  and  which  be  had  kept 
titree  months,  making,  every  Thursday,  some  fresh  elcuse  for 
not  paying  for  them ;  at  last  Jacob  said  that  he  must  have  the 
money,  that  bis  employer  could  wait  no  longer,  and  that  be 
■bould  himself  be  thrown  into  prison.    Mowlnvy  said  this  wai 
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m\j  a  trick  to  work  upon  hit  compaaiion,  and  that  the  Jew 
might  very  well  wait  for  hia  money,  becswe  he  asked  twice  ai 
nmch  for  the  natches  ai  they  were  worth.  Jacob  oOfered  to 
leare  the  price  to  be  named  by  any  creditable  watchmaker. 
Lord  Mowbray  iwore  tiiat  he  was  as  good  a  judge  as  any  watcb- 
Diaker  in  Chmtendom.  Without  pretending  to  dispute  that 
point,  Jacoh  finished  hy  declaring,  that  hia  distresB  was  so  urgent 
that  he  must  appeal  to  some  of  the  masters.  "  You  little  Jewish 
tell-Ule,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  pitiful  threat!  Appeal  to 
the  higher  powers  if  you  dare,  and  I'll  make  you  repent  it,  you 
iKDTer!  Only  do,  if  you  dare!"  cried  he,  clenching  hia  hand 
and  opening  it,  so  as  to  present,  miccesslTely,  the  two  ideas  of  a 
boi  on  the  ear,  and  a  blow  on  the  stomach.  "  That  was  logic 
ssd  eloquence,"  added  Mowbray,  turning  to  me.  "Some 
sDcient  philoaopher,  you  know,  or  /  kno«,  has  compared  logic 
.  to  the  closed  fist,  and  eloquence  to  the  open  pdm.  See  what  it 
i>,  Harrington,  to  make  good  use  of  one's  learning." 

This  WHS  all  very  clever,  at  least  our  party  thought  so,  and  at 
the  moment  I  applauded  with  the  rest,  diough  in  my  secret  soul 
I  thought  Jacob  was  ill  used,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  had 
jiutiee,  if  ha  had  not  been  a  Jew.  His  fear  of  a  prison  proved 
to  he  no  pretence,  for  it  aurmounted  hia  dread  of  Mowbray's 
logic  and  eloquence,  and  of  all  the  unpopularity  which  he  was 
vcU  aware  must  be  the  consequence  of  his  applying  to  the 
higher  powers.  Jacob  appealed,  and  Lord  Mowbray  was 
nunmoned  to  appear  before  the  head  master,  and  to  answer  to 
the  charge.  It  was  proved  that  the  price  set  upon  the  two 
vatchei  was  perfectly  fair,  as  a  watchmaker,  who  was  examined 
on  this  point,  declared.  The  watches  had  been  so  damaged 
during  the  two  months  they  had  been  in  his  lordship's  posses- 
Mm,  that  Jacob  declined  taking  them  back.  Lord  Monbray 
protested  that  they  were  good  for  nothing  when  he  first  had 
Ihem. 

Then  why  did  he  not  return  them  eSUr  the  firat  week's  trial, 
whcQ  Jacob  had  requested  either  to  have  them  back  or  to  be 
paid  fbr  them  T  His  lordship  had  then,  as  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Iwys  on  the  Jew's  side  were  ready  to  testify,  refused  to  return 
the  watches,  declaring  they  went  very  well,  and  that  he  would 


keep  them  as  long  u  he  f^aaed,  and  pay  for  tbem  when  be 
pleased,  and  no  loonei. 

This  plain  tale  put  down  the  Lord  Movbray.  HU  wit  and 
hi*  part]'  now  availed  him  not ;  he  was  publicly  leprimanded,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  Jacob  for  the  watches  in  a  week,  or  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  die  school.  Mowbray  would  have  desired  no  belter 
than  to  leave  the  school,  but  he  knew  that  his  mother  would 
never  consent  to  this. 

Hia  mother,  the  Countess  de  Branlefield,  was  a  Coimteaa  in 
her  own  right,  and  had  an  estate  in  her  own  power ; — his 
father,  a  simple  commoner,  was  dead,   hi*  mother  was  his  sole 

*'  That  mother  of  mine,"  sidd  he  to  ns,  "  would  not  beai  of 
ber  son's  being  turned  oat — so  I  must  set  my  head  to  work 
against  the  head  of  the  head  master,  who  is  at  this  present 
moment  inditing  a  letter  to  her  ladyship,  beginning,  no  doubt, 
with,  '  I  am  lorry  to  be  obliged  to  take  np  m^ pen,'  or,  'I  am  cow- 
eerned  to  he  undtr  tke  necettity  of  liiting  doum  to  inform  yaw 
ladi/ih^.'  Now  I  must  make  haste  and  intbnn  my  lady  mother 
of  the  truth  with  my  own  pen,  which  luckily  it  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer.  You  will  lee,"  continued  he,  "  how  cleverly  I  wiR 
get  myself  out  of  the  sciape  with  her.  I  know  how  to  touch 
her  up.  There's  a  folio,  at  home,  of  old  Manuscript  Memoirs  of 
the  De  Branlefield  family,  since  the  time  of  the  flood,  I  believe : 
it's  the  only  book  my  dear  mother  ever  looks  into ;  and  she  baa 
often  made  me  read  it  to  her,  till — no  offence  to  my  long  line  at 
ancestry — I  cursed  it  and  them;  but  now  I  bless  it  and  them 
for  supplying  my  beppy  memory  with  a  case  in  point,  that  will 
just  hit  my  mother's  fancy,  and,  of  course,  obtain  judgment  in 
my  favour.  A  case,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  between 
a  Jew  and  my  great,  great,  great,  six  times  great  grandfather, 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  to  have  all  the  blood  of  all  the  De 
Brantefields  up  in  arms  for  me  against  all  the  Jews  that  ever 
were  bom.     So  my  little  Jacob,  I  have  you." 

Mowbray,  accordingly,  wrote  to  bi«  mother  what  he  called 
a  cAf^'ceucrc  of  aletter,  and  next  post  came  an  answer  from 
Lady  de  Btantefield  with  the  money  to  pay  her  son's  debt,  and, 
as  desired  and  expected,  a  strong  reproof  to  her  son  for  his  foUf 


in  ever  dealing  with  a  Jew.  How  could  lie  possibly  expect  not 
to  be  cheated,  as,  bj  hii  own  confession,  it  appeared  be  had 
been,  grossly  t  It  was  the  more  extraordinary,  since  he  so  well 
recollected  the  ever  to  he  lamented  case  of  Sir  Joiaeline  de  Brante- 
field,  that  her  son  could,  with  all  bis  family  experience,  be,  at 
this  time  of  day,  a  dupe  to  one  of  a  race  branded  by  the  public 
History  of  EnglaDd,  and  private  Memoirs  of  the  De  Brantefields, 
to  all  eternity ! 

Mowbray  showed  this  letter  in  triumph  to  all  bia  party.  It 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  justifying  his  own  bad  opinion 
c^the  tribe  of  Israel,  and  of  tonnenting  Jacob. 

The  next  Thursday  evening  after  that  on  which  judgment  had 
been  given  against  Mowbray,  when  Jacob  appeared  in  the 
•chod-Toom,  the  anti-Jewish  party  gathered  round  him,  accord' 
ing  to  the  instructions  of  their  leader,  who  promised  to  show 
them  some  good  sport  at  the  Jew's  expense. 

"  Only  give  me  fair  play,"  stud  Mowbray,  "  and  stick  close, 
and  don't  let  him  off,  for  your  lives  don't  let  him  break  through 
you,  tilt  I've  nxuted  bint  viell." 

"There's  your  money,"  cried  Mowbray,  throwing  down  the 
money  for  the  watcbei — "  take  it — ay,  count  it — every  penny 
light — I've  paid  you  by  the  day  appointed;  and,  thank  Heaven 
and  my  friends,  the  pound  of  flesh  next  my  heart  is  safe  from 
yonr  knife,  Shylock !" 

Jacob  made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  felt  much. 

"Now  tell  me,  honest  Jacob,"  pursued  Mowbray,  "honest 
Jacob,  patient  Jacob,  tell  me,  upon  your  honour,  if  you  know 
what  that  word  means — upon  your  conscience,  if  you  ever  heard 
at  any  such  thing—don't  you  think  yourself  a  most  pitiful  dog, 
to  persist  in  coming  here  to  be  made  game  of  for  twopence  t 
lis  wonderful  how  much  your  thoroughbred  Jew  will  do  and 
si^T  for  gain.  We  poor  good  Christians  could  never  do  as 
mnch  now — could  we  any  soul  of  ub,  think  you,  Jacob  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Jacob,  "I  think  you  eotdd,  I  think  you 
■omU." 

Loud  scornful  laughter  from  our  party  interrupted  him ;  he 
waited  calmly  till  it  was  over,  and  then  continued,  "  Every  soul 
of  yon  good  Christians  would,  1  think,  do  as  much  for  a  &ther, 
if  be  were  in  vant  and  dying,  as  mine  is." 


There  wm  a  silence  for  the  moment :  we  were  all,  I  beltere, 
struck,  or  touched,  except  Mowbray,  who,  uiiembamused  hy 
feeling,  went  on  with  the  nme  levitjr  of  tone  aa  before ;  "  A. 
father  In  want !  Are  you  sure  now  he  is  not  a  father  of  straw, 
Jacob,  set  up  for  the  nonce,  to  move  the  compssaion  of  the 
generout  piiblict  WeU,  I've  little  faith,  but  I've  some  chmity 
— here's  a  htilf^»enny  for  your  father,  to  begin  with." 

"  Whilst  I  live,  my  father  ihall  aak  no  charity,  I  hope,"  said 
the  son,  retreating  from  the  insulting  almt  which  Mowbray  still 
proffered. 

"  Why  now,  Jacob,  that's  had  acting,  out  o'  character,  Jacob, 
my  Jew ;  for  when  did  any  son  of  Israel,  any  one  of  yonr  tribe, 
or  your  twelve  tribes,  despise  a  farthing  they  could  get  honeitljr 
or  dishonestly  ?  Now  this  is  a  halfpenny — a  good  halfpenny. 
Come,  Jacob,  take  it — don't  be  too  proud — pocket  the  sffiront — ■ 
consider  it's  for  your  father,  not  for  younelf — you  said  you'd  do 
much  for  your  father,  Jacob." 

Jacob's  countenance  continued  ri^dly  calm,  except  some 
little  convulsive  twitches  about  the  mouth. 

"Spare  him,  Mowbray,"-  whispered  I,  pulling  hack  Mow- 
bray's arm ;  "  Jew  as  he  is,  you  see  he  has  some  feeling  about. 
his  father," 

"Jew  as  he  U,  and  fool  as  you  are,  Harrington,"  replied 
Mowbray,  aloud,  "do  you  really  believe  that  this  hypocrite 
cares  about  his  father,  supposing  he  has  onet  Do  you  believe, 
boys,  that  a  Jew  pedlar  con  love  a  father  gratis,  as  we  do  I" 

"Aawedot"  repeated  some  of  the  boys:  "Ob!  no,  for  his 
father  can't  be  as  good  aa  oun — he  is  a  Jew  I" 

"Jacob,  is  your  father  good  to  you?"  said  one  of  the  little 

"  He  is  a  good  father,  sir — cannot  be  a  better  father,  air," 
answered  Jacob  :  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  but  he  got  rid 
of  them  in  an  instant,  before  Mowbray  taw  them,  I  suppose,  for 
he  went  on  in  the  same  insulting  tone. 

"What's  that  he  saysf  Does  he  say  he  has  a  good  fatherl 
If  he'd  swear  it,  I  would  not  believe  bim — a  good  father  is  too 
great  a  blessing  for  a  Jew." 

"Oh I  for  shane,  Mowbray!"  said  1.  And  "For  ihame! 
for  shame,  Mowbray!"  echoed  from  the  opposite,  or,  as  Moi^ 


haj  called  it,  from  the  lewuh  party ;  they  had  by  this  time 
gathered  !□  a,  circle  at  the  outside  of  that  which  we  had  made 
TDund  Jacob,  and  many  had  brought  benches,  and  were  mounted 
upon  them,  looking  over  our  heads  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Jacob  was  now  pntting  the  key  in  his  box,  which  he  had 
Kt  donn  in   the   middle  of  the  circle,  and  waa  preparing  to 

"  Stay,  atay,  honest  Jacob  !  tell  ua  something  more  about  this 
fine  father ;  for  example,  what's  his  name,  and  what  is  he  ?" 

"  I  caDDOt  tell  you  what  he  is,  sir,"  replied  Jacob,  changing 
colour,  "  nor  can  I  tell  you  his  name." 

"Cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  his  own  father j  a  precious 
fellow  1  Didn't  I  tell  you  'twas  a  sham  father?  So  now  for  the 
loasCmg  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Jew." 

There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  school-room ;  Mowbray,  by  a 
OHieerted  movement  between  him  and  his  friends,  shoved  the 
Jew  dose  to  the  fire,  and  barricadoed  him  up,  so  that  he  could 
not  escape,  bidding  him  speak  when  he  was  too  hot,  and  confess 
the  truth. 

Jacob  was  resolutely  silent;  he  mould  not  tell  his  father's 
aame.  He  stood  it,  till  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  1  innsted 
upon  Mowbray's  letting  him  off. 

"  I  could  not  use  a  dog  so,"  said  I. 

"  A  dog,  no !  nor  I ;  but  this  is  a  Jew." 

"  A  fellow-creature,"  said  I. 

"  A  fine  discovery  I  And  pray,  Harrington,  what  has  ntads 
yon  BO  tendeivhearled  all  of  a  sudden  for  the  Jews  ?" 

"  Youi  being  so  hard-hearted,  Mowbray,"  sold  I :  "  when 
Jon  persecute  and  torture  this  poor  fellow,  how  can  I  help 
pealing?" 

"And  pray,  nr,"  «dd  Mowbray,  "on  iMeh  ride  are  you 
faking  J" 

"  On  the  side  of  humanity,"  said  I. 

"  Pudge  1     On  u>Aa>;  side  are  you  7" 

"  On  yours,  Mowbray,  if  you  won't  be  a  tyranL" 

"  I/.'     If  you  have  a  mind  to  rat,  rat  loni  jurats,  and  ran 
oTBr  to  the  Jewish  side.     I  always  thought  you  were  a  Jew  at 
Wrt,  Harrington." 
"  No  mora  a  Jew  than  yourself,  Mowbray,  nor  ao  much,"  aaid 


I,  standing  firm,  tni  railing  my  Toice,  BO  that  I  could  be  heard 
byall. 

"  No  more  a  3tv  than  m^lf  I  praj  how  do  jou  make  that 
outl" 

"  By  being  mors  of  a  Chiiitiaii — by  slicking  more  to  tbe 
inaiim  'Do  as  you'would  be  dooe  by.'  " 

"  ThaC  it  a  good  maxim,"  aaid  Jacob :  a  cbe«r  from  all  sides 
tupported  me,  as  I  advanced  to  liberate  the  Jew ;  but  Mowbray, 
preventing  me,  leaped  upon  Jacob's  box,  and  standing  widt  hi* 
Ugt  itretcbed  out,  ColouuB-like,  "  Might  make*  right,"  said  he, 
"  all  the  world  over.  You're  a  mighty  fine  preacher,  Hattez 
Harriagton ;  let's  see  if  you  can  preach  me  down." 

"  Let's  see  if  I  can't  patf  yau  down  !"  cried  I,  springing  for- 
ward: indignation  giving  me  strength,  1  seised,  and  with  one 
jerk  pulled  the  Colossus  forward  and  swung  him  to  the  ground. 

"  Well  done,  Hatriagton !"  resounded  from  all  sides.  Mow- 
bray, the  iogtant  he  recovered  his  feet,  fiew  at  me,  furious  for 
vengeance,  deaUng  his  blows  with  desperate  celerity.  He  waa 
far  ray  overmatch  in  sttength  and  size  ;  but  I  stood  up  to  him. 
Between  the  blows,  I  heard  Jacob's  voice  in  tones  of  suppli- 
cation. When  I  had  breath  I  called  out  to  him.  "  Jacob  t 
Escape!"     And  I  heard  the  words,   "Jacob!  Jacob!  Esc^tal" 

But,  instead  of  escaping,  he  stood  stock  stil),  reiterating  his 
prayer  to  be  heard:  at  last  he  ruihed  between  us — we  paused — 
both  parties  called  to  ua,  insisting  that  we  should  hear  what  the 
Jew  had  to  say. 

"  Young  Lord ,"  said  he,   "  and  dear  young  gentleman," 

turning  to  me,  "  let  poor  Jacob  be  no  more  cause  now,  or  ever, 
of  quarrel  between  you.  He  shall  trouble  you  never  more. 
This  is  the  hut  day,  die  last  minute  he  will  ever  trouble  you." 

He  bowed.  Looking  round  to  all,  twice  to  the  upper  circle, 
where  hit  friends  stood,  he  added,  "Much  obliged  —  for 
all  kindness — grateful.      Blessings! — Blessings   on  alll  —  and 

He  could  taj  no  more ;  but  hastily  taking  up  his  box,  he 
retired  through  the  opening  crowd.  The  door  closed  after  bim. 
Both  parties  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  till  Mowbray  exclaimed, 
«  Huzza  1     Dutton  for  ever !    We've  won  the  day.    Dutton  for 


nunday  '•  Huzza !  Huiza  I  Adieu  I  Adieu  I  —  Wanihriiig 
Jtat" 

No  one  echoed  his  adieu  or  his  huzMB.  I  never  lav  man  or 
boy  look  more  vexed  and  mortified.  All  further  combat  be- 
tween us  ceased,  the  bojs  one  and  all  taking  my  part  and 
insisttng  upon  peace.  The  next  day  Mowbray  offered  to  lay 
my  wager  that  Jacob  the  Jew  would  appear  again  on  the 
ennung  Thursday,'  and  that  be  would  tell  his  father's  name,  or 
U  lea«t  come  provided,  ss  Mowbray  stated  it,  with  a  name  for 
his  father.  These  wagers  were  taken  up,  and  beta  ran  high  on 
the  subject.  Thursday  was  anxiously  expected — Thursday  ar- 
ttred,  but  no  Jacob.  The  next  Thursday  cane — another,  and 
another — and  no  Jacob  '. 

When  it  was  certain  that  poor  Jacob  would  appear  no  more<^ 
and  when  hia  motive  for  resigning,  and  his  words  at  taking 
leave  were  recollected — and  when  it  became  evident  that  hi* 
bslU,  and  his  tops,  and  bis  marbles,  and  his  knives,  had  always 
been  better  and  tncrr  reatonatle  than  Dutton's,  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity ran  high  in  hia  favour.  Poor  Jacob  was  loudly  regretted ; 
and  as  long  as  lehoolboys  could  continue  to  think  about  the 
same  thing,  we  continued  conjecturing  why  it  was  that  Jacob 
would  not  tell  us  his  father's  name.  We  made  many  attempta 
to  trace  him,  and  to  discover  his  secret ;  but  all  our  inquiries 
proved  ineffectual :  we  could  hear  no  more  of  Jacob,  and  our 
cariosity  died  awsy. 

Howbray,  who  was  two  or  three  years  my  senior,  left  school 
■wm  afterwards.  We  did  not  meet  at  the  university ;  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  1  to  Cambridge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VnED  the  mind  is  fiill  of  any  one  subject  that  tnbjeet  leems  to 
recur  with  extraordinary  frequency — it  appears  to  punue  or  to 
meet  us  at  every  turn  :  in  every  converaarion  that  we  hear,  in 
•very  book  we  open,  in  every  newspaper  we  take  up,  the  reign- 
hig  ideft  reenn ;  and  then  we  are  surpriied,  and  exclaim  at 


tbeae  wonderful  coincideDcet.  Probsblj  tucli  happen  every  da;-, 
bnt  pus  unobwrved  when  the  mind  ii  not  intent  upon  dmilar 
ideaa,  or  excited  bj  esj  itrong  analogoui  feeling. 

When  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  writiiig  hit  Essay 
on  the  Gardens  of  Cjnu,  hii  imagination  was  m  possessed  by 
the  idea  of  a  quincunx,  that  be  is  said  to  have  seen  a  quincunx 
in  ever^  object  in  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  afler  a  Jew  had 
once  made  an  impression  on  mj  imagination,  a  Jew  appeared 
wherever  I  went. 

Ab  I  was  on  my  road  to  Cambridge,  traTclling  in  a  stage- 
coach, whilst  we  were  alowljr  going  up  a  steep  bill,  I  loolced  oat 
of  the  window,  and  saw  a  man  sitting  under  a  hawthom-buih, 
reading  very  intently.  There  was  a  pedlar's  box  beside  him;  I 
thought  I  knew  the  box.  1  called  out  as  we  were  passing,  and 
asked  the  man,  "What's  the  mile-stone  7"  He  looked  up.  It 
was  poor  Jacob.  The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  datzled  him ; 
but  he  recognized  me  immediately,  as  I  saw  by  the  look  of  joy 
which  instantljr  spread  over  his  countenance.  I  jumped  out  of 
the  carriage,  saying  that  1  would  walk  up  the  hill,  and  Jacob, 
putting  his  book  in  his  pocket,  took  up  his  well-known  box,  and 
walked  along  with  me.  I  began,  not  by  asking  any  question 
about  his  father,  though  curiosity  was  not  quite  dead  within  me, 
but  by  observing  that  he  was  grown  very  studious  since  «• 
parted ;  and  I  asked  what  book  be  had  been  reading  so  intently. 
He  showed  it  to  me ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  for  it  wm 
German.  He  told  me  that  it  was  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Mendelssohn,  the  Jew.  1  had  never  heard  of  this  celebrated 
man.  He  said  that  if  I  had  any  curiosity  about  it,  be  conld 
lend  me  a  translation  which  he  had  in  his  pack;  and  with  all 
the  alacrity  of  good-will,  he  set  down  the  box  to  look  for  the 
book. 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourself — don't  open  it,"  said  I,  putting 
my  hand  on  die  box.  Instantly  a  smile,  and  a  dgh,  and  a  look 
of  ine&ble  kindness  and  gratitude  tVom  Jacob,  showed  me  that 
all  the  past  rushed  upon  his  heart. 

"Not  trouble  myselfl  Oh,  Master  Harrington,"  said  he, 
"  poor  Jacob  is  not  so  ungrateful  as  that  would  come  to." 

"  You're  only  too  grateful,"  said  I ;  "  but  walk  on — keep  up 
»ilb  me,  and  tell  tne  bow  your  aflairs  are  going  on  in  the  world, 


for  I  lun  much  more  intereited  about  tbem  thui  about  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  Mendeluohn." 

Ii  that  pouible  !  laid  hii  looks  of  genuine  lurprited  doipU- 
dtf.  He  thanked  me,  and  told  me  that  he  wai  much  hett«i  in 
the  world  than  formerly;  that  a  good  friend  of  Mi,  a  London 
jeweliw  of  hit  own  tribe,  who  had  employed  him  ai  a  pedlar, 
and  had  been  satisfied  with  hii  conduct,  bad  assisted  him  through 
his  difficnltiet.  This  was  the  last  time  he  should  go  hi*  nands 
in  England  as  a  pedlar ;  he  said  he  was  going  into  another  and 
a  much  better  way  of  business.  Hit  friend,  the  London  jeweller, 
had  recommended  tiim  to  bis  brother,  a  rich  laraelite,  who  bad 
a  valuable  store  in  Gibraltar,  and  oho  wanted  a  young  man  to 
assist  him,  on  whom  he  could  entirely  depend.  Jacob  was  going 
out  to  Gibraltar  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  "  And  now, 
Mr.  Harrington,"  said  he,  changing  his  tone  and  speaking  wiA 
eflbr^  as  if  he  were  conquering  some  inward  feehng,  "  now  it  il 
all  over,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  that  I  am  leaving  England,  and 
perhaps  may  never  see  you  again ;  I  wiib  before  1  take  leave  of 
you,  to  tell  you,  sir,  who  my  father  was— uw,  for  he  ii  no  mote. 
1  did  not  make  a  mystery  of  his  name  merely  to  excite  cuiiotity, 
ai  tome  of  the  youog  gentlemen  thought,  nor  because  I  was 
uhamed  of  my  low  birth.  My  father  was  Shnon  the  old  clothes- 
EDBB.  I  knew  you  would  start,  Mr.  Harrington,  at  bearing 
his  name.  I  knew  all  that  you  suff^d  in  your  childhood 
about  him,  and  I  once  beard  you  say  to  Lord  Mowbray  who  was 
taunting  jou  with  something  about  old  ■Sision,  that  you  would 
not  have  that  known,  npon  any  account,  to  your  school-fellows, 
tor  that  they  would  plague  you  for  ever.  From  that  moment  I 
was  determined  that  /  would  never  be  the  cause  of  recalling  or 
publishing  what  would  be  so  disagreeable  to  you.  This  was  the 
RBSoi)  why  I  persisted  in  refiiaing  to  tell  my  father's  name, 
when  Lord  Mowbray  pressed  me  so  to  declare  it  before  all 
your  lehool-fellowB.  And  now,  I  hope,"  concluded  he,  "that 
Hr.  Harrington  will  not  bate  poor  Jacob,  though  he  is  the  son 

of ■■ 

He  paused.  I  assured  bim  of  my  regard :  I  assured  bim  that 
I  had  long  unce  got  rid  of  all  the  foolish  prejudices  of  my  child- 
hood. I  thanked  bim  for  the  kindness  and  generosity  he  had 
■howD  in  bearing  Mowbray's  peraecution  for  my  sake,  and  in 


giving  up  tiii  o< 
have  ezpoaed  Qi 

Thankmg  me  again  for  taking,  w  he  »ud,  ancb  a  kind  inierett 
in  the  coucenii  of  a  poor  Jew  like  him,  he  added,  with  lean  in 
hit  ejm,  that  he  wished  he  might  lome  time  lee  me  again ;  that 
lie  should  to  the  last  daj  of  hi*  life  remember  me,  and  ehoold 
pray  for  mjr  health  and  happiness,  ftnd  that  he  wm  sorry  be  hod 
DO  way  of  showing  me  his  gratitude.  Again  he,  recurred  to  hia 
box,  and  would  open  it  to  show  me  the  transladon  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Life  i  or,  if  that  did  not  interett  me,  he  begged  of  me  to 
take  my  choice  from  among  a  few  books  he  had  widi  him ;  per- 
haps one  of  them  might  amuae  me  on  my  journey,  for  he  knew 
I  was  a  readily  yow^  gentiemiM. 

1  could  not  refuse  him.  Ai  he  opened  the  packet  of  books,  I 
uw  one  directed  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  Cambridge.  E  told  Jacob 
that  I  was  going  to  Cambridge.  He  sdd  be  should  be  there  hi 
a  few  days,  for  that  he  took  Cambridge  in  his  road ;  and  be  re- 
joiced that  he  should  see  me  again.  I  gave  bim  a  diree&m  to 
mj  college,  and  for  bis  gratification,  iu  truth,  more  than  for  my 
own,  I  borrowed  the  magazine  containing  the  life  of  Mendels- 
sohn, which  he  was  so  anxious  to lendme.  We  had  now  reached 
the  coach  at  the  top  of  the  hill ;  I  got  in,  and  saw  Jacob  trudging 
after  me  for  some  time  ;  but,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  rood,  I  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  then,  as  my  two  companions  in  the  coach  were 
not  very  entertaining,  one  of  them,  a  great  fat  man,  being  Cast 
asleep  and  moring,  the  other,  a  pale  spare  woman,  being  very 
tick  and  very  cnne,  I  betook  mytelf  to  my  magazine.  1  soon 
perceived  why  the  life  of  Mendelssohn  had  to  deeply  interested 
poor  Jacob.  Mendelssohn  was  a  Jew,  bom  like  himself  in 
abject  poverty,  but,  by  peraeverance,  he  made  hii  way  tbrongh 
incredible  difficulties  to  the  highest  literary  reputation  among 
the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  country  and  of  his  age ;  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Socrates.  In  consequeuca 
of  his  early,  intense,  and  miaapplied  application  in  his  first 
Jewish  scbool,  he  was  aeixed  at  ten  years  old  with  some  dreadful 
nervous  disease;  this  interested  me,  and  I  went  on  with  his 
history.  Of  bis  life  I  should  probably  have  remembered  nothing, 
except  what  related  to  the  nervotie  disorder ;  but  it  so  happened, 
tfaa^  soon  after  I  had  read  this  life,  I  bad  occasion  to  speak  of 
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i^  udit  wu  ofeondderabUadTBDtageiiiiiilrDducuiginetagood 
Mmpaaf  U  Cambridge.  A.  few  dajs  after  I  arrived  there,  Jacob 
eiUed  on  me :  I  returned  his  book,  auuntig  hiiD  that  it  had 
inttreated  me  Tec;  much.  "Then,  lit,"  aaid  he,  "linceyou  are 
■0  food  of  lesming  and  learned  men,  and  so  kind  to  the  Jem, 
there  ii  a  countryman  of  mine  now  at  Cambridge,  nhom  it 
will  be  well  worth  joui  while  to  be  acquainted  with ;  and  who, 
if  1  may  he  bold  enough  to  say  to,  has  been  prapoueiied  in  your 
foirooT,  by  hearing  of  your  humanity  to  poor  Jacob." 

Touched  as  I  wai  by  hia  eagemeii  to  he  of  use  to  me,  I  could 
not  help  amiling  ^  Jacob's  limpUcity  and  enthuiiaam,  when  he 
ptoceeded  to  explain,  that  thii  penon  with  whom  he  wa«  k> 
aniioiu  to  make  me  acquainted  wm  a  learned  rabbi,  who  at  this 
IJine  taught  Hebrew  to  Beveral  of  the  gownsmen  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  ihe  K>n  of  a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  written  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  and  was  himself  author  of  a  treatise  on  fluxions  (sbce 
presented  to,  and  accepted  by  the  uniTenity),  and  moreover  the 
author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  botany.  At  the  moment  Jacob 
«as  ipeaking,  certwnly  my  &ncy  wai  bent  on  «  phaeton  and 
fames,  rather  than  on  Hebrew  or  flnxioiis,  and  the  contraet 
WBs  ttrilting,  between  what  he  conceived  my  firat  objects  at  Cam- 
bridge  would  be,  and  what  they  really  were.  However,  I  thanked' 
him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  promised  to  make  myself  ac~ 
quainted  with  his  learned  countryman.  To  make  the  matter 
Mcnre,  ai  Jacob  was  to  leave  Cambridge  the  next  day,  and  as 
the  rabbi  was  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  scholan  in  the  country, 
and  was  not  to  return  to  Cambridge  till  the  ensuing  week,  Jacob 
left  with  me  a  letter  for  him,  and  the  very  parcel  which  1  had 
•WD  directed  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyons:  these  I  engaged  to  deliver  with 
my  awn  hands.  Jacob  departed  satisfied — happy  in  the  hope  that 
fae  had  done  me  a  service ;  and  eoin  fact  it  proved.  Every  father, 
(nd  every  ton,  who  ha*  been  at  the  univenity,  knows  how  much 
depends  upon  the  coUege  companions  with  whom  a  young  man 
£nt  associates.  There  are  luually  two  sets :  if  he  ahould  join  the 
diitipated  sel,itii  all  over  with  him,  he  learns  nothing;  but  if  he 
sboold  get  into  the  act  with  whom  icience  and  literature  are 
in  bshion,  be  aequirei  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  knowledge ; 
with  all  the  ardour  inspired  by  sympathy  and  emulation,  with  alt 
tlie  bdlity  afibrded  by  public  libraries  and  public  lectures— th« 
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collected  and  combined  mformation  of  the  living  and  the  dead — 
lie  punuei  hii  itudies.  He  then  fully  enjoyi  the  peculiar  b«ne- 
fiU  of  a  imirenity  education,  the  union  of  many  mind*  intetit 
upon  the  aame  object,  nortuBg,  with  all  the  advantagei  of  the 
scientific  division  of  labour,  in  a  literary  manufactory. 

When  I  went  to  deliver  my  packet  to  Mr.  Lyons,  I  wai  lur- 
prised  by  leeing  iu  him  a  man  as  different  as  pouible  from  my 
preconceived  notion  of  a  Jewish  rabbi;  I  never  ihonid  hsve 
guessed  him  to  be  either  a  rabhi,  or  a  Jew.  I  expected  to  have 
leen  a  man  nearly  as  old  at  Methuselah,  with  a  reverend  heard, 
dirty  and  shabby,  and  with  a  blue  pocket  handkerchief  Instead 
of  which  I  saw  a  gay  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  quick 
sparkling  black  eyes,  and  altogether  a  person  of  modem  appear- 
ance, both  in  dress  and  address.  I  thought  I  must  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  presented  my  packet  witli  some  hesitation,  reading 
aloud  the  direction  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyopsi  ."  J  am  the  man,  sir," 
said  he  ;  "our  honest  friend  Jacob  has  deieiihed  you  bo  well, 
Mr.  Harrington — ifr.  WiBiam  ffarringlon  Harrmgtoa  (you  per- 
ceive that  I  am  well  informed)— that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  you  for  some  time.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  by  tiiis  visit  ;  I  should  have  done  myself  the 
hoQOiur  to  wait  upoa  you,  but  I  returned  only  yesterday  from  the 
country,  and  my  necessary  engagements  do  not  leave  as  much 
lime  for  my  pleasures  as  I  coidd  wish." 

I  perceived  by  the  tone  of  bis  address,  that,  though  he  waa  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  he  was  proud  of  showing  himself  to  he  a  man 
of  the  world.  I  found  him  in  the  midit  of  his  Hebrew  scholars, 
and  moreover  with  some  of  the  best  mathematicians,  and  some 
of  the  first  literary  men  in  Cambridge.  I  waa  ave-stmck,  and 
should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss,  had  it  not  been  for  a  print  of 
Mendelssohn  over  the  chimney^iece,  which  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  life  of  this  great  man  ;  by  the  help  of  that  I  bad 
happily  some  ideas  in  common  with  the  learned  Jew,  and  we 
entered  immediately  into  conversadon,  much  to  our  mutual  relief 
and  delight.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  a  first 
visit  from  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  recommended  to  his 
aeqiMntance,  says,  that  "the  initiatory  conversation  of  two 
strangers  is  seldom  pleasing  or  instructive  ;"  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
was  both  pleased  and  instructed  during  this  initiatory  conveiSA- 


tion,  and  Mr.  Lyons  did  not  appear  to  be  oppressed  or  encum- 
bered by  my  viaiL  I  found  by  hia  conveisation,  tbat  thoHgb  lie 
wu  the  son  of  a  great  Hebravr  grammaritin,  and  bimself  a  great 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  though  he  had  written  a  treatise  on 
fluiioDB,  and  a  work  od  botany,  yet  he  was  not  a  mere  mathe- 
matician, a  mere  grammarian,  or  a  mere  botanist,  nor  yet  a  dull 
pedant.     In  despite  of  the  asiertion,  that 


this  Hebrew  scholar  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  fertile  genius. 
This  Tisit  determined  my  course,  and  decided  me  aa  to  the 
society  which  I  kept  during  the  three  happy  and  profitable  years 
1  afterwards  spent  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  larael  Lyooa  ie  now  no  more.  I  hope  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  bis  memory  to  say  that  he  had  his  foibles.  It  was  no  secret 
among  our  coatemporaries  at  Cambridge  that  he  was  like  too 
many  other  men  of  genius,  a  little  deficient  in  economy — shall  I 
say  it?  a  little  extravagant.  The  difficulties  into  which  he 
brought  himself  by  his  improvidence  were,  however,  always  to 
him  matters  of  jest  and  raillery;  and  oflen,  indeed,  proved 
subjects  of  triumph,  for  he  was  sure  to  extricate  himself,  by 
some  of  his  many  talents,  or  by  some  of  bis  many  friends. 

I  should  be  very  sorry,  however,  to  support  the  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  men  of  genius  are  privileged  to  have  certain 
faults.  I  record  with  quite  a  different  intention  these  fatt$,  to 
mark  the  effect  of  circumstances  in  changing  my  own  prepos- 

Tbe  faults  of  Israel  Lyons  were  not  of  that  species  which  I 
expected  to  find  in  a  Jew.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  that  the 
Hebrew  nation  is  in  general  supposed  to  be  too  carefid,  and  lie 
might,  therefore,  be  a  little  vain  of  his  own  carelessness  about 
money  matters.  Be  this  as  it  may,  J  confess  that,  at  the  time,  I 
rather  liked  him  the  better  for  it.  His  disregard,  on  all  occasions, 
of  pecuniary  interest,  gave  me  a  conviction  of  his  liberal  spirit. 
I  was  never  fond  of  money,  or  remarkably  careful  of  it  myself ; 
but  I  always  kept  out  of  deht ;  and  my  father  gave  me  such  a 
liberal  allowance,  that  I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  assist  a  friend. 
Mr.  Lyons'  lively  disposition  and  manners  took  off  all  that  awe 
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trbich  I  might  hsTc  felt  for  bw  learning  and  genius.  I  maj'' 
truly  say,  that  diese  three  yean,  vhich  t  spent  at  Cambridga, 
fixed  my  character,  and  the  whole  tone  and  colour  of  my  futurs 
life.  I  do  not  pretend  to  isy  that  I  had  not,  during  my  time  at 
Ae  university,  and  afterwards  in  London,  my  follies  and  impru- 
dences; but  my  soul  did  not,  like  many  other  soids  of  my 
acquaintance,  "  embody  and  embnite."  When  the  time  for  my 
quitting  Cambridge  arrived,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  and  to  offer  him  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments. In  the  course  of  the  conTersation  I  mentioned  the 
childish  terror  and  arctiion  with  which  I  had  been  early  taught 
to  look  upon  a  Jew.  1  rejoiced  that,  even  while  a  schoolboy,  I 
had  conquered  this  foolish  prejudice  ;  and  that  at  the  university^ 
during  those  years  which  often  decide  our  subaequent  opiniona 
in  life,  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
one,  whose  superior  abilities  and  kindness  of  disposition,  had 
formed  in  my  mind  aasociBtions  of  quite  an  opposite  nature. 
Pleased  with  this  just  tribute  to  his  merit,  and  with  the  dispo- 
sition I  showed  to  think  candidly  of  persons  of  hia  persuasion, 
Mr.  Lyons  wished  to  confirm  me  in  these  sentiments,  and  for 
this  puqjose  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  witii 
whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  Mr.  Montenero,  a 
Jewish  gentleman  bom  in  Spain,  who  had  early  in  life  quitted 
that  country,  in  consequence  of  his  horror  of  tyranny  and 
persecution.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  carry  his  wealth, 
which  was  very  considerable,  safely  out  of  Spain,  and  had 
settled  hi  America,  where  he  had  enjoyed  perfect  toleration  and 
freedom  of  religious  opinion;  and  as,  according  to  Mr.  Lyona' 
description  of  him,  this  Spanish  Jew  must,  1  thought,  be  a  most 
accomplished  and  amiable  person,  I  eagerly  accepted  the  offered 
letter  of  introduction,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  my  first 
business  and  pleasure,  on  arriving  in  London,  to  find  and  make 
myself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Montenero. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

pEortE  like  mjaelf,  of  lively  imagination,  maj  liave  often  felt 
that  change  of  place  anddenly  ex^nguiihei,  ar  pret  a  neir 
llirection  to,  the  ardour  of  their  enthunaini.  Such  pcTBoni  may, 
tbenfoie,  naturally  luspect,  that,  ai  "my  atepi  retired  from 
Cam's  tmooth  margin,"  my  enthiuioam  for  my  learned  rabbi 
mi^ht  gradually  fade  away ;  and  that,  on  my  arrival  in  LondoD, 
I  Ehould  forget  my  detire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  aeeom- 
plished  Spanish  Jew,  But  it  muit  be  ohierred  that,  with  my 
mother's  warmtb  of  imagination,  1  alio  had,  I  vitl  not  (ay,  I 
inherited,  eome  of  my  father's  "  inlentilj/  of  mil," — some  of  that 
Ennneu  of  adhesion  to  a  preconceived  notion  or  purpose,  which 
in  a  good  cause  i%  called  reaolution,  in  a  bad  cause  obitinacy  ; 
and  which  ia  either  t,  curse  or  a  blening  to  the  possessor, 
according  to  the  degree  or  habit  of  exercising  the  reasoning 
Iiculty  with  which  he  may  he  endowed. 

On  my  arrival  in  London,  a  variety  of  petty  unForeMen  obsta- 
cles occurred  to  prevent  my  accomplishing  my  viut  to  the 
Spanish  Jew.  New  and  never-ending  demands  npon  my  dme 
inxe,  both  in  and  out  of  my  own  family,  bo  that  there  seemed  a 
necessity  for  my  spMlding  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  in  a 
rainner  vholly  independent  of  my  will.  There  seemed  to  he 
aome  fatality  that  set  at  nought  all  my  previous  plans  and  calcu- 
UtiDDB.  Every  morning  for  a  week  after  my  arrival,  I  regulariy 
pat  my  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Montenero  into  my  pocket, 
resolving  that  I  would  that  day  lind  him  out,  and  pay  my  visit; 
bat  after  walking  all  the  morning,  to  hear  and  to  forbear  various 
engagements,  to  execute  promised  commissions,  and  to  fulfil 
Jnnninerable  duties,  I  regularly  came  home  as  I  went  out,  with 
my  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  with  the  sad  conviction  that  it  was 
ntteily  impossible  to  deliver  It  that  day.  These  obstacles,  and 
tbii  contrariety  of  external  circumstances,  instead  of  bending 
my  wHl,  or  making  me  give  up  my  intention,  lixed  it  more 
finnly  in  my  mind,  and  strengthened  my  determination.  Nor 
«u  I  the  least  shaken  fVom  the  settled  purpose  of  my  soul,  by 
the  perversity  with  which  every  one  in  our  house  opposed  or 
craitemned  that  purpoie.     One  morning,  when  I  had  my  letter 


and  my  hat  in  my  hand,  1  met  my  father,  who  after  looking  at 
tbe  direction  of  the  letter,  and  hearing  that  I  vai  going  on  a 
visit  to  a  Spanish  Jew,  asked  what  business  upon  earth  1  could 
have  with  a  Jew— cursed  the  whole  race — rejoiced  that  he  had 
Sve-and-twenty  years  ago  voted  agaiiiBt  their  naturalization  in 
England,  and  ended  as  he  began,  by  wondering  what  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  could  make  me  scrape  acquaintance  with  such 
fellows.  When,  in  reply,  1  mentioned  my  friend,  Mr.  Israel 
Lyons,  and  the  high  character  he  had  drawn  of  Mr.  Montenero, 
mj  father  laughed,  saying  that  be  would  answer  for  it  my  friend 
Israel  was  not  an  Israelite  without  guile ;  for  that  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  Israelite  he  had  never  yet  seen,  and  he  had  seen  a  con- 
founded deal  of  the  world.  He  decided  that  my  accomplished 
Spanish  Jew  would  prove  an  adventurer,  and  he  advised  me,  a 
young  man,  heir  to  a  good  English  fortune,  to  keep  out  of  his  fo- 
reign clutches  :  in  ihort,  he  stuck  to  the  advice  he  gave  me,  and 
only  wished  I  would  stick  to  the  promise  I  gave  him,  when  I  was 
ten  years  old,  to  have  no  dealing)  vnlh  the  Jettn,  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  endeavoured  to  give  my  explanation  of  the  word  dealings. 
My  father's  temper,  naturally  positive,  had,  I  observed,  become, 
as  be  advanced  in  years,  much  more  dogmatic  and  intolerant.  I 
avoided  contradicting  his  aasertions ;  but  I  determined  to  pursue 
my  own  course  in  a  matter  where  there  could  be  nothing  really 
wrong  or  improper,  lliat  morning,  however,  I  must,  I  per- 
ceived, as  in  duty  bound,  sacrifice  to  my  father;  he  took  mo 
under  tbe  arm,  and  carried  me  away  to  introduce  me  to  some 
commonplace  member  of  parliament,  who,  as  he  assured  me, 
was  a  much  fitter  and  mare  profitable  acquaintance  for  me  than 
any  member  of  the  synagogue  could  possibly  he. 

The  next  morning,  when,  firm  to  my  purpose,  I  was  sallying 
forth,  my  mother,  with  a  face  of  tender  expostulation  and  alarm, 
stopped  me,  and  entreated  me  to  listen  to  her.  My  mother, 
whose  health  had  always  been  delicate,  bad  within  these  three 
last  years  fallen  into  what  is  called  a  very  nervous  state,  and 
this,  with  ber  natural  timidity  and  sensibility,  inclined  her  now 
to  a  variety  of  superstitious  feelings — to  a  belief  in  preienti- 
wrotf  and  presages,  omens  and  dreams,  added  to  ber  original 
belief  in  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Some  of  these  her 
peculiarities  of  opinion  and  feeling  had  perhaps,  at  first,  only 
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been  aisumei),  or  yielded  te  in  her  leuon  of  youth  and  beaatj, 
la  interest  her  admirers  and  to  diatinguiili  henelf  in  aociety ;  but 
u  age  advanced,  they  had  been  conlirtned  by  habit  and  weak- 
ntsa,  so  that  what  in  the  beginning  might  have  been  affectalioD, 
wai  in  the  end  reality.  She  was  alarmed,  ebe  raid,  by  the 
leries  of  strange  coincidences  which,  from  my  earliest  childhood, 
had  occurred,  seeming  lo  connect  my  fate,  in  some  extraordinary 
manner,  nitli  these  Jews.  She  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  illness  when  I  was  a  child :  ehe  confessed  that  she  bad 
retained  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  a  Jew — a  weakness  it 
might  be— but  she  had  had  dreams  and  preitntimetiU,  and  ray 
fortune  had  been  told  lier  while  I  was  at  Cambridge ;  and  soma 
evil,  she  had  been  assured,  hung  over  me  within  the  five 
ensuing  years — some  evil  connected  with  a  Jew :  in  short,  she 
did  not  absolutely  believe  in  such  prophecies,  but  still  it  was 
exBaordinary  that  the  first  thing  my  mind  should  be  intent  upon, 
in  coming  to  town,  should  be  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  she  earnestly 
vished  that  I  would  avoid  rather  than  seek  the  connexion. 

Knowing  my  mother's  turn  for  the  romantic,  I  had  anticipated 
her  delight  at  the  idea  of  making  acquaintance  with  a  noble- 
minded  travelled  Spaniard ;  but  uiiluckily  her  imagination  had 
galoped  off  in  a,  contrary  direction  to  mine,  and  now  my  only 
chance  was  to  make  her  hear  reason,  and  a  very  bad  chance  I 
knew  this  to  be.  I  endeavoured  to  combat  her  pratntimtnt,  and 
tn  explain  whatever  appeared  extraordinary  in  my  love  and 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  by  recalling  the  slight  and  natural  circum- 
stances at  school  und  the  university,  which  had  changed  my 
early  prejudice ;  and  I  laboured  to  show  that  no  natural  onti- 
pathy  could  have  existed,  since  it  had  been  completely  conquered 
by  humanity  and  reason  ;  so  that  now  I  had  formed  what  might 
rather  appear  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  race  of  Israel.  I 
isboured  these  points  in  vain.  When  I  urged  the  literary  ad^ 
vantages  I  hod  reaped  from  my  friendship  with  Mr.  Israel 
Lyons,  she  besought  me  not  to  talk  of  friendship  with  persons  of 
that  sort.  I  had  now  awakened  another  train  of  associations,  all 
mifavourable  to  my  views.  My  mother  uwndereii— for  both  she 
and  my  father  were  great  aonderert,  as  ace  all,  whether  high  or 
lo",  who  have  lived  only  with  one  act  of  people — my  mother 
wondered  that,  instead  of  seeking  acquaintance  in  the  city  with 


old  Jews  and  persons  of  vbom  nobody  had  ever  heard,  I  could 
not  find  companioni  of  my  owd  age  and  rank  in  life  :  for 
Initance,  my  lehoalfellow  and  friend.  Lord  Mowbray,  who  iraa 
now  in  town,  just  returned  from  abroad,  a  tine  yoimg  officer, 
"much  admired  here  by  the  ladies,  I  can  auure  you,  Harring- 
ton," added  my  mother.  This,  at  I  bad  opportunity  of  teeing-, 
was  perfectly  true;  four,  nearly  five  years  had  made  a  great 
apparent  change  in  Mowbr«y  for  the  better;  hi*  raannen  were 
formed ;  his  air  that  of  a  man  of  fashion — a  military  man  of 
fashion.  He  had  served  a  campaign  abroad,  had  been  at  tbe  siega 
of  Gibraltar,  had  much  to  gay,  and  could  say  it  well.  We  all  know 
what  attoaisbing  metamorphoses  are  sometimes  wrought  even 
on  tbe  most  hopeless  subjects,  by  seeing  something  of  tbe  world, 
by  serving  a  campaign  oi  two.  How  many  a  light,  em]>ty  shell 
of  a  young  man  comes  home  full,  if  not  of  sense,  at  least  of 
somediing  bearuig  tbe  semblance  of  sense  I  How  many  a  heavy 
lout,  a  dull  son  of  earth,  returns  enlivened  into  a  conversable 
being,  who  can  tell  at  least  of  what  it  has  seen,  heard,  and  felt, 
if  not  understood;  and  who  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever  after- 
wards, by  the  help  of  telling  of  other  countries,  may  pass  in  hit 
own  for  a  man  of  solid  judgment!  Such  being  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  these  means,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
cases,  we  may  imagine  the  great  improvement  produced  in  a 
young  man  of  Lord  Mowbray's  abilities,  and  with  his  amhitioa 
both  to  please  and  to  shine.  In  youth,  and  by  youth,  in)> 
provement  in  appearance  and  manner  is  easily  mistaken  for 
improvement  In  mind  and  principle.  All  that  I  had  disliked 
in  the  schoolboy — the  tyrannical  disposition — tbe  cruel  temper 
— tbe  insolent  tone — had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  I  saw 
tbe  deportment  which  distinguished  a  gentleman.  Whatever 
remained  of  party  spirit,  so  different  from  the  wrangling,  over^- 
bearing,  mischievous  party  spirit  of  the  boy,  was  in  the  man  and 
the  officer  so  happily  blended  with  iove  of  the  service,  and 
with  ffiprit  de  corju,  that  it  seemed  to  add  a  fresh  grace,  auima* 
mation,  and  frankness  to  his  manner.  The  evil  spirit  of  perse- 
cution was  dislodged  from  his  soul,  or  laid  asleep  within  him, 
and  in  its  place  appeared  the  conciliating  spirit  of  politenesa. 
He  showed  a  desire  to  cultivate  my  friendship,  which  still  men 
prepossessed  me  in  hi*  favour.  ^ 


HoWbray  happened  to  call  upon  me  loon  ofttT  the  converse- 
tion  I  hod  with  my  motbar  about  Che  Spaauh  Jew.  I  had  not 
been  diwuaded  from  my  purpose  by  her  representations  ;  but  I 
had  detemiined  to  pay  my  viait  without  saying  any  thing'  more 
■bout  the  matter,  and  to  foini  my  own  judgment  of  the  man.  A 
new  difficulty,  however,  occurred  i  my  letter  of  introducttati  had 
disappeared.  I  searched  my  pockets,  my  portfulios,  my  letter- 
cue,  every  conceivable  place,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Mow- 
bray ohligingly  awisted  me  in  (bis  search;  hut  after  emptying 
lialf  a  dozen  times  over  portfolios,  pockets,  and  desks,  I  was 
ashamed  to  give  him  more  trouble,  and  I  gave  up  the  letter  as 
loet  When  Mowbray  heard  that  this  letter,  about  which  1  was 
K  snziouB,  was  an  introduction  to  a  Jewish  gentleman,  he  could 
not  forbear  rallying  me  a  little,  but  in  a  very  agreeable  tone, 
i^ion  the  con^ancy  of  my  IsraelitiBh  taste,  and  the  perfect  conti- 
nuance of  my  identity. 

"  I  left  you,  Harrington,  and  I  And  you,  after  four  years' 
absence,  intent  upon  a  Jew ;  boy  and  man  you  are  one  and  the 
tame;  and  in  your  case,  'tis  well  that  the  boy  and  man  should 
sii  iadividual  make ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am  glad  to  change  my 
identity,  like  all  other  mortals,  once  in  seven  years;  and  I  hope 
yoa  dunk  1  have  changed  far  the  better." 

Itwas  impossible  to  think  otherwise,  especially  at  that  moment. 
In  *  frank,  open-hearted  manucr,  he  talked  of  his  former 
tyraonical  nature,  and  blamed  himself  for  our  schoolboy  quarrel. 
1  WM  eharmed  with  him,  and  the  more  so,  when  he  entered  so 
warmly  or  so  politely  into  my  present  distress,  and  sympathized 
with  my  madness  of  the  moment.  He  suggested  all  that  was 
passible  to  be  done  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  letter.  Could  not  I 
get  another  in  its  stead  T  The  same  friend  who  gave  me  one 
letter  of  introduction  could  write  another.  No ;  Mr.  Israel 
Lyons  had  left  Cambridge,  and  I  knew  not  where  to  direct  Ui 
him.  Could  not  I  present  myself  to  Mr.  Montenero  without  a 
letter?  lliat  might  he  rather  an  awkward  proceeding,  but  I  was 
not  to  be  stopped  by  any  nice  ohaervances,  now  that  I  had  set 
my  mind  upon  the  matter.  Unluckily,  however,  1  could  by  no 
means  recollect  the  exact  address  of  Mr.  Montenero.  I  was  - 
puiled  among  half  a  dozen  different  streets  and  numbers : 
tiowhtMj  offered  to  walk  with  me,  and  we  went  to  each  of  these 
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etreeta,  and  to  all  the  variety  of  numbers  I  t\igge»tei,  but  in 
vain ;  no  Mr.  Montenero  was  to  be  found.  At  lost,  tired  and 
diaappoiDted,  as  I  wag  returning  home,  Mowbra;  stiid  he  thought 
he  could  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my  chance  of  seeing  my 
Spanish  Je«,  by  introducing  me  to  the  most  celebrated  Jew  that 
ever  appeared  in  England.  Then  tuning  into  a  street  near  one 
of  the  play'hoiises,  he  knocked  at  tlie  door  of  a  house  where 
Macklin  the  actor  lodged.  Lord  Mowbray  wat  well  acquainted 
with  bim,  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  celebrated  man.  He  was  at  this  time  past  the  meridian  of 
ordinary  life,  but  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  bis  extraordinary  course, 
and  in  the  full  splendour  and  vigour  of  his  powers. 

"Here,"  said  Mowbray,  presenting  me  to  Macklin,  "is  a 
young  gentleman,  who  is  amhitioui  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
most  celebrated  Jew  that  ever  appeared  in  England.  Allow  so* 
to  introduce  him  to  the  real,  original  Jew  of  Venice : 


Whose  lines  are  those,  Harrington  ?  do  you  know  !" 

"  Yourt,  I  suppose." 

"Mine!  you  do  me  much  honour:  no,  they  are  Mr.  Pope'*. 
Then  you  don't  know  the  anecdote ! 

"  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  persiuded  by  Bollng- 
broke  to  go  once  more  to  the  play-house,  to  see  Mr.  MackliD  in 
the  character  of  Shylock.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 
Pope  was  seated  among  the  critics  in  the  pit.  He  was  so  much 
struck  and  transported  with  admiration,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
play,  he  started  up,  and  repeated  that  diatich. 

"  Now,  was  not  I  right  when  I  told  you,  Harrington,  that  I 
would  introduce  you  to  the  most  celebrated  Jew  in  all  England, 
in  all  Christendom,  In  the  whole  civilized  world  ?" 

No  one  better  than  Mowbray  knew  the  tone  of  enthusiastic 
theatric  admiration  in  which  the  heroes  of  (he  stage  like,  or  are 
supposed  to  like,  to  he  addressed.  Macklin,  who  was  not  easy 
to  please,  was  pleased.  Tbe  linei,  or  as  Quin  insisted  upon 
their  being  called,  the  cordage  of  his  face  relaxed.  He  raised, 
turned,  and  settled  his  wig,  in  sign  of  satisfaction  ;  then  with  a 
complaceut  nolle  gave  me  a  little  nod,  and  suffered  Lord  Moip> 
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bray  to  draiT  him  out  by  d^rees  into  a  repetition  of  the  history 
of  hii  first  attempt  to  play  the  character  of  Shylock.  A  play 
altered  from  Shakapeare's,  and  called  "The  Jew  of  Venice," 
had  been  for  some  time  in  vogue.  In  [his  play,  the  Jen  had 
been  represented,  by  the  actors  of  the  part,  as  a  ludicrous  and 
contemptible,  rather  than  a  detestable  character ;  and  when 
Macklin,  recurring  to  Sbakspeara'a  originai  Shylock,  proposed, 
in  the  revived  Merchant  of  Venice,  to  play  the  pari  in  a  serious 
Btyle,  he  was  scoffed  at  by  the  whole  company  of  his  brother 
sctors,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  screw  the 
manager's  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  and  prevail  upon  him 
to  hazard  the  attempt.     Take   the   account  in  Macklin's  owu 

"  When  the  long  expected  night  at  last  arrived,  the  house  was 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  first  company  in  town. 
The  two  front  rows  of  the  pit,  as  usual,  were  full  of  critics.  I 
eyed  them,"  said  Macklin,  "I  eyed  them,  sir,  through  the  slit 
ui  the  curtain,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  there;  aa  I  wished,  in 
sDch  a  cause,  to  be  ttied  by  a  tpeciat  jirt/.  When  I  made  my 
appearance  in  the  green-room,  dressed  for  the  part,  with  my  red 
hat  on  my  head,  my  piqued  beard,  my  loose  black  gown,  and 
with  a  confidence  which  I  had  never  before  assumed,  the  per- 
formers all  stared  at  one  another,  and  evidently  with  a  stare  of 
diiapp ointment  Well,  sir,  hitherto  all  was  right,  till  the  last 
hell  mng  ;  then,  I  confess,  my  heart  began  ta  beat  a  little :  how- 
ever, I  mustered  up  ali  the  courage  I  could,  and  recommending 
my  cause  to  Providence,  threvr  myself  boldly  on  the  stage,  and 
was  received  by  one  of  the  loudest  thunders  of  applause  I  ever 
hefore  experienced.  The  opening  scenes  being  rather  tame  and 
level,  I  could  not  eipect  much  applause;  but  I  found  myself 
listened  to:  I  could  hear  distinctly  in  the  pit,  the  words  '  fery 
veil — very  vieU  indeed  !  thitmameema  U)  knoa  tehat  he  it  <d>(nit.' 
These  encomiums  warmed  mc,  but  did  not  overset  me.  J  knew 
vhere  1  should  have  the  pull,  which  was  in  the  third  act,  and 
■CGordingly  at  this  period  1  threw  out  all  my  fire ;  and  as  the 
contrasted  puaions  of  joy  for  the  merchant's  losses,  and  grief  for 
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the  elopement  of  Jeidca,  open  a  fine  field  for  an  actor's  powers 
I  had  the  good  fortuae  to  pleaie  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause; 
»nd  I  was  ohiiged  to  pause  between  the  ipeechea  to  give  it  vent, 
■o  a>  to  be  heard.  The  triai  tcene  wound  up  the  fulne>q  of  my 
reputation.  Here  I  was  well  luteued  to,  and  here  I  made  auch 
B  ailent  yet  forcible  impreiiiioa  on  my  audience,  that  I  retired 
from  thb  great  attempt  most  perfectly  satisfied.  On  my  return 
lo  the  green-room,  after  the  play  was  over,  it  waa  crowded  ivith 
nobility  and  critics,  who  all  complimented  me  in  the  wannett 
and  most  unbounded  manner ;  and  the  aituation  I  felt  myself  in, 
I  must  confess,  was  one  of  the  most  flattering  and  intoxicadug 
of  my  whole  life.  No  money,  no  title,  could  purchase  what  I 
felt.  By  G — ,  sir,  though  I  was  not  worth  fifty  pounds  in  the 
worid  at  that  time,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  CharUt  the  Oreat 
for  that  night." 

The  emphasis  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Macklin  spoke, 
pleased  me— enthusiastic  people  are  always  well  pleased  with 
enlhuaiasm.  My  curiosity  too  was  strongly  excited  to  see  him 
play  Shylock.  I  returned  home  full  of  the  Jew  of  Venice ;  but, 
nevertheless,  not  forgetting  my  Spanish  Jew. — At  last,  my 
mother  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  me  perplex  and  vex  myself 
in  my  fruitless  search  for  the  letter,  and  confessed  that  while  we 
were  talking  the  preceding  day,  finding  that  no  ailments  or 
persuasions  of  hers  had  had  any  effect,  she  had  delemtined  oti 
what  she  called  a  pious  fraud :  so,  while  I  was  in  the  room — 
before  my  face — while  I  was  walking  up  and  down,  holding 
forth  in  praise  of  my  Jewish  friend  whom  I  did  know,  and  my 
Jewish  friend  whom  1  did  not  know,  she  had  taken  up  Mr. 
Israet  Lyons'  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  had 
thrown  it  into  the  fire. 

I  was  Tcry  much  provoked;  but  to  my  mother,  and  a  mother 
who  was  BO  fond  of  me,  what  could  I  say  ?  After  all,  1  con- 
fessed there  was  a  good  deal  of  fancy  in  the  case  on  my  side  as 
well  as  on  hers.  1  endeavoured  to  forget  my  disappointment. 
Hy  imagination  turned  again  to  Shylock  and  Macklin ;  and,  to 
please  me,  my  mother  promised  to  make  a  large  party  to  go 
with  me  to  see  the  Aferchant  of  Venice  the  next  night  that 
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Macklin  should  act ;  but,  Dnfoitonalely,  Macklin  had  j  ust  noir 
qutrrellcd  with  the  mBiisger,  and  till  this  could  be  made  up, 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  condeiceDding  to  perfonn. 

Heantiine  my  mother  having,  aa  »he  thought,  fairly  got  rid  of 
tbe  Jews,  and  Mowbray  hsviDg,  as  he  said,  cured  me  of  niy 
present  lit  of  Jewish  insanity,  desired  to  introduce  me  to  hi) 
mother  and  sister.  They  had  now  just  come  to  town  &om  the 
Priory — Brantefield  Priory,  an  ancient  family-seat,  where,  much 
la  her  daughter's  discomfiture,  Lady  do  Brantefield  usually 
resided  eight  months  of  the  year,  because  there  she  felt  her 
dignity  mure  safe  from  contact,  and  herself  of  more  indisputable 
and  unrivalled  consequence,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  jostling 
pretensions  and  modem  innoTations  of  the  metropolis.  At  the 
Piiory  every  thing  attested,  recorded,  aud  flattered  her  pride  of 
ancient  and  illustrious  descent.  In  my  childhood  I  bad  once 
been  with  my  mother  at  the  Priory,  and  I  still  retained  a  lively 
teoollectioii  of  the  antique  wonders  of  the  place.  Foremost  in 
my  memory  came  an  old  picture,  called  "  Sir  JosseUne  going  to 
the  Holy  Land,"  where  Sir  JosseUne  de  Mowbray  stood,  in 
complete  armour,  pointing  to  a  horrid  figure  of  a  prostrate  Jew, 
on  whose  .naked  back  an  executioner,  with  uplifted  whip,  waa 
pepared  to  inflict  stripes  for  some  shocking  crime. — This  picture 
had  been  painted  in  times  when  the  proportions  of  the  liuman 
figure  were  little  attended  to,  and  when  foreshortening  was  not 
St  all  understood;  this  added  to  the  horrible  effect,  for  the 
executioner's  arm  and  scourge  v  ere  of  tremendous  site ;  Sir 
Joaiehne  itood  miraculously  tail,  and  the  Jew,  crouching,  Bn|>- 
plicating,  sprawling,  was  the  most  distorted  squalid  figure,  eyes 
ever  beheld,  or  imagination  could  conceive. 

After  having  once  beheld  it,  I  could  never  bear  to  look  upon 
it  ^ain,  nor  did  1  ever  afterwards  enter  the  tapestry  chamber : 
— but  there  were  tome  other  of  the  antique  rooms  in  which  I 
delighted,  and  divers  pieces  of  old  furniture  which  I  reverenced. 
There  was  an  ancient  bed,  with  scolloped  tester,  and  tarnished 
quilt,  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  slept;  and  a  huge  embroi- 
dered [nncushion  done  by  no  hands,  as  you  may  guess,  but  those 
of  the  uuforttmate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  during  her 
esplirity,  certainly  worked  harder   than  ever   queen   worked 


Then  there  wai  an  old,  wtmn-eateD  chair,  in  irhich  John  of 
Gaunt  had  Mt;  and  I  Temember  that  nhile  Lady  de  Branlefield 

expreaied  her  juit  indignation  againit  the  worma,  for  having 
d«.red  to  attack  this  precious  relique,  I,  kneeling  to  the  cbair, 
admired  the  curious  fretwork,  the  duity  honeycombs,  which 
these  invisible  liltie  workmen  had  excavated.  But  John  of 
Gaunt'a  chair  was  nothing  to  King  John's  table.  There  vaa 
a  little  black  oak  table,  too,  with  broken  leg*,  which  woi  in- 
Taltlable — for,  as  Lady  de  Brantefleld  confidently  affirmed,  King 
John  of  France,  and  the  Black  Prince,  had  sat  and  supped  at 
it  1  marvelled  much  in  silence— for  1  had  been  sharply 
reproved  for  aame  observatiaa  I  had  unwittingly  made  on  the 
littleness  and  crookedness  of  a  dark,  comer-chimneyed  nook 
shown  us  for  the  banqiieting-rooia ;  and  I  had  fallen  into 
complete  disgrace  for  having  called  the  winding  staircases, 
leading  to  the  turret- chamben,  baet  ttairt. 

Of  Lady  de  Brantefield,  the  touch-me-not  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  I  had  retained  a  sublime,  but  not  a  beautiful  idea — I 
now  felt  a  desire  to  see  her  again,  to  verify  my  old  notion. 

Of  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  who  at  the  time  I  had  been  at  tho 
Priory,  was  a  little  child,  some  years  yoimger  than  myself,  I 
could  recollect  nothing,  except  thar  she  wore  a  pink  sash,  of 
which  she  was  very  vain,  and  that  she  had  been  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner  by  Mrs.  Fowler,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  my  inmost  soul  had  recoiled.  I  remember,  indeed, 
pitying  her  little  ladyship  for  being  under  such  dominion,  and 
longing  to  ask  her  whether  Fowler  bad  told  her  the  story  of 
Simon  the  Jew.  But  I  could  never  commune  with  Lady  Anne; 
for  either  she  was  up  in  the  nursery,  or  Fowler  was  at  her  hack 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  little  Lady  Anne  was  sitting  upright  on 
her  stool  at  her  mother's  feet,  whom  I  did  not  care  to  approach, 
and  in  whose  presence  I  seldom  ventured  to  speak — consequently 
my  curiosity  on  this  point  had,  from  that  hour,  slumbered  within 
me ;  but  it  now  wakened,  upon  my  mother's  proposing  to  present 
me  to  Lady  Anne,  and  the  pleasure  of  asking  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  answer  to  my  long-meditated  question,  was  the  chief 
gratification  I  promised  myself  from  the  renewal  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  her  ladyslnp. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Hi  recollection  of  Lad;  de  BrantefieM  proved  wonderfully 
correct ;  she  gave  me  back  the  image  I  had  in  my  mind — a  itiS, 
haughty-looking  picture  of  a  faded  old  beauty.  Adhering  reli- 
giously to  the  fashion  of  the  times  when  she  had  been  worshipped, 
■he  made  it  a  point  to  wear  the  old  head-dresi  exactly.  She 
wu  in  black,  in  a  hoop  of  vast  circumference,  and  the  looked 
and  moved  as  if  her  being  Countess  de  BrsnCefield  in  her  own 
nght,  and  concentring  in  ber  person  five  baronies,  ought  to  be 
for  ever  preient  to  the  memory  of  all  mankind,  as  it  was  to  her 

My  mother  presented  me  to  her  ladyship.  The  ceremony  of 
introdoction  between  a  young  gentleman  and  an  old  lady  of 
Ibose  times,  performed  on  his  part  with  a  luw  bow  and  look  of 
profound  deference,  on  hers,  with  buck  stepping-curtsy  and 
bridled  head,  was  very  different  from  the  nodding,  iiobbtng 
trick  of  the  present  day.  As  soon  as  the  Jtrtale  of  Lady  de 
Bontefield's  sentence,  touching  honour,  happiness,  and  family 
connexion,  would  permit,  I  receded,  and  turned  from  the  mother 
to  the  daughter,  little  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  a  light  fantastic 
figure,  bedecked  with  "  daisies  pied,"  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  tiny  French  flowers,  whose  invisible  wire  stalks  kept  in  per- 
petual motion  as  she  turned  her  pretty  head  from  side  to  side. 
Smiling,  sighing,  tittering,  flirting  with  the  officers  round  her, 
i*Ay  Anne  appeared,  and  seemed  as  if  she  delighted  in  appear^ 
ing,  as  perfect  a  contrast  as  possible  to  heraugusi  and  formidable 
mother.  The  daughter  had  seen  the  ill  effect  of  the  mother's 
liiDghty  demeanour,  and,  mistaking  reverse  of  wrong  for  right, 
iad  given  reserve  and  dignity  to  the  winds.  Taught  by  the 
liappy  example  of  Colonel  Topham,  who  preceded  me,  I  learned 
Uiat  the  low  bow  would  have  been  here  quite  out  of  place.  The 
sliding  how  was  for  Lady  Anne,  and  the  way  was  to  dash  into 
nonsense  with  her  directly,  and  fnll  into  the  midst  of  nonsense  I 
aaihed.  Though  her  ladyship's  perfect  accessibility  seemed  to 
promise  prompt  reply  to  any  question  that  could  be  asked ;  yet 
the  single  one  about  which  I  felt  any  curiosity,  I  could  not 
conliiT*  to  iatiodnce  dtiring  the  fint  three  bouri  I  was  in  her 


ladyship'!  campmy.  There  iras  such  s  quantity  of  preliminary 
DOiuense  to  get  through,  and  ao  many  previous  questiona  to  be 
disptned  of;  for  example,  I  irai  first  to  decide  which  of  three 
colour*  I  preferred,  all  of  them  pronounced  Co  be  the  prettieit  in 
the  univene,  bout  de  Parit,  ail  de  rempereur,  and  a  tt^prtMted 

At  that  moment,  Lady  Anne  vore  the  tupprated  tigh,  but  I 
did  not'know  it — I  mistook  it  for  boue  de  Pari* — conceive  atj 
ignorance  !  No  two  thinga  in  nature,  not  a  hone-cheatiiut  and  a 
oheitnut-horse,  could  be  more  different. 

Conceive  ray  confuaion  !  and  Colonels  Topbam  and  Beauderk 
itanding  by.  But  I  recovered  myself  in  public  opinion,  by 
admiring  the  slipper  on  her  ladyahip's  little  foot.  Nov  I  showed 
my  taste,  for  this  alipper  had  but  the  night  before  arrived  exprCM 
from  Paris,  and  it  was  called  a  Denen-^  voir ;  and  how  a  slipper, 
with  a  heel  bo  high,  and  a  qoarter  so  low,  coulit  be  kept  ou  the 
foot,  or  bow  the  fair  could  walk  in  it,  I  could  not  conceive,  exeept 
by  rtie  special  care  of  her  guardian  sylph. 

After  the  D«n<«-j|  voir  had  fixed  all  eyes  as  desired,  the  lady 
turning  alternately  to  Colonels  Tophain  and  Beauclerk,  with 
npid  gestures  of  ecstasy,  exclaimed,  "The  j/oi^!  the  jmw^.' 
Oh  !  on  Wednesday  I  shall  have  the  pmtfr 

Now  what  manner  of  thing  a  poi^t  might  be,  I  had  not  the 
•lightest  conception.  "  It  requireth,"  said  Bacon,  "great  euD- 
ning  for  a  man  in  discoime  to  leeoi  to  know  that  which  he 
knowelh  noL"  Warned  by  bmte  de  Parit  and  the  eofpretted 
ugh,  thU  time  I  found  safety  in  silence.  I  listeDed,  and  learned, 
first  that  mpou^was  the  most  charming  thing  in  the  creation; 
next,  that  nobody  upon  earth  could  be  seen  in  Paris  without  one; 
that  one  was  coming  from  Mademoiselle  Benin,  pec  &*ottt  of 
Miss  Wilkes,  for  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  and  that  it  would  be  on 
ber  head  on  Wednesday;  and  Colonel  Topbam  swore  lime 
would  be  no  resisting  ber  ladyship  in  thepo^  she  would  look 
to  killing. 

"  So  killing,"  was  the  colonel's  last 

I  now  thought  that  1  had  Lady  Anne's  ear  to  myself;  but 
•he  ran  on  to  something  else,  and  I  was  forced  to  follow  as  aha 
Aimmed  over  fields  of  nonsense.  At  last  she  did  stop  to  take 
breatli,  and  I  did  get  in  my  odc  qocsdon :  to  which  her  Udyiliip 
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replied,  "Poor  Fowler  frigbten  me?  Lord!  No.  Like  h«rl 
oh!  ja — dole  upon  Fowler  I  didn't  you? — No,  you  hatad  licr,  I 
remember.  Well,  but  I  auure  you  ahe'i  the  beat  creature  in 
the  oorld ;  I  could  always  make  ber  do  juit  what  I  pleaied. 
PiHitiTei3-,  I  must  make  you  make  it  up  with  her,  if  I  can 
Temember  it,  when  ehe  cOme»  up  to  town — *he  i»  to  come  up  for 
my  birthday.  Mamma,  you  know,  generally  leaTei  her  at  the 
Priory,  to  take  care  of  all  the  old  tmmpery,  and  «how  the  place 
—you  know  it's  a  ihom  place.  Bat  I  tell  Colonel  Topbftm,  when 
r>e  a  place  of  mj  own,  I  poiitivety  will  have  it  modem,  and  all 
thebmiture  in  the  very  newest  (tylc.  I'mMiick  of  oldrelique* ! 
Natural,  jou  know,  when  /  hate  been  haviag  a  surfeit  all  mjr 
life  of  old  beds  and  chaira,  and  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Black 
Prince.  But  the  Black  Prince,  I  remember,  waa  always  a  rast 
fsranrite  of  yours.  Well,  but  poor  Fowler,  you  must  like  her, 
too — I  assure  you  she  always  speaks  with  tenderness  of  you; 
■fat  is  really  the  beat  old  sou! !  for  she's  growing  oldish,  but  so 
fJuthful,  and  so  sincere  too.  Only  flatters  mamma  sometiiDet 
>o,  1  can  hardly  help  laughing  in  her  face ;  but  then  you  know 
niamma,  and  old  kdtes,  when  they  come  to  that  paas,  must  he 
flillered  to  keep  them  up — 'tis  but  charitable — really  right. 
Poor  Fowler's  daughter  is  to  be  my  nutid." 

"I  did  not  know  Fowler  had  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter 
grown  up." 

"Nancy  Fowler)  not  know!  Oh  I  yes,  quite  grown  up,  lit 
to  be  marricd.'Hinly  a  year  younger  than  I  am.  And  there's 
our  old  apothecary  in  the  country  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her  t 
But  he's  too  old  and  viiffgy — but  it  would  make  a  sort  of  lady  of 
ber,  and  her  mother  will  have  it  so — but  she  aha'n't — I've  no 
Dotian  of  compulsion.  Nancy  shall  be  my  maid,  for  she  is  quite 
out  of  the  common  stylo  j  can  copy  verses  for  one — I've  no 
tiiiie,  you  know — and  draws  patterns  in  a  minute.  I  declare  I 
^'t  know  which  I  love  best— Fowler  or  Nancy — poor  old 
Fowler,  1  think.  Do  you  know  she  say*  I'm  *o  like  the  print  of 
lie  Queen  of  Franco.  It  never  struck  me ;  but  I'll  go  and  ask 
Topham." 

I  perceived  that  Fowler,  wiser  grown,  had  learned  how  much 
"MTt  secure  ihe  reign  of  flattery  is,  than  the  reign  of  terror, 
^e  was  now,  as  I  found,  supreme  in  the  favour  of  both  ber 


young  and  old  lady.  The  apeciiuea  I  have  given  of  Lady  Anne 
Mawbnty'e  converssdon,  or  ratlier  of  Lady  Anne's  mode  of  talk- 
ing, will,  I  fancy,  be  amply  eufficient  to  satiate  all  curioMly 
concerning  her  ladyahip'a  uuderslanding  and  character.  She 
liad,  indeed,  like  moBt  of  the  young  ladiei  her  companions — 
"no  character  at  all." 

Female  conversation  in  general  was,  at  thia  time,  very  different 
from  vllat  it  is  in  our  happier  days.  A  few  bright  stars  had 
risen,  and  shone,  and  been  admired ;  hut  the  useful  light  had 
not  diSused  itself.  Mils  Talbot's  and  Miss  Carter's  leaming 
and  piety,  Mrs.  Montague's  geniue,  Mn.  Vesey's  elegance,  and 
Mrs.  BoBcawen's  '  "  polished  eaae,"  had  brought  female  litera- 
ture into  fashion  in  certain  favoured  circles;  but  it  had  not,  ai 
it  has  now,  become  general  in  almost  every  rank  of  life.  Young 
ladies  bad,  it  is  true,  got  beyond  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
dian ;  Richaidson's  novels  had  done  much  towards  opeuing  a 
larger  field  of  discussion.  One  of  Miss  Biiniey's  excellent 
novels  had  appeared,  and  had  made  an  era  in  London  conver- 
■adon ;  but  still  it  was  rather  venturing  out  of  the  safe  course 
for  ■  young  lady  to  talk  of  books,  even  of  novels ;  it  was  not,  as 
It  is  now,  expected  that  she  should  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
literary  world.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and 
TBrielies  of  literary  and  scientific  journals,  had  not 

"  Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  uid  ied  the  way." 
Before  there  was  a  regular  demand  and  an  established  market, 
there  were  certain  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  literature,  fetcheis 
and  carriers  of  bays,  and  at  every  turn  copies  of  impromptus, 

charades,  and  lines   by  the   honourable  Miss  C ,  and  the 

hononrable  Mrs.  D ,  were  put  into  my  hands  by  young  ladies, 

begging  for  praise,  which  it  was  seldom  i[i  my  power  conscien- 
tiously to  bestow.  1  early  had  a  foreboding — one  of  my  mother's 
preientimettU — that  1  should  come  to  disgrace  with  Lady  Anne 
Mowbray  about  some  of  these  cursed  scraps  of  poetry.  Her 
ladyship  had  one — shall  1  tayt—jiecidiarily.  She  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should  differ  from  her  in  matters  of  taate ;  and 
though  she  regularly  disclaimed  being  a  reading  lady,  she  waa 
roost  assnred  of  what  she  was  most  ignorant.     With  the  assist- 

1  See  Bw-BUu. 


ance  of  Fowler's  flatterjr,  together  with  that  of  rII  the  hangen-on 
at  Brantefield  Priory,  her  temper  bad  been  rendered  incapable 
of  bearing  contradiction.  But  thi>  defect  was  not  immediately 
apparent:  on  the  contrary,  Lady  Anne  wa>  generally  thought  a 
plfaiant,  good-humoured  creature,  and  moit  people  wondered 
that  the  daughter  could  be  ao  different  from  the  mother.  Lady 
ie  BranteGeld  was  univenally  known  to  be  positive  and  preju- 
diced. Her  prejudice*  were  all  old-faahioned,  and  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  habita  of  her  acquaintance.  Lady  Anne'a,  on  the 
nmttary,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  preaent  fashion,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  ran  amoothly  with  the  popular  stream.  The 
Tiolence  of  her  temper  could,  therefore,  scarcely  be  suspected, 
till  (amething  opposed  the  current :  a  small  obitacle  would  then 
do  the  busineai — would  raiae  the  stream  suddenly  to  a  surprising 
height,  and  would  produce  a  tremendous  noise.  It  was  my  ill 
fortune  one  unlucky  day  to  cross  Lady  Anne  Mowbray's  humour, 
and  to  appose  her  opinion.  It  was  about  a  trifle  j  but  ttiSes, 
indeed,  made,  with  her,  the  sum  of  human  things.  She  came 
one  morning,  as  it  was  her  custom,  to  loiter  away  her  time  at 
mj  mother's  till  the  proper  hour  for  going  out  to  visit.  For  five 
minntei  she  sat  at  some  fashionable  kind  of  work— um/er  uwk, 
1  think  it  was  called,  a  work  which  has  been  long  since  consigned 
to  the  mice ;  then  her  ladyship  yawned,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
ihoie  lines  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  which  Colonel  Tophani  gave 
me;  I'll  copy  them  itito  my  album.  Wheie's  my  aUtanT — 
Mis.  Harringloti,  1  lent  it  to  you.  Oh  I  here  it  is.  Mr.  Har- 
nagloD,  you  will  finiah  copying  this  for  ue."  So  I  was  let 
do*n  to  the  albam  to  copy — Admee  to  a  Lady  in  Autumn. 

"  Abb'  milk,  half  ■  pint,  taho  st  leven,  or  bcfbre." 

Uy  mother,  who  aaw  that  I  did  not  relish  the  asses'  milk,  put 

"Hy  dear  Lady  Anne,  it  U  not  worth  while  to  write  these 
lines  in  your  aHmm,  for  they  were  in  print  long  ago,  in  every 
lady's  old  memorauduiD-book,   and  in  Dodaley'i  Collection,  I 

"  But  still  that  was  quite  a  different  thing,"  Lady  Anne  said, 
"finn  having  them  in  her  nlbxm;  ao  Mr.  Harrington  must  be 
10  Tery  good." 

Baniagtm.  ,  ^.'^udOk' 


I  did  not  nndentand  the  partioular  ute  of  copying  in  mj 
iU^ble  hand  vhat  could  be  lo  much  better  lead  in  print;  but 
it  iF<B  all-aufGoieDt  that  her  ladyihip  chose  it.  When  I  bad 
copied  the  vene)  I  must,  Lady  Anne  laid,  read  the  lines,  and 
admire  them.  But  1  bad  read  them  twenty  timei  before,  and  I 
could  not  i&y  that  they  vere  as  fresh  the  twentieth  reading  as  at 
-the  first.  Lord  Mowbray  came  in,  and  she  ran  to  her  biodier  : 
— " Mowbray  1  can  anything  in  nature  be  prettier  than  these 
Terse*  of  Lord  Chesterfield?  Mowbray,  you,  wbo  are  a  judge, 
lijten  to  these  two  lines  : 


Ifoa,  here's  jour  friend,  Mr.  Harrington,  says  it's  only  apretli- 
nen,  and  something  about  Ovid.  I'm  sure  I  wish  you'd  advise 
tome  of  your  friends  to  leave  their  clasgics,  as  you  did,  at  the 
musty  university.  Wjiat  have  we  to  do  with  Ovid  in  London  ? 
You,  yourself,  Mr.  Harrington,  who  set  up  for  such  a  critic, 
what  fault  can  you  find,  pray,  with 

'  KcepaH  cold  from  joar  broul,  then'i  tin*ij  too  machP*  *^ 

By  the  lady's  tone  of  voice,  raised  complexion,  and  whole  air 
of  the  bead,  I  saw  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  to  avind  tbe 
coming  stonn,  I  sheltered  myself  under  the  cover  of  modes^  ; 
but  Mowbray  dragged  me  out  Co  make  sport  for  himself. 

"  Oh !  Harrington,  that  will  never  do.  No  critic  I  No 
judge!  You  I  with  all  your  college  honours  fresh  about  you. 
Come,  come,  Harrington,  pronounce  you  must.  Is  this  poetry 
or  not  ? 

'  iTaep  all  ooldfiom  )<mr  Jremt,  iiere't  atnadj/  too  KwA.'  " 


"  Good  advice  I  the  thing  of  all  others  I  have  the  most  de- 
tested from  my  childhood,"  cried  Lady  Anne;  "  but  I  insist 
upon  it,  it  ia  good  poetry,  Mr.  Harrington." 

"  And  equally  good  grammar,  and  good  English,  and  good 
lense,"  cried  liec  brother,  in  an  ironLoal  tone.  "  Come,  Harring- 
ton, acknowledge  it  all,  man — all  equally.  Never  stop  I  alf 
way,  when  a  young — and  such  a  young  lady,  summons  you  to 
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inmndeT  to  her  yonr  truth,  taste,  and  common  mms.  Gi'  hei 
l' the  plea,  or  you'll  get  na  good  of  a  woman's  handa,". 

"So,  ■u'! — So,  m;  lord,  you  are  againit  me  too,  and  you  are 
iwicfciiig  me  too,  1  find.  I  humbly  tbaok  you,  gentlemBn," 
.:tied  Lady  Anne,  in  a  high  tone  of  diidain ;  "  from  a  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  a  nobleman  who  has  been  on  the  coiitineot,  I 
might  have  expected  mart  poUteaeM.  From  a  Cambridge 
■cholar  no  wonder]" 

My  mother  laid  down  her  netting  in  the  middle  of  a  row,  and 
ume  to  keep  the  peace.  Bnt  it  was  loo  late ;  Iisdy  Anne  wai 
duf  and  blind  with  pataion.  She  coafeued  (he  could  not  see 
of  what  use  either  of  the  univertitiei  were  in  thi«  world,  «cept 
to  make  bears  and  bores  of  young  men. 

Het  ladythip,  fluentin  anger  beyond  coseeption,  poured,  as  she 
turned  from  her  brother  to  ne,  and  from  me  to  her  brother,  a 
flood  of  nenienae,  which,  when  it  bad  ones  broken  bounds,  there 
wai  no  teitraining  in  iti  course.  Amazed  at  the  torrent,  my 
mether  atood  aghast ;  Mowbray  burst  into  nnextinguiihable 
lughter :  I  preserved  my  gravity  as  long  as  I  possibly  could  ;  I 
frit  the  risible  mfectioD  teiiing  me,  and  that  malicious  Mow- 
btay,  JDSt  when  he  saw  me  in  the  struggle — the  agony — sent 
ne  back  such  an  image  of  my  own  length  of  face,  that  there  was 
ao  nthstanding  it.  1,  too,  breaking  all  bounds  of  decorum, 
give  way  to  visible  and  audible  laughter  ;  and  from  whicli  1  waa 
int  recovered  by  seeing  the  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  by 
heainig,  at  the  same  moment,  my  mother  pronounce  in  a  tone 
of  grave  displeasure,  "Very  ill-bred,  Harrington  I"  My  mother's 
tone  of  displeasure  affecting  me  much  more  than  the  young 
^y's  tears,  1  hastened  to  beg  pardon,  and  1  humbled  myself 
before  Lady  Anne ;  but  she  spumed  me,  and  Mowbray  laughed 
tbe  more.  Mowbray,  I  believe,  Mally  wished  that  I  abould  like 
sii lister;  yet  be  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  bis  taste  for 
ndlcole,  eren  at  her  expense. 

My  mother  wondered  how  Lord  Mowbray  could  tease  his 
ntter  in  inch  a  manner;  and  as  for  Harringtiin,  ahe  really 
thonghl  he  had  known  that  the  first  law  of  good-breeding  is 
Mnr  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  can  hurt  another  person's 
lailings. 

"Never  ■stmti(>)M%  to  Jmrt  another'*  feelings,  ma'am,"  said 


I ;  "I  hope  you  irill  alloir  me  to  plead  the  innocence  of  tny 


"Oh,  yes!  there  wbi  no  m>]ieioiw  iaieiU:  Not  guilty — Not 
gnilt;]"  cried  Mo  mbrsy.  "  Anne,  you  acquit  him  there,  don't 
you,  Annet" 

Anne  gobbed,  but  spoke  not. 

"  It  a  little  consoktion,  and  no  compenaatioD,  to  the  person 
vho  ie  hurt,"  laid  my  mother,  "that  tbe  offendeT  pleadi  he 
did  not  mean  to  lay  or  do  any  thing  rude  :  a  rude  thing  is  a 
rude  thing — the  intention  it  nothing — all  ire  are  to  judge  of  is 
the  fact." 

"Well,  but  afUr  all,  in  fact,"  said  Mowbray,  "there  wai 
nothing  to  make  any  body  aeriougly  angry." 

"  Of  that  every  body'i  own  feeling!  muat  be  the  best  judge," 
■aid  my  mother,  "  the  best  and  the  sole  judge." 

"Th&nk  Heaven  1  that  is  not  the  law  of  libel  gel,  not  the 
law  of  the  land  ytt,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  no  knowing  what  we  may 
come  to.  Would  it  not  be  bard,  ma'am,  to  conetinite  the  feelings 
of  one  person  alieagt  sole  judge  of  the  intentians  of  anotherl 
though  in  casei  like  the  present  I  suhmiL  Let  it  be  a  ruled  case, 
that  the  sensibility  of  a  lady  shall  be  the  meaaure  of  a  gentleman's 
guilt." 

"  I  don't  judge  of  these  things  by  rule  and  meaiure,"  said  tny 
mother ;  "  try  my  smelling-bottle,  my  dear."  Veiy  few  people, 
especially  women  of  delicate  nerves  and  quick  feelings,  could,  as 
my  mother  observed,  bear  to  be  laughed  at;  particularly  by 
those  they  loved  ;  and  especially  before  other  people  who  did  not 
know  them  perfectly.  My  mother  was  persuaded,  she  said,  that 
Iiord  Mowbray  had  not  reflected  on  all  this  when  he  had  laughed 
•o  in  considers  tely. 

Mowbray  allowed  that  he  certainly  had  not  reflected  when  he 
had  laughed  inconsiderately.  "  So  come,  come,  Anne,  sister 
Anne,  be  friends !"  then  playfully  tapiung  hissisteron  the  back, 
the  pretty,  but  sullen  back  of  the  neck,  he  tried  to  raise  the 
drooping  head ;  but  finding  the  chin  resist  the  upward  motion, 
and  retire  resentfully  from  bis  touch,  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
Mid  addressing  himself 'to  me,  "Weill  Harrington,"  said  he, 
"  the  news  of  the  day,  the  news  of  the  theatre,  which  I  was 
bringing  you  full  speed,  when  I  stumbled  upon  this  cursed  half- 
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^n(  of  Bsaes'  milk,  which  Mn.  Harrington  «u  so  angry  with 
at  for  overturning — " 

"But  wbst'a  the  newi,  my  lordt"  «aid  my  mother. 

"  Ngits  !  not  for  yon,  ma'am,  only  for  Harrington  ;  nevi  of 
the  Jewi." 

"  The  Jews .'"  ami  my  mother. 

"The  Jews!"  said  I,  both  in  the  tame  breath,  but  in  very 
diferent  tooel. 

"  Jeva,  did  I  lay  ?"  replied  Mowbray  :  "  Jew,  I  ibould  have 

"Mr.  Montenero!"  cried  I. 

"Hontenero! — Can  you  think  of  nothing  but  Mr,  Montenero, 
whom  you're  never  seen,  and  never  will  see?" 

"Thank  you  for  that,  my  lord,"  said  my  mother;  "one  touch 
from  you  is  worth  a  hundred  fVom  me." 

"But  of  what  Jew  then  are  you  talking?  and  what'i  your 
newi,  my  lord  V  *caA  I. 

"My  news  is  only — for  Heaven's  take,  Harrington,  do  not 
bok  expecting  a  mountain,  for  'lis  only  a  mouse.  The  news  is, 
Ibit  Macklin,  the  honest  Jew  of  Venice,  haa  got  the  pound,  or 
vkatever  number  of  pounds  he  wanted  to  get  from  the  manager's 
heart;  the  quarrel's  made  up,  and  if  you  keep  your  senses,  yon 
nay  have   a   chance  to  see,  next  week,  this  famoui  Jew   of 

"lam  heartily  glad  of  it!"  cried  I,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  And  ii  that  all?"  aaid  my  mother,  coldly. 

"  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  is  really  so  enthusiastic 
shinit  some  things,  and  so  cold  about  others,  there  is  no  under- 
Uanding  him  ;  he  is  very,  very  odd." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  paina  my  mother  tooktoatone  for  my 
sfienee,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  had  humbled  myself  to  the 
^t  to  obtain  pardon,  I  was  not  forgiven. 

Lady  de  Brantefieid,  Lady  Anne,  and  soma  other  company, 
dined  with  us ;  and  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  be  really  sorry 
that  he  had  vexed  hii  sister,  and  that  he  had  intheheyday  of  his 
'pi''' unveiled  tu  me  her  defects  of  temper,  did  avery  thing  in  his 
p™er  to  make  up  mstlen  between  us.  At  dinner  he  placed  me 
hnide  Anne,  little  sister  Anne  ;  but  no  caressing  tone,  no  dimi- 
nutive of  kindness  in  English,  or  soft  Italian,  could  touch  her 


heart,  or  move  tbe  gloomy  purpose  of  her  ioq].  Her  atilky  ladjr- 
«hip  almost  tamed  her  back  upon  me,  as  she  littened  only  to 
Colonel  Topham,  who  was  on  the  other  aide.  Mowbray  coaxed 
her  lo  eat,  but  she  refmed  every  thing  he  offered — -would  not 
accept  even  his  compliments — his  compliment*  on  her  pou^ — 
would  not  allow  him  lo  show  her  off,  at  he  well  knew  how  Co  do, 
to  advantage ;  would  not,  when  he  exerted  himaetf  to  prevent 
her  ailence  from  being  remarked,  smile  at  any  one  of  the  many 
entertaining  tilings  he  said ;  she  would  not,  in  short,  even  pas- 
sively permit  his  attempts  to  cover  her  ill-humour,  and  to  mske 
thiugs  pass  olF  well- 
In  the  evening,  when  the  higher  powers  drew  off  ta  cards,  and 
when  Lady  Anne  had  her  phalanx  of  young  Wies  round  her; 
and  whilst  I  stood  a  defenceless  young  man  at  her  mercy,  she 
made  me  feel  her  vengeance.  She  talked  at  me  continually,  and 
at  every  opening  gave  me  sly  cuts,  which  she  flsitlered  herself 
I  felt  sorely. 

Mowbray  turned  off  the  hlows  as  fast  as  they  were  Mmed,  or 
treated  them  all  as  plnyful  traits  of  lover-like  malice,  tokens  of  a 
lady's  favour. 

"Ha!  a  good  cut,  Harrington  I— -Happy  man! — Up  to  you 
there,  Harrington !  High  favour,  when  a  lady  condescends  to 
rememher  and  retaliate.  Paid  you  for  old  scores ! — Sign  you'ra 
in  her  books  now ! — '  No  more  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Harrington' — 
a  fair  challenge  to  say  a  great  deal  more  to  her." 

And  all  the  time  her  ladyship  was  aiming  to  vex,  and  hoping 
that  1  was  heartily  mortified,  as  from  my  silence  and  melancholy 
countenance  she  concluded  thst  I  was ;  in  reality  I  stood. 
deploring  that  so  pretty  a  creature  had  so  mean  a  mind.  The 
only  vexation  I  felt  was  at  her  having  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  my  enjoying  that  delightful  illusion  which  beauty  creates. 

My  mother,  who  had  been,  as  she  said,  quite  nervous  alt  this 
evening,  at  last  brought  Lady  Anne  lo  terms,  and  patched  up  a 
peace,  by  prevailing  on  Lady  de  Bnuitefield,  who  could  not  he 
prevailed  on  by  any  one  else,  to  make  a  party  to  go  to  some  new 
play  which  Lady  Anne  was  dytn;  to  see.  It  was  a  sentimental 
comedy,  and  I  did  not  much  hke  it;  however,  I  was  all  com- 
plaisance for  my  mother's  sake,  and  she  in  return  renewed  her 
promise  to  go  with  me  to  patronise  Sbylock. 


iety  my  motlieT  ihowed,  and  by  the 
paina  she  took  that  tber«  should  be  peace  betwixt  Iddy  Anna 
and  me,  I  psTceiTed,  what  had  never  before  itnick  ma,  that  my 
mother  wiahed  OM  to  be  in  lova  vith  her  Udyibip. 

Now  I  could  sooner  have  been  in  love  with  Lady  de  Brant*- 
field.  Give  her  back  a  decent  ahare  of  youth  and  beauty,  I  think 
I  could  sooner  have  liked  the  mother  than  the  daughter. 

By  the  force  and  plattic  power  of  my  imagination,  I  could 
have  turned  and  moulded  Lady  de  Brmntefield,  with  all  her 
repulsive  liaughtineis,  into  a  Clelia,  or  a  Princeaa  de  Clevee,  or 
something  of  the  RichardBon  full'dreued  heroine,  with  hoop  and 
fan,  and  itand  off,  matt ! — and  then  there  would  be  cruelty  and 
difficulty,  and  incomprehenaibiiity — aomething  to  be  eoaquered — 
•ometbing  to  be  wooed  and  won.  But  with  Lady  Anne  Mowbray 
my  imagination  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  no  point  to  dwell  on, 
nothing  on  which  a  lover's  fancy  could  feed  :  Uiere  was  no  doubt, 
no  hope,  no  fear,  no  reserve  of  maDner,  no  dignity  of  mind. 

Hy  mother,  I  believe,  now  saw  that  it  would  not  do,  at  leut 
for  the  present ;  but  aha  bad  known  many  of  Cupid's  capriciooa 
tnniB.  Lady  Anne  wai  extremely  pretty,  and  universally  allowed 
tabe  lo;  her  ladyship  waa  much  taken  notice  of  in  public,  and  my 
modier  knew  that  young  men  are  vain  of  having  their  miatresees 
aad  wives  admired  by  our  sex.  But  my  mother  calculated  ill 
as  to  my  puticukr  character.  To  tlie  Opera  and  to  Ranelagh, 
to  the  Pantheon,  and  to  all  the  fashionable  public  places  of  the 
day,  I  had  had  the  honour  of  attending  Lady  Anne;  and  I  had 
had  the  glory  of  hearing  "Beautiful!"  "Who  is  she?"— and 
"Who  is  with  her!"  My  vanity,  I  own,  had  been  flattered,  but 
no  further.  My  imagination  was  always  too  powerful,  my  passions 
too  sincere  and  too  romantic,  to  be  ruled  hy  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  to  become  the  dupe  of  personal  vanity.  My  mother 
had  fancied  that  a  month  oi  two  in  London  would  have  brought 
my  imagination  down  to  be  content  with  the  realities  of  fashion- 
able life.  My  mother  was  right  as  to  the  fact,  hut  wrong  in  her 
conclusion.  This  did  not  incline  me  more  towards  Lady  Anne, 
but  it  disinclined  me  towards  marriage. 

Hy  exalted  ideaa  of  love  were  lowered — my  moming  visions 
af  life  fled — I  was  dispirited. 

Uowbray  had  rallied  me  on  my  pining  for  Cambridge,  and  on 


preferring  larael  Ljodi,  the  Jew,  to  him  and  all  the  beat  company 
in  London. 

He  had  hurried  me  about  with  him  to  all  manoer  of  gaietie*, 
hut  itil]  I  was  not  happy;  my  mind — my  heart  wanted  some- 

In  this  my  London  life,  I  found  it  irksome  that  I  could  never, 
a«  at  dear  Cambridge,  pause  upon  fay  own  reflectiona.  If  I 
■topped  awhile,  "  to  plume  contemplation's  wings,  so  ruffled  and 
impaired,"  some  of  the  low  realities,  some  of  the  impertinent  neces- 
sities of  fashionable  life,  would  tread  on  my  heels.  The  order  of 
the  day  or  night  was  for  ever  pressed  upon  me — and  the  orderot 
the  day  was  now  to  go  to  this  new  BeDtimental  comedy — my 
mother's  favourite  actor,  the  siivei-toned  Barry,  was  to  play  the 
lover  of  the  piece  ;  so  she  was  sure  of  as  many  fashionable  young 
ladies  as  her  box  could  possibly  hold.  At  this  period,  in  England, 
every  fashionable  belle  declared  berseif  the  partisan  of  aome  actor 
or  actress  ;  and  every  fashionable  beau  aspired  to  the  characterof 
a  dramatic  critic.  Mowbray,  of  coune,  was  distinguished  in  that 
line,  and  bia  pretty  little  sister,  Lady  Aime,  was,  at  least  in  face, 
formed  to  grace  the  front  box.  The  hours  of  the  great  world  were 
earlier  then  than  tbey  are  now,  and  nothing  interfered,  indeed 
nothing  would  have  been  suffered  to  interfere,  with  the  hour  for 
the  play.  Ae  a  veteran  wit  described  it,  "  There  were  at  this 
time  four  estates  in  the  English  Constitution,  kings,  lords,  com- 
mons, and  the  theatre."  Statesmen,  courtiers,  poets,  philosophers, 
crowded  pell  mell  with  the  white-gloved  beaux  to  the  stage  box 
and  the  pit.  It  wae  thought  well-bred,  it  was  Ike  thing  to  be  in 
the  boxes  before  the  third  act,  even  before  the  second,  nay,  in- 
credible as  it  may  in  these  times  appear,  before  the  first  act 
began.  Our  faabiouable  party  was  seated  some  minutes  before 
the  curtain  drew  up. 


CHAPTER  Vri. 

Tog  beaux  and  belles  in  the  boxes  of  the  crowded  theatre  had 
bowed  and  curtsied,  for  in  those  days  beaux  did  bow  and  belles 
did  curtsy ;  the  impatient  sticks  in  the  pit,  aud  shrill  catcalls  in 
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Ihe^Ierj,  had  begun  to  contend  with  the  minic  in  the  orchestra; 
ind  thrice  had  we  anrveyed  th«  hoiue  to  TecogDiie  eveiy  body 
■bom  ui^  body  knew,  when  the  door  of  the  box  next  to  ours,  the 
oiJj  box  that  had  lemained  empty,  va*  tbtowti  open,  and  in 
poured  an  over-dressed  party,  whom  nobodf/  knew.  Lady  de 
BranleGeld,  after  one  reconnoitring  glance,  pronounced  them  to 
be  city  Gothi  and  Vandals  ;  and  without  resting  hei  glaai  upon 
them  for  half  a  moment,  turned  it  to  some  more  profitable  iield 
of  ipeculation.  There  waa  no  gentleman  of  this  party,  but  a 
portly  matron,  towering  above  the  rest,  seemed  the  principal 
mom  and  orderer  of  the  gronp.  The  awkward  buttle  they 
made,  facing  and  backing,  placing  and  changing  of  places,  and 
the  difficulty  they  found  in  seating  ibemselves,  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  higb-bred  ease  of  the  ladies  of  our  party.  Lady 
Anne  Mowbray  looked  down  upon  ^eir  operations  with  a  pretty 
•ir  of  quiet  surprise,  tinctured  with  horror  ;  while  my  mother's 
ihrinking  delic&cy  endeavoured  to  suggest  some  idea  of  propriety 
to  the  city  matron,  who  having  taken  her  station  next  to  ua  in 
the  second  row,  had  at  lut  seated  herself  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  back  part  of  her  head-dress  was  iu  my  mother's 
fue:  moreover,  the  citizen's  huge  arm,  with  its  enormous  gauze 
•xS,  leaning  on  the  partition  which  divided,  or  ought  to  have 
dirided,  her  from  us,  considerably  passed  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Lady  de  Brantefield,  with  all  the  pride  of  all  the  De  Brantefields 
lince  the  Norman  Conquest  concentrated  in  her  countenance, 
threw  an  excommunicating,  withering  look  upon  the  arm — but 
the  elbow  felt  it  not — it  never  stirred.  Tbe  lady  seemed  not  to 
l>e  made  of  penetrable  stuff.  In  happy  ignorance  she  sat  fanning 
betselF  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  suddenly  starting  and  stretching 
fanrard  to  the  front  row,  where  five  of  her  young  ladies  were 
vcdged,  ibe  aimed  with  her  fan  at  each  of  their  backs  in  quick 
accession,  and  in  a  more  than  audible  whisper  asked,  "  Cecyl 
Iny!  Henny  !  Queen  ey  !  Miss  Coates,  where's  Berry?" — AH 
ijtt  turned  to  look  for  Berry — "Ohl  mercy,  behind  in  the 
back  row  1  Misa  Berry,  that  must  not  be— come  forward,  here's 
my  place  or  Queeney's,"  cried  Mrs.  Coates,  stretching  back' 
wards  with  her  utmost  might  to  seize  some  one  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  back  row,  who  had  hitherto  been  invisible.  We 
ejected  to  we  in  Mi**  Berry  another  vulgarian  produced,  but 


Si 

to  our  Burprise,  we  beheld  one  who  seemed  of  a  diSbretit  ordet 
of  beingB  from  those  by  whom  she  waa  surrounded.  Lord  Mow- 
bray and  I  looked  at  each  other,  struck  by  the  Esme  seutimeDt, 
pained  for  this  elegant  timid  young  creature,  ae  we  saw  her,  all 
bluahing  and  reluctant,  forced  hy  the  irreiiitible  fat  orderec  of 
all  things  to  "step  up  on  the  seat,"  to  step  forward  from  bench 
to  bench,  and  then  wait  in  pajnfiil  pre-eminence  while  Issy,  and 
Cecy,  and  Queeney,  and  Miu  Coates,  settled  how  they  could 
make  room,  or  which  should  vacate  her  seat  in  her  favour.  In 
spite  of  ihe  awkwardneu  of  her  situation  she  stoed  with  socb 
quiet,  resigned,  yet  dignified  grace,  that  ridicnle  could  not  touch 
ber.  The  moment  she  was  seated  with  her  back  to  us,  and  out 
of  hearing,  Lady  de  Brontefield  turned  to  her  son  and  aaked 
"  Who  is  she  V 

"  An  East  Indian,  I  should  guess,  hy  her  dark  complesion," 
whispered  Lady  Anne  to  me. 

Some  feather  or  lappet  intercepted  my  view  of  her  &ce,  bnt 
from  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  it  as  she  passed,  it  struck  me  aa 
uncommonly  interesting,  though  with  a  peculiar  expression  and 
foreign  air — whether  she  was  handsome  or  not,  ^ough  called 
upon  to  decide,  I  could  not  determine.  Bnt  now  our  attention 
was  fixed  on  the  stage.  It  was  announced  to  the  audience  that, 
owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  th«  actor  who  waa  to  have  per- 
formed the  principal  part  in  the  comedy  advertised  for  this 
night,  there  was  a  necessity  for  changing  the  play,  and  thay 
should  give  in  its  stead  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macklin  the  Jew ! — Murmnrs  ot 
discontent  from  the  ladies  in  my  box,  who  regretted  their 
sentimenlal  comedy  and  their  silveivtoned  Barry,  were  all  lost 
upon  me ;  I  rejoiced  that  I  should  see  Macklin  in  Shylock. 
Before  the  performance  began,  my  attention  was  again  csught 
by  the  proceedinga  of  the  persons  in  the  next  box.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  sudden  cause  of  distress,  as  I  gathered  from 
exclamations  of  "  How  unlucky  I — How  distressing  I — What 
shall  we  do! — What  can  we  do? — Better  go  away — earriag* 
gone ! — must  sit  it  out — May  be  she  won't  mind — Oh !  she 
will  —  Shylock  !  —  Jessica  !  —  How  unfortimate  1  —  poor  Misa 
Berry  1" 

"Jessica!"  whispered  Mowbray  to  me,  with  an  arch  look: 


"let  me  pM),"  added  he,  just  toucliing  my  shoulder.  He  made 
his  tea;  to  a  young  lady  at  Ae  other  end  of  th«  box ;  and  I, 
ocmipying  immediately  the  ceded  place,  stationed  myself  so  that 
I  had  a  better  view  of  my  object,  and  could  obterve  ber  without 
being  seen  by  any  one.  She  wa*  perfectly  still,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  whispering  of  the  people  about  her,  thoDgb,  from 
an  indescribable  ezpTesHJon  in  the  air  of  the  back  of  her  head 
and  neck,  I  vas  convinced  diat  she  heard  all  that  passed 
among  the  young  and  old  ladies  in  her  box.  The  play  vent  «> 
— Sbylock  appeared — I  forgot  every  thing  but  him. — Sucb  a 
coontenance ! — 3uch  an  expression  of  latent  malice  and  revenge, 
of  every  thing  detestable  in  human  nature  I  Whether  speaking 
or  nlent,  the  Jew  fixed  and  kept  poaseisioa  of  mj  attention.  It 
VBs  an  incomparable  piece  of  acting  :  mnch  as  my  expectations 
bd  been  raised,  it  ffar  nupasaed  any  thing  I  had  conceived — 1 
forgot  it  was  Macklin,  1  thoDght  only  of  Shyloek.  In  my  en- 
tkiuisnn  I  stood  up,  Ip'essed  forward,  lleaned  farover  towards 
tbeitage,  that  I  might  netloM  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture.  When 
tile  set  finished,  as  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  thunders  of  applause 
died  away,  1  heard  a  soft:  low  sigh  neat  me ;  1  looked,  and  saw 
the  Jewess!  She  hod  turned  away  from  the  young  Indies  ber 
companions,  and  had  endeavoured  to  screen  herself  behind  the 
pillar  against  which  I  had  been  leaning.  I  had,  for  the  first 
time,  a  full  view  of  her  ikes  and  of  her  countenance,  of  great 
Kniibility,  painAilly,  proudly  represaed.  She  looked  up  while 
niy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  ber — a  sudden  and  deep  colour  spread 
■n'sr  her  face  and  mounted  to  her  temples.  In  my  coutlillon  I . 
^  tlie  very  thing  I  should  not  have  done,  and  said  the  thing  of 
aU  others  I  should  not  have  said.  I  expressed  a  fear  that  I  had 
been  standing  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  prevent  her  from  seeing 
Sbyiock;  sbe  bowed  mildly,  and  was,  1  believe,  going  to  speak. 
"You  have  indeed,  sir,"  inlemipted  Mrs.  Coates,  "  stood  so 
Hut  nobody  could  see  nothing  but  yourself.  So,  since  you 
mention  It,  and  speak  without  an  introduction,  excuse  me  if 
1  suggest,  gainst  the  next  act,  that  this  young  lady  has  never 
been  at  a  play  before  in  her  life — in  Lon'on,  at  least.  And 
ttongh  it  i'n't  the  ploy  I  should  have  chose  for  her,  yet  unce  she 
ii  here,  'tis  better  she  should  sea  something  than  nothing,  if 
Enllemen  wijl  give  her  leave," 


I  bowed  in  lign  of  lubmission  and  repentance  ;  and  vat 
tetiring,  so  as  to  leave  mj'  place  Tscant,  and  a  full  opening  to 
the  Ktage.  But  in  a  sweet,  gendewomanlike  voice,  teeming, 
perhaps,  more  delightful  from  contrast,  the  young  lady  said  that 
Bhe  had  seen  and  could  see  quite  as  much  bb  she  wished  of  the 
play;  and  she  begged  that  I  would  not  quit  my  place.  "I 
■hould  oblige  her,"  ghe  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  if  J  would  con- 
tinue to  stand  as  I  had  done."  I  obeyed,  and  placed  myself  bo 
as  to  Bcreeu  her  from  observation  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
act.  But  now,  my  pleasure  in  the  play  wbb  over.  I  could  no 
longer  enjoy  Macklin'i  incomparable  acting ;  I  was  bo  appre- 
hensive of  Che  pain  wluch  it  must  give  to  the  young  Jewess. 
At  every  stroke,  characteristic  of  the  skilful  actor,  or  of  the 
master  poet,  I  felt  a  alrange  mixture  of  admiration  and  regret, 
I  almost  wished  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written,  or  Macktin 
had  not  acted  the  part  so  powerfully ;  my  imagination  formed 
such  a  strong  conception  of  the  pain  the  Jewess  wbb  feeling,  and 
my  inverted  sympathy,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  so  overpowered  toj 
direct  and  natural  feelings,  that  at  every  fresh  development  of 
the  Jew's  villany  1  shrunk  as  though  I  had  myself  been  a 
Jew. 

Each  exclamation  against  this  dog  of  a  Jew,  and  stiil  more 
every  general  reflection  on  Jewish  usury,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  I 
felt  poignantly.  No  power  of  imagination  could  make  me  pity 
Sbylock,  but  I  felt  the  force  of  some  of  his  appeals  to  justice; 
and  some  passages  struck  me  in  quite  a  new  light  on  the  Jewish 
aide  of  the  question. 

"  Many  ■  time,  tnA  oft, 
In  the  Riilto,  yon  hive  nied  me, 

Siill  hsie  I  borne  il  with  (  patieot  thng ; 


Fo 

■ufFenince  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

To 

u  call  me  mi.beliewr  !  eut-th™t  dog  ! 

An 

i  tpit  upon  m,  Jewiih  pb-rdiqe ; 

An 

all.  for  u»  of  that  which  is  uij  own. 

W 

1,  then,  it  now  ^ijiean  you  need  my  help 

Go 

to,  then— jou  come  to  me,  and  you  siy, 

With  bated  breath,  and  whiip'ring  bainblene«% 


ij  thi> — Fkir  tir,  pu  (pit  on  me  liit  WedDudir ; 


I'll  lend 

Aa  far  aa  Shylock  was  concerned,  1  wai  veil  content  he  should 
be  oaed  in  inch  u  sort;  but  if  it  had  been  any  other  human 
treature,  any  other  Jew  even — if  it  had  been  poor  Jacob,  for 
inatance,  whose  image  ccoased  my  recollection — -I  believe  I 
ibould  hare  taken  part  with  him.  Again,  I  wa»  well  aatistied 
OM  Antonio  should  have  hindered  Sbylock  of  half  a  million, 
ihould  have  laughed  at  his  losses,  thwarted  his  borgaitiB,  cooled 
his  (liends,  heated  his  enemies;  Shylock  deserved  all  this:  but 
when  he  came  to,  "What's  his  reason  f— I  am  a  Joe.  Hatb  not 
■  Jew  eyes!  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions!  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
■espona,  lubject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
■armed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Chris- 
tian is  f — [f  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  t — If  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  ? — If  you  poison  us,  do  not  we  die ! — and  if  you 
nong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge!  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest, 
*e  will  resemble  you  in  that.  'If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian, 
•hat  is  his  hurailityl — Revenge.  If  a  ChristiBn  wrong  a  Jew, 
nhat  should  his  sufferance  be,  by  Christian  example! — Why, 

I  felt  at  once  horror  of  the  individual  Shylock,  and  submission 
(o  the  strength  of  his  appeal.  During  the  third  act,  during  the 
Jesncs  scenes,  I  longed  so  much  to  have  a  look  at  the  Jewess, 
that  1  took  HD  opportunity  of  changing  my  positioti.  The  ladies 
In  our  box  were  now  so  happily  occupied  with  some  young  offi- 
Mtl  of  the  guards,  that  there  was  no  farther  danger  of  their 
■taring  at  the  Jewess.  I  was  so  placed  that  I  could  see  her, 
without  being  seen ;  and  during  the  succeeding  acts,  my  atcen- 
tioD  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  all  the  changes  in  her 
expressive  countenance.  I  now  saw  and  beard  the  play  solely 
with  reference  to  her  feelings;  I  anticipated  every  stroke  which 
conld  touch  her,  and  beeame  every  moment  mure  and  more  itiUt- 
mtedand  delighted  with  her,  from  the  perception  that  my  antici- 
pations  were  just,  and  that  I  perfectly  knew  how  to  read  her 
tool,  and  interpret  her  countenance.     I  saw  that  the  struggle  to 


cepreaa  her  emotion  nai  often  the  utmost  the  could  endure  ;  and 
at  last  I  saw,  or  fancied  J  taw,  that  she  grew  so  pale,  that,,  as  she 
cloaed  her  eyes  at  the  same  instant ,  I  was  certain  she  was 
going  to  faint ;  and  quite  forgetting  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  her,  I  started  forward — and  then  unpiorided  with  an  apology, 
eould  only  tam  to  Mrs.  Coates,  and  fear  that  the  heat  of  the 
house  was  too  much  for  this  young  lady.  Mrs.  Coates,  alaimed 
immediately,  vi^ed  they  could  get  het  out  into  the  air,  and 
regretted  that  her  gentlemen  were  not  with  their  party  lo-oi^t — 
there  coidd  be  no  getting  servants  or  carriags — what  could  h« 
done  f  I  eagerly  offered  my  aervicas,  which  were  aocepted,  and 
we  conducted  the  young  lady  ouL  She  did  not  faint;  she 
•troggled  against  it ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  aSso- 
tation  in  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  anzioua  deaire  not  to 
give  trouble,  and  a  great  dread  of  exposing  benelf  to  public  ob- 
Mivatiau.  The  carriage,  as  Mrs.  Coates  repeated  twentj  times, 
was  ordered  not  to  come  till  after  the  farce,  and  ehe  kept  rai 
hoping  and  hoping  that  Mias  Berry  would  be  itout  enough  to  go 
back  to  see  "The  Maid  of  t^e  Oaks."  Miss  Berry  did  her 
utmoBt  to  support  herself;  and  sud  she.  believed  she  was  now 
quite  well,  and  could  retuni ;  but  I  saw  she  wished  to  getaway,  and 
I  ran  to  see  if  a  chair  could  be  had.  Lord  Mowbray,  who  had 
aasistadin  conducting  the  ladlM  out,  now  followed  me ;  he  saw,  and 
called  to  one  of  his  footmen,  and  despatched  him  for  a  chair. 

"  There,  now, "  said  Mowbray,  "  we  may  leave  the  rest  to  Mrs. 
Coates,  who  can  elbow  her  own  way  throngh  it.  Come  back  with 
me — Mrs.  Abingdon  plays  Lady  Bab  Ijudoon,  her  fsvonrile 
character — she  is  incompar^ls,  and  I  wotild  not  mist  tt  for  Ae 
world." 

1  begged  Mowbray  to  go  back,  for  I  could  not  leave  these 
Udiea. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  parting  from  me,  and  pursuing  his  own 
way,  "  I  see  how  it  is — I  see  how  it  will  be.  These  thittgs  are 
ruled  in  heaven  above,  or  hell  beneath.  'Tia  in  vain  strug^ing 
with  one's  destiny — so  you  to  your  Jewess,  and  I  to  my  little 
Jessica.  We  shall  have  her  agun,  I  hope,  in  tiie  £srce,  the 
pretUest  creature  I  ever  saw." 

Mowbray  hastened  back  to  hia  box,  and  bow  longit  might  he 
between  my  cetuin  to  the  Jewess,  and  the  arrival  of  the  chair,  I 


ia  not  know :  it  aeemed  to  me  not  abore  t«ro  minutes,  but 
Jbwbniy  iniiBted  upon  it,  that  it  was  e  foil  quartet  af  an  hour. 
He  came  to  me  again,  juat  aa  I  bad  received  one  lo<^  of  lilent 
^titade;  and  while  I  wax  putting  the  ynuug  Udj  into  the 
diair,  and  buetling  Mrs.  Coates  wai  giving  her  orders  and 
address  to  tbe  servant,  Mowbray  whispered  me  that  my  mother 
■as  in  an  agony,  and  bod  sent  him  out  to  see  what  was  become 
of  me.  Mrs,  CoaCes,  all  tbaulcs,  and  apologies,  and  hurry,  now 
literally  elbowed  her  vay  back  to  her  box,  expressing  her  reite- 
rated fBais  that  we  should  lose  the  best  part  of  "  The  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,"  which  was  the  only  farce  she  made  it  a  rule  ever  to 
itay  far.  In  spite  of  her  hurry  and  bee  incessant  talking,  I 
asmed  the  thing  I  was  intent  upon.  I  said,  that  with  her  per- 
nuisioa  I  shontd  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  her  the 
next  morning  to  inquire  after  Miss  Berry's  health. 

"1  am  sure,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  Mr.  Alderman  Coates,  and 
layBelf,  will  be  particularly  glad  of  the  honour  of  seeing  you  to- 
niDrrow,  or  any  time;  and  moreover,  sir,  tbe  young  lady," 
added  she,  with  a  direwd,  and  to  me  offenrive  smile,  "the 
young  lady  no  doubt's  well  worth  inqniring  after — a  great 
beirtss,  aa  the  aaying  is,  at  rich  aa  a  Jew  iho'll  be.  Miss  Monte- 

"Hiss  Monteneio!"  repeated  Lord  Mowbray  and  I,  in  the 
Mine  instant  "I  Aonght,"  said  I,  "this young  lady's  name 
wsa  Berry." 

"Berry,  yea — Berry,  we  call  her,  wb  who  are  intimate,  I  call 
beriiir  ahoit — that  is  short  for  Berenice,  which  ii  her  out  o'  the 
*ay  Christian,  that  ia,  Jewish  name.  Mr.  Montenero,  the  father, 
)>  a  Spanish  or  American  Jew,  I'm  not  dear  which,  hut  he's  a 
farming  man  fora  Jew,  and  tbedaughter  most  uncommon  fond 
rfhin,  to  a  degree  !  Can't,  now,  bear  any  reflections  the  most 
distant,  now,  sir,  upon  the  Jews,  which  was  what  distressed  me 
vhen  I  found  the  play  was  to  be  this  Jew  of  Venice,  and  I 
woqld  have  come  away,  only  that  I  couldn't  possibly."  Here 
Mrs,  Coates,  without  any  mercy  upon  my  curiosity  about  Mr. 
Moatenero  and  his  daughter,  digressed  into  a  subject  utterly 
uninteresting  to  me,  and  would  explain  to  us  the- reasoua  why  Mr. 
Alderman  Coates  and  Mr.  Peter  Coates  her  son  were  not  this  night 
^hnparty.     Thislaatedl^l  we  reached  her  box,  and  then  sba 


had  BO  much  te  aay  to  all  the  Miu  luyi,  CecjB,  and  Hennyl, 
that  it  vas  with  the  utmoat  difficulty  I  could,  even  by  cmefully 
Tat«hiDg  my  moment,  ohlaiD  a  card  niCh  her  own,  and  another 
with  Mias  Muntenero's  addreia.  This  time  there  was  no  danger 
of  my  losing  it.  I  rejoiced  to  eee  that  Miss  Montenero  did  not 
live  with  Mri.  Coatei. 

For  all  further  satiafaetion  of  my  curiosity,  I  was  obliged  to 
Vait  till  the  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

DcRiNothe  whole  of  the  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  the  imaget 
of  the  fair  Jeweu,  of  Shylock,  and  of  Mrs.  Coates,  were  con- 
tinually recurring,  and  turning  into  one  another  in  a  most 
provoking  tnanner.  At  breakfast  my  mother  did  not  appear ; 
my  father  said  that  she  had  not  slept  well,  and  that  she  would 
breakfast  in  her  own  apartment;  this  was  not  unusual ;  but  I 
was  particularly  sorry  that  it  happened  this  morning,  because, 
being  lef^  tett-d-tete  with  my  father,  and  he  full  of  a  debate  on 
the  malt-tax,  which  he  undertook  to  read  to  me  from  the  rival 
papers,  and  to  make  me  understand  its  merits,  I  was  compelled 
to  sit  three-quarten  of  an  hour  longer  after  breakfast  dian  I  had 
intended  ;  so  that  the  plan  I  had  formed  of  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Montenero  very  early,  before  he  could  hare  grae  out  for  the 
day,  was  disconcerted.  When  at  last  my  father  had  fairly 
finished,  when  he  had  taken  his  hat  and  his  cane,  and  departing 
left  me,  as  I  thought,  happily  at  liberty  to  go  in  search  of  my 
Jewess,  another  detainer  came.  At  the  foot  of  the  stsir*  my 
mother's  woman  appeared,  waiting  to  let  me  know  that  her  tady 
hegged  I  would  not  go  out  till  she  had  seen  me— adding,  that 
she  would  be  with  me  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

J  flung  down  my  hat,  I  believe,  with  rather  too  marked  an 
expresnion  of  impatience ;  but  five  minutes  afterwards  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Mr.  Montenero  was  announced,  and  I 
blessed  my  mother,  my  father,  and  the  malt-tax,  for  having 
detained  me  at  home.  The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Montenero 
mote  than  answered  my  expectations.  He  had  that  indescribabla 


UT,  vhich,  independently  of  the  faihion  of  the  day,  or  the  mode 
of  «ny  particular  country,  distinguishei  a  gentleman — dignified, 
courteous,  and  ftee  from  affectation.  From  hia  features,  he 
might  have  been  thought  a  Spaniard — from  hig  complexion,  an 
Eaitludianj  but  be  hadapeculiac  cut  of  countenance,  vhich 
•eenied  not  to  belong  to  either  nation.  He  had  uncommonly 
Uack  penetrating  eyes,  with  a  serious,  rather  melancholy,  but 
»ery  benevolent  eipreasion.  He  was  past  the  meridian  of  life. 
The  tmeK  in  his  face  were  strongly  marked  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  common'plBce  wrinkles  of  ignoble  age,  nor  the  contractioni 
of  any  of  the  vulgar  passions  :  they  leemed  to  be  the  traces  of 
llitiught  and  feeling.  He  entered  into  conversation  directly  and 
euily.  I  need  not  nay  that  this  converution  was  immediately 
interesting,  for  he  epoke  of  Berenice,  His  thanks  to  me  were, 
I  thought,  peculiarly  gentlemanlike,  neither  too  much  nor  too 
liule.  Of  course,  I  left  him  at  liberty  to  attribute  her  indis- 
podtion  to  the  heat  of  the  playhouse,  and  1  stood  prepared  to 
aioid  mentioning  Shylock  to  Jewish  ears;  but  1  was  both 
nrprised  and  pleased  by  the  openness  and  courage  with  which 
iie  ipoke  on  the  very  subject  from  which  I  had  fancied  he  would 
liaTe  shrunk.  Instead  of  looking  for  any  excuse  for  Miss 
Montenero's  indispositioli,  he  at  once  named  the  real  cause ;  she 
l>sd  been,  he  said,  deeply  affected  by  the  representation  of 
Sbylockj  that  detestable  Jew,  whom  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  wrote,  and  the  talents  of  one  of  the  greatest  actors 
who  bad  ever  appeared,  had  conspired  to  render  en  object  of 
public  execration.  "  But  recently  arrived  in  London,"  continued 
Hr.  Hontenero,  "  I  have  not  had  personal  opportunity  of 
judging  of  this  actor's  talent  j  but  no  Englishman  can  have  felt 
niore  atrongly  than  I  have,  the  power  of  your  Shakspeare'a 
genius  to  touch  and  rend  the  human  heart," 

Mr.  Montenero  spoke  English  with  a  foreign  accent,  and 
•omething  of  a  foreign  idiom  ;  but  his  ideas  and  feelings  forced 
tiinr  way  regardless  of  grammatical  precision,  and  I  thought  his 
foreign  accent  agreeable.  To  an  Englishman,  what  accent  that 
conveys  the  praise  of  Shakspeare  can  fail  to  be  agreeable !  The 
most  certain  method  by  which  -.i  foreigner  an  introduce  himself 
at  (mee  to  the  good-wilt  and  good  opinion  oC  an  Englishman,  is 
by  ikva  doing  homage  It  this  national  object  of  idolatry.     I 
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perceived  that  Mr.  Montenero'i  waa  not  a  mere  compliment — he 
■poke  with  real  feeliog. 

"  In  thin  instance,"  resumed  he,  "  we  poor  Jews  h&ve  felt 
your  Shakspeare's  power  to  our  cost — too  severely,  and,  eonsi* 
deriiig  alt  the  circumstances,  rather  unjustly,  you  are  aware." 

"  Comidering  aU  the  circunufoncei,"  I  did  not  preciieljr 
understand ;  hut  I  endeavoured,  aa  well  as  1  could,  to  make 
some  general  apology  for  Shakspeare's  aeverity,  by  adverting  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  the  prgudices  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

"True,"  said  he;  "and  as  a  drams^epoet,  it  was  his  busIneSB, 
I  acknowledge,  to  take  advantage  of  the  popolar  prejudice  as  a 
pmeer — as  a  means  of  dramatic  pathos  and  effect;  yet  you  will 
acknowledge  that  we  Jews  must  feel  it  peculiarly  hard,  that  the 
tnith  of  the  story  on  whic1>  the  poet  founded  his  plot  should  have 
been  completely  sacrificed  to  fiction,  so  that  the  characters  were 
not  only  misrepresented,  hot  reversed." 

I  did  not  know  to  what  Mr.  Montenero  meant  to  allude: 
however,  I  endeavoured  to  pais  it  off  with  a  slight  bow  of 
general  acquiescence,  and  the  hundred-times-quoted  remark, 
that  poets  always  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.  Mr. 
Montenero  had  quick  penetration — lie  saw  my  evasion,  and  would 
not  let  me  nffao  easily.     He  explained. 

"In  the  Irae  story',  from  which  Shakspeare  took  the  plot  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  was  a  Christian  who  acted  the  part 
of  the  Jew,  and  the  Jew  that  of  the  Christian;  it  was  a  Chriatian 
who  insisted  upon  having  the  pound  of  flesh  from  nest  the  Jew's 
heart  But,"  as  Mr.  Montenero  repeated,  "Shakspeare  wai 
right,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  in  reversing  the  characters." 

Seeing  me  struck,  and  a  little  confounded,  by  this  statement, 
and  even  by  his  candour,  Mr.  Montenero  said,  that  perhaps  fals 
was  only  the  Jewish  version  of  the  story,  and  he  quickly  went 
on  to  another  subject,  one  far  more  agreeable  tn  me — to  Berenice. 
He  hoped  that  I  did  not  suspect  her  of  affectation  from  any 
thing  that  had  passed  ;  he  was  aware,  little  as  he  knew  of  fine 
ladies,  that  they  sometimes  were  pleased  to  make  themselves 
noticed,  perhaps  rather  troublesome,  by  the  display  of  their 
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Knubility ;  but  he  auiired  m«  that  hi«  Berenice  wu  not  of  thi* 
wrt. 

Of  [his  I  was  perfectly  convinced.  The  momeiit  he  pronounced 
the  name  of  Berenice,  he  paiued,  and  looked  aa  if  he  were  afraid 
lie  (bonld  Bay  too  much  of  her ;  and  I  suppose  I  looked  as  I 
fell — afraid  that  he  would  not  say  enougli.  He  gently  bowed 
hit  head  and  went  on.  "  There  are  reason!  why  the  was  pecu- 
liiily  touched  and  moved  by  that  exhibition.  Till  she  came  to 
Europe — to  England — she  was  not  aware,  at  least  not  practlcdly 
aware,  of  the  strong  prepossessions  which  still  prevail  againit  ui 
Jews."  He  then  told  me  that  his  daughter  had  pasted  her 
childhood  chiefly  in  Anierica,  "  in  a  happy  part  of  that  country, 
where  religious  distinctions  are  scarcely  known — where  cha- 
meters  and  talents  are  all  sufficient  to  attain  advancement — 
where  the  Jews  form  ■  respectable  part  of  the  community — 
where,  in  most  inatancei,  they  are  liberally  educated,  many 
following  the  honourable  professions  of  law  and  physic  with  credit 
■nd  ability,  and  associating  with  the  best  society  that  country 
sSurds.  Living  in  a  retired  village,  her  father's  the  only  family 
of  Israelites  who  resided  in  or  near  it,  all  her  juvenile  friend- 
ihipa  and  attachments  had  been  formed  with  those  of  different 
penuations;  yet  each  had  looked  upon  the  variations  of  the 
ether  aa  things  of  course,  or  rather  aa  things  which  do  not  affect 
tbe  moral  character — differences  which  take  place  in  every 
•oeietj'." — "  My  daughter  was,  therefore,  ill  prepared,"  said  Mr. 
Monlenero,  "for  European  prepossessions;  and  with  her  feel- 
ing heait  and  strong  affection  for  those  she  loves,  no  wonder 
that  she  has  often  suffered,  especially  on  my  account,  since  we 
esme  to  England ;  and  she  has  become,  to  a  fault,  tender  and 
■nseeptible  on  this  point." 

I  eould  not  admit  that  there  was  any  fault  on  her  part ;  but  I 
te|retled  thatEvigland  should  he  numbered  among  the  countries 
Inject  to  such  prejudices.  J  hoped,  I  added,  that  such  illibe- 
nlily  was  now  confined  to  the  vulgar,  that  is,  the  ill-educated 
snd  the  ill-informed. 

Tie  well-educated  and  Well-informed,  he  ouswered,  were,  of 

•etisi,  always  the  most  libera],  and  were  usually  the  dame  in 

dl  countries.     He  begged  pardon  if  he  had  expressed  himself 

>«  gsnarally  with  respect  to  England.     It  was  the  common 
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fault  of  fltrangera  and  foreigner*  to  generalize  too  quickly, 
and  to  judge  precipitately  of  the  whole  of  a  communis  from  a 
part  The  fact  was,  that  he  had,  by  the  businesB  which  brought 
him  to  London,  been  unfortunately  thrown  among  some 
vulgar  rich  of  contracted  minds,  who,  though  they  were,  u  he 
was  willing  to  believe,  euentially  good  snd  good-natured 
pergona,  had  made  bia  Berenice  suSar,  sometimes  more  than 
they  could  imagine,  by  their  want  of  delicacy,  and  want  of 
toleration. 

Aa  Mr.  Montenero  spofae  these  words,  the  image  of  vulgar, 
ordering  Mrs.  Coates — that  image  which  had  persecuted  me 
half  the  night,  by  ever  obtrnding  between  me  and  the  fair 
Jewess — rose  again  full  in  my  view.  I  settled  immediately, 
that  it  was  she  and  her  tribe  of  Issys,  and  Cecys,  and  Hennya, 
end  Quceneys,  were  "  the  vulgar  nch"  to  whom  Mr.  Montenero 
alluded.  1  warmly  expressed  my  indignation  ag-iinst  those  who 
could  have  been  so  brutal  ai  to  make  Misi  Montenero  suffer  by 
their  vile  prejudices. 

"Brutal,"  Mr.  Montenero  repeated,  smiling  at  my  warmth, 
"  is  too  strong  an  eupresaion  :  there  was  no  brutality  In  the  case. 
I  must  have  expresaed  myself  ill  to  give  rise  to  such  an  idea. 
There  was  only  a  little  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others— -a  little  want  of  liberality." 

Even  so  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  Miss  MontoiHTia 
should  have  been,  on  ber  first  arrival  in  England,  thrown  anlong 
persons  who  might  give  her  quite  a  false  idea  of  the  English,  and 
a  dislike  to  the  country. 

"There  is  riu  danger  of  that  sort,"  be  replied.  "  Had  sheh-aen 
disposed  to  judge  so  rashly  and  uncharitably,  the  humane  and 
polite  attentions  the  met  with  last  night  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  and  who  could  only  know  that  she 
waa  a  foreigner  in  want  of  assistance,  must  have  been  to  her  at  . 
once  conviction  and  reproof."  (I  bowed,  delighted  with  Mr. 
Montenero  and  with  myself.)  "But  I  hope  and  believe,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  my  Berenice  Is  not  disposed  to  form  uncharitable 
judgments  either  of  individuals  or  nations ;  especially  not  of  the 
English,  of  whom  she  has,  from  their  history  and  literature,  with 
which  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted,  conceived  the  highest 


I  bowed  again,  though  not  quite  so  muel)  delighted  with  thii 
f^nnal  compliment  to  my  liaUon  ai  hy  that  peculiar  to  myaelT. 
1  expreaied  my  hopei  that  ttte  EngUth  would  juitify  this  favour 
ible  pTepDssessioD.and  that  on  farther  acquaintance  with  different 
udeties  in  London,  Mr.  and  Miai  Monteneru  would  find,  that 
among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country  there  is  no  want  of 
libenility  of  opinion,  and  certainly  no  want  of  delicacy  of 
tentiinent  and  manner — no  want  of  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  iboae  who  are  of  a  different  persuaaion  from  ouraelvea. 
Just  at  this  moment  my  mother  entered  llie  room.  Advancing 
towards  Mr.  Montenero,  she  add,  with  a  gracious  amile, 
"  You  need  not  introduce  ua  to  each  other,  my  dear  Harrington, 
for  [  am  sure  that  i  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Cltve,  from 

"Ur.  Montenero,  from  America,  ma'am." 

"  Hr.  MoDt«nero  I  1  am  happy  lo  have  the  honour — the  plea.- 
rore — I  am  very  happy " 

My  mother's  politeness  straggled  agunat  truth  ;  but  whilat  I 
feared  that  Mr.  Montenero's  penetration  would  discern  that 
tliere  was  no  pleasure  in  the  honour,  a  polite  inquiry  followed 
(ODceming  Mias  Montenero's  indisposition.  Then,  after  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  remme  the  eaae  and  cordiality  of  her  manner, 
m;  mother  leaned  back  languidly  on  the  sofa,  and  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  cloud  which  settled  on  her  brow  hy  adverting 
<o  the  sleepless  night  she  had  passed,  and  to  the  feara  of  an  im- 
pelling headache ;  assuring  Mr.  Montenero  at  the  same  time  that 
icciety  and  conversation  were  alwaya  of  service  to  her.  1  was 
parKcularly  anxious  to  detain,  and  to  draw  him  out  before  my 
molher,  because  I  felt  persuaded  that  his  politeneaa  of  manner, 
and  hia  style  of  conversation,  would  counteract  any  preientiment 
"t  prejudice  sbe  had  conceived  against  bim  and  his  race.  He 
Kerned  to  lend  himself  to  my  views,  and  with  benevolent  polile- 
neueierted  himself  to  entertain  my  mother.  A  Don  Quixote 
*a>  on  the  table,  in  which  there  were  some  good  prints,  and 
("•m  these  he  took  occasion  to  give  us  many  amusing  and  inte- 
niting  accouDta  of  Spain,  where  he  bad  paiaed  the  early  part  of 
1<ii  Ufe.  From  Don  Quixote  to  GU  Bias — to  the  Due  de  Lenna 
—to  the  tower  of  Segovia — to  the  Inqui^tion — to  the  Spanish 
P^eiand  Moorish  antiquities,  heletme  lead  him  backwards  and 
fwwsidaaslpleaied.  Mymolhetwaavervfondofaoroeof  theold 
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Spanish ballada  and  Moorish  romances;  I  led  to  the  Bio  ferde, 
and  the  fair  Zaida,  and  the  Moor  Alcftnzor,  wiih  whom  both  in 
their  Mooriah  and  English  dress  Mr.  Montenero  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  of  vhom  he  viaa  enthiuiagdcally  fond. 

My  mother  waifond  of  painting:  I  aaked  some  questions  con- 
oeming  the  Spanish  painters,  particularly  about  Murillo  ;  of  one 
of  his  pictures  we  had  B  copy,  and  my  mother  had  often  wished 
to  see  the  original.  Mr.  Montenero  said  he  was  happy  in  having 
it  in  his  power  to  gratify  her  wish ;  he  possessed  the  original  of 
this  picture.  But  few  of  MuriUo's  paintinga  had  at  this  time 
found  their  way  out  of  Spain  ;  national  and  legal  pride  had  pre- 
■erred  them  with  jealous  care ,'  but  Mr.  Montenero  had  inherited 
■ome  of  Murillo '$  master-pieces.  These,  and  a  siubU  but  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  which  he  had  been  many  years  in  forming, 
Kere  now  in  England  :  they  were  not  yet  arranged  as  he  could 
wish,  but  an  apartment  was  preparing  for  them ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  showing 
them  to  us  and  to  any  of  our  friends.  He  particularly  addressed 
himself  to  my  mother  ;  she  replied  in  those  general  terms  of  ac- 
quiescence and  gratitude,  which  are  used  when  there  is  no  real 
intention  to  accept  an  invitatioii,  but  yet  a  wish  to  avoid  such  au 
absolute  refusal  as  should  appear  ill-bred.  1,  on  Che  contrary, 
sincerely  eager  to  accept  the  ofibred  fovour,  fixed  instantly  the 
time,  and  the  soonest  posnble.  I  named  tiie  nest  day  at  one 
o'clock.  Mr.  Montenero  then  took  his  leave,  and  as  the  door 
closed  after  him,  I  stood  before  my  mother,  as  if  waiting  forjud^ 
ment;  she  was  silent. 

"  Don't  you  Chink  him  agreeable,  ma'am  1" 

"  Very  agreeable." 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so,  my  dear  mother;  an  uncom- 
monly agreeable  man." 

"  But " 

"But  what,  ma'am!" 

"  But  so  much  the  worse." 

"  How  so,  ma'am  1  Because  he  is  a  Jew,  is  he  forbidden  to 
he  agreeable  ?"  said  1,  smiling. 

"Pray  be  serious,  Harrington — I  say  the  more  agreeable  thia 
man  is,  the  better  his  manner,  the  more  extensive  his  information, 
the  higher  the  abilities  he  possesses,  the  greater  are  his  means  of 
doing  mischief."  r  I.  i{H|i-JIC 


"A  concluaive  ai^ument,"  said  I,  "againit  the  poBBesaion  of 
good  mannen,  infarmsUoa,  abilities,  end  every  Bgree&ble  and 
utefid  qoalily !  and  an  argumeiit  equally  applicable  to  Jews  and 


"  Argument !"  repeated  my  mother :  "  I  knoo,  my  dear,  I  am 
oat  capable  of  arguing  with  you — indeed  I  am  not  fond  of  argu- 
meata,  ihey  are  so  unfeminine  :  1  seldom  presume  to  give  even 
my  opinion,  except  on  subjects  of  sentiment  and  feeling  ;  there 
jsdiea  may  venture,  I  suppose,  to  have  a  voice  u  welt  as  gentle- 
men, perhaps  better,  sometimes.  In  the  present  case,  it  may 
lie  very  ridiculous ;  but  I  own  that,  uotwithstanding  this  Mr. 
Montenero  is  what  you'd  call  an  uncommonly  agreeable  man, 
there  is  a  something  about  him — in  short,  I  feel  something 
like  an  antipaihy  to  him — and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
have  never  been  misled  by  these  ant^Mthiet.  I  don't  say  they 
are  reasonable,  I  only  aay  that  I  can't  help  feeling  them ;  and  if 
Ihey  never  mislead  us,  you  know  they  have  all  the  force  of 
inttinets,  and  in  some  cases  instincts  are  superior  even  to  tJiat 
reuon  of  which  man  is  so  proud." 

I  did  not  advert  to  the  if,  on  which  this  whole  reasoning 
rested,  but  I  begged  my  mother  would  put  herself  out  of  the 
question  for  one  moment,  and  consider  to  what  injustice  and 
intolerance  such  antipathies  would  lead  in  society. 

"  Perhaps  in  general  it  might  be  so,"  she  said ;  "  but  in  this 
particular  instance  she  was  persuaded  she  was  right  and  eorreet; 
sod  after  all,  is  there  a  human  being  living  who  is  not  influenced 
at  first  sight  by  countenance  I  Does  not  Lavater  say  that  even 
a  cockchafer  and  a  dish  of  tea  have  a  physit^nomy?" 

I  could  not  go  quite  so  for  as  Co  admit  the  cockchafer's  phy- 
liognomy  in  our  judgment  of  characteis.  "But  then,  ma'am," 
concluded  I,  "  before  we  can  judge,  before  we  can  decide,  we 
should  see  what  is  called  the  play  of  the  countenance — we 
should  see  the  working  of  the  muscles.  Now,  for  instance,  when 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Montenero  two  or  three  times,  when  we  have 
studied  the  muscles  of  his  countenance " 

"I!  I  study  the  muscles  of  the  man's  countenance  1"  inter- 
rupted my  mother,  indignantly ;  "I  never  desire  to  see  him  or 
bis  muscles  again  I  Jew,  Turk,  or  Mtumirann,  let  me  hear  no 
inore  about  him.   Seriously,  my  dear  Harrington,  this  is  the  sub- 
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ject  on  which  I  wiihed  U  speak  to  you  tliii  moming,  to  warn 
you  from  fonning  this  dangerous  acquaintance.  I  dreamed  last 
night — but  I  know  joa  won't  listen  to  dreams;  I  have  upre- 
MerUiraent — -but  you  have  no  faith  In  preientimenU  :  what  shall  I 
aay  to  you! — Oh!  my  dear  Harrington,  I  appeal  lo  your  own 
heart — your  own  feelings,  your  own  conscience,  must  teli  you  all 
I  at  this  moment  foreiee  and  dread.  Oh!  with  youi ardent,  too 
ardent  imagination — your  susceptibility  I  Surely,  surely,  there 
ii  an  absolute  fatality  in  these  things !  At  the  rety  moment  I 
wae  preparing  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Monlenero  appean,  and 
strengthens  the  dangerous  impresuon.  And  after  all  the  pain* 
I  took  to  prevent  your  ever  meeting,  is  it  not  exttaoTdinary  that 
you  sbould  meet  his  daughter  at  the  playhouse  I  Promise  me, 
I  conjure  you,"  cried  sbe,  turning  and  seizing  both  my  hands, 
"  promise  me,  my  dear  son,  tliat  you  will  see  no  more  of  this 
Jaw  and  Jewess." 

It  was  a  promise  I  could  not,  would  not  make ; — some  moro- 
ing  visitors  came  in  and  relieved  me.  My  mother's  imagination 
was  ai  vivacious,  but  not  a>  tenacious  as  my  own.  There  wa« 
in  her  a  feminine  mobility,  which,  to  my  masculine  strength  of 
passion,  and  consequent  tenacity  of  purpose,  appeared  often 
inconceivable,  and  sometimes  provoking.  In  a  few  minutes  her 
fancy  turned  to  old  china  and  new  lace,  and  all  the  fears  which 
had  so  possessed  and  agitated  her  mind  subuded. 

Among  the  crowd  of  morning  visitors.  Lady  Anne  Mowbraj 
ran  in  and  ran  out ;  fortunately  she  could  not  stay  one  minute, 
and  still  more  fortunately  my  mother  did  not  hear  a  word  she 
said,  sr  even  see  her  ladyship's  exit  and  entrance,  so  many 
ladies  had  encompassed  my  mother's  sofa,  displaying  charming 
bargains  of  French  lace.  The  subject  abstracted  iheir  attention, 
and  engrossed  all  their  faculties.  Lady  Anne  had  just  called  to 
tell  me  a  secret,  that  her  mother  had  been  saying  all  the  morn- 
ing to  every  body,  how  odd  it  was  of  Mr.  Harrington  to  take 
notice  whether  a  Jewess  fainted  or  not.  Lady  Anne  said,  for 
her  part,  she  had  taken  my  part ;  she  did  not  think  it  n>  odd  of 
me,  but  she  thought  it  odd  and  ridiculous  of  the  Jewess  to  faint 
about  Shylock.  But  the  reason  she  called  was,  becauas  she  was 
dying  with  curiosity  to  know  if  I  had  heard  any  more  about  tha 
Jewess.     Wa*  she  on  heiress  or  nott     I  must  find  out  and  t«U: 
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■be  W  lieard — but  the  coidd  not  itay  nov — gmag  to  ride  in 

I  had  often  obseived  that  my  mother's  preienlimeiUt  varied 
from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  state  of  her  nerveB,  or  of  gome 
■light  eitemal  circumstances.     I  was  exCTemely  anxious  to  pre- 

Tail  upon  her  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  Spanish  picturea,  and 
I  therefore  put  off  my  visit  for  a  day,  when  I  found  my  mother 
lud  engaged  heraelf  to  attend  a  party  of  fair  encouragers  of 
nnugglerB  to  a  cheap  French  lace  shop.  I  wrote  an  apology  to 
Mr.  MoBtenero,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  it  cost  me.  But 
my  hemic  patience  was  of  no  avail;  1  could  not  persuade  my 
mdlher  to  accompany  me.  To  all  her  former  feelingg,  the  pride 
of  opinion  and  the  jealousy  of  maternal  affection  were  now 
aJded;  she  was  piqued  to  prove  herself  in  the  right,  and  vexed 
to  lee  that,  right  or  wrong,  I  would  not  yield  to  her  entreaties. 
I  tbooghi  I  acted  solely  from  the  dictates  of  pure  reaion  and 
mlightened  philanthropy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MowiBii  was  curious,  he  said,  to  know  how  the  Jewess  would 
heV  by  daylight,  and  he  begged  that  he  might  accompany  me 
to  see  the  pictures.  As  I  had  told  him  that  1  had  permission  to 
ta)>e  with  me  any  of  my  friends,  I  could  not  refuse  his  request, 
tiioagh  I  must  own  that  I  would  rather  have  gone  without  him. 
i  wu  a  little  afraid  of  his  raillery,  and  of  the  quickness  of  his 
observation.  During  our  walk,  however,  he  with  address — with 
diBt  most  irresistible  kind  of  address,  which  aasumea  an  air  of 
peHect  frankness  and  cordiality,  contrived  to  dissipate  my  feel- 
uigi  of  embarrassment;  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero's  door,  I  rejoiced  ttiat  I  had  with  me  a  friend  and 
■npporter. 

"  A  handiome  house — a  splendid  house,  this,"  sud  Mowbray, 
looking  up  at  the  front,  as  we  waited  for  admission.  "  If  the 
bside  agree  with  the  out,  faith,  Harrington,  your  Jewish  heiress 


will  Boon  be  heard  of  on  'Change,  and  at  court  too,  you'll  see. 
Make  haste  and  oecure  your  interest  in  her,  I  advise  yon." 

To  our  great  disappointment  the  aerrant  told  ua  that  neither 
Mr.  nor  Miss  Montenero  was  at  home.  But  orders  had  been  left 
with  a  young  man  of  his  (o  attend  me  and  my  company.  At 
this  moment  I  heard  a  vell-knonrn  voice  on  the  stairs,  and 
Jacob,  poor  Jacob,  appeared  ;  joy  flashed  in  his  face  at  Che  sight 
of  me ;  he  flew  down  stairs,  and  across  Che  hall,  exclaiming,  "  It 
is — it  is  my  own  good  Mr.  Harrington  1" 

But  he  started  bacll  at  the  sight  of  Mowhrsy,  and  his  whole 
countenance  and  manner  changed.  In  an  embarrassed  voice, 
he  began  to  explain  why  Mr.  Montenero  was  not  at  home  ;  that 
he  had  waited  yesterday  in  hopes  of  seeing  me  at  the  appointed 
time,  lili  my  noCn  ot  apology  had  arrived.  I  had  not  positively 
named  any  day  for  my  visit,  and  Mr.  Montenero  had  particular 
business  that  obliged  him  to  go  out  this  morning,  but  that  he 
would  be  back  in  an  hour :  "  Meantime,  sir,  as  Mr.  Mantenero> 
haa  desired,"  said  Jacob,  "I  shall  have  the  honour  of  showing 
the  pictures  to  you  and  your  friend." 

It  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  words  your  friend,  that  Jacob 
recollected  to  bow  to  Lord  Mowbray,  and  even  then  it  was  a 
stiff-necked  bow.  Mowbray,  contrary  to  hia  naual  asaurance, 
looked  a  little  embarrassed,  yet  spoke  to  Jacob  as  to  an  old 
acquuntance. 

Jacob  led  us  through  several  handsome,  I  might  «ay  splendid, 
apartments,  to  the  picture-room. 

"Good!  Good!"  whispered  Mowbray,  as  we  went  along,  till 
the  moment  we  entered  the  picture-room  ;  then  making  a  sudden 
atop,  and  start  of  recollection,  and  pulling  out  his  watcb,  he 
declared  that  he  had  till  that  minute  forgotten  an  indispensable 
engagement — that  he  must  come  some  other  day  to  see  tbe»e 
charming  pictures.  He  begged  that  I  would  settle  that  for  him 
— he  was  excessively  sorry,  but  go  he  must — and  off  he  went 
immediately. 

The  instant  he  was  out  of  sight,  Jacob  Memed  relieved  from 
the  disagreeable  constraint  under  which  be  laboured,  and  his 
delight  was  manifest  when  he  had  me  to  himself.  I  conceived 
tliat  Jacob  still  felt  reientment  against  Mowbray,  for  the  old 
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qusrrel  aE  icliaol.  I  vaa  antprUed  at  this,  and  in  my  own  muiil 
I  blemedJacob. 

I  hsTe  always  found  it  the  beat  nay  to  apeak  openly,  and  to 
go  to  the  bottum  of  mysteriea  and  quarrels  at  once  ;  ao  tumiog 
to  Jacob,  I  Bsked  him,  whether,  in  right  of  oui  former  acquaint* 
aoce,  I  might  speak  to  him  vith  the  freedom  of  one  who  heartily 
wiahed  him  well  T  The  teara  came  into  hia  eyes,  and  he  could 
ooly  lay,  "  Speak,  pray — and  thank  you,  air." 

"Then,  Jacob,"  a^d  I,  "  I  thought  you  could  not  for  such  a 
UDmber  of  yeara  bear  malice  for  a  schoolbov's  offence;  and  yet 
your  manner  juBt  now  to  Lord  Mowbray — am  1  mistaken? — set 
me  ri^bt,  if  I  am — did  I  misinterpret  your  mauner,  Jacob  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  aaid  he,  looking  up  in  my  face,  with  his  genuine 
eipreiBion  of  simplicity  and  openLieu ;  "  no,  sir,  you  do  not 
mistake,  nor  tniainterpret  Jacob's  manner ;  you  know  him  too 
veil,  and  his  manner  tells  too  plainly  ;  you  do  not  misinttrpret 
the  fueling,  but  you  mistake  the  cause  j  and  since  you  are  so 
kind  aa  to  desire  me  to  aet  you  right,  I  will  do  so ;  but  it  ia  too 
long  a  ttory  to  tell  while  you  are  standing." 
"  Not  at  all — I  am  interested— go  on." 

"I  should  not,"  said  Jacob,  "be  worthy  of  this  mterest — this 
regard,  which  it  is  joy  to  my  very  heart  to  see  that  you  still  feel 
iat  me^I  should  not  be  worthy  in  the  leaat  of  it,  if  I  could  bear 
malice  ao  many  yeara  for  a  achoolboy's  offence. 

"No,  Mr.  Harrington,  the  schoolboy  young  lord  is  forgotten. 
But  long  since  that  time,  since  this  young  lord  has  been  grown 

iDtoa  man,  and  an  officer — at  Gibraltar " 

He  recollection  of  whateyer  itwaa  that  happened  at  Gibraltar 
seemed  to  come  at  this  instant  so  full  upon  Jacob's  feelings,  that 
he  could  not  go  on.  He  took  up  his  atory  farther  back.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  tims  when  we  had  parted  at  Cambridge  ;  he 
was  then  preparing  to  gu  to  Gibraltar,  to  assist  in  keeping  a 
•tore  there,  for  the  brother  and  partner  of  hia  friend  and 
begefiictor,  the  London  jeweller,  Mr.  Manessa,  who  had  van- 
tnred  a  Tery  considerable  part  of  hia  fortune  upon  thia  specu- 
lation. 

About  that  time  many  Jews  had  enriched  themselves  at 
Gibraltar,  by  keeping  stores  for  the  troops;  and  during  the 
liege  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  basiness. 


?6  HAmaiBQIOK. 

Mr.  Maneu&'i  atore  under  Jacob'*  care  went  on  prosperuuilj 
till  the  day  when  Lord  Mowbray  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with  a 
regiment,  of  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel ;  "  He  recogniied  me  the  first  time  we  met  j 
I  law  he  WBi  grown  into  a  fine-looking  officer ;  and  indeed,  Mr. 
Harrington,  I  saw  him,  without  hearing  the  least  malice  for  any 
little  things  that  had  posaed,  which  I  thought,  as  yon  say,  were 
only  ichoolboy  follies.  But  in  a  few  minutes  I  found,  to  iny 
Mrrow,  that  be  was  not  changed  in  mind  towards  me. 

"His  first  words  at  meeting  me  in  the  public  streets  were, 
'  So !  are  you  here,  yotmg  Skylock  ?  What  brings  you  to 
Gibraltar  t  You  are  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  I  think,  thou  Wandering 
Jew!- 

"  Lord  Mowbray's  servants  heard,  and  caught  their  lord's 
witticism :  the  eerjeants  and  soldiers  repeated  the  colonel's 
words,  and  the  nicknames  spread  through  the  regiment,  and 
through  the  garrison  \  wherever  I  turned,  I  heard  them  echoed  ; 
poor  Jacob  was  calUd  young  Shylock  by  some,  and  by  others  the 
Wanderity  Jan.  It  was  a  bitter  jest,  and  soon  became  bitter 
earnest. 

"The  ignorant  soldiers  really  believed  me  to  be  that  Jew 
whom  Christians  most  abominate '. 

"The  common  people  felt  a  superstitions  dread  of  ma;  the 
motheis  charged  their  children  to  keep  out  of  my  way  ;  and  if  I 
met  them  in  the  sireeU,  they  ran  away  and  bid  themselves. 

"  You  may  think,  sir,  I  was  not  happy.  I  grew  melancholy ; 
and  my  melancholy  countenance,  they  said,  was  a  proof  that  I 
was  wbat  I  was  said  to  be.  I  was  ashamed  to  show  my  face.  I 
lost  all  relish  for  my  food,  and  began  to  pine  away.  My  master 
noticed  it,  and  he  was  sorry  for  me  ;  he  took  my  part,  and 
spoke  to  the  young  lord,  who  thereupon  grew  angry,  and  high 
words  passed;  the  young  lord  cursed  at  my  master  for  an 
insolent  Jew  dog.  As  to  me,  his  lordship  swore  that  he  knew 
me  from  a  boy ;  that  he  had  known  enough  of  my  tricks,  and 
that  of  course  for  that  I  must  bear  him  malice ;  and  he  vowed  I 
should  not  bear  it  to  him  for  nothing. 

1  S«  Porcj'i  Reliqan  of  Andent  Poetry,  for  the  Ullsd  of  the  Wan- 
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"From  tliAt  day  there  vas  a  party  raised  against  lu  in  the 
^rrisDii.  Lord  Mowbray's  soldiers  of  course  IddIl  his  part;  and 
Iboie  nho  were  most  his  favourites  abused  us  the  most.  They 
nerer  passed  our  store  any  day  witliout  taunt  and  insult ;  ever 
tepeatJng  the  names  their  colonel  had  given  me.  It  was  hard 
taittuid  still  and  mute,  and  beat  every  thing,  without  reply. 
Bnt  I  was  determined  not  to  bring  my  master  into  any  quarrel, 
w  I  bore  all. 

"Presently  the  time  came  when  there  was  great  distress  for 
proriMons  m  the  garriaon ;  then  the  aj  against  the  Jews  was 
tenible :  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  of  what  followed  thap  is 
necessary  to  my  own  story.  You  must  have  heard,  sir,  of  the 
liot  at  Gibraltar,  the  night  wben  the  soldiery  broke  into  the 

1  had  read  accounts  of  some  luch  thing  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day;  I  had  beard  of  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
who  were  enraged  against  the  Jew  merchanu  ;  and  I  recollected 
•ome  story  *  of  the  soldiers  having  roasted  a  pig  before  a  Jew's 
door,  with  a  fire  made  of  the  Jew's  own  cinnamon. 

"That  fire,  sir,"  said  Jacob,  "  was  made  before  our  door:  it 
ni  kindled  by  a  party  of  Lord  Mowbray's  soldiers,  who,  madly 
intoxicated  with  the  spirits  they  had  taken  from  the  stores,  came 
in  the  middle  of  that  dreadful  night  to  our  house,  and  with  honi- 
bie  shouts,  called  upon  my  master  to  give  up  to  them  the 
Waadmaff  Jew.  My  master  refusing  to  do  this,  they  burst 
i>pen  his  house,  pillaged,  wasted,  destroyed,  and  burnt  all  before 
our  eyes  !  We  lost  every  thing  1  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we — /, 
poor  Jacob,  had  little  to  toae.  It  is  not  of  that,  though  it  was 
my  all,  it  ii  not  of  that  I  speak — but  my  master !  From  a  rich 
nan  in  one  hour  he  became  a  beggar  1  The  fruit  of  all  his  labour 
loM— nothing  left  for  his  wife  or  children !  I  never  can  forget 
his  face  of  despair  by  that  fire-light  I  think  I  see  it  now  1  He 
^id  not  recover  it,  sir, — he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  was  the 
best  and  kindest  of  masters  to  me. 

"And  can  you  wonder  now,  Mr.  Harrington,  or  do  you  blame 
Jacob,  that  he  could  not  look  upon  that  lord  with  a  pleased  eye, 
nor  smile  when  he  saw  him  again?" 

I  did  not  blame  Jacob — I  liked  him  for  the  warmth  of  hia 
*  Drinkwitei's  Sigge  of  Gibndtar. 
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feeling  foT  his  maatei'.  When  he  wa<  a  little  composed,  however, 
I  represented  that  bii  afTectlon  and  pity  might  have  r.-uBed  his 
indignation  too  strongly,  and  might  have  made  him  impute  to 
Lord  Mowbray  a  greater  share  than  he  really  had  in  their  mis- 
fortunee.  Lord  Mowhray  was  a  very  young  officer  at  that  time, 
too  young  to  he  ttiwted  with  the  command  of  men  in  such  dif&- 
cult  circumstances.  His  lordship  had  been  exceedingly  blamable 
in  giving,  even  in  jest,  the  nicknames  which  had  prejudiced  his 
soldiers  against  an  innocent  individual ;  but  I  could  not  conceive 
that  he  had  a  serioua  design  to  injure  ;  nor  could  he,  as  I  ob- 
served, possibly  foresee  the  fatal  consequences  that  elbrwarda 
ensued.  As  to  the  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  for  their  want  of  dis- 
cipline he  was  answerable  ;  but  Jacob  should  recoltectthe  distress 
to  which  the  aoldiers  had  been  previously  reduced,  and  the  general 
prejudice  against  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity.  Lord  Mowbray  might  be  mistaken  like  otliers  ;  but  as 
to  his  permitting  their  outrages,  or  directing  them  against  indi-  * 
vidual  Jews  whom  he  disliked,  1  told  Jacob  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  it.  Why  did  not  the  Jew  merchant  state  bis  com- 
plaint to  the  general,  who  had,  as  Jacob  allowed,  punished  all 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  convicted  of  committing  outrages  ?  If 
Lord  Mowbray  had  been  complained  of  by  Mr.  Manessa,  a  court- 
martial  would  have  been  held ;  and  if  the  charges  bad  been  sub- 
stantiated, his  title  of  colonel  or  lord  would  have  availed  him 
nothing — he  would  have  been  broke.  Jacob  said,  his  poor 
master,  who  was  ruined  and  in  despair,  thought  not  of  courts- 
marUal — perhaps  he  had  no  legal  proofs — perhaps  he  dreaded, 
with  reason,  the  popular  prejudice  in  the  garrison,  and  dared 
not,  being  a  Jew,  appear  against  a  Christian  officer.  How  that 
might  have  been,  Jacob  said,  he  did  not  know — all  he  knew  was, 
that  his  master  was  very  ill,  and  that  ha  returned  to  England 
soon  afterwards. 

But  still,  argued  I,  if  Lord  Mowbray  had  not  been  hrought  to 
a  court-mertie,!,  if  It  had  been  known  among  his  brotlier  officers 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  unofficer-like  conduct,  no  British 
officer  would  have  kept  company  with  him.  1  was  therefore 
convinced  that  Jacob  must  have  been  misinformed  and  deceived 
by  exaggerated  reports,  and  prejudiced  by  the  warmth  of  his  own 
feelings  for  the  loss  of  his  master. 
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Jacob  liitened  t«  me  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  yet  ag  if  with  a 
viih  to  believe  that  I  wui  right:  he  lofteoed  gradually — he 
itni^led  with  hia  feelings, 

"He  knew,"  he  said,  "  thatitvu  our  Christian  precept  to  for- 
give our  enemies^-a  very  good  precept :  but  was  it  easy  !  Did 
all  Chriitians  lind  it  easy  to  put  it  in  practice !  And  you,  Mr. 
Harrington,  you  vho  can  have  noeneniies,  how  can  you  judge!" 

Jacob  ended  by  promiung,  with  a  imile,  that  he  would  ahaw 
me  that  a  Jew  could  forgive. 

Then,  eager  to  discard  the  eubject,  he  gpoke  of  other  things.  I 
thanked  him  for  hia  having  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyons : 
— tie  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  advantage  I  had  derived  from 
tliti  introduction  at  Cambridge,  and  of  its  having  led  to  my  ac- 
qusinlance  with  Mr.  Montenero. 

He  had  been  informed  of  my  meeting  Miss  Montenero  at  the 
.  tlieatTe :  and  he  told  me  of  his  hopes  and  feai-a  when  iie  heard 
ber  say  she  had  been  aaaiated  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Harrington. 

I  did  not  venture,  however,  to  sp^ak  much  of  Miss  Montenero ; 
bnt  I  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  I  had  in  Mr.  Montenero's  con- 
versation, and  on  the  advantages  I  hoped  to  derive  from  culti- 
vating his  society. 

Jacob,  always  more  disposed  to  affection  and  gratitude  than 
to  luspicion  or  revenge,  seemed  happy  to  be  relieved  from  the 
thoughts  of  Iiord  Mowbray,  and  he  appeared  inspired  with  fresh 
life  and  spirit  when  he  talked  of  Mr.  Montenero  and  his 
daughter.  He  mentioned  their  kindness  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  his  deceased  master,  and  of  Mr.  Montenero's  good- 
ness to  the  surviving  brother  and  partner,  the  London  jeweller, 
Mr.  Monessa,  Jacob's  first  benefactor.  The  Manessas  had  for- 
merly been  settled  in  Spain,  at  the  time  Mr.  Montenero  had 
lived  there  ;  and  when  he  was  in  some  difficulties  with  the  Inqui- 
lilion,  they  had  in  some  way  essentially  served  him,  either  in 
milting  his  escape  from  that  country,  or  in  transmitting  his 
property.  Jacob  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  but 
be  knew  that  Mr.  Montenero  was  most  grateful  for  the  obliga- 
tioD,  whatever  it  had  been  ;  and  now  that  he  was  rich  and  the 
Mueisas  in  distress,  he  seemed  lo  think  he  could  never  do 
enoBgh  for  them.   Jacob  became  first  acquainted,  as  he  told  me. 


vith  Mr,  Montenero  in  coniequenee  of  his  coDoexion  with  this 
family.  The  widow  had  represented  him  as  being  a  faithful 
friend,  and  the  two  children  of  his  deceased  master  were  fond  of 
liim.  Mr.  Montenera'a  attachment  to  the  Maneasaa  immediately 
made  him  take  notice  of  Jacob.  Jacob  told  me  that  he  wag  to 
go  to  Lheir  house  ia  the  city,  and  to  take  charge  of  their  uttairx, 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  lettled ;  and  that  Mr.  Montenero  had 
promiged  if  possible  to  obtain  for  him  a  share  in  the  firm  of  the 
surviving  brother  and  partner.  In  the  mean  time  Jacob  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Montenero  in  making  out  catalogues  of  his 
books  and  pictures,  arranging  his  library  and  cabinet  of  medals, 
&c.,  to  all  which  he  was  fully  competent.  Jacob  said  he  rejoiced 
that  these  occupations  would  keep  Mm  a  little  while  longer  at 
Mr.  Montenero's,  as  he  should  there  have  more  frequent  oppoi> 
tunities  of  seeing  me,  than  he  could  hope  for  when  he  should  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  "  Besides,"  added  he,  "  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  without  the  kindness  Mr. 
Montenero  shows  me  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Montenero — I"  Jacob's 
countenance  expanded,  and  his  voice  Was  by  turns  softened  into 
tenderness,  and  raised  to  enthusiasm,  as  he  again  spoke  of  the 
father  and  daughter:  and  when  my  mind  was  touched  and 
wanned  by  his  panegyric  of  Berenice — pronounced  with  the  true 
eloquence  of  the  heart — she,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  entered 
the  room.  The  dignified  simplicity,  the  graceful  modesty  of  her 
appearance,  so  unlike  the  fashionable  forwardness  or  the  fashion- 
able bashfolnesi,  or  any  of  the  various  airs  of  affectation,  which 
I  had  seen  in  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  and  her  class  of  young 
ladies,  charmed  me  perhaps  the  more  from  contrast  and  from 
the  novelty  of  the  charm.  There  was  a  timid  sensibility  in  her 
countenance  when  1  spoke  to  her,  which  joined  to  the  feminine 
reserve  of  her  whole  manner,  the  lone  of  her  voice,  and  the 
propriety  and  elegance  of  the  very  little  she  said,  pleased  me 
inexpressibly.  I  wished  only  that  she  had  said  more.  However, 
when  her  father  spoke,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  the  same  as  if  she 
spoke  herself — her  sympathy  with  him  appeared  so  strongly. 
He  began  by  speaking  of  Jacob  :  he  was  glad  to  find  tiiat  I  was 
Iht  Mr.  Harrington  whom  Jacob  had  been  lo  eager  to  see.  It 
was  evident  that  they  knew  all  the  good  that  grateful  young 
man  could  tell  of  me ;  and  the  smile  which  I  received  from  ths 
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h&et  and  daughter  at  ihia  instant  would  have  overpaid  me  for 
anj  obligations  I  coiild  have  conferred.  Jacob  retired,  observing 
that  he  had  taken  up  all  the  time  with  the  hiiCory  of  his  own 
private  affairs,  end  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  anj  of  [he  pictures. 
Mr.  Montenero  immediately  led  me  to  one  of  Murillo's,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  ahowing  it  to  my  mother. 
I  began  to  Bpcak  of  her  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  venture  out ; 
I  made  some  apology,  but  whatever  it  was,  I  am  sure  I  did 
not,  I  could  not,  pronounce  it  well.  Mr.  Montenero  bowed  bis 
bead  coorteousty,  removed  his  eyea  from  my  face,  and  glanced 
fi»  one  moment  at  Mist  Montenero  with  a  look  of  regret,  quickly 
nicceeded  by  an  espresBion  in  his  countenance  of  calm  and  proud 
bdependence.  He  waa  sorry,  he  aaid,  that  he  could  not  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  Mrs.  Harrington — the  pleasure  of  pre* 
fentiiig  his  daughter  to  her. 

I  perceived  that  be  was  aware  of  what  I  had  hoped  had 
eic^ed  his  penetration — my  mother's  prepossession  gainst  him 
and  his  daughter.  I  saw  that  he  attributed  it  to  a  general  pre- 
judice against  hii  race  and  religion,  and  1  perceived  that  this 
hart  his  feelings  much,  though  his  pride  or  his  philosophy 
quickly  repressed  his  sensibility.  He  never  afterwards  spoke  of 
JBj  mother — never  hoped  to  see  her  another  day — nor  hoped 
even  that  the  cold,  which  bad  prevented  her  from  venturing 
out,  wonld  be  better.  I  was  the  more  vexed  and  ashamed  that 
I  had  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mother  with  me.  1  turned  the 
coDTersation  as  quickly  aa  I  could  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyons. 

I  observed,  by  what  Mr.  Montenero  said,  that  from  the  infer- 
mstiDn  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Lyons  and  from  Jacob,  he  was 
tiwroughly  aware  of  my  early  prejudices  and  antipathy  to  the 
Jens.  He  observed  to  his  daughter,  that  Mr.  Harrington  had 
■loahle  merit  in  his  present  liberality,  since  he  had  conquered 
what  it  is  so  difficult,  scarcely  possible,  completely  to  conquer — 
an  early  prepossession,  fostered  perhaps  by  the  opinion  of  many 
vbo  most  have  bad  great  influence  on  his  mind.  Through  this 
comtdiment,  I  Ihoi^ht  I  saw  in  Mr.  Montenero's,  and  still  more 
hi  the  timid  countenance  of  his  daughter,  a  fear  that  I  might 
relapse ;  and  that  theie  early  prtpoaeinotu,  which  mere  lo  diffl- 
mfc,  teanely  poitibte,  eom^Uly  to  conquer,  might  recur.  I 
promised  myself  that  I  should  soon  convince  them  they  were 
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muteken,  if  they  had  formed  any  (Uch  notion,  &nd  T  was  flattered 
by  the  fear,  aa  it  implied  that  1  had  inipired  some  interest.  We 
vent  on  with  the  pictures.  Not  being  a  conooiiseur,  though 
fond  of  the  arts,  I  wu  relieved  and  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Montenero  had  none  of  the  jargon  of  connoisgeurahip  ;  vhile  his 
observation*  impressed  me  with  a  high  idea  of  his  taste  and 
judgment,  tfaey  gave  me  some  confidence  in  my  own.  I  was 
delighted  to  Sod  that  I  understood,  and  coiUd  naturally  and 
truly  agree  with  all  he  said,  and  that  my  untutored  preferences 
were  what  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  right  rules  of  art 
and  science.  In  sliort,  I  was  proud  to  find  that  my  taste  was 
in  general  the  same  as  his  and  bis  daughter's.  What  pleased 
me  far  more  than  Mr.  Montenero's  taste,  was  the  liberality  and 
the  enlargement  of  mind  1  saw  in  all  his  opinions  and  sentiments. 
There  was  in  him  a  philosophic  calmness  and  moderation ;  his 
reason  seemed  to  bare  worked  against  great  natural  seuHibilitj, 
perhaps  susceptibility,  till  this  calm  had  become  the  unvarying 
temper  of  his  mind.  I  foucied,  also,  that  I  perceived  a  constant 
care  in  him  tu  cultivate  the  same  temper  in  Ms  daughter,  and  to 
fortify  her  against  that  ex^eme  sensibility  tc  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  that  diffidence  of  herself,  to  which,  as  I  recollected,  he  had 
formerly  ttdverted. 

AAer  having  admired  tome  of  MuriUo't  pictures,  we  came  to 
one  which  I,  unpractised  as  I  was  in  jutting  of  painting,  imme- 
diately perceived  to  be  inferior. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Montenero ;  "  it  is  inferior  to 
Hurillo,  and  the  sudden  sense  of  this  inferiority  absolutely  broke 
the  painter's  heart.  This  picture  is  hy  a  painter  of  the  name  of 
Castillo,  who  had  thought  comfortably  well  of  himself,  till  he 
•aw  the  mastei^pieces  of  Muritlo's  genius;  Castillo  surveyed 
them  for  some  time  in  absolute  silence,  then  turning  away,  ex- 
claimed CtutUio  it  no  more!  and  soon  Castillo  was  no  more. 
From  that  moment  he  pined  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  died : 
not  from  envy,"  continued  Mr.  Montenero;  "no,  be  was  a  man 
of  mild,  amiable  temper,  incapable  of  envy  ;  hut  he  fell  a  victim 
to  excessive  sensibility — a  dangerous,  though  not  a  common  vies 
of  chsraotar." 

"  Weakneu,  not  vice,  I  hope,"  I  heard  Miss  Montenero  My 
in  a  low  voice. 


The  father  wnwered  with  a  sEgh,  "  that,  however,  cannot  be 
called  a  virtue,  which  incapacitates  from  the  exercise  of  lllde- 
pendmt  virtue,  and  vhich,  bb  you  find,  not  only  dep re saei  genius, 
bat  may  eitmgniBb  life  itself." 

Hr.  Montenero  then  turned  to  me,  and  vitb  conposure  went 
on  (peaking  of  the  pictures.  Ever  since  I  knew  I  waa  to  eee 
these,  1  had  been  studying  Cumberland's  Lives  of  the  Spanish 
Painters,  and  this  I  honestly  told  Mr.  Montenero,  when  he  com> 
plimented  me  upon  my  knowing  all  the  names  and  anecdotes  to 
vhich  he  alluded  :  he  smiled — so  did  his  daughter  ;  and  he  was 
N  good  as  to  say  that  he  liked  cae  better  for  telling  him  this  so 
canilidly,  than  if  I  had  known  all  that  the  connoisseurs  and 
ueedote-mongers,  living  or  dead,  had  ever  said  or  written.  Wa 
came  (o  a  picture  by  Alonzo  Cano,  who,  excelling  in  architecture, 
■laQiarj,  and  painting,  has  been  caQed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 

"  He  at  least  was  not  deHcient  iu  a  comfortably  good  opinion 
ofbimself,  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I.  "  la  not  it  recorded  of  Cano, 
tiiU  having  finished  a  statue  of  Saint  Antonio  de  Padua  for  a 
^Hmish  counsellor,  the  tasteless  lawyer  and  niggardly  devotee 
hesitated  to  pay  the  artist  his  price,  observing  that  Cano,  by  his 
own  account,  bad  been  only  twenty-five  days  about  it  T  The 
cmuisellor  sat  down,  with  stupid  self'Sufficiency,  to  calculate, 
llut  at  a  hundred  pistoles,  divided  by  twenty-five  days,  the 
artist  would  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  he  waa  himself  for  the 
eiereise  of  bis  talents.  '  Wretch  !  talk  to  me  of  your  talents  I' 
exctaimed  the  enraged  artist ;  '  I  have  been  fitly  years  learning 
to  make  this  statue  in  twenty-five  days!'  And  as  be  spoke, 
Cano  dashed  his  statue  to  pieces  on  the  pavement  of  the  academy. 
The  afirighted  counsellor  fled  from  the  house  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  concluding  that  the  man  who  was  bold  enough  to 
destroy  a  saint,  would  have  very  little  remone  in  destroying  a 

"Happily  for  Cano,  this  story  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Inqidution,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "  or  be  would  liave  been  burnt 

Mr.  Mimtenero  then  pointed  out  some  exquisite  pieces  by  this 
sRist,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  genius.  I  perceived 
wme  emotion,  of  which   I  could  not  guess  the  cause.  In  the 


countenance  of  hii  daughter ;  she  seemed  Couched  by  what  liei 
father  laid  about  this  painter  or  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Montenero  concluded  his  panegyric  on  Cano'a  genius  by 
saying,  "  Besides  beioga  great  genius,  vre  are  told  that  he  was  very 
religious,  and,  some  few  peculiaridei  excepted,  very  charitable." 
"  You  are  very  charitable,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Monteuero, 
looking  at  her  father,  and  smiling :  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could 
■peak  so  charitably  of  that  man."  A  sigh  quietly  followed  her 
smile,  and  I  now  recollected  having  heard  or  read  that  this 
painter  bore  such  an  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  that  he  considered 
every  touch  of  theirs  as  contamination  ;  and,  if  he  accidenlally 
came  in  contact  with  them,  vould  cast  off  and  give  away  his 
clothes,  forbidding  the  servant  to  whom  he  gave  them,  on  any 
account  to  wear  them. 

Wiu  Montenero  saw  that  I  recollected  to  what  she  alluded — ■ 
that  I  had  a  just  feeling  of  the  benevolent  magnanimity  of  her 
father's  character.  Tliis  raised  me,  I  perceived,  in  the  daughter's 
opinion.  Though  scarcely  a  word  passed  at  the  moment,  yet  I 
fancied  that  we  felt  immediately  better  acquaiuted.  I  ventured 
to  go  and  stand  beside  her,  from  doing  which  I  had  hitherto  been 
preTeoted  by  I  know  not  what  insurmountable  difficulty  or 
strange  spell. 

We  were  both  opposite  to  a  Spanish  copy  of  Guide's  Aurora 
Surgens.  I  observed  that  the  flame  of  the  torch  borne  by  the 
winged  boy,  representing  Lucifer,  paints  westward,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  manes  of  the  horses,  the  drapery  of 
Apollo,  and  that  of  the  dancing  Hotus,  are  blown,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  mistake- 
Berenice  sud  that  Guido  bad  taken  this  picture  from  Ovid's 
description,  and  that  he  had,  with  great  ar^  represented,  by  ibe 
Tery  circumstance  to  which  I  objected,  the  swiftness  of  the 
motion  with  which  the  chariot  was  driven  forward.  The  current 
of  the  morning  wind  blowing  from  the  east  was  represented  by  the 
directioD  of  the  hair  of  Lucifer,  and  of  the  flame  of  his  torch ; 
while  the  rapidity  of  the  modon  of  the  chariot  was  such,  that, 
notwilhstanding  the  eastern  wind,  wliich  would  otherwise  have 
blown  them  towards  the  west,  the  manes  of  the  horses,  and  the 
drapery  of  the  figures,  were  driven  backwards,  by  the  resistancB 
of  the  air  against  which  they  were  hurried. 


She  then  repeated,  in  a  pleasing  but  timid  manner,  in  tupport 
of  ber  opinion,  these  t«'0  beautiful  linei  of  Addiion's 


I  need  not  any  that  I  irai  delighted  with  thii  c 
willi  the  modest  manner  in  which  it  wai  apoken  :  but  I  could 
not  honestly  help  leniaiking  that,  to  the  description  immediately 
•lluded  to  in  Ovid,  Addison  bad  added  tbs  aecond  beautiful  line, 

"  And  1«T«  the  breoa  of  Iho  mora  behind." 

Mr.  Montenero  looked  pleased,  and  said  to  me,  "  It  is  yerj 
bue,  in  the  immediate  passage  describing  the  chariot  of  the  Sun 
isming  from  tbe  gates  of  Heaven,  this  line  is  not  in  the  original ; 
but  if  you  look  further  back  in  tbe  f^le,  yon  «ill  find  that  the 
idee  is  still  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  Latin  than  in  the 
EDgUsh." 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at  last  forced  myself 
away,  nor  was  I  in  tbe  least  aware  of  the  unconscionable  length 
of  my  visit.  What  particularly  pleased  me  in  tbe  conrersatioD 
of  Miss  Montenero  was,  that  she  had  none  of  thote  faghionable 
phrases  which  fill  each  vacnity  of  sense,  and  which  level  all 
distinctions  of  understanding.  There  was  none  of  that  common- 
place stuff  which  passes  for  conversation  in  the  world,  and  which 
we  hear  and  repeat  till  we  are  equally  tired  of  others  and  of 
vonelves. 

There  were,  besides,  in  hei  manner  and  countenance,  indica- 
tions of  perfect  sweetness  of  temper,  a  sort  of  feminine  gentleness 
and  softness  which  art  cannot  feign  nor  affectation  counterfeit ;  a 
gentleness  which,  while  it  is  the  charm  of  female  manners,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  true  spirit,  and  with  the  higher  or  the 
stronger  qualitlesof  the  mind.  All  I  had  seen  of  Miss  Montenero 
in  this  first  visit  inspired  me  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  see 
more.  Here  was  a  woman  who  could  fill  my  whole  soul ;  who 
could  at  once  touch  my  heart  and  my  imagination.  I  felt 
inspired  with  new  life — ■!  had  now  a  great  object,  a  strong  and 
lively  interest  in  existence.  At  parting,  Mr.  Montenero  shook 
hands  with  me,  which,  be  said,  he  knew  was  tbe  English  mode 
of  ibowing  kindness :   he   expressed   an   earnest,  but  proudly 


guarded  wish,  that  I  might  lie  lO  eircuttutatteed,  and  so  inclined, 
a£  to  allow  him  the  pleasure  he  much  desired,  of  cultiva^g  my 

Bcquaintance. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  inCereet  which  Berenice  inapired,  aocompUtely  absorhedmjr 
mind,  chat  I  oever  thought  again  of  Jacob  and  hia  story,  till  I 
met  Lady  Anne  and  her  brother  the  next  morning,  when  I  went 
to  take  a  ride  in  the  park ;  they  were  with  Colonel  Topham,  and 
aome  people  of  her  ladyship 'a  acquaintance. 

Lady  Anne,  after  the  usual  preliminary  quantity  of  nonsense, 
and  after  she  had  questioned  and  crogs-queetioned  me,  to  tho 
beat  of  her  alender  abilitiea,  about  the  Jewess,  told  me  a  long 
etory  iibout  herself,  and  her  feara,  and  the  fears  of  her  mare,  and 
a  horse-laugh  of  Mowbray's  which  Colonel  Topham  said  no  horao 
could  stand:  not  much  applause  ensuing  from  me,  ahe  returned 
to  the  witty  colonel,  and  lefl  me  to  her  brother.  Mowbray 
directly  began  to  talk  about  Jacob.  He  said  he  supposed  Jacob 
had  not  failed  to  make  his  Gibraltar  story  good ;  but  that  "  Hear 
both  sides"  was  an  indispensable  maxim,  even  where  such  a 
favourite  as  Jacob  was  concerned.  "  But  first  let  us  take  one 
other  good  gallop,"  said  Mowbray;  "Anne,  I  leave  you  here 
with  Mrs.  Carrill  and  Colonel  Topham  ;"  and  away  he  galloped. 
When  he  thought,  aa  he  said,  that  he  had  shaken  off  some  of  my 
prejudices,  he  drew  up  hia  horse,  and  talked  over  the  Gibraltar 

His  dashing,  jocular,  military  mode  of  telling  the  thing,  so 
different  from  Jacob's  plain,  mercantile,  matter-of-fact  method, 
quite  changed  my  view  and  opinion  of  the  transaction.  Mow- 
bray blamed  himself  with  such  a  good  grace,  and  wished  so 
fervently  that  he  could  make  any  reparation  to  "  the  poor  devils 
who  had  suffered,"  that  I  acquitted  him  of  all  malice,  and 
forgave  his  imprudence. 

The  frankness  with  which  he  apoke  to  Jacob,  when  they  met, 
was  pronf  conclusive  to  me  that  he  was  incapable,  aa  he  declared, 
of  harbouring  any  malice  agwnst  Jew  or  Chriatian.  He  inquired 
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moit  particularly  into  Jacob's  own  Iobm*  at  Gibraltar,  called  for 
p«D,  ink,  and  paper,  and  in  his  otT-hand  maimer  wrote  a  dlsfl 
on  hil  banker,  and  put  it  into  Jacob's  hand.  "  Here,  mj 
bimeit  Jacob,  you  are  a  Jew  whose  accounts  I  can  take  at  youi 
word.  Let  thii  settle  the  balance  between  ua.  No  ecruplei, 
Jacob — no  present,  this — nothing  but  remuneration  for  your 
loMes." 

Jacob  accepted  Lord  Mowbray's  apologies,  but  could  not  by 
Buy  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  from  him  any  present  or 
remuneration.  He  seemed  willing  to  forgive,  but  not  to  trust 
Lord  Mowbray.  All  trace  of  resentment  was  cleared  from  his 
countenance,  but  no  condescension  of  his  lordehip  could  move 
Jacob  to  throw  off  his  reaerre  beyond  a  certain  point.  He 
conqnered  aveTsioii,  but  he  would  not  pretend  to  like.  Mr. 
MoDtenero  came  into  the  room  while  we  were  speaking,  and  I 
presented  Lord  Mowbray  to  him.  There  was  as  marked  a 
difference  as  politeness  would  allow  in  Mr.  Montenero's  manner 
towards  bis  lordship  and  towards  me.  which  I  justly  attributed 
to  Jacob's  previous  representations.  We  looked  at  the  pictures, 
snd  talked,  and  loitered,  but  I  turned  my  eyes  in  vun  to  the 
door  every  time  it  opened — no  Miss  Montenero  appeared.  I 
wsa  so  much  preoccupied  with  my  object  that  I  was  silent,  and 
left  Mowbray  to  make  his  own  way,  which  no  one  was  more 
capable  of  doing.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  full  conversation. 
He  went  over  again,  without  my  attending  to  it,  his  piece  jutltfi- 
CatkH  about  the  riot  at  Gibraltar,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Manessas ; 
and  between  the  fits  of  my  reverie,  I  perceived  Mowbray  was 
talking  of  the  Due  de  Crillon  and  General  Elliot,  and  red-hot 
lulls ;  but  I  took  no  inteiesl:  in  the  conversation,  till  I  heard  him 
■peak  of  an  officers'  ball  at  Gibraltar,  and  of  dancing  with  a 
Jewess.  The  very  night  he  had  first  landed  at  Gibraltar,  there 
happened  to  be  a  ball  to  which  he  went  with  a  friend,  who  was 
alio  just  landed,  and  a  stranger.  It  was  the  custom  to  draw  Iota 
for  partners.  His  friend,  a  true-born  Englishman,  took  fright 
at  the  foreign-sounding  name  of  the  lady  who  fell  to  his  lot 
—Mowbray  changed  tickets  with  him,  and  had,  he  said,  great 
reason  to  rejoice.  Tlieledy  with  the  foreign  name  was  a  Jewess, 
the  handsomest,  the  moat  graceful,  the  moat  agreeable  woman  in 
the  room.     He  was  the  envy  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  hii 


poor  friend,  who  too  late  repented  his  rasli  remmcistioit  of  loB 
ticket.  Lord  Mowbray,  by  several  other  slight  anecdoteB,  which 
he  introduced  with  happy  effect,  contrived  to  please  Mr.  Monte 
nero ;  and  if  any  untavoursble  preposseaaion  had  existed  Bgainat 
him,  it  was,  I  thought,  completely  removed.  Foi  my  own  part, 
I  was  delighted  with  his  presence  of  mind  in  recollecting  all 
that  was  beat  worth  seeing  in  London,  and  airsngtng  parties  in 
which  we  could  hsve  the  honour  of  attending  Miss  Montenero, 
and  the  pleasure  of  being  of  some  use  to  her. 

Mr.  Montenero'a  own  acquaintance  in  London  was  chiefly 
with  the  families  of  some  of  the  foreign  amhasaadore,  and  with 
other  foreigners  o  distinction  ;  hut  his  daughter  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  any  English  ladies,  except  the  lady  of  General 

B ,   with   whom    the    Monteneros    had    been   intimate   in 

America.     Lady  Kmily  B  was  detained  in  the  country  by 

the  illness  of  one  of  her  family,  and  Miss  Montenero,  having 
dechned  going  into  public  with  Mrs.  Coatei,  would  wait  quietly 
at  home  till  her  English  frienda  ahould  come  to  town.  Again 
shame  for  my  mother's  remissness  obliged  me  to  cast  down  my 
eyes  in  awkward  silence.  But  Mowbray,  Heaven  bless  him  for 
itl  went  on  fluently.  This  waa  the  moment,  he  said,  before 
Mis3  Montenero  should  appear  in  pubUc,  and  get  into  the  whirl 
of  the  great  world,  before  engagements  should  multiply  and 
press  upon  lier,  as  inevitably  they  would  as  soon  as  she  bad 
made  her  dAui--this  was  the  moment,  and  the  only  moment 
probably  she  would  ever  have  lo  herself,  to  see  all  that  was 
worth  a  stranger's  notice  in  London.  Mi.  Montenero  was 
obliged  lo  Mowbray,  and  I  am  sure  so  was  L 

Miss  Montenero,  infinitely  more  desirous  to  see  than  to  be 
seen,  was  pleased  with  the  parties  we  arranged  for  her :  and 
from  this  time  forward,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  our 
having  Che  pleasure  of  attending  the  father  and  daughter.  My 
mother  sighed  and  remonstrated  in  vain ;  my  father,  absorbed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  satisfied  with  seeing  me  regularly 
at  breakfast.  He  usually  dined  at  clubs,  and  it  was  happily  hia 
principle  to  let  hie  son  amuse  himself  bis  own  way.  But  I 
assured  her,  and  truly,  that  I  was  only  amusing  myself,  and  that 
I  bad  not  formed  any  serious  intentions.  I  wished  to  see  more 
of   the    lady.      Mowbray,   with    ready   invention,   continually 


loggeBted  something  particularly  well  worth  seeing  or  heariDg, 
wme  delightful  pretest  for  our  being  together.  Sometimes  he 
•ccompanied  va,  sometimes  he  excused  himself — he  had  india- 
pcDsable  engagements.  His  indUpenaable  engagement*  1  kaew 
were  usually  with  ladi«a  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Miss  Monte- 
Dero.  Mowbray  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  young  actress 
who  had  played  the  part  of  Jessica,  and  to  her  he  devoted  every 
moment  he  could  command,  I  regretted  for  his  sake  his  dissi- 
pated tastes,  but  1  felt  the  more  obliged  to  him  for  the  time  he 
sacrificed  to  friendship ;  and  perhaps,  to  (cll  things  just  as  they 
were,  1  was  glad  he  was  safely  in  love  with  a  Jessica  of  his  own, 
as  it  secured  me  from  all  apprehension  of  his  rivalling  or 
wishing  to  rival  me.  Miss  Monlenero  he  confessed  was  not  in 
the  least  to  his  taste.  In  this  instance  I  was  quite  saUsfied  that 
OUT  taates  should  completely  differ.  I  never  liked  htm  so  well 
— we  want  on  most  happily  together.  I  felt  uncommonly 
benevolent  towards  the  whole  world;  my  heart  expanded  with 
increased  aflection  for  all  my  friends— every  thing  seemed  to 
smile  upon  me — even  the  weather.  The  most  delicious  morning 
I  ever  remember  was  that  on  which  we  rawed  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  with  Miss  Montenero.  I  always  enjoyed  every 
beautiful  object  in  nature  with  enlhuiiasm,  but  now  with  new 
delight — with  all  the  enchantment  of  a  first  love,  and  of  hope 
that  had  never  known  disappointment. 

I  waa  almost  angry  with  my  dear  friend  Mowbray,   for  not 
being  as  enthusiastic  this  day  as  I  was  myself. 

There  were  certain  points  of  taste  and  character  on  which  we 
never  could  agree ;  my  romantic  imagination  and  enthusiastic 
manner  of  expressing  myself,  were  often  in  contrast  with  his  i 
woildly  comic  mode  of  seeing  and  talking.  He  hurt,  sometimes, 
my  feelings  by  his  raillery — he  pulled  me  down  too  suddenly 
from  my  flights  of  imagination.  By  the  flashes  of  his  wit  he 
showed,  perhaps  too  clearly,  the  danger  of  my  fall  from  "high 
sublime  to  deep  absurd;"  hut,  afler  all,  I  was  satisRed  that 
l£ss  Montenero  preferred  my  style,  and  in  general  I  was  content 
that  be  should  enjoy  his  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric — even  a  little 
at  my  expense. 

The  moniog  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  I  own  I  was 
provoked  with  him,  for  poin^ng  out  to  my  observation,   at  the 
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moment  vrlien  mj'  imagination  was  struck  witli  the  sense  of  sub- 
limity at  the  sight  of  the  awful  pile,  the  ridiculous  contrast  of  the 
showman  and  his  keys,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  till  I  had 
finished  my  exclamations  ;  but  I  soon  forgot  both  the  showman 
and  the  wit,  while  at  every  step,  among  the  illustrious  dead,  toy 
enthusiasm  was  raised,  and  some  anecdote  of  their  lires,  or  some 
-  striking  quotation  from  tlieir  works,  rushed  upon  my  mind.  I  waa 
inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  apptobatioQ  of  the  bther,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  daughter. 

As  we  were  quitting  tlie  Abbey,  Mr.  Montenero  stopped,  turned 
to  me,  and  said,  "  You  hare  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  I  see, 
Mr.  Harrington  :  so  much  the  better,  in  my  opinion — I  love 
generous  enthusiasm. " 

And  at  the  moment  I  flattered  myself  that  the  eyes  of  hia 
daughter  repeated  "I  love  generous  enthusiasm,"  her  father 
caught  the  expression,  and  immediately,  with  hia  tuual  care, 
moderated  and  limited  what  he  bad  said. 

"  Enthusiasm  well  governed,  of  course,  I  mean — as  one  of  your 
English  noblemen  lately  said,  '  There  is  an  enthusiasm  of  the 
head,  and  that  is  genius — there  is  an  enthusiasm  of  the  heart, 
and  that  is  virtue — there  is  on  Enthuaiasm  of  the  temper,  and 
that  is '  " 

Miss  Montenero  looked  uneasy,  and  her  father  perceiving  this, 
checked  himself  again,  and,  changing  his  tone,  added,  "  But  with 
all  its  dangers  and  errors,  enthusiasm,  in  either  man  or  woman, 
ia  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  aelflshneas.  Enthusiasm 
is  not  the  vice  of  the  young  men  or  women  of  the  present  day." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  now  very  attentive 
to  every  thing  that  passed.  I  forgave  him  the  witticisms  with 
which  he  had  crossed  my  humour  this  morning,  for  the  kind 
sympathy  he  showed  with  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  this  moment. 
AfWrwards,  when  Mowbray  and  1  were  alone  together,  and  cciB»- 
pared  no'u,  as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  upon  all  that  had 
been  said,  and  had  been  looked,  during  the  day,  Mowbray  con- 
gratulated me  upon  the  impression  1  had  made  by  my  eloquence, 
"  Enthusiasm,  you  see,  is  the  thing  both  with  father  and  daugh- 
ter: you  succeed  in  that  line — -follow  it  up  !" 

I  waa  incapable  of  affecting  enthusiasm,  or  of  acting  any  part 
to  show  myself  off ;  yet  Mowbray's  opinion  and  my  own  olMer- 
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VBtions  coinciding,  unconacioUBly  and  infaluntarll;,  I  aftervards 
t>ecsme  mare  at  my  ease  in  yielding  to  my  natural  feelin'gi  and 
habitual  expTeesians. 

MiiH  MoDtenefo  had  not  yet  seen  the  Tower,  and  Mowbray 
engaged  himself  to  be  of  out  party.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
privately  begged  me  to  keep  it  a  dead  secret  from  hia  sisteT. 
Lady  Anne,  he  said,  would  never  ceaae  to  ridicule  him,  if  shs 
were  to  hear  of  his  going  to  the  Tower,  after  having  been  too  lazy 
to  go  with  her,  and  all  the  faabionable  world,  the  night  before, 
to  the  Fantoccini. 

Though  I  had  lived  in  London  half  my  childhood,  my  nervous 
dt*ease  had  preTented  my  being  taken  to  gee  even  the  sights  that 
children  are  usually  shown  ;  and  since  my  late  arrival  in  town, 
when  I  hod  been  my  own  master,  engagements  and  emotiona 
had  preased  upon  me  too  fast  to  leave  time  or  inclination  to 
think  of  such  things.  My  object,  of  course,  was  now  merely  to 
have  the  pleaaure  of  accompanying  Berenice. 

I  was  unexpectedly  struck,  on  entering  the  armoury  at  the 
Tower.  The  walls,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  covered  with 
arms  for  two  hundred  thousand  men,  bumiahed  arms,  glittering 
in  fancy  figures  on  the  walla,  and  ranged  in  endless  piles  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor  of  that  long  gallery  ;  then  the  apartment 
with  the  line  of  ancient Itinga,  clad  in  complete  armour,  mounted 
on  their  steeds  fully  capariaoned^the  death-like  stitTness  of  the 
figures — the  atillnesa — the  silence  of  the  place — altogether  awe 
the  imagination,  and  carry  the  memory  back  to  ihe  daya  of  chi- 
valry. When  among  these  forma  of  kings  and  heroes  who  had 
ceased  to  lie,  I  beheid  tile  Black  Prince,  lanoe  couched,  viaor 
down,  with  the  anna  he  wore  at  Creasy  and  Poictiera,  my  enthu- 
naam  knew  no  bounds.  The  Black  Prince,  from  my  childhood, 
had  been  the  object  of  my  idolatry.  1  kneeled — I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  it — to  do  homage  to  the  empty  armour. 

Mr.  Monlenero,  past  the  age  of  romantic  extravagance,  could 
not  sympathise  with  this  enthuaiasm,  but  he  bore  with  it. 

We  passed  on  to  dark  Gothic  nooks  of  chambers,  where  my 
reverence  for  the  heds  on  which  kings  had  slept,  and  the  tables 
at  which  kings  had  sat,  much  increased  by  my  early  associations 
formed  of  Brantefield  Priory,  was  expressed  with  a  vebemenea 
which  •itoniibed  Mr.  Montenero  j  and,  I  fear,  prevented  him 
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from  beariag  the  answer*  to  varioiu  inquiries,  upon  wbich  lie, 
with  better  legulnted  judgment,  wais  intent 

An  orator  it  the  wont  person  to  tell  a  plain  fact ;  the  very 
woiBt  guide,  aa  Mowhray  ohserved,  that  a  foreigner  can  have.  Still 
Mr.  Montenero  had  patience  with  me,  and  supplied  the  eliaioni 
in  my  rhetoric,  by  what  information  he  could  pick  up  from  the 
guide,  and  from  Mowbray,  with  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he 
stopped  to  see  and  hear,  after  I  had  passed  on  with  Berenice. 
To  hei  quicknesi  and  sympathy  1  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
always  intelligihle. 

We  came  at  lest  to  the  chamber  where  Clarence  and  the  young 
princes  had  heeu  murdered.  Here,  I  am  eonscione,  I  was  be- 
yond meaauie  exuberant  in  exclamations,  and  in  quotationa 
from  Shakapeare. 

Mr.  Montenero  came  in  just  a*  I  was  ranting,  from  Qareoce's 

"  Sena  on  him,  fiiriM !  tike  him  to  jonr  tormeDU  I 
—With  that,  methought,  a  l^oa  of  fbnl  figndi 

Snch  hideous  criu  I  that  with  Ibo  vgrj" — 

noise  I  made,  I  prevented  poor  Mr.  Montenero  from  hearing 
the  ansver  to  some  historic  question  he  was  asking.  Berenice's 
eye  warned  me  to  lower  my  voice,  and  I  believe  1  should  have 
been  quiet,  but  that  unluckily,  Mowbray  set  me  off  in  another 
direction,  by  reminding  me  of  the  tapestry-chamber  and  Sir 
Josaeline.  I  remember  covering  my  iace  with  bath  my  hands, 
and  shuddering  with  horror. 

Mr.  Montenero  asked,  *'  What  of  the  tapestry-chamber T" 

And  immediately  recollecting  that  I  should  not,  to  him,  and 

before  his  daughter,  describe  the  Jew,  who  bad  committed  a 

deed  without  a  name,  I  with  much  embarrassment  said,  that  "  it 

\vaa  nothing  of  any  consequence — it  was  something  I  could  not 

I  left  it  to  Mowbray's  superior  presence  of  mind,  and  t>etter 
address,  to  account  for  it,  and  I  went  on  with  Berenice.  When- 
ever my  imagination  wu  warmed,  verses  poured  in  upon  my 
memory,  and  often  without  much  apparent  connexion  with  what 
went  before.  I  recollected  at  this  moment  the  passage  in  Aken- 
side's   "  Pleasures   of   the   Imagination"   describing   the   eariy 


de%ht  the  imagination  takea  in  hoTrora: — the  cliildreii  cloaing 
Touiid  the  village  matron,  who  BuspendB  the  infant  Budience  with 
her  tales  breathing  astonishment ;  and  I  redted  all  I  recollected 
of 

"  EtiI  ipirita  1  of  the  deUhbed  ull 
or  him  who  robbM  the  vidnir,  ud  deront'd 
The  otphsD't  paiiion — of  unquiet  (onlt 
Ria'o  from  the  grare,  to  es»  the  hesry  guUt 
or  deeds  in  life  conceal'd— of  shape!  thut  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  rhaint,  and  wars 
The  torch  of  Hell  •roand  the  murdorer'i  bed  !" 

Mowbray  and  Mr.  Montenero,  who  had  stayed  behind  us  a, 
idutea,  came  up  juat  as  I  was,  with  much  emphaus  and 

"  Waring  the  torch  of  Hell." 

I  am  rare  I  miut  have  been  a  most  lidiculout  figure.  I  sav 
Movbnj  on  the  brink  of  laugbCer;  but  Mr.  Montenero  looked 
xt  gtsfe,  that  he  fixed  all  my  attention.     I  suddenly  stopped. 

"We  were  talking  of' The  Pleasurei  of  Imagination,'  "  said 
Berenice  to  her  father.  "  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Akenside." 

"Is  hef '  replied  Mr,  Montenero  coldly,  and  with  a  look  of 
sbiNice.  "Bat,  my  dear,  we  can  have  the  pleasures  of  the 
imsgination  another  time.  Here  are  some  realities  worthy  of  our 


He  then  drew  hU  daughter's  arm  within  his.  I  followed; 
snd  all  the  time  he  was  pointing  out  to  her  the  patterns  of  the 
Spanish  instruments  of  torture,  with  which  her  police  majesty 
Queen  Eli»ibeth  fnghtened  her  subjects  into  eourage  sufficient  to 
npel  all  the  invader*  on  board  the  invincible  armada — I  stood 
silent,  pondering  on  what  I  might  have  said  or  done  to  displease 
him  whom  I  was  so  anxious  to  please.  First,  I  thought  he 
•wpeeted  me  of  whet  I  moat  detested,  the  affectation  of  taste, 
•enaUlity,  and  enthuiiasni ;  next,  I  fancied  that  Mowbray,  in 
e^ilaining  about  the  tapestry-chamber.  Sir  Josseline,  and  the 
bsathiadoed  Jew,  had  said  something  that  might  have  hurt  Mr. 
Moutenero's  Jewish  pride.  From  whichever  of  these  causes  his 
di^leasnre  arose,  it  had  the  effect  of  completely  sobering  my 


■piriu.      My   poetic  fit  wu  ovei.      I  did  not   even   dare   to 
fpeak  to  hii  daughter. 

During  our  drive  home,  Berenice,  apropot  to  soinethiDg  vfaieh 
Movbtay  had  said,  but  irhich  I  did  not  hear,  luggeated  to  her 
father  gome  lines  of  Akenside,  which  she  knew  he  particularly 
admired,  on  the  nature  and  power  of  the  early  anociatioa  <^ 
ideal.  Mr.  Montenero,  with  ail  tlie  warmth  my  heart  could 
wi»h,  praised  the  poetic  genius,  and  the  intimate  and  deep 
knonledge  of  the  human  mind  displayed  in  this  passage.  Hia 
gravity  gradually  wore  off,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
diapleaaure  had  ever  existed.  At  night,  before  Mowbray  and  I 
parted,  when  we  talked  over  the  day,  he  Msuted  me  that  he  had 
taid  nothing  that  could  make  Mr.  Montenero  displeased  mth 
me  or  any  living  creature ;  that  they  had  been  discussing  some 
point  of  English  History,  on  which  old  Montenero  had  posed 
him.  As  to  my  fears,  Mowbray  rallied  me  out  of  them  efiec- 
tually.  He  maintained  that  Montenero  had  not  been  at  all 
displeased,  and  that  I  was  a  most  absurd  modem  ley-tormentor. 
"Could  not  a  man  look  grave  for  two  minutes  aithout  mj 
racking  my  fancy  for  two  hours  to  find  a  cause  far  it !  Perhaps 
the  man  had  the  toothache ;  possibly  the  headache ;  but  why- 
should  1,  therefore,  inBist  upon  having  the  heartache  f" 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mowbbay'i  indifibrence  waa  often  ahapp;  relief  to  my  anxiety 
of  temper;  and  I  bad  surely  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  Ae 
sacrifices  he  continued  daily  to  make  of  hia  own  tastes  and  plea- 
sures, to  forward  my  views. 

One  morning  in  particular,  he  was  going  to  a  refaearaal  at 
Drury-lane,  where  I  knew  his  heart  was ;  but  finding  me  very 
anxious  to  go  to  the  Mint  and  the  Bank  with  Mr.  Montenero  and 
Berenice,  Movhray,  who  had  a  relation  a  Bank  director,  immt' 
diately  offered  to  accompany  ui,  and  procured  us  the  means  of 
seeing  every  thing  in  the  beat  possible  manner. 

Nothing  could,  as  he  confessed,  be  lew  to  hii  taste ;  and  he  waa 
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■mpriied  that  Mtaa  Montenero  chose  to  be  of  the  party.  A  day 
Ipent  in  Tiening  the  Mint  and  the  Bank,  it  may  perhaps  he 
thoi^bt,na8  a  day  lost  to  love — quite  the  contrary;  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  how  the  pasaton  of  love  can  throw  -ta 
enchantment  over  scenes  apparently  least  adapted  to  its  nature. 
Before  this  time  I  had  twice  gone  over  every  part  of  these  inag- 
nificent  establishments.  I  had  seen  at  the  Bank  the  spirit  of  order 
operating  like  predestination,  compelling  the  will  of  man  to  act 
seceMOrily  and  continually  with  all  the  precision  of  mechanism. 
f  had  heheld  human  creatures,  called  clerks,  turned  nearly  into 
sriChmeticBl  machines. 

But  how  new  did  it  all  appear  in  looking  at  it  with  Berenice ! 
How  would  she  have  heen  delighted  if  she  had  seen  those 
machines,  "instinct  with  spirit,"  which  now  perform  the  most 
deUeale  manmuvres  with  more  than  human  dexterity — the  self- 
moTing  balance  which  indefatigably  weighs,  accepts,  rejects, 
disposes  of  the  coin,  which  a  mimic  hand  perpetually  presents ! 

What  chiefly  pleased  me  in  Misa  Montenero  was  the  compo. 
sure,  the  tincerily  of  her  attention.  She  was  not  anxious  to  dis- 
play herself:  I  was  the  more  delighted  when  I  discovered  her 
quickness  of  comprehension.  I  was  charmed  too  by  the  un- 
affected pleasure  she  showed  in  acquiring  new  ideas,  and  aur- 
priied  by  the  judicioui  proportion  of  the  admiralJon  she  expressed 
lot  all  that  WBS  in  various  degrees  excellent  in  arrangement,  or 
iogeniouB  in  contrivance  :  in  short 

"  Id  short,  man,"  as  Mowbray  would  say,  "  in  short,  man,  you 
*ere  in  love,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter  :  if  your  Berenice 
had  hopped  forty  paces  in  the  public  streets,  it  would  have  been 
the  lame  with  you." 

Thai  I  deny — hut  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. 

Ai  we  were  going  sway,  Mr.  Montenero,  after  thanking  Lord 
Uowhiay  and  hia  consin,  the  Bank  director,  who  had  shown  and 
explained  every  thing  to  ua  with  polite  and  intelligent  patience, 
ohieived  that  the  Bank  was  to  him  a  peculiarly  interesting 
i«lit. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  we  Jews  were  the  Rest  inventors 
of  bills  of  exchange  and  bank-note» — we  were  originally  the 
bankers  and  hrokera  of  the  world." 

Hien,  M  we  walked  to  the  carriage,  be  continued  addressing 


himself  to  hia  daughter,  in  a  lowered  voice,  "  You  tee,  Berenice, 
here,  as  in  a  thousand  instances,  hov  general  and  permanent 
good  often  results  from  partial  and  temporary  evil.  The  pene- 
cutions  Bven  to  which  we  Jews  were  exposed — the  tyranny  which 
drove  us  from  place  to  place,  and  from  country  to  country,  at  a 
moment's  or  without  a  moment's  warning,  compelled  us,  by 
necessity,  to  the  invention  of  a  happy  expedient,  by  which  we 
could  convert  all  our  property  into  a  scrap  of  paper,  that  could 
he  carried  unseen  in  a  pocket-book,  or  conveyed  in  a  letter  un- 
suspected." 

Berenice  thanked  Heaven  thai  the  times  of  penecudon  were 
over  ;  and  added,  that  she  hoped  an;  prejudice  which  still  existed 
would  soon  die  away. 

Mowbray  exclaimed  against  the  very  idea  of  the  existence  of 
luch  prejudices  at  this  time  of  day  in  England,  among  the  higher 

He  did  not  recollect  his  own  mother,  I  believe,  when  he  uid 
this ;  hut  I  know  I  had  a  twinge  of  conscience  about  mine,  and 
I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mr.  Montenero  ;  nor  did  I  know  well 
which  way  to  look,  when  his  lordship,  persisting  in  his  assertion, 
asked  Miss  Montenero  if  she  could  possibly  imagine  that  any 
nich  vulgar  prejudices  existed  among  well-bred  persona.  Bere- 
nice mildly  answered,  that  she  had  really  as  yet  ei^oyed  «o 
few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
London  that  she  could  not  form  a  judgment  Sbe  was  willing  to 
take  upon  trust  his  lordship's  opinion,  who  must  have  means  of 
knowing. 

I  imagined  that  Mr.  Montenero's  eye  was  upon  me,  and  that 
he  was  thinking  of  my  mother's  never  having  made  the  slightest 
advance  towards  an  acquuntance  with  his  daughter,  I  recol- 
lected the  speeches  I  had  made  on  his  first  visit,  pledging  my 
mother  to  that  which  she  had  never  performed.  I  felt  upon  the 
rack — and  a  pause,  that  ensued  afterwards,  increased  my  nusery. 
I  longed  for  somebody  to  aay  something— 'any  thing.  I  looked 
far  assistance  to  Mowbray.  He  repeated,  confidently,  that  Miae 
Montenero  might  entirely  rely  upon  what  he  said  as  to  London 
and  England — indeed  he  had  been  a  good  deal  abroad  loo.  He 
seemed  to  be  glad  to  get  to  the  continent  again — I  followed  him 
es  fast  as  I  could,  and  inouired  whether  he  did  not  think  that 


flw  French  and  Gennani  were  macli  improved  in  libenliif,  and 
a  ijHrit  of  toleration. 

"Give  me  leave,"  laid  Mr.  Montenero,  "to  aniwerfortbe  im- 
provement of  the  Gennani.  Fifteen  years  ago,  1  remember, 
when  I  wu  travelling  in  Germany,  I  vaa  stopped  at  a  certain 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and,  being  a  Jew,  was  compelled  to  pay 
ratber  an  ignominiou*  toll.  The  Jews  were  there  cliu>ed  among 
cloTen-footed  beaatt,  and  as  such  paid  Coll.  But,  within  these 
Itw  yttn,  sixteen  German  princes,  enlightened  and  inspired  by 
one  great  writer,  and  one  good  minialer,  have  combined  to  abolish 
tliia  di^raceful  tax.  You  see,  my  dear  Berenice,  your  hope  ia 
■{uickly  fulfilling — prejudices  are  dying  away  fast.  Hope  humbly, 
bnl  hope  alwayt." 

The  playful  tone  in  which  Mr.  Montenero  spoke,  put  me  quite 

The  next  day  I  waa  determined  on  an  effort  to  make  my 
mother  acquainted  with  Miss  Montenero.  If  1  could  but  effect 
■  meeting,  a  great  point  I  thought  would  be  gained.  Mowbray 
imdertoak  to  manage  it,  and  he,  as  usual,  succeeded.  He  pet- 
nudtd  big  mother  to  go  to  an  auction  of  pictures,  where  he 
•"Uied  her  she  woold  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  Vandyke  of  one 
of  her  ancestors,  of  whose  portrait  she  had  long  been  in  search. 
I^J  de  Brantefield  engaged  my  mother  to  he  of  the  party, 
vilhout  her  having  any  siupicion  that  she  would  meet  the  Mon- 
tcneros.  We  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the  best  places,  before 
lbs  aoetion  began.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Miss  Montenero  were  there ; 
but,  to  my  utter  discomfiture,  a  few  minute*  after  we  were  seated, 
•vlgsT  Mrs.  Coatee  and  all  her  tribe  appeared.  She  elbowed 
bn  difficult  way  onward  towards  us,  and  nodding  to  me  fami- 
Usily,  seated  henelf  and  her  Vandals  on  a  line  with  us.  Then, 
■belching  henelf  across  the  august  Lady  de  Brantefield,  who 
^wback,  faraa  space  would  permit,  "  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  to  this  lady.  A'n'tyou  the  lady — 
yn — that  sat  beside  me  at  the  play  the  other  night — the  Mer- 
cbsnl  of  Venice  and  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  was  not  it,  Izzj  ?  I 
hope  you  caught  no  cold,  ma'am — you  look  but  pporly,  I  an) 
■orry  to  notice— but  what  I  wanted  to  say,  ma'am,  here's  an 
iioiy  fan  Miss  Montenero  was  in  a  pucker  and  quandary  about." 
Ptittr  and  quandary  .'—Oh  I  how  I  groaned  inwardly  t 

Harrington.  l!.u(|i-!k' 


"  I  was  in  lucb  a  fun  about  her,  you  know,  sir,  that  I  never 
found  out,  till  I  got  borne,  I  had  pocketed  a  strsiige  fan — here 
it  ii,  ma'am,  if  it  is  joun — it's  worth  an;  body's  owning,  |  am 

The  fan  waa  my  mother's,  and  she  was  forced  to  be  much 
obliged.  Lady  de  Brantefield,  still  painfully  holding  back,  did 
not  reaume  ber  position  till  some  seconds  bad  elapsed  a^er  Mrs. 
Coates  bad  withdrawn  her  fat  bust^-till  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  danger  of  coming  Into  contact  with  her  was  fairly  over. 
My  mother,  after  a  decent  interval,  asked  me  if  it  were  posaible 
to  move  to  iome  place  where  they  could  have  more  air,  as  the 
crowd  was  increasing.  Lord  Mowbray  and  I  made  way  for  ber 
to  a  seat  by  an  open  window;  but  the  persevering  Mrs.  Coates 
followed,  talking  shout  the  fomous  elbows  of  Mr.  Peter  Coates, 
on  whose  arm  she  leaned.  "  When  Peter  chooses,  there's  not  a 
man  in  Lon'on  knows  the  use  of  his  elbows  better,  and  if  we'd 
had  him,  Mr.  Harrington,  with  us  at  the  piaj,  the  other  night, 
we  should  not  have  given  you  ao  much  tumble  with  Miss  Moute- 
nero,  getting  her  out." 

Lord  Mowbray,  amused  by  my  look  of  suffering,  could  not 
refrain  from  diverting  himself  further  by  asking  a  queatioo  oi 
two  about  the  Monteneros.  It  was  soon  apparent,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mra.  Coates  answered,  tbat'she  was  not  as  well 
pleased  with  them  as  formerly. 

It  was  her  maxim,  she  said,  to  speak  of  the  bridge  as  she  went 
over  it;  and  for  her  part,  if  she  wai  to  give  ber  verdict,  she 
couldn't  but  say  Miss  Montenero — for  they  weren't  on  terma 
to   call  her  Miss   Berry   now  —  was  a  little  incomprehensible 


A  look  of  surprise  from  Lord  Mowbray,  without  giving  himself 
the  trouUe  to  articulate,  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  tbe  lady  go 

"Why,  if  it  concerned  any  gentleman  "  (glancing  her  ill-bred 
eye  upon  me),  "  if  any  gentleman  was  thinking  of  looking  that 
way,  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  to  know  tbe  land.  Miis  Monte- 
nero, then,  if  truth  must  be  told,  is  a  little  touchy  on  the  Jewish 

Lord  Mowbray  urged   Mrs.  Coates  on  with  "How,  for  in- 


"  Oh,  how  I  Thy,  my  lord,  a  bundfed  tunes  I've  hurt  her  to 
the  quick.  One  can't  i^lwayi  be  thinking  of  people's  difierent 
penuaaions  you  Iraov — and  if  one  asked  a  quealion,  ju«t  for 
bf«Du.tIon'B  sake,  or  made  a  natural  remark,  as  1  did  t'other 
dty,  Queeney,  you  know,  juit  about  Jew  butchers,  and  pigeons 
—'It's  a  pity,'  said  I,  'that  Jews  raUBt  always  have  Jew 
bulcben.  Miss  Berry,  and  that  there  is  so  many  things  they 
can't  touch ;  one  can't  have  pigeons  nor  bares  at  one's  table,' 
mid  I,  thinking  only  of  my  second  course;  'as  to  pork,  Henny,' 
uyt  I,  <  that's  a  coarse  butcher's  meat,  which  I  don't  regret,  nor 
the  alderman,  a  pinch  o'  enuff  '—now,  you  know,  I  thought  that 
was  kind  of  me  ;  but  Miss  Montenero  took  it  all  the  wrong  way, 
quite  to  heart  so,  you've  no  idear  !  After  all,  she  may  say  what 
■he  pleases,  hut  it's  my  notion  the  Jews  is  both  a  very  unsocial 
■nd  a  very  revengeful  people  ;  for,  do  you  know,  my  lord,  they 
vooldn't  dine  with  us  next  day,  though  the  alderman  called 
himself." 

My  mother  was  so  placed  that  she  could  not  avoid  hearing  all 
ibit  Mrs.  Coates  said  to  Lord  Mowbray ;  and  though  she  never 
uttered  a  syllable,  or  raised  her  eyes,  or  moved  the  fan  she  held 
in  her  hand,  I  knew  by  her  countenance  the  impression  that  was 
mide  on  her  mind :  she  would  have  scorned,  on  any  other 
■nbject  of  human  life  or  manners,  to  have  allowed  the  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Coates  to  weigh  with  her  in  the  estimation  of  a  single 
hair;  yet  here  her  opinion  and  ideart  were  admitted  to  be 
decisive. 

Such  is  preju^ce  I  thought  I.     Prejudice,  even  in  the  proudest 
people,  will  stoop  to  accept   of  nourishment   from  any  hand,    j 
Prejadice  not  only  grows  on  what  it  feeds  upon,  but  converts 
every  thing  it  meets  with  into  nourishmenL 

How  clear-sighted  I  was  to  the  nature  of  prejudice  at  this 
moment,  and  how  many  reflections  passed  in  one  instant,  which 
I  bad  never  made  before  in  the  course  of  my  life  ! — Meantime 
tlbn.  Coates  had  beckoned  to  her  son  Peter,  and  Peter  had  drawn 
near,  and  was  called  upon  by  his  mother  to  explain  to  my  lord 
the  cause  of  the  coolneu  betwixt  the  alderman  and  Mr.  Monte- 
nero ;  "  It  was,"  she  said,  "  about  the  Manessaa,  and  a  young 
nan  called  Jacob." 

Peter  was  not  as  fluent  as  his  mother,  and  she  went  on.     "  It 
b2 
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wa4  some  monejr  tnstfer.  Mr.  Montenero  bad  begun  by  acting 
a  very  generoui  part,  she  undentood,  at  fint,  by  way  of  being 
the  benevolent  Jew,  but  had  not  come  up  to  the  alderman's 
expectations  latterly,  and  had  shown  a  most  illiberal  partiality  to 
the  Monessas,  and  thie  Jacob,  only  because  they  uxa  Jeirs  ; 
which,  you  know,"  aaid  Mrs.  Coatea,  ''  waa  very  ungentleman- 
like  to  the  alderman,  after  all  Ihe  ciTilities  we  had  «bown  the 
MonteneroB  on  their  coming  to  Lon'on — aa  Peter,  if  he  could 
open  bis  mouth,  could  tell  you." 

Peter  had  just  opened  bis  mouth,  when  Mr.  Montenero 
appearing,  he  closed  it  again.  To  my  inexpreuible  disappoint- 
ment, Miu  Montenero  was  not  with  ber  father.  Mr.  Montenero 
smiled  the  instant  he  caught  my  eye,  but  seeing  my  motheras 
be  approached,  he  bowed  gravely,  and  paaaed  on. 

"And  never  noticed  me,  Ideclare,"  said  Mra.Coates:  "that's 

"  But  MisB  Montenero !  I  thought  she  was  to  be  here  f"  cried 
Mowbray. 

Mrs.  Coates,  after  ber  faahion,  stretching  across  two  of  her 
daughters,  whispered  to  the  third,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear, 
"  Queeney,  this  cornea  of  aiis ! — This  comes  of  her  not  cbooung 
for  to  go  abroad  with  me,  I  suppose." 

"  If  people  doesn't  know  their  friends  when  they  has  'em," 
replied  Queeney,  "  they  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse  :  that's 
all  I  have  to  say." 

"Hush!"  said  Peter,  giving  his  sister  a  monitory  pinch — 
"  can't  you  say  your  say  under  your  breath !  he'i  within  seven 
of  you,  and  be  baa  ears  like  the  devil." 

"All  tbem  Jews  has,  and  Jewesses  too;  they  think  one's 
always  talking  of  tbem,  they're  so  suspicioui,"  said  Mrs. 
Coates.  "  I  am  told,  moreover,  that  they've  ways  and  means  of 
hearing." 

To  my  great  relief,  she  waa  interrupted  hy  the  auctioneer,  and 
the  sound  of  his  hammer.  The  auction  went  on,  and  nothing 
but  "  Who  bids  more  ?  going  I — going  1 — who  bids  more  f"  was 
heard  for  a  considerable  time.  Not  being  able  to  get  near  Mr. 
Montenero,  and  having  failed  in  all  my  objects,  I  grew  excet- 
sively  tired,  and  was  going  away,  leaving  my  mother  to  the  care 
of  Mowbray,  but  he  itopped  me. 


"Staj,  itsy,"  said  lie,  drawing  me  uide,  bebind  two  eonnoU- 
Knn,  who  were  babbling  about  a  Titian,  "  you  will  hare  lome 
divenion  by  and  by.  I  have  a  picture  to  tell,  and  you  muat  see 
how  it  will  go  off.  There  is  a  painting  that  I  bought  at  a  itall 
for  nothing,  upon  a  ipeculation  that  my  mother,  who  is  a  judge, 
will  pay  dear  for;  and  what  do  you  tbink  the  pictuie  i>1  Don't 
look  so  atupid — it  will  interest  you  amazingly,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero  too,  and  'tii  a  pity  your  Jewest  ii  not  here  to  aee  it. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  picture  called  the  ■  Dendtiou  of  the 
Jewf  •• 

"  Not  I." 

"  You'll  see,  pieseiitly,"  raid  Mowhray. 

"  But  tell  me  note,"  said  I. 

"  Only  the  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  Jew,  by  order  of  tome 
one  of  our  molt  merciM  lorda  the  kings — John,  Richard,  or 
Edward." 

"  It  will  be  B  companion  to  the  old  &mily  picture  of  the  Jew 
■nd  Sir  Josseline,"  continued  Mowbray;  "  and  this  will  make 
the  Tile  daub,  which  I've  had  the  luck  to  pick  up,  invaluable  to 
my  mother,  and  I  trust  very  valuable  to  me." 

"  There  I  Christie  has  it  up  !  The  dear  rascal  I  hear  him 
puff  it!" 

Lady  de  Brantefield  put  up  her  glata,  but  neither  she  nor  I 
could  ditlJnguish  a  single  6gnre  in  the  piclute,  the  light  so 
glared  upon  it. 

Chriitie  caught  hitr  ladyship's  eye,  and  addressed  himself 
directly  to  ber.  But  her  Isdyehip  was  deaf.  Mowbray  pressed 
forward  to  her  ear,  and  repeated  all  Christie  roared.  No  sooner 
'  did  she  understand  the  subject  of  the  picture  than  she  turned  to 
'  her  son,  to  desire  him  to  bid  for  her ;  but  Mowbray  substituted 
Topham  in  his  stead  ;  Topham  obeyed, 

"  Who  bids  more  V 

A  bidder  started  up,  who  seemed  very  eager.  He  was,  tte 
were  told,  an  engraver. 

"Who  bids  moref 

To  our  surprise,  Mr.  Montenero  was  the  person  to  bid  more — 
and  more,  and  more,  and  more.  The  engraver  soon  gave  up  the 
conteat,  but  her  ladyship's  pride  and  passions  rose  when  she 
Imud  Mr.  Monteaero  continued   to  bid  against  ber;   and  abe 
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persisted,  dll  she  came  up  to  an  extravagant  lUm ;  and  Mill  nhe 
desired  Colonel  Topham  to  bid  on. 

"Beyond  my  expectation,  faith!  Both  mad  I"  whispered 
Monbray.     I  thought  so  too.    Still  Mr.  Mootenero  went  higher. 

"  I'll  go  no  higher,"  said  Lady  de  Brante&eld  ;  "you  may  let 
it  he  knocked  down  to  that  penon.  Colonel."  Then  turning  to 
her  son,  "  Who  is  the  man  that  bids  against  met" 

"  A  Jewish  gentleman,  ma'am,  1  believe." 

"  A  Jew,  perhaps— gentleman,  I  deny  ;  no  Jew  aver  was  or 
ever  will  be  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  our  family,  since  the  time 
of  Sir  Josseline,  have  had  reason  enough  to  know  that." 

"  Very  true,  ma'am — I'll  call  for  your  carriage,  for  I  lupposa 
yaa  have  had  enough  of  thia." 

Mowbray  carried  me  with  him.  "Come  off,"  laid  he;  "I 
long  to  hear  Montenero  deicant  on  the  merits  of  the  dentition. 
Do  you  speak,  fur  you  can  do  it  with  a  better  face." 

Mowbray  seemed  to  be  intent  merely  upon  his  own  dlvenion; 
he  must  have  seen  and  felt  how  reluctant  I  was  :  but,  taking  my 
arm,  he  dragged  me  on  to  Mr.  Montenero,  who  was  standing 
near  a  window,  with  the  picture  in  his  hand,  examining  it  atten- 
tively. Mowbray  pushed  me  on  close  behind  Mr.  Montenero 
— the  light  now  falling  on  the  picture,  1  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  sight  struck  me  with  such  associated  feelings  of  horror, 
that  I  started  hack,  exclaiming,  with  vehement  gestures,  "  I 
cannot  bear  it !    I  cannot  bear  that  picture!" 

Mr.  Montenero  turned,  and  looked  at  me  with  lurpriie. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  I;  "  but  it  made  me  ahsolutelj " 

"  Sick,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  opening  the  window,  aa  I  leaned 
back  against  the  wall,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed 
upon  me.  Ashamed  of  the  exaggerated  expression  of  my  feel- 
ings, 1  stood  abashed.  Mr.  Montenero,  with  the  greatest  kindness 
of  manner,  and  with  friendly  presence  of  mind,  said  he  remem- 
bered well  having  felt  actually  slpk  at  the  sight  of  certain  pic- 
tures. "  For  instance,  my  lord,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Lord  Mowbray,  "  the  famous  picture  of  the  flaying  the  unjust 
magistrate  I  never  could  look  at  steadily," 

I  recovered  myself— and  squeezing  Mr.  Montenero 'a  band  to 
express  my  sense  of  his  kind  politeness,  I  exerted  myself  to  talk 
and  to  look  at  the  picture.  Afraid  of  Mowbray 's  ridicule,  I  never 


once  turned  my  eyea  towaTde  him — I  foncied  tluit  he  wu  laugh- 
ing behind  me  :  I  did  him  injustice  ;  he  was  not  laughing — he 
looked  wrioualy  concerned.  He  whispered  In  m«,  "  Forgive  me, 
my  dear  Harrington — I  aimed  at  nannHt — I  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  you. " 

Before  we  quitted  the  subject,  I  expreased  to  Mr.  Montenero 
nj'  larprise  at  his  having  purchaaed,  at  an  extraordinary  price, 
B  [Hetnre  apparently  of  so  little  merit,  and  on  such  a  disguating 

"Abuae  the  subject  as  much  as  you  pleaae,"  interrupted 
Howbrsy ;  "  but  as  lo  the  merit  of  the  painting,  have  the  grsce, 
Hartington,  to  consider,  that  Mr.  Montenero  must  be  a  better 
judge  than  you  or  I." 

"You  ate  too  good  a  judge  yourself,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr. 
Hmtenero,  in  a  reserved  tone,  "  not  to  see  thia  picture  to  be  irbat 
it  really  is,  a  very  poor  performance."  Then  turning  to  me  in  a 
cordial  manner,  "  Be  asaured,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  I  am  at  least . 
u  clear-sighted,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  you  can  possibly  be, 
to  its  demerits." 

"Then  why  did  yoti  purchase  itl"  was  the  question,  which 
involuntarily  recurred  to  Mowbray  and  to  me;  but  we  were 
both  silent,  and  stood  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  picture. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me 
to-morrow,"  aaid  Mr.  Montenero,  "  you  shall  know  the  purpose 
foTtrhicfa  I  bougiit  thia  picture." 

We  accepted  the  invitation  ;  Mowbtay  waited  for  to-morrow 
nitb  alt  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  I  with  the  eagerness  ot 
a  still  more  impatient  pasaion. 

I  paag  over  my  mother's  remonatrancea  against  my  (fi'ninjr  at 
lie  Monteneroa' ;  remonetrauceB,  atren((thened  as  they  were  in 
vehemence,  if  not  in  reason,  by  all  the  acceaaion  of  force 
gathered  tcara  the  repreaentationa  and  inainuationa  of  Mrs. 
Castes. 

The  next  day  came.  "Now  we  shall  hear  about  the  denti- 
tion of  tlie  Jew,"  said  Mowbray,  as  we  got  to  Mr.  Mout^nero's 

And  now  we  shall  see  Berenice  t  thought  I. 
We  found  a  very  agreeable  company  assembled,  mixed  of 
Kngliih  and  foreigners.     There  was   the  Spanish  ambaBaadoi 
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md  the  Riuuan  enroy — who,  by-the-by,  apoke  English  belter 
than  Bay  foreigner  I  ever  heard;  a,  Polish  Count,  perfectly  irell 
bred,  and  his  lady,  a  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  Mowbray  of 
course  waa  half  in  love   before  dinner  was  over.     The  only 

English  present  were  General  and  Lady  Emily  B .     We 

soon  learned,  by  the  course  of  the  conversation,  that  Ml.  Moute- 
neto  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  every  individual  in  the 
company,  all  of  whom  had  known  him  intimately  at  different 
times  of  his  life,  and  in  different  countries.  The  general  had 
lerved  in  America  during  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  he  had 
been  wounded  there,  and  in  great  difficulties  and  distress.  He 
and  hia  lady,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  bad  l>ern  treated 
in  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  manner  by  Mr.  Monteneto  and 
bis  family.  With  that  true  English  warmth  of  gratitude,  which 
contrasts  so  strongly  and  agreeably  with  the  natural  reserve  of 
English  manner  and  habits,  the  general  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Emily,  expressed  their  joy  at  having  Mr.  Montenero  in  England, 
in  London,  among  their  own  friends. 

"  My  dear,  Mr.  Montenero  must  let  us  introduce  him  to  your 
brother  and  our  other  fiiendi — how  delighted  they  will  be  to  see 
him  I  And  Berenice  I — she  was  sucb  a  Lttle  creature,  General, 
at  the  time  you  saw  her  last ! — but  such  a  kind,  sweet,  little 
creature ! — You  remember  her  scraping  the  lint !" 

"  Remember  it !  certainly." 

They  spoke  of  ber,  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  she  was  their  own 
child;  and  for  my  part,  I  could  have  embraced  both  the  old 
general  and  his  wUe.  I  only  wished  tliat  my  mother  had  been 
present  to  receive  an  antidote  to  Mrs.  Coates. 

"  Oh !  please  Heaven,  we  will  make  London — we'll  make 
England  agreeable  to  you — two  years  !  no;  that  woo't  do — we 
will  keep  you  with  us  for  ever — you  shall  never  go  back  to 
America." 

Then,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mr.  Montenero,  the  general  added, 
"  Do  you  think  we  have  not  an  Englishman  good  enough  for 
herf 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  face,  and  dreaded  that  every  eye 
must  see  it.  When  1  had  the  courage  to  raise  my  head  and  to 
look  round,  I  saw  that  I  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  no  creature 
was  thinking  about  me,  not  even  Mowbray,  who  was  gallanting 
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die  Ftiliih  lady.  I  ventured  then  to  look  towarda  Berenice  j  but 
■U  WM  tranqi^  there — ahe  hsd  not,  I  wai  rare,  heard  the  whis- 
pn.  Hr.  MoDtenero  had  his  eye  upon  her;  the  father'!  eye 
and  mine  met — and  auch  a  penetrating,  yet  luch  a  benevolent 
eye!  I  endeavoured  to  listen  nith  composure  to  whatever  was 
going  on.  The  general  «ai  talking  of  hii  bro&er-in-iaw,  Lord 
Cbulea ;  a  panic  aeized  me,  and  a  mortal  curiosity  to  know  what 
sort  of  ft  man  the  brotheisiji-law  mipht  be,  I  was  not  relieved 
till  Ibe  dessert  came  on  the  table,  when,  apropos  to  something  a 
Swedish  gentleman  laid  about  Linneui,  strawberries,  and  the 
gont,  it  appeared,  to  my  unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  Lord 
Cksriei  had  the  gout  at  this  instant,  and  bad  been  subject  to  it 
during  the  last  nine  years.  I  had  been  so  completely  engrossed 
Ly  my  own  feelings  and  imaginations,  that  I  had  never  once 
thDagbt  of  that  wbicb  had  previously  excited  our  curiosity — the 
picture,  till,  aa  we  were  going  into  another  room  to  drink  coffee, 
Mowbray  said  to  me,  "  We  bear  nothing  of  the  dentition  of  the 
Jew;  I  can't  put  him  in  mind  of  it." 

"Cettainly  not,"  said  I.  "There  is  a  harp;  I  hope  Miss  Mon- 
tnero  will  play  on  it,"  added  I. 

After  cofiee  we  had  some  good  music,  in  different  styles,  so 
■>  to  please,  and  interest,  and  join  in  one  common  sympathy, 
>11  the  company,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  heard  each 
other's  national  music.  Berenice  was  asked  to  play  some 
Hebrew  music,  the  good  general  reminding  her  that  he  knew 
■he  bad  a  charming  ear  and  a  charming  voice  when  she  was  a 
child.  She  bad  not,  however,  been  used  to  sing  or  play  before 
nunibers,  and  she  resisted  the  complimentary  entreaties ;  but 
■ilien  the  company  were  all  gone,  except  the  general  and  his 
'sdy,  Howbray  and  myself,  her  father  requested  that  Berenice 
<nxild  try  one  song,  and  that  she  would  play  one  air  on  the  harp 
to  oblige  her  old  friends:  she  immediately  complied,  with  a 
pacefid  unaffected  modesty  that  interested  every  heart  in  her 
fkioDT — I  can  answer  for  my  own;  though  no  connoisseur,  I 
*u  euthusiastically  fond  of  good  music.  Miss  Montenero's 
voice  was  eiquisite  :  both  the  poetry  and  the  munc  were  sublime 
sad  touching.  No  compliments  were  paid ;  but  when  she 
teued,  all  were  silent,  in  hopes  that  the  harp  would  be  touched 
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again  by  the  same  hand.  At  thig  moment,,  Mr.  Monlenero, 
turning  to  Lord  Mowbray  and  to  me,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  re- 
collect  my  promiee  to  you,  and  will  perform  it — ^I  nill  now 
explain  why  I  bought  that  painting  which  you  &aw  me  yesterday 
■o  anxious  lo  obtain." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  a  servant  to  bring  in  the  picture 
which  he  had  purchased  at  the  auction,  and  to  desire  Jacob  to 
come  with  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought  in,  I  retired  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  In  Mowbray's  cotiDtenance  there  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  contempt  and  curiosity. 

Mr.  Monteoero  kindly  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  not  iesUt,  Mr. 
Harrington,  on  your  looking  at  it;  1  know  it  is  not  to  your 

I  immediately  approached,  resolved  to  stand  the  sigbt,  that  I 
might  not  be  suspected  of  affectation. 

Berenice  had  not  yet  seen  tlie  painting:  she  ehrusk  back,  the 
moment  she  beheld  it,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  father  I  Why  purchase 
such  a  horrible  picture?" 

"To  destroy  it,"  said  Mr.  Montenero.  And  deliberately  ha 
too^  the  picture  out  of  its  frame  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  repeating, 
"  To  destroy  it,  my  dear,  as  1  would,  were  it  in  my  power,  eveiy 
record  of  cruelty  end  intolerance.  So  perish  all  that  can  keep 
alive  feelings  of  hatred  and  vengeance  between  Jews  and  Chrit- 

"  Amen,"  said  the  good  old  general,  and  all  present  joined  in 
that  amen.  I  heard  it  pronounced  by  Miss  Montenero  in  a  very 
lor  voice,  but  distinctly  and  fervently. 

While  1  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  Berenice,  and  while 
Mowbray  loudly  applauded  her  father's  liberality,  Mr.  Mbnle- 
nero  turned  to  Jacob  and  said,  "  I  sent  for  my  friend  Jacob  to 
be  present  at  the  burning  of  this  picture,  because  it  was  he  who 
put  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  horrid  representation  from 
being  seen  and  sold  in  every  print-shop  in  London.  Jacob,  trbo 
goes  every  where,  and  tea  wherever  he  goes,  observed  this 
picture  at  a  broker's  shop,  and  found  that  two  persons  had  been 
in  treaty  for  it.  One  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  auamaletur, 
the  other  was  an  artist,  an  engraver.  The  engraver  was,  I  eup- 
pose,  the  person  who  bid  against  Colonel  Topham  and  me ;  who 


the  Dthec  gentleman  wai,  and  why  he  hought  it  to  tell  it  agsin 
at  that   auctian,    perhaps    Jacob    knowi,   but  I   have    never 

Then,  with  Jacob's  auUtaDce,  Mr.  Monteaero  burned  every 
ihted  of  thit  abominiUile  picture,  to  my  insKpreasible  aatis- 

During  thii  mito-diyfi,  Jacob  cast  a  glance  at  Mowbray,  the 
mnning  of  which  I  could  not  Bt  fint  comprehend ;  but  1  sup- 
poeed  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  lire,  at  which  all  he  had  in 
the  wotld  had  been  consumed  at  Gibraltar.  I  saw,  or  thought 
I  law,  tliat  Jacob  checked  the  feeling  thia  recollection  excited. 
He  turned  to  me,  and  in  a  low  voice  toid  me,  that  Mr.  Monte- 
Dero  had  been  bo  kind  ai  to  obtain  for  liiin  a  lucrative  and 
creditable  situation  in  the  home  of  Maneasn,  the  jeweller;  and 
tb  next  day  be  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Maneiia'i,  and  to  commence 
bmineii. 

"  So,  Mr.  Harriiigton,  you  see  that  after  all  my  misfortunes, 
I  am  now  established  in  a  manner  far  above  what  could  have 
been  expected  for  poor  Jacob — fax  above  bis  most  sanguine 
bopes.    Thanks  to  my  good  friends." 

"And  to  your  good  self,"  said  I. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Mowbray  at  this  instant,  for  the 
nuiner  in  which  he  joined  in  my  pr«ise  of  Jacob,  and  in  con- 
gittulstioni  to  him.  Hii  lordship  promised  that  he  would 
KMnmend  hia  house  to  all  his  family  and  friends. 

"What  a  contrast,"  said  Mowbray,  ai  soon  as  Jacob  had  left 
the  room,  "there  is  between  Jacob  and  hia  old  rival,  Dutton  I 
Thit  fellow  has  turned  out  very  ill — drunken,  idle  dog — is  re- 
duced to  an  old-iron  shop,  I  believe — always  plaguing  me  with 
h^ging  letters.  Certainly,  Harrington,  you  may  triumph  in 
ynoroleclion  of  Jacob." 

I  never  saw  Berenice  and  her  father  look  so  much  pleased 
*ith  Howbray  as  they  did  at  this  instant. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  evening  1  recollect  nothing  but  Bere* 
nice,  and  of  my  staying  later  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Even 
sFter  the  general  and  his  wife  had  departed  same  time,  1  lingered. 
I  «u  to  go  home  in  Mowbray's  carriage,  and  twice  he  had 
loKched  Diy  shoulder,  telling  me  that  I  was  not  aware  how  late 
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it  wai.     I  could  not  conceive  how  be  could  think  of  going  w 

"  Early !"  He  directed  ray  eye  to  (he  clock  on  the  chimnej'- 
piece.  I  was  aihuoed  to  lee  the  hour.  I  apologized  to  Mr. 
Montenera.  He  replied  in  a  manner  that  was  more  then  polite — 
that  was  quite  affectionate;  and  bis  last  words,  repeated,  at  the 
head  of  the  itairs,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me  agtin JrequetUlg. 

I  sprang  into  Mowbray's  carriage  one  of  the  happiest  men  on 
earth,  full  of  love,  hope,  and  joy. 


CHAPTER  xrr. 

"  All  gone  to  bed  but  you  t"  said  I  to  the  foatman,  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  No,  air,"  said  the  drowsy  fellow,  "  my  lady  is  sitting  up  fbc 
you,  I  believe." 

"Then,  Mowbray,  come  in — come  Up  with  me  to  my  mother, 
pray  do,  for  one  instant." 

Before  she  slept,  I  said,  he  must  administer  an  antidote  to 
CoBtes's  poison.  While  the  impression  was  still  fresh  in  hie 
mind,  I  entreated  he  would  say  what  a  delightful  party  we  had 
had.  My  mother,  I  knew,  had  such  a  high  idea  of  bis  lordship'a 
judgment  in  all  that  concerned  gentility  and  faehion,  that  a  word 
from  him  would  be  decisive.  "  But  let  it  be  to-morrow  mom- 
ing,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  'tis  shamefully  late  to-night." 

"To-nigbt — to-night — now,  now,"  persisted  I.  He  complied: 
"Any  thing  to  oblige  you." 

"  Remember,"  said  I,  as  we  ran  up  stairs,  "  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, Russian  envoy,  Polish  Count  and  Countess,  and  an 
English  general  and  his  lady — strong  in  rank  we'll  burst  upon 
the  enemy."  I  flung  opeu  the  door,  but  my  spirits  were  sud- 
denly checked;  I  saw  it  was  no  time  for  jest  and  merriment. 

Dead  silence — solemn  stillnesB — candles  with  unsnuffed  wicki 
of  portentous  length.  My  father  and  mother  were  sitting  with 
their  backs  half  turned  to  each  other,  my  mother  leaoing  her 
head  on  her  hand,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table,  her  salts  befon 


kr.  My  father  sitting  in  big  arm-chtiir,  legs  stretched  out,  feet 
upon  tbe  ban  of  the  grate,  bock  towards  ua — but  that  back 
Bpole  anger  Ba  plainlj  as  a  back  coidd  vpeak.  Neither  figure 
moyed  when  we  entered.  I  stood  appalled ;  Mowbray  went 
forward,  though  I  caught  his  arm  to  puli  him  back.  But  he  did 
not  understand  me,  and  with  ill-timed  gaiety  and  fluency,  that  I 
■onld  have  given  the  world  to  stop,  he  poured  forth  to  my 
mgther  in  praiae  of  all  we  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  then  taming 
to  my  father,  who  slowly  rose,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  candle, 
and  looking  at  me  under  the  hand,  Lord  Mowbray  went  on 
with  a  rapturoni  eulogium  upon  Harrington's  Jew  and  Jewew. 

"Ilien  it  is  all  true,"  said  my  father.  "  It  is  all  very  well, 
Hiirington — but  take  notice,  and  I  give  you  notice  in  time,  in 
fonn,  before  your  friend  and  counsellor.  Lord  Mowbray,  that  by 
Jupiter — by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  will  never  leave  one  ahilliog  to 
my  ion,  if  he  marry  a  Jewess  I  Every  inch  of  my  estate  shall 
f[o  from  him  to  his  cousin  Longshanks  in  the  North,  though  I 
kle  him  like  sin.  But  a  Jewess  for  my  daughter4n4aw  1  will 
never  have — by  Jupiter  Ammon !" 

So  snatching  up  a  bougie,  the  wick  of  which  scattered  fire 
behind  him,  he  left  the  room. 

"Good  Heavens!  what  have  I  done?"  cried  Mowbray. 

"  What  you  can  never  undo,"  said  f . 

My  mother  spoke  not  one  word,  hut  sat  smelling  her  salts. 

"Never  fear,  nian,"  whispered  Mowbray;  "he  will  sleep  it 
0^  or  by  to-morrow  we  shall  ftnd  ways  and  means." 

He  left  me  in  despair.  I  beard  bis  carriage  roll  away — and 
(hen  there  was  silence  again.  I  stood  waiting  for  some  expla- 
nitian  from  my  mother — she  saw  my  despair— she  dreaded  my 
tsftr:  in  broken  and  scarcely  intelligible,  contradictory 
phrases,  she  declared  her  innocence  of  all  intention  to  do  me 
mischief,  and  acknowledged  that  all  was  her  doing ;  but  re- 
minded me,  that  she  had  prophesied  it  would  come  to  this — it 
Tcuid  end  ill — and  at  last,  trembling  with  impatience  as  I  stood, 
^  lold  me  all  that  had  happened. 

The  (act  was,  that  she  had  talked  to  her  friend  Lady  de 
Blsntelield,  and  some  other  of  her  dearfriends,  of  her  dread  that 
I  should  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Montenero ;  and  the  next  person 
wd  1  had  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  and  under  die  «eal  of  secresy, 
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it  WM  told  that  I  had  actually  propped  for  her,  but  that  m^ 
father  was  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Thia  ator;  had  been 
written  in  aome  young  lady's  letter  to  her  coirespondeDt  in  the 
country,  and  miisin  the  countrj'  had  tald  it  to  her  brother,  who 
had  come  to  town  thia  daj,  dined  in  company  with  my  father, 
got  drunk,  and  had  given  a  bumper  toast  to  "  Misa  Honteneio, 
Ike  Jewish  heiresH — jtfn.  Haninfton,  jun.  that  it  to  bt  !" 

My  father  had  come  home  foaming  with  rage ;  my  mother 
had  done  all  she  could  to  appeaie  him,  and  to  make  him  compro' 
hend  that  above  half  what  he  had  heard  was  false  ;  but  it  had  gone 
the  wrong  way  into  his  head,  and  there  was  no  getting  it  out 
again.  My  father  had  heard  it  at  the  most  unlucky  time 
possible,  just  after  he  had  lost  a  good  place,  and  was  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  selling  an  estate  that  had  been  in  his  family 
since  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second.  My  mother  farther 
informed  me,  that  my  father  had  given  orders,  in  his  usual 
sudden  way  when  angry,  for  going  into  the  country  immediately. 
M^ile  she  was  yet  apeaking,  the  door  opened,  and  my  father, 
with  hia  nightcap  on,   put  hia  head   in,  saying,  "  Remember, 

continued  he,  advancing  towards  me,  "  if  yuu  have  one  grain  of 
sense  left,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  come  with  us.  But  no,  I 
see  it  written  in  your  absurd  face,  that  you  will  not — obatinate 
madman!  I  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion,"  cried  be, 
turning  his  back  upon  me ;  "  but,  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I'll  do 
what  1  say,  by  Jupiter !"  And  carrying  my  mother  off  with 
him,  he  left  me  to  my  pleasing  refiecdous. 

All  was  tumult  in  my  mind  :  one  moment  I  stood  motionlesi 
in  utter  despair,  the  next  struck  with  some   bright   hope.     I      . 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  hasty  atridea — then  stopped      . 
short  again,  and  stood  fixed,  as  some  dark  reality,  some  aenae  of 
improbability— of  impossibility,   crossed   my  mind,  and  as  my 
father's  denunciation  recurred  to  my  ear. 

A  Jeweas! — her  religion — her  principles — my  principles! — 
And  can  a  Jewess  many  a  Christian  1  And  should  a  Cbristisn 
marry  a  Jewess  ?  The  horrors  of  family  quarrels,  of  religious 
dissensions  and  disputea  between  father  and  child,  husband  and 
wife — All  these  questions,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  passed  through 
my  imagination  backwards   and   forwards   with   inconceivable 
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i^ditf — struck  me  vith  all  the  lunitsenienl  of  novelty,  though 
in  fact  tbej  were  not  nen  lo  me.  The  first  moment  1  saw  her, 
I  >u  told  she  wu  a  Jewess  ;  I  was  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and 
yet  1  had  neter  fixed  my  view  upon  them :  I  had  suffered 
myself  to  waive  the  consideration  of  them  till  this  moment.  In 
the  hope,  Che  joy,  the  heaven  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  passion 
of  hive,  I  had  lost  sight  of  all  difficulties,  human  or  divine;  and 
noT  I  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  one  hour  upon  questions 
iuvolving  the  happinen  of  my  whole  life.  To  be  called  upon 
before  it  was  necessary  too— for  I  was  not  iu  love,  not  I — at 
least  1  had  formed  no  idea  of  marrying,  no  resdution  U> 
propose.  Then  hitterly  I  execrated  the  reporters,  and  the 
goisipers,  and  the  letter-writing  misses,  whose  tattling,  and 
meddling,  and  idleness,  and  exaggeration,  and  absolute  false- 
hood, had  precipitated  me  into  this  misery.  The  drunken  brute, 
too,  who  had  blundered  out  to  my  father  that  fatal  toast,  had  his 
foil  share  of  my  indignation  ;  and  my  mother,  with  her  pretenti- 
nnlt — and  Mowbray,  with  his  inconceivable  imprudence — and 
my  father,  with  his  prejudices,  bis  violence,  and  bis  Jupiter 
Ammon — every  body,  and  every  thing  I  blamed,  except  myself. 
And  when  I  had  vented  my  rage,  still  the  question  recurred, 
irhat  was  to  be  done?  how  should  1  resolve?  Morning  was 
come,  the  grey  light  was  peeping  through  the  shutters:  I 
opened  the  window  to  feel  the  fresh  calm  air.  I  heard  the 
people  beginning  to  stir  in  the  house  r  my  father  and  mother 
were  to  he  called  at  half  after  six.  Six  struck  j  J  must  decide 
il  least,  whether  I  would  go  with  them  or  not.  No  chance  of 
my  father  sleeping  it  off'!  Obstinate  beyond  conception ;  and 
bj  Jupiter  Ammon  once  ewom,  never  revoked.  But  after  all, 
■here  was  the  great  evil  of  being  disinherited?  The  loss  of  my 
paternal  estate,  in  thie  moment  of  enthusiasm,  appeared  a  loss  I 
could  easily  endure.  Berenice  was  an  heiress — a  rich  beiresB, 
snd  I  had  a  small  estate  of  my  own,  lefl  to  me  by  my  grand- 
father. I  could  live  with  Berenice  upon  any  thing — upon 
nothing.  Het  wishes  were  moderate,  I  was  sure— I  should  not, 
however,  reduce  ber  to  poverty;  no,  her  fortune  would  he 
sufficient  for  us  both.  It  would  he  mortifying  to  my  pride — it 
would  be  painful  to  receive  instead  of  to  give — I  had  resolved 
DBVei  lo  be  under  such  au  obligatioo  to  a  wife ;  but  with  such  a 
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iroman  ai Berenice! — I  would  lubmit — tubmit  to  accept ber and 
faer  fortune. 

Then,  as  to  her  being  a  Jew«M — who  knows  what  changea 
love  might  produce?  Voltaire  and  Mowbray  aay,  "qu'une  femme 
eit  touJDun  de  la  religion  de  son  amanL" 

At  thli  instant  I  heard  a  heavy  foot  coming  down  the  back 
tluri;  the  door  opened,  and  a  yawning  housemaid  appeared, 
and  started  at  the  sight  of  me. 

"  Gracious !  I  didn't  think  it  wa»  so  late !  Bfiatress  bid  nte 
aak  the  first  thing  I  did — but  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late — 
Mercy  !  there's  master's  beil — whether  you  go  or  not,  air?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I ;  and  after  having  uttered  this  deter- 
ntinatioD,  I  was  more  at  ease.  I  lat  down,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
my  father,  in  the  moat  respectful  and  eloquent  terms  J  could 
devise,  jud^g  that  it  was  better  to  write  then  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject.  Then  I  vacated  the  room  for  the  housemaid,  and 
watched  in  my  own  apartment  till  all  the  noises  of  preparation 
and  of  departure  were  over;  and  till  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
carriage  driving  away.  I  was  surprised  that  my  mother  had  not 
come  to  me  to  endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  change  my  detei^ 
mination ;  but  my  father,  I  heard,  had  hurried  her  into  the  car- 
riage— my  note  I  found  on  the  table  torn  down  the  middle. 

I  concluded  that  my  cousin  Longshanks  was  in  a  ^r  way  to 
have  the  estate ;  but  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  1  was  con- 
soled with  dreams  of  Berenice. 

Mowbray  was  with  me  in  the  morning  before  I  was  dressed. 
I  had  felt  so  angry  with  him,  that  I  had  resolved  a  hundred 
times  during  the  night  that  I  would  never  more  admit  him  into 
my  confidence — however,  he  contrived  to  prevent  my  reproaches, 
and  dispel  my  anger,  by  the  great  concern  he  expressed  for  hia 
precipitation.  He  blamed  himself  so  much,  that,  instead  of 
accusing,  I  began  to  comfort  him.  I  assured  him  that  he  had, 
in  fact,  done  me  a  service  instead  of  an  injury,  by  bringing  my 
afihirs  suddenly  to  a  crisis :  1  had  thus  been  forced  to  come  at 
once  to  a  decision.  "  What  deciiion?"  be  eageriy  aaked.  My 
heart  was  at  this  instant  in  such  immediate  want  of  sympathy, 
that  it  opened  to  him.  I  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
my  father  and  me,  told  him  my  father's  vow,  and  my  resolution 
it  all  hazards,  my  pursuit  of  Berenice.     He  heard 
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me  widi  aBtDnMbmeiit :  lie  said  he  could  not  tell  which  waimoit 
Ruh,  my  father's  vow,  or  my  resolutian, 

"And  your  father  ia  gone,  actually  gone,"  cried  Mowhray; 
"  mi,  in  BpiCe  of  his  Jupiter  Ammon,  you  stand  reiolved  to  hrave 
your  fate,  and  to  pursue  the  fair  Jewess  !" 

"  Even  so,"  uud  I :  "this  day  I  will  know  my  fate — this  day 
I  «31  propose  for  Miss  Montenero." 

Againit  this  mad  precipitation  he  argued  in  the  most  earnest 
manner. 

"If  you  were  the  first  duke  in  Eng-land,  Harrington,"  said 
he,  "  with  the  finest  estate,  undipped,  unencumbered,  unentailed ; 
if,  consequently,  you  had  nothing  to  ^o  but  to  ask  and  have  any 
woman  for  a  wife ;  still  I  should  adviAe  you,  if  you  meant  to 
secure  the  lady's  heart  as  well  at  her  hand,  not  to  begin  in  this 
novice-like  manner,  by  letting  her  see  her  power  over  yon : 
neither  woman  nor  man  ever  valued  an  easy  conquest  No, 
Imst  me,  keep  your  mind  to  yourself  till  the  lady  is  dying 
to  know  it — keep  your  own  counsel  till  the  lady  can  no 
longer  keep 'hers;  when  you  are  sure  of  ber  not  being 
able  to  refuse  you,  then  ask  for  her  heart  as  humbly  as  you 

To  tbe  whole  of  this  doctrine  I  coidd  not,  in  honour,  genero- 
si^,  or  delicacy  accede.  Of  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  the  danger 
of  a  refusal  1  was  perfectly  sensible;  but,  in  declaring  my  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Montenero,  I  meant  only  to  ask  permission  to 
address  ber.  To  win  her  heart  I  was  well  aware  must  be  a 
work  of  time ;  but  tbe  first  step  waa  to  deserve  her  esteem, 
and  to  begin  by  conducting  myself  towards  her,  and  her 
father,  with  perfect  sincerity  and  openness.  The  more  I  waa 
cDovinced  of  my  father's  inflexibility,  the  mote  desperate  I  knew 
my  circumstances  were,  the  more  I  was  hound  not  to  mislead  by 
false  appearances.  They  would  naturally  suppose  that  I  shoiUd 
inherit  my  father's  fortune — I  knew  that  I  should  not,  if 

"  So,  then,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "  with  your  perfect  open- 
Bess  and  sincerity,  you  will  go  to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  you  will 
say,  ■  Sir,  that  yon  are  a  Jew,  I  know ;  that  you  are  as  rich  as  a 
Jew,  I  hope ;  that  you  are  a  fool,  I  take  for  granted :  at  all 
events,  I  am  a  madman  and  a  beggar,  or  about  to  be  a 
beggar.      My .  father,   wlio  ia  a  good  and   a  most   obstinate 

Sarrii^toii,  i  ^.iiUdi-^k' 
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ChriBtisn,  swore  lut  night  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  onl;  oadi 
which  he  never  breaks,  that  he  will  disinherit  me  if  I  many 
&  Jewess  :  therefore,  I  come  tbia  morning  to  aak  you,  lir,  for  your 
daughter,  who  is  a  Jewess,  and  as  I  am  told,  a  great  heiress — 
which  lost  circumstance  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  objection,  but 
I  shall  overcome  it  in  favour  of  your  daughter,  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  her  to  me.  Stay,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ur, 
mtcuse  the  hurry  of  the  paasiona,  which,  probably,  you  have  long 
since  forgotten;  the  fact  is,  I  do  Dot  mean  to  aak  you  for  your 
daughter, — I  came  simply  to  ask  your  permission  to  fall  in  Ioto 
with  her,  which  I  have  already  done  without  your  permission; 
and  I  trust  she  has,  on  her  part,  done  likewise  ;  for  if  I  had  not 
8  shrewd  suspicion  that  your  Jessica  was  ready,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jews'  daughters,  to  jump  out  of  4  two-pair  of  ataira 
window  into  her  lover's  arms,  madman  as  I  am,  1  could  not  be 
■uch  an  idiot  as  to  present  myself  before  yon,  as  I  noir  do,  ar, 
suing  in  forma  pavperu  for  tlie  pleasure  of  becoming  your  son- 
in-law.  I  must  further  have  the  honour  to  tell  yon,  and  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  consideration  let  me  inform  you,  sir,  that 
my  Christian  father  and  mother  having  resolved  never  to  admit 
a  Jewish  daughter-in-law  to  the  honours  of  the  maternal  or 
paternal  embrace,  when  your  daughter  shall  do  me  the  favour  to 
become  my  wife,  she  need  not  quit  your  bouse  or  family,  as  she 
ctDuot  be  received  into  mine.  Here,  sir,  I  will  rest  my  cause; 
buti  might  farther  plead '  " 

"Plead  no  more  for  or  against  me,  Mowbray,"  interrupted  I, 
lutgrily  turning  from  biui,  for  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Eo- 
tiiusiasm  detests  wit  much,  and  humour  more.  Enthusiasm, 
fancying  itself  raised  above  the  reach  of  ridicule,  is  alvft3ra 
incensed  when  it  feels  that  it  is  not  safe  from  its  shafts. 

Mowbray  chmged  hia  tone,  and  checking  his  laughter,  said. 
seriously,  and  with  an  air  of  affectionate  sympathy,  that,  at  die 
hazard  of  displeasing  me,  he  had  used  the  only  means  he  had 
conceived  to  he  effectnal  to  prevent  me  from  taking  a  step  which 
he  was  convinced  would  be  fatal. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  but  I  had  previously  been  too 
much  piqued  by  his  raillery  to  allow  bis  reasons  even  their  due 
weight :  besides,  1  began  to  have  a  secret  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship.     Id  bis  turn,  he  wai  provoked  by  my  inflexible 
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I  opinion ;  and  perhapi,  nupecting  my 
Buapicion,  he  wa»  the  more  readily  displeased.  He  Bpoke  with 
Goofidence,  I  thought  with  arrogance,  ai  a  man  notoriouBly 
aaccessfiil  in  the  aaiiHla  of  gallantry,  treating  me,  aa  1  could  not 
bear  to  be  treated,  like  a  novice. 

"  I  flatter  myieir,  no  man  ie  les>  a  coxcomb  with  regard  t« 
women  than  1  am,"  Lord  Mowbray  modeitly  began  ;  "  but  if  I 
were  inclined  to  boait,  I  believe  it  ii  pretty  generally  allowed  in 
town,  by  all  who  know,  any  thing  of  these  things,  that  my 
practice  in  gallantry  has  been  somewhat  succesaful — perhapi 
nndeiervedly  so  ;  itill,  in  these  caies,  the  world  judgea  by 
sDccesB :  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  think  that  1  know 
■ometbing  of  women.  My  advice  consequently,  I  thought, 
might  be  of  use  ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  I  am  wrong :  often  those 
who  imagine  that  they  know  women  best,  know  them  least" 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  presume  to  vie  with  Lord  Mowbray  aa 
a  man  of  gallantry ;  but  I  should  conceive  that  the  same  precepts, 
and  the  same  aits,  which  ensured  success  with  women  of  a 
eertain  elau,  might  utterly  fail  with  women  of  different  habits 
and  tastes.  If  the  question  were  bow  to  win  such  and  such  an 
actress  (naming  one  who  had  sacrificed  her  reputation  for  Mow- 
bray, and  another,  for  whom  he  was  sacrificing  his  fortune),  I 
should,  I  said,  implicitly  follow  his  advice ;  but  that,  novice  as  I 
was  in  gallantry,  I  should  venture  to  follow  my  own  judgment  aa 
to  the  mode  of  pleasing  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Montenero. 

"  None  but  a  novice,"  Mowbray  answered,  laughing,  "  could 
tlunk  tbat  there  was  any  essential  difference  between  woman  and 
woman."  Every  woman  was  at  heart  the  same.  Of  this  he 
wai  so  much  convinced,  that  though  he  had  not,  he  said,  any 
absurd  confidence  in  his  own  peculiar  powers  of  pleasing,  be  waa 
persuaded,  that  if  honour  had  not  put  the  trial  quita  out  of  the 
queation  on  hii  part,  he  could  aa  eanly  have  won  the  fair  Jewess 
as  any  other  of  her  sex. 

Mj  indignation  rose. 

"  Honour  and  friendship  to  me,  my  lord,  are  out  of  the 
question  :  forgive  me,  if  I  own  that  I  do  not  think  your  lordship 
would  there  have  any  chance  of  success." 

"At  all  events  you  know  you  are  safe;  I  cannot  make  tha 
trial  withont  yonr  pemusnon." 
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"  Your  lordiliip  ii  perfectly  at  liberty,  if  you  think  proper,  to 
make  the  triaL" 

"  Indeed ! — Are  you  in  eameat? — Nov  you  hare  put  it  into 
my  head,  I  irill  think  of  it  seriously." 

Then  in  a  careless,  pick-tooth  manner,  he  itood,  aa  if  for  somB 
momenU  debating  the  matter  with  himself. 

"  1  have  no  great  taste  for  matcimony  or  for  Jewesses,  but  a 
Jewish  heiress  in  the  present  state  of  my  affairs — Harrington, 
you  know  the  pretty  little  gipsy — the  actress  who  played  Jessica 
that  night,  lo  famous  in  youi  imaginatlou,  go  fatal  to  us  both — 
well,  my  little  Jessica  has,  since  that  time,  played  away  at  a 
rare  rate  with  my  ready  money — d^ped  at  confoundedly — 
'twould  be  poetic  justice  to  make  one  Jewess  pay  for  anotller,  if 
one  could.  Two  himdred  thousand  pounds.  Miss  Montencro  is, 
I  think  they  say.  Ton  my  sincerity,  'tis  a  temptation  I  Now  it 
(trikes  me — if  1  am  not  hound  in  honour " 

I  walked  away  in  disgust,  while  Mowbray,  in  the  same  tone, 
continued,  "  Let  me  see,  now — suppose — ouly  suppose — any  thing 
may  be  by  supposition — suppose  we  were  rivals.  As  rivals, 
things  would  he  wonderfully  fair  and  even  between  us.  Yon, 
Harrington,  I  grant,  have  thai  advantage  of  first  impresgions — 
(he  has  smiled  upon  you ;  while  I,  bound  in  honour,  stood  by 
like  a  mummy — but  unbound,  set  at  liberty  by  express  per- 
roisHOD — give  me  a  fortnight's  time,  end  if  I  don't  make  her 
blush,  my  name's  not  Mowbiay  ! — and  no  matter  whom  a  woman 
■miles  upon,  the  man  who  makes  her  blush  is  the  man.  But 
seriously,  Harrington,  am  I  hurting  your  feelings  t  If  whet  u 
play  to  me  is  death  to  yon,  I  have  done.  Bind  me  over  again 
to  my  good  behaviour  you  may,  by  a  single  word.  Instead  of 
defying  me,  only  (wear,  or,  stay— I  won't  put  you  to  your  oath 
^-say  candidly,  upon  your  honour.  Lord  Mowbray  puts  you  in 
fear  of  your  love." 

"I  neither  defy  you  nor  fear  you,  my  lord!"  sud  I,  with  a 
tone  and  look  which  at  any  other  time  Lord  Mowbray,  who  was 
prompt  enough  to  take  offence,  would  have  nnderstood  as  it  was 
meant.  Bat  he  was  now  determined  not  to  be  provoked  by  any 
thing  I  could  say  or  look.  Standing  still  at  ease,  he  continued, 
"  Not  faat  me  I — Not  bind  me  in  honour ! — Then  I  have  nobody's 
feelings  to  consult  hut  my  own.     So,  as  I  was  considering,  things 
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ue  marreltouily  niceljr  balanced  between  tu.  In  point  of 
fortune,  both  beggars — nearly;  for  though  my  father  did  not 
dinnherit  me,  I  have  ditinherited  myself.     Then  our  precioua 

motberg  will  go  mad  on  the  ipot,  in  white  latin,  if  either  of  us 
many  a  Jewess.  Wellt  that  is  even  between  us.  Then  religion* 
aeniplea — you  have  some,  have  not  you?" 

"  I  have,  my  lord." 

"  Dry  enough — there  I  have  the  advantage — T  have  none. 
Moique — high  church — low  church — no  church — don't  let  me 
■hock  you.  I  thought  you  were  for  universal  toleration  ;  I  am 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  in  marriage  at  least.  You  are  very 
liberal,  I  know.  You're  in  love,  and  you'd  marry  even  a  Jewess, 
would  not  you,  if  you  could  not  contrive  to  convert  herf  I  am 
not  in  love,  but  shall  be  soon,  I  feel ;  a 
love ! — I  turn  idolater,  plump.  Now,  an 
Jew :  lo  I  should  make  it  a  point  of  e< 
please  the  fair  Jeweta,  if  requisite." 

"My  lord,  this  trifling  I  can  bear  no  longer;  I  muit  beg 
terioiuly  that  we  may  understand  each  other." 

"Trifling! — Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life.  I'd  toiu 
Jew — I'd  turn  any  thing,  for  a  woman  I  loved." 

"  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  my  lord,  any  intention  of 
addressing  Miss  Montenero  t" 

"  Since  I  have  your  permission — since  you  have  put  it  in  my 
bead — since  jon  have  piqued  me — frankly — yes." 

"  1  thank  you  for  your  frankness,  my  lord ;  I  understand  you. 
Nov  we  imderstand  each  other,"  said  I. 

"Why,  yes — and  'tis  time  we  should,"  said  Mowbray,  coolly, 
"knowing  one  another,  as  we  have  done,  even  from  our  boyish 
days.  You  may  remember,  I  never  could  hear  to  be  piqued,  en 
hoMutir;  especially  by  you,  my  dear  Harrington.  It  was 
written  above,  that  we  were  to  he  rivals.  Bui  stilt,  if  we  could 
command  our  tempen — I  was  the  hottest  of  the  two,  when  we 
were  boys ;  but  seeing  something  of  the  world,  abroad  and  at 
home,  has  done  wonders  for  me.  If  you  could  coolly  pursue 
thi*  bomness  as  I  with,  in  the  comic  ratJier  than  the  heroic 
s^le,  we  might  etiU,  though  rivab,  be  friends—very  good 
friends." 

"  No,  my  lord,  no ;  here  all  friendship  between  us  ends." 
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"Be  it  so,"  Mid  Lord  Mowbray :  "then  «wom  foes inatead  of 
•woni  friends — and  open  war  is  the  word !" 

"  Open  war! — jrei — better  than  hollow  peace." 

"  Then  a  truce  for  U^ay ;  to^norrow,  with  your  good  leave, 
1  enter  the  lieU." 

"  When  you  pleaae,  my  lord." 

"  Fearful  odds,  I  own.  The  first  flourish  of  trumpets,  by  that 
trumpeter  of  yours,  Jacob,  has  been  in  favour  of  the  champion 
of  the  Jew  pedlars ;  and  the  lady  with  bright  Jewish  eyes  hai 
bowed  to  her  knight,  and  he  has  walked  the  field  triumphantty 
alone  {  but  Mowbray — Lord  Mowbray  appears  1  FareweU, 
Harrington  I" 

He  bowed,  laughing,  and  lett  me.  Twas  well  he  did ;  I 
could  not  have  borne  it  another  second,  and  I  could  not  inudt 
the  man  in  my  own  house — anger,  disdainful  anger,  posseiaed 
me.  My  heart  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  been  succes- 
sively a  prey  to  many  violent  conflicting  passions ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  I  most  wanted  the  support,  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend,  I  found  myself  duped,  deserted,  ridiculed  !  1  felt  alone 
iu  the  world,  and  completely  miserable. 

A  truce  for  this  day  was  agreed  upon.  I  had  a  few  hours' 
time  for  reflection— 4nucb  wanted.  During  this  interval,  which 
appeared  to  me  a  most  painful  suspense,  I  had  leisure  to  recon-^ 
aider  ray  difficulties.  Now  that  1  was  left  to  my  own  will 
entirety,  should  I  decide  to  make  an  immediate  declaration  J  Aa 
I  revolved  this  question  in  my  thoughts,  my  mind  altered  with 
every  chaoging  view  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  lover  threw 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  not  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the 
material  point,  whether  the  Jewish  religion  and  Jewish  customs 
permitted  intermarriages  with  Christiana.  Mowbray's  levity 
had  Bu^^ested  alarming  doubts :  perhaps  he  had  purposely 
thrown  them  out;  be  that  as  it  would,  I  must  be  satisfied.  1 
made  general  inquiries  as  to  the  Jewish  customs  from  Jacob, 
and  he,  careful  to  anawer  with  propriety,  Icept  also  to  general 
terms,  lest  he  should  appear  to  understand  my  particular  views; 
he  could  tell  me  only,  that  in  some  cases,  more  frequently  on 
the  continent  and  in  America  than  in  England,  Jews  hare 
married  Christian  women,  and  the  wives  have  continued  undis- 
turbed in  their  faith ;  whether  such  marriages  were  regidarly 


peimitted  or  not,  Jacob  could  not  say — no  precedent  that  tie 
could  recollect  was  exactl}'  a  caae  in  point  Thia  difficulty 
concerning  religion  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,  in  magni- 
tode  and  importance,  the  more  my  imagination  dwelt  upon  it — 
the  longer  it  was  coiiaideied  by  tny  reaion :  I  must  lake  more 
lime  before  I  could  determine.  Besides,  I  was  curioiM— I  would 
not  allow  that  I  wai  aaxiouf — to  see  how  Miss  Montenero  would 
conduct  herself  towards  Lord  Mowbray — a  man  of  rank — a  man 
of  &sbion— supposed  t«  be  a  man  of  fortune — known  to  be  a 
man  of  wit  and  gallantry :  I  should  have  an  opportunity,  such 
as  I  hod  never  before  had,  of  seeing  her  tried ;  and  I  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  I  had  really  obtained  any  interest  in 
her  heart.  On  this  last  point  particularly,  I  could  now,  with- 
out hazard  of  a  mortifying  refusal,  or  of  a  precipitate  engage- 
ment, decide.  Add  to  these  distinct  reasons,  many  mixed 
motiTes,  which  acted  upon  me  without  my  defining  or  allowing 
them  in  words.  I  had  spoken  and  thought  with  contempt  of 
Lord  Mowbray's  chance  of  success  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  pride  in 
my  own  superiority  of  principle  and  character,  in  spite  of  my 
confidence  in  Berenice  and  in  myself,  I  had  my  secret,  very 
secret,  quailings  of  the  heart.  I  thought,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  a  little  longer,  before  I 
hazarded  that  declaration  which  must  bring  her  to  direct  accept- 
ance or  rejection;  in  short,  I  deternuned  not  to  throw  myself  at 
her  feet  precipitately.  I  took  Mowbray's  advice  after  all ;  but 
1  took  it  when  I  had  made  itmy  own  opinion  :  and  still  I  rejoiced 
that  my  resistance  to  the  arrogant  manner  in  which  Lord 
Mowbray  had  laid  down  the  law  of  gallantry,  had  produced  that 
struggle  of  the  passions,  in  the  height  of  whicli  his  mask  had 
fallen  off*.  I  never  could  decide  whether  the  thought  of 
becoming  my  rival  really  struck  him,  as  he  said  it  did,  from  the 
pique  of  the  moment ;  or  whether  he  only  seized  the  occasion  to 
declare  a  design  he  had  previously  formed  :  no  matter — we  were 
now  declared  rivals. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Aftek  out  dedaTBtion  of  hostilitiei,  Lord  Mowbrajr  and  I  fint 
met  on  neutr&l  ground  at  tbe  Opera — Miss  Montenem  wai 
there.  We  were  both  eager  to  mark  our  pretenaiona  to  her 
publicly.  I  appeared  this  night  to  great  disadvantage  :  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  conduct  myself  prudently — I  lost  tbe  command  of 
my  temper.  Lord  Mowbray  met  me  with  tbe  same  self-poMe*- 
■ion,  the  same  gay,  careless  manner  which  had  provoked  me  so 
much  during-  our  last  interview.  To  tbe  by-standers,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  us,  his  lordship  must  have 
appeared  the  pink  of  courtesy,  the  perfectioD  of  gentlemanlike 
ease  and  good-humour ;  whilst  I,  unable  to  luppresi  lymptomi 
of  indignation,  of  contempt,  and  perhaps  of  jealousy,  appeared, 
in  striking  contrast,  captious,  haughty,  and  at  best  incompie- 
hendble.  Mr.  Montenero  looked  at  me  with  much  surprise, 
and  some  concern.  In  Miss  Montenero's  countenance  I  thought 
I  saw  more  concern  than  surprise;  she  was  alarmed — she  grew 
pale,  and  I  repented  of  some  haughty  answer  I  had  made  to 
Lord  Mowbray,  in  maintaining  a  place  nest  to  her,  which  ha 
politely  ceded  to  my  impetuosity :  he  seated  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  in  a  place  which,  if  I  bad  not  been  blinded  by 
passion,  I  might  have  seen  and  taken  as  quietly  aa  be  did.  I 
was  more  and  more  vexed  bj(  perceiving  that  Mr.  Montenero 
appeared  to  be,  with  all  his  penetration,  duped  this  night  by 
Mowbray's  show  of  kindness  towards  me  j  he  whispered  once 
or  twice  to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  they  seemed  as'  if  they  were 
acting  in  concert,  both  observing  that  I  was  out  of  temper,  and 
Lord  Mowbray  showing  Mi.  Montenero  how  he  bore  with  me.  - 
In  fact,  I  desired  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  quarrel- 
ling with  him,  and  he,  though  determined  to  put  me  ostensibly 
and  flagrantly  in  the  wrong,  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
commence  his  operation  by  the  eclat  of  a  duel.  If  Miss  Monte- 
nero had  understood  her  business  as  a  heroine,  a  duel,  as  every 
body  expected,  must  have  taken  place  between  us,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  happy  dispositiona  in  which  we  both  were  this  night : 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  mind  and  unexpected  determination 
of  Misi  Montenero  could  have  prevented  it.     1  sat  regretting 


that  I  had  given  a  moment's  pain  or  alarm  to  her  timid  sensibi- 
lity, while  I  obaerred  the  paleness  of  her  clieek,  and  a  tremor 
in  her  under  lip,  which  betrayed  hov  much  she  had  been 
agitated.  Some  talking  lady  of  the  party  began  to  give  an 
account,  soon  afterwards,  of  a  duel  in  high  life,  which  was  theit 
the  conversation  of  the  day  :  Lord  Mowbray  and  I  were  both 
attentive,  and  so  was  Miaa  Montenero.  When  she  observed 
that  our  attention'was  fixed,  and  when  there  wai  a  paiue  in  the 
conversation  in  which  her  low  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
she,  conquering  her  extreme  timidity,  and  with  a  calmness  that 
aitonished  us  alt,  said,  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of 
what  gentlemen  might  tbmk  right  or  wrong  about  duels,  but 
that  for  her  own  part  she  had  formed  a  resolution — an  unal- 
terable resolution,  never  to  marry  a.  man  who  had  fought  a  duel 
in  which  he  had  been  the  challenger.  Her  father,  who  was 
behind  her,  leaned  forward,  and  asked  what  his  daughter  said — 
■he  deliberately  repealed  her  words. 

That  instant  I  recovered  perfect  command  of  temper — I 
resolved  that  at  all  events  I  never  would  be  the  person  to  give 
the  challenge,  and  Lord  Mowbray,  at  the  same  instant,  I  beheve, 
resolved  that  I  should,  if  he  could  so  manage  it  without  appear- 
ing to  be  the  aggressor.  We  were  both  of  us  (irmly  convinced 
that  Miss  Montenero  was  in  earnest;  the  manner  in  which  she 
■poke,  and  the  strong  evidence  of  her  power  over  herself  at  this 
moment,  impressed  us  conipleteiy  with  this  conviction.  A  young 
lady,  a  stranger  in  London,  averse  from  appearing,  infinitely 
more  averse  from  speaking  before  numbers,  who,  when  all 
eyes,  and  some  of  them  no  friendly  eyes,  were  fixed  upon  her, 
could  so  far  conquer  her  excessive  susceptibility  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  to  pronounce,  in  BTich  circumstances,  BUcb  a  new 
and  extraordinary  determination,  wtu  certainly  to  be  deemed 
capable  of  abiding  by  her  resolution.  She  was  much  blamed,  I 
heard  afterwards,  for  the  resolution,  and  more  for  the  declaration. 
It  was  naid  to  be  "  quite  unlit  for  a  lady,  and  particularly  for  so 
yoimg  a  lady.  Illl  swords  were  actually  drawn,  she  should 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing :  then,  to  presume  that  she 
or  her  fortune  were  of  such  consequence,  that  her  declaration 
could  influence  gentlemen — could  have  any  effect  on  Lord 
Howbray  1     He  did  her  a  vast  deal  too  much  honour  in  paying 
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her  an;   of  thote  attention!  wliich  every   body   knew  meuit 
nothing — a  Jewess,  too  I" 

Miss  Montenero  never  ailervards  spoke  on  the  subject ;  the 
effect  she  desired  was  produced,  and  no  other  potrer,  1  am  per- 
suaded, could  have  been  sufficient  to  have  made  me  preserve 
command  of  myself,  during  my  daily,  hourly  trials  of  temper, 
in  those  contentions  for  her  favour  which  ensued.  Lord  Mow- 
bray, by  every  secret  art  that  could  pique  my  pride,  my  jealouay, 
or  my  love,  endeavoured  to  provohe  me  to  challenge  him.  At 
first  this  struggle  in  my  mind  was  violent — I  bad  reason  to  fear 
my  rival's  address,  and  practised  powers  of  pleasing.  He  used 
his  utmost  skill,  and  that  skill  was  great.  He  began  by  exerting 
all  his  wit,  humour,  and  vivacity,  to  entertain  in  conversation ; 
while  I,  with  a  spell  over  my  faculties,  could  not  produce  to 
advantage  any  one  thing  I  knew  or  bad  ever  known.  What 
became  of  my  ideas  I  know  not,  but  I  was  sensible  of  my  being 
very  stupid  and  disagreeable.  Aware  of  the  contrast,  aware 
that  Miss  Montenero  saw  and  felt  it,  I  grev  ten  times  worse, 
more  silent,  and  more  stupid.  Mowbray,  happy  and  confident, 
went  on,  secure  of  victory.  He  was  an  excellent  actor,  and  be 
was  now  to  act  falling  in  love,  which  he  did  by  luch  line  degrees, 
and  with  a  nicety  of  art  »hich  so  exquisitely  imitated  nature, 
that  none  but  the  most  suspicious  or  the  most  practised  could 
have  detected  the  counterfeit.  From  being  the  mast  entertain- 
ing, lively  man  in  London,  Lord  Mowbray  became  serious, 
grave,  and  sentimental.  From  being  a  gallant,  gay  I^thario, 
he  was  reformed,  likely  to  make  the  best  husband  in  the  world, 
provided  he  many  the  woman  he  loves,  and  who  has  influence 
over  him  sufficient  to  make  his  reformation  last  for  life.  This 
Lord  Mowbray,  in  every  possible  form  of  insinuation,  gave 
Miss  Montenero  to  underatand  was  precisely  her  case  and  his  j 
ahe  bad  first,  he  said,  given  him  a  taste  for  refined  female 
society,  disgusted  him  with. his  former  associates,  especially 
with  the  women  of  whom  he  could  not  now  bear  to  think ; 
he  had  quarrelled  with — parted  with  all  his  mistreises — his 
Jessica,  the  beet  beloved — parted  froni  irrevocably.  This  was 
dropped  with  propriety  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Montenero. 
The  influence  of  a  virtuous  attachment  is  well  known.  Tb« 
effects  on  Lord  Mowbray  were,  as  he  protested,  wonderful ;  ba 
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KlKtly  knew  himwif — indeed  I  icnrcely  knev  him,  thoug-h  I 
bad  been,  as  it  vere,  behind  the  (cenes,  and  had  leen  him  pre- 
puing  for  hii  character.  Though  he  knew  that  I  knew  that  he 
»«  acting,  yet  thie  never  disconcerted  him  in  the  alightest 
degree— never  gave  him  one  twinge  of  conscience,  or  hesitation 
from  ahsme,  in  ray  presence.  Whenever  I  attempted  openlj — 
I  wii  too  honourable,  and  he  knew  I  waa  too  honourable,  to 
bitraj'  his  confidence,  or  to  undermine  him  secretly — whenever 
I  attempted  openly  to  expose  him,  he  foiled  me — Ms  conning 
wu  triumphant,  and  the  utmost  I  could  accomplish  wan,  in  the 
acme  of  my  indignation,  to  keep  mj  temper,  and  recollect  Miss 
Monteneio's  resolution. 

Though  ahe  seemed  not  at  first  in  the  least  to  suspect  Lord 
Mowbray's  sincerity,  she  wu,  as  I  rejoiced  to  perceive,  little 
bteresled  by  Us  profeasions :  she  was  glad  he  was  reformed,  for 
his  take;  but  for  her  own  part,  her  vanity  wu  not  flattered. 
There  seemed  la  be  little  chance  on  this  plea  of  penoading  her 
to  take  charge  of  him  for  life.  My  heart  beat  again  with  hope 
— how  I  admired  her! — and  I'almost  forgave  Lord  Mowbray. 
My  indignation  against  him,  1  must  own,  was  not  always  u 
•teadily  proportioned  to  his  deserts  u  for  the  sake  of  my  pride 
and  emiistency  I  could  wish  to  repreaenC  it.  In  recording  this 
put  of  the  hiatory  of  my  life,  truth  obliges  me  to  acknowledge 
that  my  anger  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fear  I 
felt  of  the  possibility  of  his  success  ;  whenever  my  hope  and  my 
NDfidence  in  myself  increased,  1  found  it  wonderfully  easy  to 
command  my  temper. 

But  my  rival  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource ;  when  one  mode 
otsttack  failed,  he  tried  another.  Vanity,  in  some  form,  be  was 
fn>m  experience  convinced  must  be  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
female  heart — and  vanity  is  so  aecetsible,  so  euiiy  managed. 
Min  Montenero  wu  a  stranger,  a  Jewess,  just  entering  into  the 
bhionable  world — just  doubting,  as  be  undetatood,  whether  she 
should  make  London  her  future  residence,  or  return  to  her  retire- 
KientiD  the  wildi  of  America.  Lord  Mowbray  wished  to  make 
ktr  seniible  that  his  public  attetitiang  would  bring  her  at  once 
iolo  (sshion  ;  and  though  his  mother,  the  pr^udiced  Lady  De 
BruileGeld,  could  not  be  prevuled  upon  to  visit  a  Jewess  yet  his 
loidihip  had  »  vwt  number  of  high  connexiona  and  relations,  to 
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sll  of  wham  he  could  introduce  Mr.  and  Miw  Monteuero.  Ladjr 
Anne  Mowhray,  indeed,  unaccountably  persisted  in  laying 
every  where,  that  she  was  certain  her  brother  had  no  more 
tbaught  of  the  Jevess  than  of  the  queen  of  the  gipaies. 
Whenever  ehe  aaw  Miss  Mantenero  in  public,  her  ladjiahip  had, 
among  her  onn  set,  a  never-failing  source  of  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  Spanish  fashion  of  Miss  Montenero't  dreas,  especially 
her  long  veils — veils  were  not  then  in  fashion,  and  Lady  Anne  of 
course  pronounced  them  to  be  hideous.  It  was  at  this  time,  in 
England,  the  ceign  of  high  heads  :  a  sort  of  triangular  cushion  or 
edifice  of  horsehair,  suppose  nine  inches  diagonal,  three  incbea 
thick,  by  seven  in  height,  called  I  believe  a  toque  or  ■  n/ttent, 
was  fastened  on  the  female  head,  I  do  not  nell  know  how,  with 
black  pins  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long;  and  upon  and  over  thia 
tgitem,  the  hair  was  erected,  and  crisped,  and  frisied,  and  thick- 
ened with  soft  pomatum,  and  filled  with  powder,  white,  brown, 
or  red,  and  made  to  look  as  like  as  pqssible  to  a  fleece  of  pow- 
dered wool,  which  batlentd  down  on  each  side  of  the  triangle  to 
the  face.  Then  there  were  things  called  curb — nothing  lika 
what  the  poets  understand  by  curls  or  ringlets,  but  layers  of  hair, 
first  stiffened  and  then  rolled  up  into  hollow  cylinders,  resem- 
bling sausages,  which  were  set  on  each  side  of  the  system, 
"artillery  tier  above  tier,"  two  or  three  of  the  sausages  dangling 
fiom  the  ear  down  the  neck.  The  hair  behind,  natural  and 
false,  plastered  together  to  a  preposterous  hulk  with  quantum 
tufficit  of  powder  and  pomatum,  was  turned  up  in  a  sort  of  great 
bag,  or  club,  or  chiffnon — then  at  the  top  of  the  mount  of  hair 
and  horsehair  was  laid  a  gauze  platform,  stuck  full  of  little  red 
daisies,  from  the  centre  of  which  platform  rose  a  plume  of 
featherg  a  full  yard  high — or  in  lieu  of  platform,  flowers,  and 
feathers,  there  was  sometimeB  a  fly-cap,  or  a  wing-cap,  or  a  jHxtfC 
If  any  one  happens  to  have  an  old  pocket-book  for  1780,  a 
single  glance  at  the  plate  of  fesbionable  heads  for  that  year  will 
convey  a  more  competent  idea  of  the  same  than  I,  unknowing  in 
the  terms  of  art,  can  produce  by  the  most  elaborate  description. 
Suffice  it  for  me  lo  observe,  that  in  comparison  with  this  bead- 
dress,  to  which,  in  my  liberality  and  respect  for  departed  fashion, 
I  forbear  to  fix  any  of  the  many  epithet*  which  present  tfaeut- 
felyes,  the  Spanish  dress  and  veil  worn  hy  Miss   Montenero, 


ttwdBted  BB  it  VM  witb  painting  and  poetry,  did  eertainiy 
■flpcir  to  me  more  pictuieeque  and  graceful.  In  favour  af  the 
(tU,  1  bad  all  the  poetg,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  dowiiwards, 
OD  m;  »ide  ;  and  moreover,  I  was  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
wiiest  of  men,  who  has  pronounced  that  "a  veil  addeth  ta 
Itaaty."  Armed  with  such  authority,  and  inspired  hy  lave,  I 
battled  Bloully  with  Lady  Anne  upon  several  occaaioni,  espe- 
cially one  night  when  we  met  at  the  Pantheon.     1  was  nalking 

lelieen  Lady  Emiiy  B and  Miss  Hontenero,  and  two  or 

three  limei,  as  we  went  round  the  room,  we  met  Lady  Anne 
Uovbray  and  her  party,  and  every  time  we  passed,  I  observed 
•comful  glaneei  at  the  veil.  Berenice  wa«  too  well-bred  to  ma- 
pect  ill-breeding  in  others  \  she  never  guessed  what  waa  going 
forward,  till  one  of  the  youngest  and  boldest  of  these  high-hom 
vulgarians  spoke  so  loud  as  she  passed,  and  pronounced  the 
Dsme  of  MontentTO,  and  the  word  Jaeeu,  so  plainly,  that  both 

Hiis  Montenero  and  Lady  Emily  B could  not  avoid  hearing 

vhat  waa  said.  Lord  Mowbray  was  not  with  us.  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  quitting  the  ladies  as  soon  as  general  B— — ,  who 
hid  left  us  for  a  Fen  minutes,  returned.  I  vent  to  pay  my  com- 
ibienti  to  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  and,  as  delicately  as  I  could, 
lemonstrated  against  their  proceedings.  I  said  that  her  lady- 
ship and  hei  par^  were  not  aware,  I  waa  sure,  how  loudly  they 
hid  spoken.  Lady  Anne  defended  herself  and  her  companion* 
l>y  fresh  attacks  upon  the  veil,  and  upon  the  lady,  "who  had 
done  vastly  well  to  take  the  veil."  In  the  midst  of  the  nonsense 
which  Lady  Anne  threw  out,  there  now  and  then  appeared  soDie- 
thii^  that  was  a  little  like  her  brother  Mowbray  'i  wit — litUe  bits 
<X  iparkling  things,  mtca,  not  ore.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  admire 
them,  aud  her  ladyship  took  much  offence  at  a  general  observa- 
tion  1  made,  "  that  people  of  senta  submit  to  the  reigning 
^•hion,  whUe  others  ate  governed  by  it"  We  parted  this  night 
H  moch  displeased  with  each  other,  that  when  we  met  ^ain  in 
public,  we  merely  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies — in  private  we 
hsd  seldom  met  of  late — 1  never  went  to  Lady  de  Brantefield's. 
I  *u  really  glad  that  the  battle  of  the  veil  had  ended  in  this 
Mssatkra  of  intereourse  between  us.  As  soon  as  Miss  Montenero 
found  that  her  Spanish  dress  subjected  her  to  the  inconvenience 
of  being  remaned  in  public  she  laid  it  aside.    I  thought  she 
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was  eight  in  lo  doing — and  in  three  daya'  time,  though  I  had  at 
fint  regretted  the  pioWreeque  dress,  I  soon  became  accustomed 
to  tiie  change.  So  easily  does  the  eye  adapt  itself  to  the  fashion, 
lo  quickly  do  we  combine  the  idea  of  grace  and  beauty  with 
whatever  is  worn  by  the  gracefu!  and  the  beautiful,  and  I  may 
add,  so  certainly  do  we  !eam  to  like  whatever  is  associated  with 
those  we  love. 

The  change  of  dress  which  Berenice  had  so  prudently  adopted, 
did  not,  however,  produce  any  change  in  the  manners  of  Lady 
Anne  and  of  her  party.  Lady  Anne,  it  was  now  evident,  had 
taken  an  unalterable  dislike  to  Misi  Montenero.  I  am  not  cox- 
comb enongh  to  imagine  that  she  was  jealous;  I  know  that  ahe 
never  had  the  slightest  regard  for  me,  and  that  I  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  whom  she  could  like  ;  but  sdll  I  had  been  counted, 
perhaps  by  others,  in  the  list  of  her  admirers,  and  I  was  a  yaxiag 
man,  snd  an  admirer  the  less  was  always  to  be  regretted — 
deserting  to  a  Jewtn,  as  she  said,  was  intolerable.  But  I  believe 
■he  was  also  secretly  afraid,  that  her  brother  was  more  b  earnest 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Montenero,  than  she  affected  to  suppoM 
possible.  From  whatever  cause,  she  certtdnly  hated  Berenice 
cordially,  and  took  every  means  of  mortifying  me  by  tiie  display 
of  thb  aversion.  I  shall  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  recording  the 
silly  and  petty  means  she  teok  to  vex.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
any  thing  of  this  sort  from  her  ladyship;  but  I  was  much  sur- 
prised by  her  brother's  continuing  to  be  absolutely  blind  and 
deaf  to  her  proceedings.  It  is  true,  sometimes  it  happened  that 
he  was  not  present,  but  this  was  not  always  the  case ;  and  1  waa 
convinced  that  it  could  not  be  from  accident  or  inadvertency, 
that  it  must  he  from  settled  design,  that  he  persisted  in  this 
blmdness.  Combining  my  observations,  I  discovered  that  he 
wanted  to  make  Miss  Montener  i  feel  how  impossible  it  was  for 
her  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  certain  fathioruAle  imptrlmmli,  and 
how  impracticable  it  would  he  to  git  on  among  people  of  tiie 
ton  in  London,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  champion  as  himself. 
One  day  he  suddenly  appeared  to  discover  something  of  what 
was  going  forward,  and  assumed  great  indignation;  then  affect- 
ing to  suppress  that  feeling,  "wished  to  Heaven  he  were  o«- 
tboraed  to  speak" — and  there  he  paused — but  no  inclination  to 
aathoriie  him  appeared.    I  had  s<nnelii))es  seen  Misa  Monteiiero 
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diatreswd  by  the  rude  manner  in  whicli  she  bad  been  itared  at. 
I  bad  Been  her  colour  come  and  go,  but  she  usually  preierved  a 
dignified  Bilence  on  sucb  occasions.  Once,  and  but  once,  I  heard 
her  advert  to  the  subject  in  speaking  to  her  father,  when  Lord 
Mowbray  wag  not  present.  "  You  ace,  I  bope,  my  dear  father," 
Mid  »he,  "that  I  am  curing  myself  of  that  tnorbiii  lemibility, 
(hit  eicessive  susceptibility  to  the  opinion  of  others,  with  which 
you  used  to  reproach  me.  1  have  had  some  good  lessons,  and 
yon  bare  had  some  good  trials  of  me,  since  we  came  to 
England." 

"How  much  I  am  obliged  to  (hose  persona  or  those  circmi)' 
stances,  which  have  done  what  I  thought  was  impoaaible,  which 
have  raised  my  daughter  in  my  opinion  !"  said  her  father.  The 
look  of  afFectionate  approbation  with  which  these  words  were 
pronounced,  and  the  grateful  delight  with  which  Berenice  beard 
Uiem,  convinced  me  that  Lord  Mowbray  had  completely  mis- 
taken his  ground — bad  mistaken  strong  sensibility  for  weakness 
of  mind.  It  now  appeared,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  that  Mias 
Hontenero  was  really  and  truly  above  the  follies  and  the  mean- 
atu  of  faihion.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
Sue  people,  nor  to  make  a  figure  in  public  ;  but  she  did  wish  tu 
ue  the  best  society  in  London,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  what 
ihe  bad  been  accustomed  to  in  other  countries,  and  to  determine 
wliit  would  be  most  for  her  future  bapplness.     Through  the 

friendship  of  General  B and  his  family,  she  had  sufficient 

opportonities  of  seeing  in  public,  and  enjoying  in  private,  the 
best  society  in  London,  Lord  Mowbray,  therefore,  had  no 
power  over  her,  as  a  leader  of  fashion  ;  his  general  character  for 
bring  a  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  his  gallant  style  of  con- 
vRiatian,  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  her  that  he  bad 
expected. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  converse  with  one  who  could  not  he 
■nswered  by  a  play  upon  words,  nor  satisfied  by  an  appeal  to 
precedents,  or  the  authority  of  numbers  and  of  high  names. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  atyle  of  conversation,  and  that  of  any  of 
Ibe  personages  in  Xenophon's  Cyropiedia,  could  not  be  more 
diftrent,  or  leas  compatible,  than  the  simplicity  of  Mias  Mon- 
tCKero  and  the  wit  of  Lord  Mowbray. 

]  iMv«i  saw  any  one  so  puzzled  and  provoked  ai  wai  this  man 
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of  wit  by  B  character  of  genuine  simplicity.  He  was  aa  mucli 
out  of  hia  element  with  such  a  character  as  any  of  the  Frencli 
lovers  in  Marmontel's  Tales  would  be  t£te4-t£te  with  a  Roman 
or  a  Grecian  matron — as  much  at  a  Ion  as  one  of  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen in  Congreve's  plays  might  find  himself,  if  condemned  to 
hold  parley  with  a  heroine  of  Sophocles  or  of  Euripides. 

Lord  Mowbray,  a  perfect  Proteus  when  he  wished  to  pleaae, 
changed  his  manner  successively  from  that  of  the  sentimental 
lover,  to  that  of  the  polite  gallant  and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world ;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed,  he  had  reconrse  to 
philoBopby,  reason,  and  benevolence.  No  hint,  which  cunning 
wd  addresa  could  improve  to  his  purpose,  was  lost  upon  Mow- 
bray. Mrs.  Coatea  had  warned  me  that  Miss  Montenero  waa 
toaehy  on  the  Jewiih  chofter,  and  his  lordship  was  aware  it  waa 
as  the  champion  of  the  Jews  that  I  had  first  been  favourably 
represented  bj  Jacob,  and  favourably  received  by  Mr.  Montenero. 
Soon  Lord  Mowbray  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  and  deeply 
read  in  very  thing  that  had  been  written  in  their  favour. 

He  rummaged  over  Tovey  and  Ockley ;  and  "  Priestley's 
Letters  to  the  Jews,"  and  "The  Letters  of  certain  Jews  to 
H.  de  Voltaire,"  were  hooka  which  he  now  continually  quoted  in 
conversaUon.  With  great  address  he  wondered  that  he  had 
never  happened  Co  meet  with  them  till  lately  j  and  confessed 
that  he  believed  he  never  should  have  thought  of  reading  them, 
but  that  really  the  subject  had  of  late  become  so  interesting ! 
Of  Voltaire's  illiberal  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  and  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  intolerance  towards  them,  he  could  not  express  sufficient 
deteatation ;  nor  could  he  ever  adequately  extol  Cumberland's 
benevolent  "Jew,"  or  Lessing's  "Nathan  the  Wise."  Quota- 
tions from  one  or  the  other  were  continually  in  readineaa, 
uttered  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  so  deeply  impressed  with 
certain  sentiments,  that  they  involuntarily  burst  from  him  on 
every  occasion.  This  I  could  also  perceive  to  be  an  imitation 
of  what  he  had  seen  laeeeed  with  me;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
flattered  by  observing,  that  Berenice  was  unconsciously  pleased, 
if  not  caught  by  the  counterfeit  The  affectation  waa  skilfully 
managed,  with  a  dash  of  hie  own  manner,  and  through  the 
whole  preserving  an  air  of  nature  and  consistency:  so  that  lie 
had  all   the   appearance    of   a  persoi^  whose    undentandiiig. 
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naturally  liberal,  had,  on  nne  particulai  subject,  been  suddenljr 
vanned  and  exalted  by  the  passion  of  love.  It  hat  often  been 
uid,  that  liars  have  need  of  good  Aiemories.  Mbwbray  had 
really  an  excellent  memory,  but  yet  it  waa  not  sufficient  for  all 
his  occasions.  He  contradicted  himself  sometimes  without  pe> 
ceiving  it,  but  not  without  its  being  perceived.  Intent  npon 
one  point,  be  laboured  that  admirably  ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot 
that  any  thing  could  be  seen  beyond  that  point — he  forgot  the 
bearings  and  conne:<ions.  He  never  forgot  bis  liberality  about 
the  Jews,  and  about  every  thing  relative  to  Hebrew  ground  ;  but 
on  other  questions,  in  which  he  thought  Mr.  Montenero  and  his 
daughter  had  no  concern,  his  party  spirit  and  his  want  of  tolera- 
tion for  other  sects  broke  out. 

One  day  a  Rabbi  came  to  Mr.  Montenero's  while  we  were 
there,  to  solicit  his  contribution  towards  the  building  or  repairing 
a  synagogue.  The  priest  was  anxious  to  obtain  leave  to  build 
on  certain  lands  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  These  lands 
were  in  the  county  where  Lord  Mowbray's  or  Lady  de  Brante- 
field's  property  lay.  With  the  most  engaging  liberality  of 
manner,  Lord  Mowbray  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Jewish 
priest,  declaring  that  he  was  happy  on  ihis  occasion  publicly  and 
practically  to  show  his  principles  of  toleration ;  he  would  im- 
mediately use  whatever  influence  he  might  possess  with  govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  desired  gran  t ;  and  if  that  application  should 
toil,  there  was  still  a  resource  in  future.  At  present,  un- 
fortunately, his  mother's  opinions  differing  from  his  own,  nothing 
could  be  done ;  hut  he  could,  in  future,  offer  a  site  for  a  syna- 
gogue in  the  very  part  of  the  country  that  was  desired,  on  lands 
that  must  in  time  be  his. 

The  priest  was  down  to  the  grotmd,  bowing,  full  of  acknow- 
ledgments, and  admiration  of  his  lordship's  generosity  and 
liberality  of  principle.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  however,  his 
lordship  undid  all  he  had  done  with  Berenice  and  with  her  father, 
by  adding  that  he  regretted  that  his  mother  had  given  a  lease  of 
a  bit  of  land  to  some  confounded  dissenters  :  he  was  determined, 
he  said,  whenever  the  estate  should  come  into  his  own  hands,  to 
break  that  lease — he  would  have  no  meeting-house,  no  dissenting 
chapel  on  his  estate — be  considered  them  as  nuisances — he  would 
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raze  the  chapel  to  the  ground — be  would  much  lather  have  a 
gynagogue  on  that  «pot. 

Lord  MoVbiay  walked  to  the  window  with  the  Jewish  piieat, 
who  was  eager  to  press  his  own  point  while  hi«  lordship  waa  in 

Mowbray  looked  back  for  Mr.  Montenero,  but,  to  his  evident 
morUScation,  neither  Mr.  Montenero  nor  Berenice  followed  to 
this  consultation.  Mr.  Montenero  turned  to  me,  and,  with  a 
peculiar  look  of  his,  an  expression  of  grave  humour  and  placid 
penetration,  said,  "  Did  you  ever  hear,  Mr.  Harrington,  of  a  sect 
of  Jews  called  the  Caraites?" 

"Never,  sir." 

"  The  Caraitet  are  what  we  may  call  Jewish  diweuters.  Lord 
Mowbray'a  notions  of  toleration  remind  me  of  the  extraordinary 
liberality  of  one  of  our  Rabbiea,  who  gave  it  ax  hia  opinion  that 
if  a  Caraile  and  a  Christian  were  drowning,  we  Jews  ought  to 
make  a  bridge  of  the  body  of  the  Caraite,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  Christian." 

Berenice  smiled  ;  and  I  saw  that  my  fears  of  lier  being  duped 
by  mock  philanthropy  were  vain.  Lord  Mowbray  was  soon 
tired  of  hia  colloquy  with  the  priest,  and  returned  to  us,  talking 
of  the  Hebrew  chanting  at  some  synagogue  in  town  wliich  he 
had  lately  visited ;  and  which,  he  said,  was  the  finest  thing  he 
had  ever  heard.  A  Jewish  festival  was  in  a  few  days  to  be 
celebrated,  and  I  determined,  I  aajd,  to  go  on  that  day  to  hear 
the  qhanting,  and  to  see  the  ceremony.  In  the  countenance  of 
Berenice,  to  whom  my  eyes  involuntarily  turned  as  I  spoke,  I 
saw  an  indefinable  expression,  on  which  I  pondered,  and  finished 
by  interpreting  favourably  to  my  wishes.  I  settled  that  she  was 
pleased,  but  afraid  to  show  this  too  distinctly.  Lord  Mowbray 
regretted,  what  I  certainly  did  not  in  the  least  regret,  that  he 
should  be  on  duty  at  Windsor  on  the  day  of  this  festival.  I  was  the 
more  determined  to  be  at  the  synagogue,  and  there  accordingly  I 
went  punctually  ;  but,  to  my  disappointment,  Berenice  did  not  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Montenero  saw  me  come  in,  and  made  room  for  ma 
near  him.  The  synagogue  was  a  spacious,  handsome  building; 
not  divided  into  pews  like  our  churches,  but  open,  like  foreign 
churches,  to  the  whole  congregation.     The  women  aat  apart  in  k 
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gallety.  The  altar  wm  in  the  centre,  on  a  platrorm,  railed 
several  stepa  and  railed  round.  Within  this  railed  apace  were 
the  high-priest  and  his  asgistanta.  The  high-priest  niih  his  long 
beard  and  sacerdotal  vestments,  Itruck  me  as  a  line  venerable 
figure.  The  service  was  in  Hebrew  :  but  I  had  a  book  nith  a 
tmnilation  of  it.  All  I  recollect  are  the  men  and  women's 
thanksgivings. 

"Messed  art  thou,  0  Bverlasting  King!  that  thou  hast  not 

The  woman's  lowly  response  is,  "Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord! 
that  thou  hast  made  me  according  to  thy  will." 

But  of  the  whole  ceremony  !  must  confeaa  that  I  have  but  a 
very  confused  recollection.  Many  things  conspired  to  distract 
my  attention.  Whether  it  was  that  my  disappointment  at  not 
seeing  Berenice  indisposed  me  to  he  pleased,  or  whether  the 
chanting  was  not  this  day,  or  at  this  synagogue,  as  fine  as  usual, 
it  certainly  did  not  answer  my  enpectationa.  However  pleasing 
it  might  he  to  other  ears,  to  mine  it  was  discordant ;  and  I  was 
afraid  that  Mr.  Montenero  should  perceive  this.  I  saw  thai  he 
observed  me  from  time  to  time  attentively,  and  I  thought  hs 
wanted  to  discover  whether  there  was  within  me  any  remains  of 
my  old  antipathies.  Upon  this  subject  I  knew  he  was  peculiarly 
susceptible.  Under  tliis  apprehension,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
suppress  my  feelings  j  and  the  constraint  became  menially  and 
corporeally  irksome-  The  cereinojiials,  which  were  quite  new  to 
me,  contributed  at  once  to  strain  my  attention,  and  to  increase 
the  painful  confusion  of  my  mind.  I  felt  relieved  when  the 
service  was  over  ,■  but  when  I  thought  that  it  was  finished,  all 
stood  still,  as  if  in  expectation,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  I 
saw  two  yoiuig  children  appear  from  the  crowd  :  way  was  made 
for  them  to  the  aitar.  They  walked  slowly,  hand  in  hand,  and 
when  they  had  ascended  the  steps,  and  approached  the  altar,  the  ' 
priest  threw  over  them  a  white  scarf,  or  vestment,  and  they 
kneeled,  and  raising  their  little  hands,  joined  them  together,  in 
the  attitude  of  supplication.  They  prayed  in  silence.  They 
were  orphans,  praying  for  their  father  and  mother,  whom  they 
bad  lately  lost.  Mr.  Montenero  told  me  that  it  is  the  Jew- 
ish custom  for  orphans,  during  a  year  after  the  death  of  their 
parents,  to  offer  up  at  the  altar,  on  every  public  meeting  of  their 
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lynagogue,  this  Bolemn  commemoration  of  th^ir  loss.  Wbila 
the  children  were  atill  kneeling,  a  man  walked  silently  round  the 
synagogue,  cuUecticg  contributions  for  the  orphans.  1  looked, 
and  aaw,  a»  he  came  nearer  to  me,  that  this  was  Jacob.  Justaa 
I  had  taken  out  my  purse,  I  waa  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  face 
and  figure  that  had  terrible  power  over  my  associations — a 
figure  exactly  resemfaling  one  of  ihe  moat  horrible  of  the  Jewish 
figures  which  used  to  haunt  me  when  I  was  a  child.  The  face 
with  terrible  eyei  stood  fixed  opposite  to  me.  I  was  so  much 
mirprised  and  startled  by  this  apparition,  that  a  nervous  tremor 
seized  me  in  every  limb.  I  let  the  purae,  which  I  bad  in  iny 
hand,  fall  upon  tlie  ground.  Mr.  Montenero  took  it  up  again, 
and  presented  it  to  me,  asking  me,  in  a  very  kind  voice,  "  if  I 

was  ill."     I  recollected  myself when  I  looked  again,   the 

figure  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  1  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Montenero  saw  the  cause  of  my  disorder.  He 
seemed  to  attnbute  it  to  sudden  illness,  and  hastened  to  get  out 
of  the  synagogue  into  the  freah  air.  His  manner,  on  this 
occasion,  was  so  kind  towards  me,  and  the  anxiety  he  showed 
about  my  health  so  affectionate,  that  all  my  fears  of  his  misin- 
terpreting my  feelings  vanished;  and  to  me  the  result  of  uU 
that  had  passed  was  a  firmer  conviction,  than  I  had  ever  yet  felt, 
of  his  regard. 

It  was  evident,  I  thought,  that  after  alt  the  disadvantages  I 
had  had  on  some  points,  and  after  all  the  pains  that  Lord 
Mowbray  had  taken  to  please,  Mr.  Montenero  far  preferred  me, 
and  waa  interested  in  the  highest  degree  about  my  health,  and 
about  every  thing  that  concerned  me.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Mowbray  persevered  in  ahowing  tlie  most  profound  respect  for 
Mr.  Montenero,  by  acting  an  increasing  taste  for  his  conversa* 
tion,  deference  for  bis  talents,  and  affection  for  his  virtues.  This 
certainly  succeeded  better  with  Berenice  than  any  thing  else 
his  lordship  had  tried ;  but  when  be  foimd  it  please,  he  overdid 
it  a  little.  The  esaggeration  waa  immediately  detected  by 
Berenice :  Che  heart  easily  detects  flattery.  Once,  when  Lord 
Mowbray  praised  her  father  for  some  accomplishment  which  he 
did  not  possess— for  pronouncing  and  reading  English  remark- 
ably well — his  daughter's  glance  at  the  flatterer  expressed  in- 
dignation, suddenly  extinguialied  by  contempt.     Detected  and 
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baffled,  he  did  not  veil  know  how,  by  a  woman  whom  he 
eansidered  as  ao  much  hU  inferior  in  ability  and  address.  Lord 
Mawbrav  found  it  often  diflicult  to  conceal  hia  real  feelings  of 
resentmeni,  and  Chen  it  was  that  lie  began  to  hate  her.  I,  who 
knew  hia  countenance  too  well  to  he  deceived  by  hia  utmost 
ewnmand  of  face,  saw  ihe  evil  turn  of  the  eye — saw  looks  from 
time  to  time  that  absolutely  alarmed  me — looks  of  hatred, 
malice,  vengeance,  auddenty  changed  to  smilea,  aiibmission,  and 
■oftness  of  demeanour.  Though  extremely  vain,  and  poaaeaaed 
with  an  opinion  that  no  woman  could  reaiat  him,  yet,  with  his 
understanding  and  his  eiperience  in  gallahtry,  I  could  not 
conceive  it  poaaible  that,  after  all  the  signs  and  tokens  he  had 
■een,  be  should  peraiat  in  the  hope  of  aucceeding;  he  waa 
certainly  aware  that  I  waa  preferred.  I  knew  it  to  be  natural 
that  jealouay  and  anger  should  increase  with  fears  and  doubts  of 
success  ;  and  yet  there  waa  something  incomprehenaible  in  the 
manner  which,  before  Mr.  Montenero,  he  now  adopted  towards 
me:  he  appeared  at  once  to  yield  the  palm  to  me,  and  yet  to  be 
reralved  not  to  give  up  the  contest ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  my 
rival  against  hia  will,  and  my  friend  if  I  would  but  permit  it ;  he 
telrained,  with  ostentatious  care,  from  giving  me  any  provoca- 
dnn,  checking  himself  often,  and  drawing  back  with  such 
erpreasions  as  these  :— "  If  it  were  any  other  man  upon  earth — 
but  Mr.  Harrington  might  say  and  do  what  he  pleased — in  any 
other  circumstance  a,  he  could  not  hazard  contradicting  or 
quarrelling  with  him ;  indeed  he  could  never  forget ■" 

Then  he  would  look  at  Berenice  and  at  Mr.  Montenero,  and  they 
would  look  as  if  they  particularly  approved  of  his  conduct.  Bere- 
nice softened  towarda  him,  and  I  trembled.  Aa  she  aoftened 
towards  him,  I  fancied  ahe  became  graver  and  more  reserved 
towards  me.  I  was  more  provoked  by  the  new  tone  of  senti- 
mental regret  from  Mowbray  than  I  had  been  by  any  of  his  other 
devices,  because  I  thought  I  saw  that  it  imposed  more  than  any 
thing  else  had  done  on  Berenice  and  Mr.  Montenero,  and  because 
I  knew  it  to  be  so  utterly  false. 

Once,  as  we  were  going  down  stairs  together,  after  I  had  dis- 
dainfully expressed  my  contempt  of  hypocrisy,  and  my  firm 
belief  that  my  plain  truth  would  in  the  end  prevail  with  Berenice 
•gainst   all  hi*   addreia,  he  turned  upon  me  in  sudden  anger. 
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beyond  his  power  to  control,  taii  exclaimed,  "Never! — She 
nefer  shall  be  yours !" 

it  appeared  as  if  he  bad  lome  trick  yet  in  alote — some  card 
concealed  in  his  hand,  with  nhich  he  was  lecure,  at  last,  of 
winning  the  gunie.  I  pondered,  and  calculated,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  what  it  could  be. 

One  advantage,  as  he  thought  it,  I  waa  aware  he  had  over  me 
— he  had  no  religious  scruples  ;  he  could  therefore  manage  so  as 
to  appear  to  make  agreat  Bacrifice  to  love,  when,  in  fact,  it  would 
cost  hii  conscience  nothing.  One  evening  he  began  to  talk  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Clementina — he  blamed  Sir  Charles 
Grandisiin  ;  he  declared,  that  for  bis  part  there  teat  nothing  he 
would  not  eatrifice  to  a  woman  he  lored. 

I  looked  St  Mils  Monteneroatthatinstant—ouieycBmet — she 
blushed  deeply-'irithdreff  her  eyes  from  me — and  sighed. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  ihe  scarcely  spoke  to  me, 
or  looked  toward  me.  She  appeared  embarrassed;  and,  as  I 
tbonghC,  displeased.  Lord  Mowbray  was  in  high  spirits — he 
teemed  reiolved  to  advance — I  retired  earlier  than  usual.  Iiord 
Mowbray  stayed,  and  seized  the  mament  to  preaa  his  own  suit. 
He  made  his  proposal — he  offered  to  sacrifice  religion — every 
thing  to  love.  He  was  refused  irrevocably.  1  know  nothing  of 
the  particulars,  nor  should  I  have  known  the  fact  but  for  his  own 
intemperance  of  resenlmenL  It  was  not  only  his  vanity — his 
mortilied,  exasperated  vanity — that  suffered  by  this  refuaal ;  it 
was  not  only  on  account  of  his  rivalship  with  me  that  he  was 
Tesed  to  the  quick  ;  his  interest,  as  much  as  his  vanity,  .had 
suffered.  1  did  not  know  till  this  night  how  completely  he  was 
ruined.  He  had  depended  upon  the  fortune  of  the  Jewess. 
What  resource  for  him  now  ? — None.  In  this  condition,  like  one 
of  the  Indian  gamblers,  when  they  have  last  all,  and  are  ready 
to  run  amuck  on  all  who  may  fall  in  their  way,  he  this  night, 
late,  made  his  appearance  at  a  club  where  he  expected  to  find 
me.  Fortunately,  I  was  not  there ;  but  a  gentleman  who  was, 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  scene.  Disappointed  at  not  finding 
me,  with  whom  he  had  determined  to  quarrel,  lie  supped  in  abso- 
lute silence — drank  busty  and  deep  draughts  of  wine — then  burst 
out  into  abuse  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Moiitenero,  and  challenged  any 
body  present  to  defend  them  :  he  knew  that  several  cf  their  a» 
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qiaintancea  irere  in  companj;  but  all,  leeEng  that  fhim  the 
combined  effecta  of  pasnon  and  wine  he  waa  not  in  hia  aensea, 
BuBered  him  to  exhale  hia  fury  without  interruption  or  cantradic- 
tion.  Then  he  suddenly  demaaded  the  reaaon  of  thia  silence ; 
and  aeemingly  resolved  to  force  some  one  into  a  quarrel ',  be 
bi^an  hj  the  gentleman  next  to  him,  and  said  the  moat  offenaive 
and  provoking  thinga  he  could  think  of  to  him — and  to  each  in 
tun  ;  but  all  laughed,  and  told  him  they  were  determined  not  to 
quarrel  with  hira — that  he  must  take  four-and-twenty  hours  to 
cool  before  they  would  take  notice  of  any  thing  he  ahould  asy. 
Hia  ccediton  did  not  give  him  four-and-twenty  hours'  time ;  r 
■errant,  before  whom  he  had  vented  his  rage  against  the  Jewess, 
comprehended  that  all  hia  hopes  of  her  were  over,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  creditors,  who  kept  him  in  their  pay  for  that  pur- 
poae.  Mowbray  was  obliged  the  next  day  to  leave  town,  or  to 
eoDceal  himself  in  London,  to  avoid  an  arrest.  I  heard  no  more 
of  him  for  some  time— indeed  I  made  no  inquiries.  I  could  have 
no  &rther  interest  concerning  a  man  who  had  conducted  himaelf 
■n  ill.  I  only  rejoiced  that  he  waa  now  out  of  my  way,  and  that 
he  had  by  all  his  treachery,  and  by  all  his  artifices,  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  more  fully  tried,  the  excellent  understand- 
ing and  amiable  disposition  of  Berenice.  My  passion  was  now 
justified  by  my  reaaon  :  my  hopes  were  high,  not  preaumptuous 
— nothing  hut  the  difficulty  about  her  religion  stood  between  me 
and  happiness.  I  waa  persuaded  that  the  change  by  which  I 
had  been  alarmed  in  Miss  Monteoero'a  manner  towards  me  had 
arisen  only  from  doubts  of  my  love,  or  from  diapleasure  at  the 
delay  of  an  explicit  declaration  of  my  passion.  Determined,  at 
all  hazards,  now  to  try  my  fate,  I  took  my  way  acroaa  the  square 
lo  Mr.  Montenero's — Aarou  the  aquare  f — yea  I  I  certainly  took 
iki  £agonai  of  the  tquare. 

>  Strange  aa  il  may  appear,  this  npresenlation  ii  true. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  I  wrived  at  Mr.  Montenero's  I  saw  the  windoir-ahutten 
cloB«d,  and  there  waa  an  ominoiu  itiUneu  in  the  area — no  one 
answered  to  my  knock.  I  knocked  louder — I  rangimpstlentlj ; 
no  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall :  I  pulled  the  bell  incesutntly. 
During  the  apace  of  three  minutei  that  I  was  farced  to  wait  on  the 
■tepa,  I  formed  a  variety  of  horrid  imagioationt.  At  last  I  heard 
approaching  sounds  ;  an  old  woman  very  deliberataly  opened  the 
dooT.  "  Lauk,  air,  how  you  do  ring !  There's  not  a  body  to 
be  had  but  nie — all  the  servants  u  different  ways,  gone  to  their 
friends." 

"  But  Mr.  and  Miaa  Honteneto " 

"Oh  I  they  was  off  by  times  this  morning — they  be  gone " 

"Gone?" 

I  suppose  iny  look  and  accent  ofdespur  struck  the  old  Roman 
vith  gome  pity,  for  she  added,  "  Lauk,  sir,  they  be  only  goats  for 
a  few  days." 

I  recovered  my  breath.  "  And  can  yon,  my  good  lady,  tell 
me  where  they  are  gone  ?" 

"Somewhere  down  in  Surrey — Lord  knows — I  forget  the 
names — but  to  General  somebody's." 

"  General  B^— -'s,  perhaps." 

"  Ay,  ay, — that's  it." 

My  imaginadon  ran  over  in  an  instant  all  the  general's 
family,  ibe  gouty  brother,  and  the  white-toothed  aide-de-camp. 

"  How  long  are  they  to  stay  at  General  B 's,  can  you  tell 

me,  my  good  ledyf ' 

"  Dear  heart  I  I  can't  tell,  not  I's,  how  they'll  cut  and  cu've 
their  visitings — all  I  know  is,  they  be  to  be  hack  here  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  or  so." 

I  put  a  golden  memorandum,  with  my  card,  into  the  old 
woman's  hand,  and  she  promised  that  the  very  moment  Mr.  and 
Mias  Montenero  should  return  to  town  I  should  have  notice. 

During  this  fortnight  my  anxiety  was  increased  by  hearing 
from  Mrs.  Coates,  whom  I  accidentally  met  at  a  fruit-shop,  that 
"  Miss  Montenero  was  taken  suddenly  ill  of  a  scarlet  fever  down 
m  the  country  at  Genera]  B 's,  where,"  as  Mrs.  Coates  added. 
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"  they  cotild  get  no  advice  for  her  at  all,  but  »  country  apothe- 
cary, which  wai  wone  than  nobody." 

Mn.  Coates,  who  was  not  an  ill-natnred,  though  a  very  ill-bred 
woman,  observing  the  terrible  alarm  into  which  ahe  had  throvu 
me  by  her  intelligence,  declared  she  was  quite  sony  she  had 
ontrd  with  the  news  so  BuddBn  upon  me.  Mrs.  Coatemow  stood 
full  in  the  doorway  of  the  fruit-shop,  so  as  to  stop  me  completely 
^m  eSectiiig  my  retreat ;  and  while  her  footman  was  stowing 
into  her  carriage  the  loads  of  fruit  which  she  had  purchased,  I 
was  compelled  to  hear  her  go  on  in  the  following  style. 

"Now,  Mr,  Harrington — no  offence — but  I  couldn't  have  con- 
ceived it  was  so  re'liy  over  head  and  ears  an  affair  with  you,  as 
by  your  turaing  aa  pale  as  the  table-cloth  I  see  it  re'Uy  is.  For 
tbere  was  my  son  Peter,  he  admired  her,  and  the  alderman  was 
notagaiust  it;  but  then  the  Jewess  connexion  was  always  a  stum- 
bling-block Peter  could  not  swallow ; — and  as  fur  my  Lord 
Mowbray,  that  the  town  talked  of  so  much  as  in  love  with  the 
Jewess  heiress — heiress,  says  I,  very  like,  but  not  Jewess,  I'll 
engage ;  and,  said  I,  from  the  firat,  he  ia  no  more  in  love  with 
her  than  I  am.  So  many  of  them  young  men  of  the  ton  is 
always  following  of  them  heiresses  up  and  down  for  fashion  or 
fortia'i  sake,  without  caring  sixpence  d>out  them,  that — I  ask 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Harringlon — but  I  thought  you  might,  in  the 
alderman's  phrase,  be  of  the  lame  kidney;  but  since  I  see  'tis 
a  real  downright  affair  of  the  heart,  I  shall  make  it  my  hnainesa 
to  call  myself  at  your  house  to-morrow  in  my  carriage.  No— that 
would  look  odd,  and  you  a  bachelor,  and  yourpeople  outo'towu. 
But  I'll  send  my  own  footman  with  a  message,  I  promise  you 
now,  let  'em  be  ever  so  busy,  if  1  hear  any  good  news.  No  need 
to  send  if  it  be  bad,  for  ill  news  flies  apace  evermore,  all  the 
world  over,  as  Peter  says.  Tom  !  1  lay  !  ia  the  fruit  all  in, 
Tom? — Oh!  Mr,  Harrington,  don't  trouble  yourself — you're 
too  polite,  but  I  always  get  into  my  coach  best  myaelf,  without 
hand  or  arm,  except  it  be  Tom's,  A  good  morning,  sir — 1 
sha'n't  forget  to-morrow:  so  live  upon  hope — lover's  fare! — 
Home,  Tom." 

The  next  day,  Mrs  Coates,  more  punctual  to  her  word  than 
many  a  more  polished  person,  sent  as  early  as  it  was  possible  "  to 
set  my  heart  at  ease  about  Miss  Montenem'a  illness,  and  olh*r 
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naUeri."  Mra.  Coatea  enclosed  in  her  note  two  letten,  vhicb 
her  maid  had  received  tliat  morning  and  last  Tueaday.  ThiaoM 
the  way,  as  Mm.  Coatea  confessed,  that  the  report  reached  her 
ears.  The  vaiting-maid's  first  letter  had  atated  "  that  her  lady, 
tiiough  she  did  not  complain,  had  a  cold  aod  sore  throat  caming 
domi,  and  this  nas  alaiiaing,  nith  a  spotted  fever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." Mrs.  Coates's  maid  had,  in  repeating  the  newa, 
"  tnmed'the  sore  throat  into  a  spotted  fever,  or  a  scarlet  fever, 
she  did  not  rightly  knov  which,  but  bath  were  said  by  the 
apothecary  to  be  generally  fatal,  where  there  was  any  Jewish 
taint  in  ihe  bloud." 

The  waiting-maid'a  aecond  epigtie,  on  which  Mrs.  Coatea  had 
ymttea,  "  a  tugar  plum  for  a  certain  geniteman,"  contained  the 
good  tidings  "that  the  first  was  all  a  mistake.  There  was  no 
Ipotted  fever,  the  general's  own  man  woidd  take  his  Bible  oath, 
within  ten  milea  round — and  Miss  Montenero's  throat  was  gone 
off — and  ahe  was  come  out  of  her  room.  But  as  to  epiiits  and 
^od  lookg,  ahe  had  left  both  in  St.  Jam  e  a '-square,  Lon'on  ;  nhert 
her  heart  UKU,  fiir  certain.  For  since  ahe  come  to  the  country, 
never  was  there  such  a  change  in  any  living  lady,  young  or  old — 
quite  moped  ! — The  general,  and  hia  aide-de-camp,  and  every 
body,  noticing  il  at  dinner  even.  To  be  aure  if  it  did  not  turn 
out  a  mUeh,  which  there  was  some  doubts  of,  on  account  of  the 
family's  and  the  old  gentleman's  particular  oatha  and  objections, 
as  she  had  an  inkling  of^  there  would  be  two  broken  hearts.  Lord 
forbid  1  —though  a  Jewiah  heart  might  be  harder  to  break  than 
another's,  yet  it  looked  likely." 

The  remainder  of  the  letter,  Mrs.  Coatea,  or  her  maid,  bad 
very  prudently  torn  off.  I  was  now  relieved  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  spotted  fever  J  and  though  I  might  reasonably  have 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  all  the  intelligence  conveyed  b;  such  a 
correspondent,  yet  1  could  not  help  having  a  little  faith  in  some 
of  her  obaervations.  My  hopes,  at  least,  rose  delightfully;  and 
with  my  hope,  ray  ardent  impatience  to  aee  Berenice  again.  At 
last,  the  joyful  notice  of  Mr.  and  Mias  Montenero's  return  to 
town  was  brought  to  me  by  the  old  woman.  Mr.  Montenero 
admitted  me  the  moment  I  called.  Miss  Montenero  was  not  at 
home,  or  not  visible.  I  was  shown  into  Mr.  Montenero's  study. 
The  moment  I  entered,  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  was  struck  with 
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■HDP  clisnge  in  hia  countenance — some  difference  in  liis  manner 
of  receiriog  me.  In  vhat  the  difference  consiited,  I  could  not 
definej  but  itRlBrmed  me. 

"Good  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "is  Mm  Montenero  illt" 

"Hf  daughter  is  perfectly  well,  my  dear  air." 

"Think  Heaven  !     But  you,  air?" 

"I,"  uid  Mr.  Montenero,  "am  alio  in  perfect  health.  Wliat 
•lamia  youT" 

"  [  really  don't  well  know,"  aaid  I,  endeavouring  to  laugh  at 
njiel^  and  my  own  apprehenaiong  j  "but  I  thought  I  perceived 
MiDe  change  in  the  expression  of  your  countenance  towards  me, 
mj  dear  Mr.  Montenero.  You  mual  knov,  that  all  my  life,  my 
qnicknesa  rjf  perception  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  those  I  love,  has  ever  been  a  curae  to  me ;  far  my 
restless  imagination  always  set  to  work  to  invent  causes — and 
nr  cBuaea,  though  ingenious,  unluckily,  leldom  happened  to  be 
the  real  cauaea.  Many  a  vain  alarm,  niany  a  miserable  hour, 
liu  Ihia  Buperfluoua  activity  of  imagination  coit  me — so  I  am 
determined  to  cure  myself." 

At  the  moment  I  was  uttering  the  determination,  I  stopped 
■kort,  for  I  felt  that  I  could  not  keep  it,  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
''mtenerD  sighed,  cr  I  thought  he  sighed,  and  there  waa  such 
an  uanaual  degree  of  gravity  and  deliberation  in  the  mildness  of 
hii  manner,  that  I  could  not  believe  my  alarm  waa  without 
ciuae.  I  took  the  chair  which  he  placed  for  me,  and  we  both 
■stdown ;  but  he  looked  so  prepared  to  listen,  that  I  could  not 
utienlate.  There  waa  a  audden  revulsion  in  my  spirits,  and  all 
my  ideas  were  in  utter  ccnfusion.  Mr.  Montenero,  the  kindness 
of  whose  manner  was  not  changed  towards  me,  I  saw  pitied  my 
isonfuMon.     He  began  to  talk  of  hia  eicuraion  into  the  country — 

he  (poke  of  General  B and  of  the  whole  county  of  Surrey. 

^e  words  reached  my  ears,  but  conveyed  no  ideas  to  my  mind, 
cicept  the  general  no^on  that  Mr.  Montenero  waa  giving  me 
time  to  recover  myself.  I  was  grateful  for  the  kind  intention, 
>nd  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  softness  of  voice,  and  look  of 
pity.  But  itill  there  was  something  so  measured — so  guarded — 
■a  prepared  ] — At  last,  when  he  bad  exhausted  all  that  he  could 
ny^out  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a  dead  silence  threatened 
me,  I  took  courage,  and  plunged  into  the  middle  of  things  at 
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once.  I  cannot  Temember  exactly  the  words,  but  nhat  I  aaid 
was  lo  thii  effect. 

"  Mr.  Montenero,  you  know  so  much  of  the  human  heart,  sad 

of  my  heart,  that  you  must  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  my  present 
erabarrasament  and  emotion.  You  must  have  seen  my  pasaiott 
for  your  incomparable  daughter." 

"  I  have  Been  it,  I  own — I  am  well  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,"  replied  Mr.  Montenerp,  in  a  mild  and  friendly  tone ;  but 
there  wb«  something  of  self-accusation  and  repentance  in  the 
tone,  which  alarmed  me  inexpressibly, 

"  1  hope,  my  dear  good  air,  that  you  do  not  repent  of  your 
kindness,"  said  I,  "  in  having  permitted  me  to  cultivate  your 
society,  in  having  indulged  me  in  some  hours  of  the  moat  exquisite 
pleasure  I  ever  yet  enjoyed." 

He  sighed  ;  and  1  went  on  with  vehement  incoherence. 

"  I  hope  you  cannot  suspect  me  of  a  design  to  abuse  your 
conhdence,  to  win,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  your  daughter's 
alTections,  without  your  knowledge,  surreptitiously,  clandestinely. 
She  is  an  heiress,  a  rich  heiress,  I  know,  and  my  circumstances 

Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  never  intended  to  deceive  you ;  bnt 

I  waited   till There  I  was  wrong.     1  wish  I  had  abided  by 

my  own  opinion  I  I  winh  I  had  followed  my  first  impulse! 
Believe  me,  sir,  it  woi  my  first  thought,  my  first  wish,  to  apeak 
to  you  of  all  the  circumstances ;  if  I  delayed,  it  Was  from  the 
fear  that  a  precipitate  declaration  would  have  been  imputed  to 
presumption.  As  Heaven  is  my  judge,  I  had  no  other  motive. 
I  abhor  artifice.  lam  incapable  of  the  base  treacliery  of  taking 
advantage  of  any  confidence  reposed  in  me." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  when  at  last  I  was  farced 
to  pause  for  breath,  "  why  this  vehemence  of  defence  J  I  do 
not  accuse — I  do  not  suspect  you  of  any  breach  of  confidence. 
Pray  compose  yourself." 

Calmed  by  this  assurance,  I  recovered  some  presence  of  mind, 
and  proceeded,  as  I  thought,  in  a  most  tranquil  manner  to 
express  my  regret,  at  all  events,  that  I  should  not  have  been  the 
first  person  lo  have  explained  to  him  my  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. "  But  this,"  I  said, "  was  like  the  rest  of  Lord  Mowbray'* 
treacherous  conduct." 

I  waa  going  on  again  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  when  Mb 
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Hantenero  again  begged  me  to  compoie  mjrtelf,  and  aiked  "  to 
vhat  unfortunate  circumstance!  I  alluded?" 

"You  do  not  know  then?  You  have  not  been  informed? 
Then  I  did  Lord  Mowbray  injustice." 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Monteiiero  to  what  circumstancea  I  had 
'  so  unintelligibly  alluded.  I  gained  courage  as  I  went  on,  for  I 
saw  that  tbe  history  of  my  father's  vow,  of  which  Mr.  Moutenero 
had  evidently  never  heard  till  this  moment,  did  not  shock  or 
offend  him,  as  I  had  expected  that  it  would. 

With  the  most  philosophic  calmness  and  benevolence,  he  said 
tiiat  he  could  forgive  my  father  for  his  prejudices  the  more 
readily,  because  he  was  persuaded  that  if  he  had  ever  become 
known  to  my  fatber,  it  would  not  have  been  impossible  to  conquer 
this  prepossession. 

I  sighed,  for  I  was  convinced  this  was  a  vain  hope.  There 
was  some  confusion  in  the  tenses  in  Mr.  Monlenero's  senteucB 
too,  which  I  did  not  quite  like,  or  comprehend;  he  seemed 
IS  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  thing  that  might  have  been  poasible, 
at  some  time  chat  was  now  completely  past.  I  recollect  having 
a  painful  perception  of  this  one  instant,  and  the  next  accounting 
for  it  satisfacturily,  by  supposing  that  his  foreign  idiom  was  the 
rauae  uf  his  confusion  of  speech. 

After  B  pause,  he  proceeded.  "Fortune,"  said  he,  "is  not 
an  object  to  me  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law :  considering  the 
very  ample  fortune  which  my  daughter  will  possess,  1  am  quite 
at  eaae  upon  that  point.'* 

Still,  though  he  had  cleared  away  the  two  fint  great  obstacles, 
I  saw  there  was  some  greater  yet  unnamed.  I  thought  it  was 
the  difference  of  our  religion.  We  were  both  silent,  and  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  itCe  at  this  moment  greater,  and  more  for- 
midable, than  it  had  ever  yet  appeared.  While  I  was  considering 
how  I  should  touch  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Montenero  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  1  hate  all  mysteries,  and  yet  I  cannot  be  perfectly 
explicit  with  you,  Mr.  Harrington;  as  far  as  I  possibly  can, 
however,  I  will  speak  with  opennes»--~nith  sincerity,  you  msy 
depend  upon  it,  I  have  always  spoken,  and  ever  shall  speak. 
You  must  have  perceived  that  your  company  ia  particularly 
agreeable  to  me.  Your  manners,  your  conversation,  your  liberal 
spirit,  snd  the  predilection  you  have  shown  for  my  society— the 
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politeneM,  the  humanity,  you  sliowed  my  daughter  the  fint 
evening  you  met — and  the  partiality  foT  her,  which  a  father'* 
eye  quickly  perceived  that  you  felt,  altogether  won  upon  my 
heart.  My  regard  for  you  has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  the  temper,  prudence,  and  generosity,  I  have  aeen  you  evince 
towards  a  rival.  I  have  studied  your  character,  and  1  think  I 
know  it  as  tboroiigfaly  as  I  esteem  and  value  it.  If  I  were  to 
choose  a  son-in-law  i^r  my  own  heart,  you  should  be  the  man. 
Spare  me  your  thanks — spare  me  this  joy,"  continued  he ;  "1 
have  now  only  said  what  it  was  just  to  say— just  to  you  and  to 

He  spoke  with  difficulty  and  great  emotion,  aa  he  went  on  to 
■ay,  that  he  feared  he  had  acted  very  imprudently  for  my  happi- 
ness in  permitting,  in  encouraging  me  to  see  so  much  of  his 
daughter ;  for  an  obstacle — he  feared  an  obstacle  thaU  His 
voice  almost  failed. 

"i  am  aware  of  it,"  said  I. 

"Aware  of  it?"  said  be,  looking  up  at  nie  suddenly  with 
astonishment ;  he  repeated  more  calmly,  "  Aware  of  it  I  Let  us 
understand  one  another,  my  dear  sir." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  cried  I.  "  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  obstacle.  At  once  I  declare  that  I  can  make 
no  sacriiice,  no  compromise  of  my  religious  principles,  to  my 
passion." 

"  You  would  be  unworthy  of  my  esteem  if  you  could,"  said 
Mr.  Montenero.  "  I  rejoice  to  hear  this  declaration  unequivi>- 
cally  made ;  this  is  what  I  expected  from  you." 

"But,"  continued  I,  eagerly,  "Miss  Montenero  could  be 
secure  of  the  free  exerciu  of  her  own  religion.  You  know  my 
principles  of  toleration — you  know  my  habits ;  and  though 
between  man  and  wife  a  difference  of  religion  may  be  in  most 
cases   a  formidable  obstacle   to   happiness,   yet  permit  me  to 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  hope,"  interrupted  Mr.  Montenero. 
"  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  oature  of  the  obstacle.  A  differ- 
ence of  religion  would  be  a  most  formidable  objection,  I  grant; 
but  we  need  not  enter  upon  that  subject — that  is  not  the  obstacll 
to  which  I  allude." 

"Tltcn  of  what  nature  con  it  bet     Some  bua  lliwdw— t-^ 
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furiously. 

"  Gently — command  younelf,  and  listen  to  reason  and  trutli," 
■aid  Mr.  Montenero,  laying  hia  hand  on  my  arm.  "  Am  I  a 
maji,  do  yoti  tbink,  to  listen  to  base  tUnder?  Or,  if  I  had 
lisleaed  to  any  such,  could  I  speak  to  you  with  the  esteem  and 
confidence  with  vhich  I  have  juat  spoken  1  Could  I  look  at 
jou  with  the  tenderness  and  afiection  which  1  feel  for  you  at 
this  instant  f" 

"Oh!  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  1,  "  you  know  how  to  touch  me 
lo  the  heart ;  but  answer  me  one,  only  one  question — has  Lord 
Mowbray  any  thing  to  do  with  this,  whatever  it  is?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  him  since  I  saw  yon 
latt." 

"  Your  word  is  sufficient,"  said  L  "Then  J  suspected  bim 
mgustly." 

"  Heaven  forhid,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "  that  1  should  raise 
raspicion  in  a  mind  which,  till  now,  I  have  always  seen  and 
thought  to  be  above  that  meanness.  The  torture  of  suspense 
I  must  inflict,  but  inflict  not  on  yourself  the  still  worse  torture  of 
suspicion — ask  me  no  farther  questions — I  can  answer  none — 
time  alone  can  solve  the  difiiculty.  1  have  now  to  request  that 
you  will  never  more  speak  to  me  on  this  subject ;  as  soon  as  my 
own  mind  is  satisfied,  depend  upon  it  1  shall  let  you  know  it. 
In  the  mean  time  I  rely  upon  your  prudence  and  your  honour, 
that  you  will  not  declare  your  attachment  to  my  daughter,  that 
yon  wilt  take  no  means,  direct  or  indirect,  to  draw  her  into  any 
engagement,  or  to  win  her  affections :  in  short,  1  wish  to  see  yon 
here  as  a  friend  of  mine — not  a  suitor  of  hers.  If  you  are  capa- 
ble of  this  necessary  self-control,  continue  your  visits ;  but  if 
this  efibrt  be  beyond  your  power,  I  charge  you,  as  you  regard 
her  happiness  and  your  own,  see  her  no  more.  Consider  well, 
before  you  decide." 

I  had  confidence  in  my  own  strength  of  mind  and  honour;  I 
knew  that  went  of  resolution  was  not  the  defect  of  my  character. 
Difficult  as  the  conditions  were,  I  submitted  to  them — I  pro- 
mised that  if  Mr.  Montenero  permitted  me  to  continue  my  visits, 
I  would  strictly  comply  with  all  he  desired.  The  moment  I  had 
given  this  promise,  I  was  in  haste  to  quit  the  room,  lest  Bert- 
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nice  abould  enter,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  from  llie  excei- 
live  agitation  inio  vhich  I  hod  been  thrown. 

Mr.  Montenero  folloved  me  to  the  antechamber.  "  My  dangb> 
ter  is  not  at  hfflne — site  is  taking  an  airing  in  the  park.  One 
nord  more  before  ve  part — one  word  more  before  we  quit  tbia 
paintiil  subject,"  said  be  :  "  do  not,  my  dear  youug  friend,  watte 
your  time,  your  ingenuity,  in  vain  canjecturei — you  will  not 
diacaver  that  which  I  cannot  impart;  nor  would  the  discovery, 
if  made,  diminish  the  difficulty,  or  in  the  least  odd  to  your  hap- 
piness, though  it  might  to  your  misery.  It  depends  not  on  your 
will  to  remove  the  obsuele^by  no  tslenti,  no  efforts  of  yours 
can  it  be  obviated  :  one  thing,  and  but  one,  is  in  your  power — to 
command  your  own  mind."  ' 

"  Command  my  own  mind  !  Oh  !  Mr.  Montenero,  how  easy 
toaay — how  difficult  to  command  the  passions — such  a  passion  1" 

"  I  acknowledge  it  is  difficult,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  impossible. 
We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  strength  of  yom 
mind,  the  (irmness  of  your  resolution,  and  your  power  over  your- 
self. Of  these  we  must  see  proofs — without  these  you  never 
could  be,  either  with  my  consent  or  by  her  own  choice,  ac- 
cepted by  my  daughter,  even  if  no  other  obstacle  intervened. — 

A  bright  idea,  a  sudden  ray  of  hope,  darted  into  my  mind.  It 
might  be  all  intended  for  a  trial  of  me — there  was,  perhaps,  no 
real  obstacle  1  But  this  was  only  the  hope  of  an  inatanl — it  was 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Montenero's  previous  positive  assertion.  1 
hurried  home  as  fast  as  poisible,  shut  myself  up  in  my  own 
room,  and  bolted  the  door,  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted.  I 
«at  down  to  think— I  could  not  think,  I  could  only  feel.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was,  as  it  were,  to  live  the  whole  of  the  last  hour  over 
again — I  recollected  every  word,  recalled  every  look,  carefully 
to  impress  and  record  them  in  my  memory.  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
at  that  moment  capable  of  judging,  but  1  should  have  the  means, 
the  facts,  safe  for  a  calmer  hour.  I  repeated  my  recollections 
many  times,  pausing,  and  forming  vague  and  often  c<HitrBdictary 
eonjecturea  ;  then  driving  them  all  from  my  mind,  and  resolving 
to  think  no  more  on  this  mysterious  subject;  but  on  no  other 
subject  could  I  think — I  sat  motionless.  How  long  I  remained 
in  this  situation  1  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  must  have 
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been  for  Home  hours,  for  it  was  evening,  as  I  remember,  when  I 
wakened  to  the  aeaae  of  its  being  necessary  that  I  should  exert 
myself,  and  rouse  my  faculties  from  this  dangerous  state  of 
abstraction.  Since  my  father  and  mother  had  been  in  the 
country,  I  had  usually  dined  at  taverns  or  clubs,  to  that  the 
servants  hod  no  concern  with  my  bouni  cf  meaia.  My  own  man 
was  much  attached  to  me,  and  I  should  have  been  tormented 
with  his  attentions,  but  that  I  had  sent  him  out  of  the  way  m 
soon  as  I  bad  come  home.  1  then  went  into  the  park,  walking 
there  as  fast  and  as  long  as  I  possibly  could.  1  returned  late, 
qnite  exhausted ;  hoped  I  should  sleep,  and  waken  with  a 
calmer  mind;  bnt  1  believe  I  had  overwaiked  myself,  or  my 
mind  had  been  overstrained — I  was  very  feverish  this  night,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  early  association  returned  upon  me.  When- 
ever I  began  to  doze,  1  felt  tbe  nervous  oppression,  the  dreadful 
weight  upon  my  chest — I  saw  beside  my  bed  the  old  figure  of 
Simon  the  Jew ;  hut  he  spoke  to  me  with  the  voice  and  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Montenero.  The  dreams  of  this  night  were  more 
terrible  than  any  reality  that  can  be  conceived  j  and  even  when 
1  waa  broad  awake,  1  felt  that  1  had  not  the  command  of  my 
mind.  My  early  prepossessions  and  anlyiathiei,  my  mother's 
praetUimtnti,  and  prophecies  of  evil  from  the  connexion  with 
the  MonteneroB,  the  prejudices  which  had  so  long,  to  universally 
prevailed  against  the  Jews,  occurred  to  me.  I  knew  all  this  was 
unreaaonable,  but  still  the  thoughts  obtruded  themselves.  When 
the  light  of  morning  tetumed,  which  I  thought  never  woiJd 
tetom,  I  grew  better. 

Mr.  Montenero's  impressive  advice,  and  all  the  kindness  of 
his  look  and  manner,  recurred  to  my  mind.  Tbe  whole  of  his  ' 
conduct — the  filial  affection  of  Berenice — the  gratitude  of  Jacob 
— the  attachment  of  friends,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  all 
assured  me  of  his  sincerity  towards  myself;  and  the  fancies,  I 
will  not  call  them  suspicions,  of  the  night,  were  dispelled. 

I  was  determined  not  to  see  either  Mr.  Montenero  or  Berenice 
for  a  few  days.  I  knew  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  would  be 
to  take  strong  bodily  exercise,  and  totally  to  change  the  course 
of  my  daily  occupations.  There  was  an  excellent  riding-bouse 
at  thia  time  in  London,  and  1  had  been  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
riding  there.     I  waa  a  &vourite  with  the  master — he  was  glad  to 
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see  me  again.  I  found  the  exercue,  and  the  immediate  aeceuatj 
ot  suapending  all  other  thoughts  to  attend  to  the  managament  of 
my  hone,  of  sovereign  uae.  I  thu«  disciplined  my  imagination 
at  the  time  when  I  leemed  only  to  be  disciplining  an  Arabian 
hone.  I  question  whether  reading  Seneca,  or  Epictetus,  or  hqj 
moral  or  philoiophic  writer,  living  or  dead,  would  have  as 
effectually  medieined  my  mind.  While  1  was  at  the  riding-house, 
General  B  came  in  with  «ome  young  officers.     The  general, 

who  had  distinguished  me  with  peculiar  kindness,  left  the  young 
men  who  were  with  him,  and  walked  home  with  me.  I  refrained 
from  asking  any  queationa  about  Mr.  or  Miss  Montenero's  visitet 
his  house  in  Surrey  ;  but  be  led  to  the  subject  hinuell^and  apoke 
of  her  having  been  less  cheerful  than  usual — dwelt  on  his  wiah 
that  she  and  her  father  should  settle  in  England — said  there  w«a 
a  young  American,  a  relation  of  the  Manessas,  just  coma  oyer; 
he  hoped  there  was  no  intention  of  returning  with  him  to 
America.  1  felt  a  terrible  twinge,  like  what  I  had  experienced 
when  the  general  had  first  mentioned  his  brother-in-law — perbapEi, 

Baid  1  to  myself,  it  may  be  ai  vain.     General  B ■  was  going 

to  speak  further  on  the  subject,  but  though  my  curiosity  waa 
much  raised,  I  thought  I  was  botmd  in  honour  not  to  obtain 
intelligence  by  any  secondary  means.  1  therefore  requested  the 
general  to  let  us  change  the  subject.  He  t«pped  my  shoulder  : 
"You  are  right,"  said  he j  "I  understand  your  motivea — yon 
are  right — I  like  youi  principles." 

On  returning  from  the  riding-houifl,  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  Mr.  Montenero  had  called  during  my  absence,  and 
had  particularly  inquired  from  my  own  man  after  my  health. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  yoiug  officers  whom  I 
met  at  the  riding-house,  I  recognited  a  schoolfellow,  that  very 
little  boy,  who,  mounted  upon  the  step-ladder  on  the  day  of 
Jacob's  election,  turned  the  election  in  his  favour  by  the  anecdote 
of  the  silver  pencil-case.  My  little  schoolfellow,  now  a  lath  of  a 
young  man,  six  feet  high,  was  glad  to  meet  me  again,  and  to  talk 
over  our  schoolboy  days.  He  invited  me  to  join  him  and  some 
of  his  companions,  who  were  going  down  to  the  country  on  a 
fishing  party.  They  promised  themselves  great  sport  in  dragging 
a  fish-pond.  I  compelled  myself  to  join  this  party  for  the  mero 
purpose  of  changing  the  course  of  my  thoughts.     For  Airee  daya 
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I  BU  Iiurried  from  place  to  place,  and  not  a  aingle  thing  that  I 
liled  U>  do  did  I  do — I  was  completely  put  out  of  my  own  way 
—my  ideas  were  forced  into  new  channels.  I  heard  of  nothug 
but  of  lishing  and  fishiDg-tackle — of  the  pleaaarei  there  would 
be  io  the  ahootiiig  leason— Kif  ahootijig-jacket*,  and  powder- 
bomi,  and  gum,  and  proof  guns.  Alt. this  wu  terribly  irkaome 
■t  lh«  time,  and  yet  I  waa  cotiacious  that  it  waa  of  aervice  to  me, 
and  I  endured  it  with  heroic  patience. 

I  wai  heartily  giad  when  1  got  back  to  town.  When  I  felt 
that  I  was  able  to  hear  the  aight  of  Berenice,  I  went  again  to 
Hr.  MoQtenero'a.  From  that  hour  I  maintained  my  reaolution,  I 
itrietly  adhered  to  my  promise,  and  I  felt  that  I  waa  rewarded 
liy  Mr.  Montenero's  iucreaamg  esteem  and  affection.  My 
converaatiim  was  now  addreased  chiefly  to  him,  and  I  remarked 
tliat  I  waa  always  the  chief  object  of  hia  attention.  I  obgerred 
ibat  Berenice  whs  much  paler,  and  not  in  auch  good  apirita  aa 
fonzierly:  ahe  waa  evidently  under  great  constraint  and  anxiety, 
ud  the  expreasion  of  her  countenance  towarda  me  jrai  changed ; 
Ibfte  waa  an  appiehenaiveneaa,  which  ihe  in  VUD  endeavoured 
to  calm — her  attention  to  whatever  I  waa  aaying  or  doing,  even 
nben  ihe  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  other  things,  waa 
conatint.  I  waa  convinced  that  I  waa  continually  in  her . 
tbmigbta ;  I  felt  that  I  waa  not  indifferent  to  her :  ytt  >  the 
eipiesiion  of  her  countenance  waa  changed — it  waa  not  love-n- 
or  it  wu  love  strongly  repreiaed  bj  fear — by  fear ! — waa  it  of 
her  father'a  diaapprobation  ?  1  had  been  asaured  by  Mr. 
Hoiitenero,  in  whom  1  had  perfect  confidence,  that  no  power  of 
mine  could  remove  the  obatacle,  if  it  existed — then  his  advice 
*ai  wiae  not  to  waate  my  thoughta  and  apirita  in  vain  con* 
juturet.  Aa  far  as  it  waa  in  human  nature,  I  took  his  advice, 
repressed  my  cinioaity,  and  turned  my  thougbta  from  that  too 
iateceitiDg  aubjecL  I  know  not  how  loi^  1  should  have  main- 
tained my  fortitude  in  this  paaaive  state  of  forbearance.  Events 
Hon  called  me  again  into  active  exertion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Party  spirit,  in  poKtio,  ran  very  high  about  thii  time  in 
London — itwai  in  the  year  17S0.  The  ill  success  of  Uie  American 
var  had  put  the  people  in  ill-humour ;  the;  were  ready  to  believe 
any  thing  againat  the  ministry,  and  some  who,  for  party  purposes, 
desired  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  circulated  the  moat 
ridiculous  reports,  and  excited  the  moat  absurd  terrors.  Tbe 
popolace  were  made  to  believe  that  the  French  and  tbe  papists 
were  secret  favourites  of  government :  a  French  invasion,  the 
appearance  of  the  French  in  London,  is  an  old  story  almost 
irom  out  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  good  people  of  England ; 
but  now  came  a  new  if  not  a  more  plausible  bugbear — the  Pope ! 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Pope  would  soon  be  in 
London,  he  having  been  seen  in  disguise  in  a  gold-flowered 
nightgown  on  St.  Jamei'i  parade  at  Bath.  A  poor  gentleman, 
who  appeared  at  bis  door  in  his  nightgown,  had  been  actually 
taken  by  the  Bath  mob  for  the  Pope  ;  and  they  had  pursued  him 
with  shouts,  and  bunted  him,  till  he  was  forced  to  scramble  over 
a  wall  to  escape  from  bis  pursuers. 

'  Ludicrous  as  this  may  appear,  the  farce,  we  all  know,  soon 
turned  to  tragedy.  From  the  smallest  beginnings,  the  mischief 
grew  and  spread ;  half-a-dozen  people  gathered  in  one  stree^ 
and  b^an  the  cry  of  "  No  popery  ! — no  papists  1 — no  French  \" 
— Tbe  idle  joined  the  idle,  and  the  discontented  the  discon- 
tented, and  bath  were  soon  drawn  in  to  assist  the  mischievous  ; 
and  the  cowardly,  surprised  at  their  own  prowess,  when  joined 
with  numbers,  and  when  no  one  opposed  them,  grew  bolder  and 
bolder.  Monday  morning  Mr.  Strachan  was  insulted ;  Lord 
Mansfield  treated  it  at  a  slight  irregularity.  Monday  evening 
Lord  Mansfield  himself  was  insulted  by  the  mob ;  they  pulled 
down  bis  house,  and  burnt  his  furniture.  Newgate  was  attaAed 
next ;  the  keeper  went  lo  the  Lord  Mayor,  and,  at  bis  return,  he 
found  the  prison  in  a  blaze ;  that  night  die  Fleet,  and  the 
King's  Bench  prisons,  and  the  popish  chapels,  were  on  fire,  and 
the  glare  of  the  coafiagration  reached  the  skies.  I  was  heartily 
glad  my  father  and  mother  were  safe  in  the  country. 

Mr,  Montenero  and  Berenice  were  preparing  to  go  to  a  viUa 


In  SoTTe]',  which  he  had  just  purchased  ;  but  they  apprehended 
no  danger  for  themselvea,  as  they  were  inoffenBive  strangers, 
totally  DncDniiected  irith  party  or  politics.  The  fury  of  the  mob 
had  hitherto  been  directed  chiefly  against  papists,  or  persons 
•upposed  to  favour  their  cause.  The  Tery  day  before  Mr. 
MontSDeia  was  to  leave  town,  without  any  conceivable  reason, 
luddenly  a  cry  was  raised  against  the  Jews  :  unfortunately, 
Jews  i^ymed  to  shoes :  these  irords  were  hitched  into  a  rhyme, 
and  the  cry  was,  "  No  Jean,  no  wooden  thoa  I"  Thus,  without 
say  tlatural,  civil,  religious,  moral,  or  political  connexion,  the 
poor  Jews  came  in  remainder  to  the  ancient  anti-Gallican 
antipathy  felt  by  English  feet  and  English  fancies  against  the 
French  wooden  shoes.  Among  the  London  populace,  however, 
the  Jews  had  a  respectable  body  of  friends,  female  friends  of 
noted  influence  in  a  mob — the  orange-women — who  were  most 
of  Ifaem  bound  by  gratitude  to  certMn  opulent  Jews.  It  was 
■hen,  and  I  believe  it  still  conUnues  to  be,  a  customary  mode  of 
diuity  with  the  Jews  to  purchase  and  distribute  large  quantities 
of  oranges  among  the  retail  selleiB,  whether  Jens  or  Chriatians, 
The  orange-women  were  thus  become  their  staunch  friends. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  a  warm-hearted  IrishwomaD,  whose 
birrow  bad,  during  the  whole  season,  been  continually  te- 
plenisbed  by  Mr.  Montenero's  bounty,  and  by  Jacob's  punctual 
ure,  now  took  her  station  on  the  steps  of  Mr.  Montenero's 
boute;  ahe  watched  her  opportunity,  and  when  she  saw  the 
norifr  appear  in  the  hall,  she  left  her  barrow  in  charge  with  her 
Ixiy,  came  up  the  steps,  walked  in,  and  addressed  herself  to  him 
tlina,  in  a  dialect  and  tone  as  new,  almost  to  me,  as  ihey  seemed 
lobe  to  Mr,  Montenero, 

"Never  fear,  Jewell — Jew  as  you  have  this  day  the  mis- 
fwtime  to  be,  you're  the  best  Christian  any  way  ever  I  happened 
on !  so  never  fear,  honey,  for  yourself  nor  your  daughter,  God 
bless  her  !  Not  a  soul  shall  go  near  yeea,  not  a  finger  be  Iwd 
on  her,  good  or  bad.  Sure  I  know  them  all — not  a  mother's 
■on  o'  the  hoyt  but  I  can  call  my  frind — not  a  captain  or  lader 
that's  in  it,  but  I  can  lade,  dear,  to  the  devil  and  back  again,  if 
I'd  but  whistle  :  so  only  you  keep  quite,  and  don't  be  adver- 
tising yourself  any  way  for  a  Jew,  nor  be  showing  your  cloven 
f»t,  with  or   without  the   wooden  shoes.      Keep   mtnelvet   to 
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ouTielvei,  for  I'll  teU  you  r  bit  of  b  sacret — I'm  a  litde  bit  of  a 
cat'olic  myself,  all  as  one  ai  what  Ihey  call  ajH^uA,-  but  I  keep 

it  to  myself,  and  nobody's  the  wiser  nor  the  worse— they'd  tear 
me  to  pieces,  may  be,  did  they  suspect  the  like,  but  I  keep 
never  minding,  and  you,  jewel,  do  the  like.  They  call  you  a 
Levite,  don't  iheyT  then  I,  the  Widow  Levy,  has  a  good  right 
to  advise  ye;  we  were  all  brothers  and  sisters  once — no  offence 
— in  the  time  of  Adam,  sure,  and  we  should  help  one  another  in 
all  times.  'Tia  my  turn  to  help  yeea  now,  and,  by  the  bleeung, 
BO  1  will — accordingly  I'll  be  sitting  all  day  and  night  mounting 
guard  on  your  steps  there  without.  And  little  as  you  may  think 
of  me,  the  devil  a  guardian  angel  better  than  myself,  only  just 
the  Widow  Levy,  such  as  ye  see !" 

The  Widow  Uvy  took  her  stand,  and  kept  berword.  I  stayed 
St  Mr.  MoDtenero's  all  day,  saw  every  thing  that  passed,  and 
had  frequent  opporlunitieB  of  admiring  hei  addiets. 

She  began  by  making  the  footman  take  down  "  the  outlandish 
name  from  off  the  door;  for  no  name  at  all,  sure,  was  better  rot 
a  foreign  name  these  times."  She  charged  the  footman  to  "aay 
torroa  word  themselves  to  the  mob  for  their  lives,  in  case  they 
would  come  ;  but  to  lave  it  all  entirely  to  her,  that  knew  how  to 
spake  to  Ihem,  For  see!"  said  she,  aside  to  me — "For  see! 
them  powdered  numskulls  would  spoil  aU — they'd  be  t&king  it 
too  high  or  too  low,  and  never  hit  the  right  kay,  nor  mind  when 
to  laugh  or  cry  in  the  right  place ;  moreover,  when  they'd  get 
frigkted  with  a  cross-examination,  they'd  be  apt  to  be  cutting 
themselves.  Now,  the  ould  one  bimselt;  if  he  had  me  on  Iht 
tabU  even,  I'd  defy  to  get  the  truth  out  of  me,  if  not  convanieal, 
and  I  in  the  sarvice  of  a  frind." 

In  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  few  superfluous  lies  it  seemed  to  oe 
necessary  that  our  guardian  angel  should  be  indulged ;  and  there 
she  sat  on  the  steps  quite  at  ease,  smoking  her  pipe,  or  wiping 
Ka^pi^thing  her  oranges.  As  parties  of  Ibe  rioters  came  up, 
she  would  parley  and  jest  with  them,  and  by  alternate  wit  and 
humour,  and  blunder,  and  bravado,  and  flattery,  and  fabling, 
divert  their  spirit  of  mischief,  and  forward  them  to  distant  enter 
prise.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  had  frequent  occasion  td 
admire  her  intrepid  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  zeal.  Late  at 
night,  when  all  seemed  perfectly  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
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ibe,  who  lutd  never  itirred  from  her  poit  all  day,  was  Ukeu  into 
the  kitchen  by  the  servanta  to  eat  lome  supper.  WbUe  she  vae 
«>ay,  I  was  Btaading  at  an  open  window  of  tlie  drawinjf-roain, 
vslchiug  and  listening — sJl  woa  silence  ;  but  suddenly  I  heard  a 
ihiiek,  and  two  strange  female  figures  appeared  from  the  comer 
vf  the  square,  hurrying,  as  if  in  danger  of  pursuit,  though  no  one 
followed  them.  One  was  in  black,  with  a  hood,  and  a  black 
cloak  abesming  behind;  the  other  in  white,  neck  andarnia  bare, 
held  full  dressed,  with  high  feathers  blown  upright  As  they 
cimenear  tbe  window  at  which  I  stood,  one  of  the  ladies  called 
out,  "  Mr.  Harrington  I  Mr.  Harrington  I  For  Heaven's  sake  let 

"Lady  Atine  Mowbray's  voicel  and  Lady  de  Brantefleld!" 

Swifdj,  Iwfore  t  could  pass  her,  Berenice  ran  down  stairs, 
unlocked — threw  open  the  hall-door,  and  let  thein  in.  Breatb- 
leu,  trembling  so  that  they  could  not  apeak,  they  sunk  upon  the 
firK teat  they  could  reach;  the  servants  hearing  the  hall-door 
unchuned,  ran  into  the  hall,  and  when  sent  away  for  water,  the 
diree  footmen  returned  with  each  something  in  bis  hand,  and 
•lood  with  water  and  salver*  aa  a  pretence  to  satisfy  their  curio- 
Hty;  along  with  them  came  the  orange-woman,  who,  wiping  her 
moath,  put  in  her  head  between  the  footmen's  elbows,  and  atood 
Usleniug,  and  looking  at  the  two  ladies  with  no  friendly  eye.  She 
then  worked  her  way  round  to  me,  and  twitching  my  elbow,  drew 
me  back,  and  ivhispered — "  What  made  ye  let  'em  in  ?  Take 
ore  but  one's  a  mad  woman,  and  t'other  a  bad  woman." 

Lodv  Anne,  who  had  by  this  time  drank  water,  and  taken 
bartshorn,  and  was  able  to  speak,  was  telling,  though  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  what  had  happened.  She  said  that  ahe  had 
lieen  dressed  for  the  opera — the  carriage  was  at  tbe  door — her 
mnlher,  who  was  to  set  her  down  at  Lady  Somebody's,  who  was 
to  l:I^pcron  her,  had  just  put  on  her  hood  and  cloak,  and  was 
coming  down  stairs,  when  they  beard  a  prodigious  noise  of  the 
mob  in  the  street.  The  mob  bad  seized  their  carriage — and  had 
found  in  one  of  the  packets  a  string  of  beads,  which  had  been  left 
there  by  tbe  Portuguese  nmbasaador's  lady,  whom  Lady  De 
Brsnlefield  had  taken  home  from  chapel  the  preceding  day.  The 
nobhad  seen  the  carriage  stop  at  the  chapel,  and  tbe  lady  and 
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her  confesior  gat  into  it;  and  thU  had  led  to  the  BUspicion  that 
Lady  de  BranteGeld  was  a  catholic,  or  in  their  language,  a  cdb- 
cealed  papUt. 

On  searching  the  carriage  farther,  they  had  found  a  breviary, 
and  one  of  them  had  read  aloud  the  name  of  a  prieat,  writUu  ill 
the  beginning  of  the  book — a  priest  whoae  uame  vraE  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  some  of  the  leaders. 

Ab  soon  as  thej  found  the  breviary,  and  the  rosary,  and  thii 
priest's  name,  the  mob  grew  outrageous,  broke  the  carriage, 
■mashed  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  were  bursting  open  the 
door,  when,  as  Lady  Anne  told  us,  she  and  her  mother,  terrified 
almost  out  of  their  seneea,  escaped  through  the  back  door  juit  in 
tht  dreu  they  teere,  and  made  theirway  through  the  stables,  ud 
a  back  lane,  and  a  cross  street:  still  hearing,  or  fancying  the; 
heard,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  they  had  run  on  without  knowing 
how,  or  where,  till  they  found  tbemaelTes  in  this  square,  and  as* 
me  at  iheopen  window. 

"  What  is  itl  Tell  me,  dear,"  whispered  the  orange-womaD, 
drawing  me  back  behind  the  footman.  "Tell  me,  for  I  can't 
understand  her  for  looking  at  the  figure  of  her.  Tell  me  plain, 
or  it  may  be  the  men  of  yees  all  before  ye'd  know  it." 

I  repeated  Lady  Anne's  story,  and  from  me  the  orange- 
woman  understood  it;  and  it  seemed  Co  alarm  her  more  than 

"But  are  they  RomamV  (Roman  Catholics)  said  she. 
"How  is  that,  when  they're  not  Irish  ! — for  I'll  swear  to  their 
not  being  Irish,  tongue  or  pluck.  1  don't  believe  but  they're 
Impostors — no  right  Romaia,  sorrow  bit  of  the  likes  ;  but  how- 
tonidever,  no  signs  of  none  following  them  yet — thanks  aljove! 
Get  rid  on  'em  any  way  as  smart  sa  ye  can,  dear  {  tell  Mr.  Moa- 

Aa  all  continued  perfectly  quiet,  both  in  the  back  and  front 
of  the  house,  we  were  in  hopes  that  they  would  not  be  pursued 
or  discovered  by  the  mob.  We  endeavoured  to  quiet  and  console 
them  with  this  consideration ;  and  we  represented  that,  if  the 
mob  should  break  into  their  house,  they  would,  after  they  had 
searched  and  convinced  themselves  that  the  obnoxious  priest 
was  not  concealed  there,  disperse  without  attempting  to  destroy 
or  pillage  it. 


"Then,"  said  Lady  de  Biantefield,  riling,  and  turning  to  her 
daughter,  "Lady  Anne,  ne  bad  better  think  of  returning  to  our 

Though  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  keeping  these  suspected 
ladies  tbl»  night,  and  though  our  guardian  angel  repeatedly 
twitched  us,  reiterating,  "  Ah !  let  'em  go — don't  be  keeping 
'boiI"  yet  Mr.  Montenero  and  Berenice  pressed  them,  in  tha 
kindest  and  most  earnest  manner,  to  stay  where  they  were  safe- 
Lady  Anne  seemed  most  willing,  Lady  de  Brantefield  most  un- 
■tlbng  Co  remain  ;  yet  her  fears  struggled  with  her  pride,  and 
■t  last  she  begged  that  a  servant  might  be  sent  to  her  house  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on,  and  to  otdet  chain  for  her,  if 
their  return  was  practicable. 

"Stop!"  cried  the  orange-woman,  laying  a  strong  detaining 
hand  on  the  footman's  arm;  "stop  you — 'tia  I'll  go  with  more 
lenie — and  speed." 

"What  ia  that  person — that  woman  7"  cried  Lady  de  Brante- 
field,  who  DOW  beard  and  saw  the  orange-woman  for  the  first 

"Woman  ! — is  it  me  she  manes?"  said  the  orange-woman, 
Mming  forward  quite  composedly,  shouldering  on  her  cloak. 

"Is  it  who  I  am! — I'm  the  Widow  Levy.  —  Any  com- 
mindi?" 

"Howdidahe  get  in?"  continued  Lady  de  Brantefield,  still 
*ilh  a  look  of  mixed  pride  and  terror:  "how  did  she  get  in?" 

"Very  asy  ! — through  the  door — same  way  you  did,  my  lady, 
if  ye  had  your  senses.  Where's  the  wonder?  But  what  oom- 
mands? — don't  be  keeping  of  me." 

"Anne! — Lady  Anne! — Did  she  follow  us  in?"  said  Lady 
de  Brantefield. 

"Follow  yeea! — not  I!— no  follower  of  yours  nor  the  likes. 
Bat  what  commands,  nevertheless? — I'll  do  your  business  the 
night,  for  the  sake  of  them  I  love  in  my  heart's  core,"  nod- 
duig  at  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero;  "so,  my  lady,  I'll  bring 
ys  word,  faithful,  how  it's  going  with  ye  at  home — which  is 
her  bouse,  and  where,  on  God's  earth  f"  added  she,  turning  lo 
the  footmen. 

"If  my  satisfaction  be  the  object,  sir,  or  madam,"  said  Lady 
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de  Brantefield,  addreiaing  henelf  vith  much  Bolemnitj'  to  Mr. 
«nd  Miss  Monteneto,  "  I  must  take  leave  to  request  that  a  fitter 
mesaenger  be  gent ;  I  should,  in  any  circumBtancea,  be  imcapkbU 
of  trusting  to  the  repreientation*  of  such  a  person, " 

The  fury  of  the  orsnge-iTonian  kindled — her  eyei  floHhed  fire 
— her  arms  a-kimbo,  she  advanced  repeating,  "  Fitter ! — Fitt«tl 
— What's  that  ye  aayt — You're  not  Irish — not  a  bone  in  your 
skeleton !" 

Lady  Anne  screamed.  Mr.  Montenero  forced  the  orange- 
womaQ  back,  and  Berenice  and  I  hurried  Lady  de  Brantefield 
and  her  daughter  across  the  hall  into  the  eating-room.  Mr. 
Montenero  followed  an  instant  afterwards,  telling  Lady  de 
Brantefield  that  he  had  despatched  one  of  hia  own  servants  for 
intelligence.  Her  ladyship  bowed  her  bead  without  speaking. 
He  then  explained  why  the  orange-woman  happened  to  be  in 
bis  house,  and  spoke  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  she  bad 
this  day  served  us.  Lady  de  Brantefield  con^nued  at  intervals 
to  bow  her  head  while  Mr.  Montenero  spoke,  and  to  look  at  her 
watch,  while  Lady  Anne,  simpering,  repeated,  "  Dear,  how 
oddl"  Then  placing  herself  opposite  to  a  large  mirror.  Lady 
Anne  re-adjusted  her  dreai.  That  settled,  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  recount  her  horrors  over  again.  Her  mother,  lost  in 
reverie,  sat  motionless.  Berenice,  meantime,  while  the  messenger 
was  away,  made  the  most  laudable  and  kind  efforts,  by  her  con- 
versation, to  draw  the  attention  of  her  guests  from  themselves 
and  their  apprehensions  j  but  apparently  without  effect,  and 
certainly  witiiout  thanks. 

At  length,  Berenice  end  her  father  being  called  out  of  the 
room,  I  was  left  alone  with  Lady  de  Brantefield  and  Lady  Anne : 
the  mother  hroke  silence,  and  turning  to  the  daughter,  said,  in  a 
most  solemn  tone  of  reproach,  "Anne!  Lady  Anne  Mowbray! 
— how  could  you  bring  me  into  this  house  of  all  others — a  Jew's 
— when  you  know  the  horror  I  have  always  felt " 

"  La,  mamma !  I  declare  I  was  so  terrified,  1  didn't  know  one 
house  from  another.  But  when  I  saw  Mr.  Harrington,  I  was  so 
delighted  I  never  thought  about  it's  being  the  Jevi't  house — and 
what  matter?" 

"What  matter!"  repeated  Lady  de  Brantefield:  "are  you 
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mj  daughtei,  and  a  descendant  of  Sir  JoaselJiie  de  Mowbiay, 
ud  Bsk  what  mattei'!"  ■ 

"Dear mamma,  that's  the  old  story!  that's  so  long  ago! — 
How  tut  you  think  of  such  old  stuff  at  such  a  time  as  thia  ?  I'm 
■are  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wita — 1  forgot  even  my  detesta- 
tion of But  I  must  not  say  that  before  Mr.  Harrington.    But 

BOW  I  see  the  house,  atid  all  that,  I  don't  wonder  at  him  so  much ; 
I  declare  it's  a  monstrous  handsome  house^aa  rich  as  a  Jew ! 
I'm  sure  I  hope  those  wretches  will  not  destroy  our  house — and, 
«lil  the  great  mirror,  mamma!" 

Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero  returned  with  much  concern  in  their 
coimtenuices :  they  annoimced  that  the  messenger  had  brought 
■Drd  that  the  mob  were  actually  pulling  down  Lady  de  Brante- 
field's  house — that  the  furniture  had  all  been  dragged  out  into  the 
■treet,  and  that  it  was  now  burning.  Pride  once  more  gave  way 
to  undisguised  terror  in  Lady  de  Brantefield's  countenance,  and 
both  ladies  stood  in  speechless  consternation.  Before  we  bad 
tine  to  bear  or  to  say  more,  the  orange-woman  opened  the  door, 
and  putting  in  her  bead,  called  out  in  a  voice  of  authority, 
"  Jantlemen,  here's  one  wants  yeeSj  admits  of  no  delaj  ;  lave  all 
aad  come  out,  whether  you  will  or  no,  the  minute." 

We  went  out,  and  with  an  indescribable  gesture,  and  wink  of 
ndafaction,  the  moment  she  had  Mr.  Montenero  and  me  in  the 
lull,  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  "Tis  only  myself,  dears,  but  'tis  I 
Ml  glad  I  got  yees  out  away  from  being  bothered  by  the  pre- 
tnce  ot  them  women,  whiles  ye'd  be  settling  all  for  life  or 
i^h,  which  we  must  now  do — for  don't  be  nursing  and  dand- 
ling youraelves  in  the  notion  that  the  bot/i  nill  not  be  wid  ye. 
It's  a  folly  to  talk — they  will ;  my  head  to  a  China  orange  they 
*>Q,  DOW :  but  take  it  asy,  jewels—we've  got  an  hour's  law — 
TOj'Te  one  good  hour's  work  first — six  garrets  to  gut,  where 
1»y  are,  and  tree  back  walla,  with  a  piece  of  the  front,  still  to 
pull  down.  Ob  I  I  lamt  all.  He  is  a  'cute  lad  you  sent,  but 
not  being  used  to  it,  jtiat  went  and  mined  and  murdered  us  all 
hj  what  he  let  out !  What  do  ye  tink  t  But  when  one  of  the 
•Hiyt  was  questioning  him  who  he  belonged  to,  and  what  brought 
Hn  in  it,  he  got  frighted,  and  could  think  of  noting  at  all  but 
Ihe  troth  to  tell :  so  they've  got  the  scent,  and  they'll  follow  the 
gane.   Ogb !  had  I  been  my  ovn  messenger,  in  lieu  of  mbding 
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that  woman  irilhin,  I'd  have  put  'em  off  the  scent.  But  it's  past 
me  now — to  what  nexit"  While  Mr.  Moiit«iiero  and  I  began 
to  consult  togeUier,  she  went  od — "  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do  i 
youll  send  for  two  chairs,  or  one — less  Buapicious,  and  just  gel 
the  tvo  in  asy,  the  black  one  back,  the  while  for'ard,  beca'ase 
ghe'a  coming  nat'ral  from  the  Opera — if  stopped,  and  so  the 
cbainneii,  knowing  no  more  than  Adam  wbo  they  would  be 
carrying,  might  go  tbrougb  the  thick  of  the  boys  at  a  pinch  aafs 
enough,  or  round  any  way,  sure  ;  they  know  tbe  town,  and  the 
abort  cuts,  and  set  'em  down  (a  good  riddance  !)  out  of  hand,  at 
any  house  at  all  they  mention,  who'd  resave  them  of  their  own 
ftinds,  or  kith  and  kin — for,  to  be  sure,  I  suppose  they  have 
frinds,  tho'  I'm  not  one.  You'll  settle  with  Uiem  by  the  time 
it's  come,  where  they'll  set  down,  dnd  I'll  step  for  the  chair, 

will  I  r 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Monteuero,  "  not  unless  it  be  the  ladies'  own 
desire  to  go ;  I  cannot  turn  them  out  of  my  house,  if  they  choose 
to  stay;  at  all  baiards  they  shall  have  every  protection  I  can 
afford.     Berenice,  I  am  sure,  will  think  and  feel  as  I  do." 

Mr.  Montenero  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  to  learn  the 
determination  of  his  guests. 

"There  goes  as  good  a  Christian!"  cried  the  Widow  Levy, 
holding  up  her  forefinger,  and  shaking  it  at  Mr.  Montsnero  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned  :  "  didn't  I  tell  ye  so  from  the  first? 
Oh  !  if  he  isn't  a  jewel  of  a  Jew  !— and  the  daughter  the  same  I" 
continued  she,  following  me  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  hall : 
"  the  kind-hearted  cratur,  how  tinder  she  looked  at  the  fainting 
Jezabel — while  the  black  woman  turning  from  her  in  her  quality 
scowls. — Oh  I  I  seed  it  all,  and  with  your  own  eyes,  dear — but  I 
hope  they'll  go— and  Once  we  get  a  riddance  of  them  women. 
I'll  answer  for  the  rest  Bad  luck  to  the  minute  they  come  into 
the  house  I  I  wish  the  jantleman  would  be  hack — Oh  1  here  he 
is — and  will  they  go,  jewel?"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  The  ladies  will  stay,"  s^d  Mr.  Montenero. 

"  Murder ! — but  you  can't  help  it — so  no  more  about  il — but 
what  arms  have  ye  ?" 

No  arms  were  to  be  foiuid  in  the  bouse  but  a  couple  of  awotds, 
a  pair  of  pistols  of  Mr.  Montanero's,  and  one  gun,  which  had 
been  left  by  the  former  proprietor.     Mr.  Montenero  determined 
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lonrite  immediately  to  his  friend  General  B— — ,  to  request 
that  a  party  of  the  military  might  be  sent  to  guard  hii  house. 

"  Ay,  so  best,  send  for  the  dragoons,  the  only  thing  left  on 
earth  form  now:  but  don't  let 'em  fire  on  tkeboyt — disperse 
'em  with  the  horae,  asy,  ye  can,  without  a  shot;  lo  best — 111 
step  down  and  feel  the  pulse  of  all  below." 

While  Mr.  Montenero  wrote,  Berenice,  alarmed  for  her  father, 
itood  leaning  on  the  had  of  his  cbair,  in  silence. 

"Ofat  Mr.  Harrington  I  Mr.  Harrington  V  repeated  Lady 
Anne,  "  what  will  become  of  ua  !  If  Colonel  Tophani  was  but 
liere  \  Do  send  to  the  Opera,  pray,  pray,  with  my  complimenU 
—Lady  Anne  Mowbray's  compUmenta — he'll  come  directly,  I'm 

"Ihat  my  son.  Lord  Mowbray,  should  he  out  of  town,  how 
eittaoTdinary  and  how  unfortunate  ! "  cried  Lady  de  Brantehetd, 
"when  we  might  have  had  his  protection,  his  regiment,  without 
applying  to  slrangera.'" 

%e  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  princess 
in  chains.  The  orange-woman  bolted  into  the  room,  and 
ptBhed  past  her  ladyship,  while  Mr.  Montenero  was  sealing  hia 

"Give  it,  Jewell — It's  I'll  be  the  bearer;  for  all  your  pow- 
dered men  below  has  taken  fright  by  the  dread  the  first 
mesienger  got,  and  dares  not  be  carrying  a  summons  for  the 
mililary  thTough  the  midst  of  tkem :  but  I'll  take  it  for  yees — 
ud  which  way  will  I  go  to  get  quickest  to  your  general's?  end 
liow  will  I  know  hia  house  ? — for  seven  of  them  below  bothered 
my  brains." 

Mr,  Montenero  repeated  the  direction — she  listened  coolly,  then 
■towing  the  letter  in  her  l>osom,  she  stood  s^  for  a  moment 
vitb  a  look  of  deep  deliberation — her  head  on  one  side,  her 
forefinger  on  her  cheek-hone,  her  thumb  under  her  chin,  and 
the  knuckle  of  the  middle-finger  compressing  her  lips. 

"  See,  now,  thty'U  be  apt  lo  come  up  the  stable  lane  for  the 
Wk  o'  the  house,  and  another  party  of  them  will  be  in  the 
■qnare,  in  front ;  so  how  will  it  be  with  me  lo  get  into  the  house 
to  yees  again,  without  opening  the  doon  for  them,  in  case  they 
ue  wid  yt  afore  I'd  get  the  military  upt — I  have  it,"  cried 
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She  rushed  to  the  door,  but  turned  back  again  to  look  tat 
her  pipe,  which  the  had  laid  on  the  table. 

"  Where's  my  pipe? — Lend  it  me — What  am  I  vithout  my 
pipe  !'■ 

"  The  eavage ! "  cried  Lady  de  Bnuitefield. 
"The  fooi '."  Baid  Lady  Anne. 

The  Widow  Levy  nodded  to  each  of  the  two  ladies,  aa  she  lit 
the  pipe  again,  but  without  speaking  to  them,  turned  to  us, 
and  said,  "  If  the  boys  would  meet  me  without  my  pipe,  they'd 
not  know  me;  or  smell  something  odd,  and  gueaa  I  was  on 
some  unlawful  errand." 

As  she  passed  Berenice  and  me,  who  were  standing  together, 
she  hastily  added,  "Keep  a  good  heart,  sweetest  [— At  the  last 
push,  you  have  one  will  thed  the  heart's  drop  for  ye  1" 

A  quick,  scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  her  eye  towards  me 
marked  her  meBoiiig ;  and  one  involuntary  look  from  Berenice 
At  that  moment,  even  in  the  midst  of  alann,  spread  joy  through 
my  whole  frame.  In  the  common  danger  we  were  drawn  closer 
together — ve  Aought  togethsT  ■,—!  wai  allowed  to  help  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  hustle. 

It  was  necessary,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  determine  i*hat 
articles  in  the  house  were  of  most  value,  and  to  place  these  in 
security.  It  was  immediately  decided  that  the  pictures  were 
mesdmable.  —  What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  Berenice, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  her,  and  whose  quickriesi 
increased  with  the  occasion,  recollected  that  the  unfiniahed 
picture-gallery,  which  had  been  built  behind  the  house,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  back  drawing-room,  had  no  window  opening  to  the 
street :  it  was  lighted  by  a  sky-light ;  it  had  no  communication 
with  any  of  the  apartments  in  the  house,  except  with  the  back 
dtawing-room,  into  which  it  was  intended  to  open  by  large  glass 
doors ;  hut  fortunately  these  were  not  finished,  and,  at  this  time, 
there  was  no  access  to  the  picture-gallery  but  by  a  conoealed 
door  behind  the  gobelin  tapestry  of  the  back  drawing-room — an 
entrance  which  could  hardly  he  discovered  by  any  stranger.  In 
the  gallery  were  all  the  plasterers'  trestles,  and  the  carpenter*' 
lumber ;  however,  diere  was  room  soon  made  foe  the  pictures : 
ail  hands  were  in  motion,  every  creature  busy  and  eager,  except 
LaAj  de  BranteGeld  and  her  daughter,  who  never  offered  the 
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imaDest  assistance,  though  ne  were  contiDually  paismg  with  oui 
loads  dirough  Che  front  drawing-room,  in  wbicb  tbe  two  Indies 
now  were.  Lady  Anne  standing  up  in  tbe  middle  of  the  room 
looked  like  an  actress  ready  dressed  for  some  character,  but  witb- 
ont  one  idea  of  her  own.  Her  mind,  naturally  veak,  nas  totally 
intapaoitated  by  fear :  she  kept  incessantly  repeating  as  we  passed 
and  lepaiaed,  "  Bless  me  !  one  would  think  tbe  day  of  judgment 
wsi  coming  [" 

Udy  de  Brantefieid  all  tbe  time  sat  id  the  most  remote  patt 
of  At  room,  fixed  in  a  huge  arm-chair.  Tbe  pictures  and  the 
most  valuable  things  were,  by  desperately  hard  work,  just  stowed 
into  onr  place  of  safety,  when  we  beard  the  shouts  of  the  mob, 
■tonce  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  house,  and  soon  a  thundep- 
ing  knocking  at  the  hall-door.  Mr.  Montenero  and  1  went  to  the 
door,  of  course  withont  opening  it,  and  demanded,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'hat  they  wanted. 

"We  require  the  papists,"  one  answered  for  the  rest,  "  Ibe 
t*o  women  papists  and  the  priest  you've  got  within,  to  be  given 
up,  for  your  lives!" 

"There  is  no  priest  here — there  are  no  papists  here: — two 
piotestant  ladies,  strangers  to  me,  have  taken  refuge  here,  and 
I  will  not  give  them  up,"  «aid  Mr.  Montenero. 

"den  we'll  pull  down  tbe  house." 

"The  military  will  be  here  directly,"  said  Mr.  Montenero, 
nwlly;  "you  had  better  go  away." 

"The  military  I — then  make  haste,  boys,  with  the  work." 

And  with  a  general  cry  of  "  No  papists  I — no  priests  ! — no 
Jcwsl — no  wooden  shoes !"  they  began  with  a  volley  of  stones 
•gsiiistthe  windows.  I  ran  to  see  where  Berenice  was.  It  bad 
Wn  previously  agreed  among  us,  that  she  and  ber  guests,  and 
etery  female  in  tbe  bouse,  should,  on  the  first  alarm,  retire  into 
s  back  room  ;  hut  at  the  first  shout  of  the  mob,  Lady  de  Braute- 
iM  lost  the  little  sense  she  ever  possessed  :  she  did  not  faint, 
liut  she  stiffened  herself  in  the  posture  in  which  she  sat,  and  with 
lier  hands  turned  down  over  tbe  elbows  of  the  huge  chair,  oii 
vhich  ber  arms  were  extended,  she  leaned  back  in  all  tbe  frightful 
rigidity  of  a  corpse,  with  a  ghastly  face,  and  eyes  fixed. 

Beienice,  in  vain,  tried  to  persuade  her  to  move.     Her  ideas 
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were  bewildeied  or  coneentmled.     Onl;  the  obstinacy  of  prida 

remained  alive  within  her. 

"No,"  ihe  said,  "she  would  never  move  from  that  epot — she 

wonld  not  be  commanded  bj  Jew  or  Jeweu." 

"Don't  you  hear  Ihe  mob — the  stones  at  the  windows f" 

'■  Very  well.     They  would  alt  pay  for  it  on  the  icaffold  or  tha 

"  But  if  they  break  in  here  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces." 

"  No — those  only  will  be  sacriRced  who  Aave  taerificed.  A 
'de  Brantefield' — they  dare  not! — I  shall  not  stir  from  this  spot 
Who  will  presume  to  touch  Lady  de  Brantefield;" 

Mr.  MoDtenero  and  I  lifted  up  the  huge  chair  on  which  sha 
■at,  and  carried  her  and  it  into  the  back  room. 

The  door  of  this  room  was  scarcely  shut,  and  the  tapestry 
covering  but  just  closed  over  the  entrance  into  the  picture- 
gallery,  when  there  was  a  cry  from  the  ball,  and  the  servants 
came  rushing  to  tell  us  that  one  of  the  window-shutten  had 
given  way, 

Mr.  Montenero,  putdng  the  pistols  into  my  hand,  took  the 
gun,  ran  down  stairs,  and  stationed  himself  so  ai  to  defend  the 
entrance  to  the  window,  at  which  the  people  were  pelting  with 
stones ;  declaring  that  he  would  fire  on  the  first  man  who  should 
attempt  to  enter. 

A  man  leaped  in,  and,  in  the  stcuggle,  Mr.  Montenero's  gun 
was  wrested  from  him. 

On  my  presenting  a  pistol,  the  man  scrambled  oat  of  ibo 
window,  carrying  away  with  him  the  prize  he  hod  seized. 

At  this  moment  the  faithful  Jacob  appeared  amongst  us  as  if 
by  miracle.  "  Master,  we  are  safe,"  said  he,  "  if  we  can  defend 
ourselves  for  a  few  minutes.  The  orange-woman  delivered  your 
letter,  and  the  military  are  coming.  She  told  me  how  to  get  in 
here,  through  the  house  that  is  fanilding  next  door,  from  the 
leads  of  which  I  crept  through  a  trap-door  into  your  garret." 

With  the  pistols,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  servants  wbo 
were  armed,  some  of  them  with  swords,  and  others  with  wliat- 
ever  weapons  came  to  hand,  we  made  such  a  show  of  resistancs 
as  to  keep  the  mob  at  bay  for  some  moments. 

"Hark  .'"cried  Jacob;  "thank  Heaven,  there's  the  military  I" 
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There  vaa  a  Budden  ceaaation  of  itones  at  the  window.  We 
heard  the  jojfiil  sound  of  the  honei'  hoofg  in  the  itreeL  A 
prodi^oua  uproar  ensued,  then  gradually  lubaided.  The  mob 
wB>  diipened,  and  fled  in  different  direction!,  and  tlie  milittrj' 
Mowed.  We  heard  them  gallop  oS*.  We  listened  till  not  a 
uund,  either  of  human  voice  or  of  horse's  foot,  was  to  be  heard. 
There  was  perfect  lilence ;  and  when  we  looked  as  far  as  our 
ejei  could  reach  out  of  the  broken  window,  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  be  aeeu  in  the  square  or  in  the  line  of  street  to  which 

Wb  tan  to  let  out  our  female  prisoners ;  I  thought  only  of 
Berenice — she,  who  had  shown  so  much  ■elf-posaeaaion  during 
Ihe  danger,  seemed  most  overpowered  at  this  moment  of  joy; 
abe  threw  her  arms  round  her  father,  and  held  him  fast,  as  if  to 
CDnnDce  herself  that  he  was  safe.  Her  next  look  was  for  me, 
mi  in  her  eyea,  voice,  and  manner,  when  she  thanked  me, 
time  was  an  expression  which  transported  me  with  joy ;  but  it 
vss  checked,  it  was  gone  the  next  moment :  some  terrible  recol- 
lec&o  seemed  to  cross  her  mind.  She  turned  from  me  to  speak 
to  thst  odious  Lady  de  Brantefield.  1  could  not  see  Mr.  Monte- 
aeio'i  countenance,  for  he,  at  the  same  instant,  left  us,  to 
nngle  out,  from  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  hal],  the  poor  Irish- 
VOTOSQ,  whose  zeat  and  intrepid  gratitude  had  been  the  means 
of  our  deliverance.  1  was  not  time  enough  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Montenero  said  to  her,  or  what  reward  he  conferred  ;  but  that 
llie  reward  was  judicious,  and  that  the  words  were  gratefid  to 
liir  feelings  in  the  highest  d^ee,  I  had  fUll  proof;  for  when  I 
nathed  the  ball,  the  widow  was  on  her  knees,  with  hands 
uplifted  to  Heaven,  unable  to  speak,  but  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  hard  face  ;  she  wiped  them  hastily  away,  and  started 
up. 

"  It's  not  a  little  thing  brings  me  to  this,"  said  she ;  "  none 
trerdrew  a  tear  from  my  eyes  afore,  since  the  boy  1  lost." 

She  drew  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  pushed  her 
■sjr  through  the  servants  to  get  out  of  the  hall-door ;  1  unbolted 
aod  unchained  it  for  her,  and  as  I  was  unlocking  it,  she  aqiiei^zed 
op  dnse  to  me,  and  laying  her  iron  hand  on  mine,  said  in  • 
whisper,  "  God  bless  yees  I  and  don't  forget  my  thanks  to  the 
•weet  JtvUh — I  can't  apeak  'em  now,  'tis  you  can  best,  and 
Btrrngton.  " 
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)oined  in  ray  prayer*  ye  shill  ever  bel"  laid  our  gnardian 
■nget,  IB  1  opened  the  door ;  and  aa  she  pasted  oat,  ifae  added, 
"  Tou  are  right,  jewel — alie'a  worth  all  the  fine  ladies  in  Lou'on, 
feathen  an'  all  in  a  bag." 

I  had  long  been  entirely  of  the  Widow  Levy's  opbion,  though 
the  mode  of  expression  wonld  never  have  occnrred  to  me.  What 
afterwards  became  of  Lady  Anne  and  of  her  mother  this  nighl,  t 
do  not  distinctly  recollect.  Lady  de  Brantefield,  when  the 
alarm  was  over,  I  believe,  recovered  her  usual  portion  of  aenar, 
and  Lady  Anne  her  Billy  spirita  ;  but  neither  of  them,  1  know, 
showed  any  feeling,  except  for  themselves.  I  have  an  image  of 
Lady  de  Brantefield  Btanding  up,  and  making,  at  parting,  such 
ungracious  acknowledgments  to  her  kind  hostess  and  genetons 
protector,  as  her  pride  and  her  prejudices  would  permit  Both 
their  ladyships  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  house, 
and  I  know  that  I  rejoiced  in  their  departure.  I  was  in  bopea 
of  one  moment,  one  explanatory  word  or  look  from  Berenice. 
She  was  retiring  to  her  own  apartment,  as  I  returned,  with  her 
father,  after  putting  those  two  women  into  their  carriage. 

"  I  am  now  quite  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  arailing, 
"that  Mr.  Harrington  never  could  have  been  engaged  or 
attached  to  Lady  Anne  Mowbray." 

"  la  it  possible  you  ever  imagined  I" 

"  I  did  not  imagine,  I  only  heard  and  believed — and  now  I 
have  seen,  and  I  disbelieve." 

"  And  is  this  the  obstacle,  the  invincible  obatacle  ?"  cried  1. 

Berenice  sighed,  and  walked  on  to  her  room. 

"1  wish  it  were  I"  said  Mr.  Montenero;  "  but  I  pray  yon, 
rir,  do  not  speak,  do  not  think  of  this  to-night — farewell !  we  aU 
want  repose." 

I  did  not  think  that  I  wanted  repose  till  the  moment  I  lay 
down  in  bed,  and  then,  overpowered  with  bodily  fatigue,  I  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  awaken  till  late  the 
next  morning,  when  my  man,  drawing  back  my  curtains, 
presented  to  me  a  note  from — I  could  hardly  believe  ray  eyes — 
"from  Miss  Montenero" — from  Berenice  1  I  started  up,  and 
read  these  words  written  in  pencil :  "  My  father  is  in  danger — 

How  quick  I  was  in  obeying  may  be  easily  imagined.     I  went 
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irell  armed,  but  in  the  present  danger  anni  ireie  of  no  use.  I 
foand  that  Mr.  Montenero  «a8  «ummoned  before  one  of  the 
mag^stratea,  on  a  charge  of  having  fired  from  hia  window  tha 
preceding  night  before  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read — of  having 
killed  an  inofienaive  pauenger.  Now  the  fact  wai,  that  no  ahot 
lud  ever  been  fired  by  Mr.  Montenero  ;  hut  such  wa«  the  rage  of 
the  people  at  the  idea  that  the  Joe  had  killed  a  Chriatian,  and 
one  of  their  party,  that  the  voice  of  truth  could  not  be  heard. 
Tkty  followed  with  execrations  as  he  waa  carried  before  the 
mogittrate ;  and  waited  with  impatienae,  aasembled  round  the 
bouse,  in  hopes  of  aeeing  him  committed  to  prison  to  take  hii 
trial  for  murder.  As  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  aubstantial 
nsture  of  the  defence  which  the  spirit  and  the  forma  of  English 
lav  provide  in  all  cases  for  truth  and  innocence,  against  false 
accusation  and  party  prqudice,  I  waa  not  alarmed  at  the 
cUiDQur  I  heard  ;  I  was  concerned  only  for  the  temporary  incon- 
vemenee  and  mortili cation  to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  far  the  alarm  to 
Berenice.  The  magistrate  before  whom  Mr.  Montenero  appeared 
*ai  an  impartial  and  very  patient  man  :  I  shall  not  ao  far  try 
tile  patience  of  others  as  to  record  all  that  was  positively  said, 
tiut  which  could  not  be  sworn  to — all  that  was  offered  in 
evidence,  but  which  contradicted  itself,  or  which  could  not  ha 
■ubatontiated  by  any  good  witness — at  length  one  creditable- 
lookingman  came  forward  against  Mr.  Montenero. 

lie  said  he  waa  an  itonmonger — that  he  had  been  passing  by  at 
the  ^me  of  the  riot,  and  had  been  hurried  along  by  the  crowd 
against  his  will  to  Mr.  Montenero's  house,  where  be  aaw  a 
■alloi  break  open  the  window-shutter  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
— tliBt  he  saw  a  shot  fired  by  Mr.  Montenero — that  the  sailor, 
after  a  considerable  struggle,  wreeted  the  gun,  with  which  the 
iholhad  been  fired,  from  Mr.  Montenero,  and  retreated  with  it 
from  the  window — that  hearing  the  cry  of  murder  in  the  crowd, 
ke  thought  it  proper  to  secure  the  weapon,  that  it  might  be 
produced  in  evidence — and  that  the  piece  which  he  now  pro- 
duced was  that  which  had  been  taken  from  Mr.  Montenero. 

I  perceived  great  concern  in  the  countenance  of  the  magistrate, 
who,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Montenero,  asked  him  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  defence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,   "  I  acknowledge  that  to  be  the 
M2  .      „,,,, 
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gun  vhicb  vra  wrested  from  my  hands  by  the  lulor ;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  1  attempted  with  that  gun  to  defend  my  family 
and  my  home  from  immediate  violence.  I  am,  however,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  happy  to  have  escaped  liaving  injured  any  person, 
even  in  the  roost  justifiable  cause,  for  the  piece  did  not  go  ofi^ 
it  only  flaabed  in  the  pan." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  aud  the  magistrate,  "  the  piece  is  still 

The  guD  was  tried,  and  it  was  found  to  be.  empty  both  of 
powder  and  ball.  As  the  magistrate  returned  the  piece  to  the 
man,  I  came  forward  and  asked  leave  (o  examine  it.  I  observed 
to  the  magistrate,  that  if  the  piece  had  been  Bred,  the  inude  of 
the  barrel  must  retain  marks  of  the  discharge,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inside  of  the  barrel  was  perfectly  smooth  and  clean. 
To  this  the  man  replied,  that  he  had  cleaned  the  piece  when 
he  brought  it  home,  which  might  indeed  have  been  true.  At  this 
moment,  I  recollBcled  a  circumstance  that  I  bad  lately  heard 
fVom  the  ofRcers  in  the  countr;,  who  had  been  talking  about  a 
fowling-piece,  and  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  fire-arms  are 
sometimes  proved '.  Upon  examination,  I  found  that  what  I 
suspected  might  be  just  possible  was  actually  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  piece  in  question — the  toucb-hole  bad  never  been  bored 
through,  though  the  piece  was  marked  as  proof!  I  never  shall 
forget  the  satisfactiou  which  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  the 
humane  magistrate,  who  from  the  beginning  had  suspected 
the  evidence,  whom  he  knew  from  former  delinquency.  The 
man  was  indeed  called  an  ironmonger,  but  his  was  one  of  thoae 
aid  iron  shopi  which  were  known  to  be  receptacles  of  stolen  goods 
of  various  descriptions.  To  my  surprise,  it  now  appeared  that 
this  man's  name  was  Dutton  :  he  was  the  very  Dutton  who  had 
formerly  been  Jacob's  rival,  and  who  had  been  under  Lord  Mow- 
bray's protection.  Time  and  intemperance  had  altered  him  so 
mnch,  that  I  had  not,  till  I  heard  his  name,  the  slightest  recol- 
lection of  his  face.  What  his  motive  for  appearbg  against  Mr. 
Montenero  might  he,  whether  it  was  hatred  to  him  as  being  the 
patron  of  Jacob,  whom  Dutton  envied  and  detested,  or  whether 
Dutton  was  instigated  by  some  other  and  higher  person,  I  shall 

1  See  Hinton  on  Gunnery. 
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not  now  itop  to  inquire.  As  he  hod  not  been  put  upon  hit  oath, 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  perj  ury  ;  he  wai  discharged  unidst  tho 
hootings  of  the  mob.  Notwithstanding  their  prejudice  sgainat 
the  Jews,  and  their  roge  againil  a  Jew  oho  had  harboured,  aa  they 
conceived,  two  eoneealed  papists  and  a  priest,  yet  the  moment  an 
attempt  to  bear  false  witness  against  Mr.  Montenero  appeared, 
tbc  people  took  bis  part.  In  England  the  mob  is  always  in 
bvour  of  truth  and  innocence,  wherever  these  are  made  clearly 
evident  to  their  aenses.  Pleased  with  themielvea  for  their  im- 
partiality, it  was  not  difOcult  at  this  moment  for  me  to  canvincs 
then),  as  I  did,  that  Mr.  Montenero  had  not  harboured  either 
papist!  or  priest.  The  mob  gave  ub  three  cheers.  As  we  passed 
through  the  crowd,  1  saw  Jacob  and  the  orange-woman — 'the 
orange-woman,  with  broad  expanded  face  of  joy,  stretched  op 
faeranns,  and  shouted  loud,  that  all  the  mob  might  hear.  Jacob, 
little  accustomed  to  sympathy,  and  in  the  habit  of  repressing  his 
emotions,  stood  as  one  unmoved  or  dumb,  tilt  his  eyes  met  mine, 
and  then  suddenly  joy  spread  over  his  features  and  flashed  from 
his  dark  eyes — that  was  a  face  of  delight  I  never  can  forget;  but 
I  could  not  stay :  I  hutened  to  be  the  first  to  tell  Berenice  of 
her  father's  safety,  and  of  the  proof  which  all  the  world  had  had 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  againit  him.  I  ran  up  (o  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  was  alone.     Shefunted  in  my  arms. 

And  now  you  think,  that  when  she  came  to  herself,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  my  fears,  all  my  suspense — you  think  that  her  love, 
her  gratitude,  overcame  the  abjection,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  has  hitherto  been  called  invincible — alas !  you  ara  mis- 
taken. 

I  was  obliged  to  resign  Berenice  to  the  care  of  her  attendants. 
A  short  time  aflerwarda  I  received  from  her  father  the  following 


"My  obligations  to  yon  are  great,  so  is  my  affection  for  you; 
but  the  happiness  of  my  child,  as  well  aa  your  happiness,  is  at 
■take. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  my  gratitude — my  daughter  and  you  most 
Berer  meet  again,  or  must  meet  to  part  no  more. 

"  I  cannot  yet  decide :  if  I  shall  be  aatisfied  that  the  obstacle 
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do  not  exist,  ihe  ibal]  be  youn ;  if  it  da  exiit,  we  lail  the  fint 
of  next  month  for  America,  and  jov,  Mr.  Harrington,  will  not 
be  tbe  onlj,  or  perhaps  the  moat,  unhappy  person  of  the  three. 

"  A.  MoNIEHEKO." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
The  Sunday  after  the  riots,  I  happened  to  see  Mr«.  Coates,  is 
we  were  coming  out  of  St.  George's  church.  She  was  not  in  fall- 
blown,  happy  importance,  bb  formerlf  :  she  looked  ill  and  melai>- 
cholj  ;  or,  as  one  of  her  city  neighbours,  who  was  following  her 
out  of  church,  expressed  it,  quite  "  crest-fallen."  I  heard  some 
whispering  that  "  things  were  going  wrong  at  home  with  the 
Coatea'e — that  the  world  was  going  down  hill  with  the  alde> 

But  a  lady,  who  was  quite  a  stranger,  though  she  did  me  ths 
honour  to  speak  to  me,  explained  that  it  was  "  no  such  thing — 
worth  a  plum  atiU,  if  be  be  worth  a  farthing.  Tia  only  that  abe 
was  greatly  put  out  of  her  way  taat  week,  and  frightened,  till  well 
nigh  beude  herself,  by  them  rioters  that  came  and  aet  fire  to  one 
of  the  Coatea'a,  Mr.  Peter's,  warehouse.  Now,  though  poor 
Mn.  Coatea,  you'd  think,  is  so  plump  and  atout  to  look  at,  she  ii 
as  nervous  I — youVe  no  notion,  sir  ! — shakes  like  an  aapen  leaf, 
if  she  but  takea  a  cup  of  green  tea — so  I  prescribe  bohea.  But 
there  she's  curtsying,  and  nodding,  and  kissing  hands  to  yon,  air, 
Me '. — and  can  tell  you,  no  doubt,  alt  about  herself." 

Mrs.  Coatea's  deplorably  placid  countenance,  tremulona 
muscles,  and  lamentable  voice  and  manner,  confirmed  to  me  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  she  had  been  frightened  nearly  out 
of  her  aenaea. 

"Why  now,  sir,  after  all,"  said  she,  "  I  begin  to  find  what 
foola  we  were,  when  we  made  auch  a  piece  of  work  one  election 
year,  and  aaid  that  no  soldiers  should  come  into  the  town,  'cause 
we  were  free  Britom,  Why,  Lord  'a  mercy  !  'tis  a  great  deal 
better  maxim  to  sleep  aafe  in  our  beds  than  tobe^«Br«(oiu  and 
burnt  to  deatli'." 

1  Vide  Hrt.  Fioizi'a  Lettm. 
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Persona  of  higher  jtreteniions  to  undenlanding  and  courage 
thaa  poor  Mrs.  Co&tei,  teemed  at  tbia  time  ready  to  adopt  ber 
muizn;  and  patriot!  feared  that  it  might  become  the  national 


No  aoooei  were  oidel  and  tranquillity  perfectly  re-eatabliahed 
in  the  city,  than  the  public  in  general,  and  party  politiciana  in 

patticiilar,  were  intent  upon  the  triala  of  the  rioters,  and  more 
upon  the  queation  whether  the  military  had  nippressed  the  riola 
canititu^oiially  or  uhconatitutionally.  It  was  a  queation  to  be 
■aimly  debated  in  parliament ;  and  thig,  after  the  manner  in 
■hich  great  public  and  little  private  inteiesta,  in  the  choiu  of 
hiunsn  events,  are  continually  linked  together,  proved  of  impor- 
tant consequence  to  me  and  my  love  affairs. 

A  call  of  the  house  brought  my  father  to  town,  contrary  to 
Ilia  Till,  and  consequently  in  ill-humour.  This  ill-humour  was 
increased  by  the  perplexing  situation  in  which  be  found  himaelf, 
with  hia  possiona  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  his  principle* 
on  the  other :  hating  the  papists,  and  loving  the  ministry.  In 
his  aecret  soul,  my  father  cried  with  the  rioters,  "  No  papists  j — 
no  French  I — no  Jews  ! — no  wooden  shoes  I"  but  a  cry  against 
gnemment  was  abhorrent  to  his  very  naturf.  My  conduct, 
*itii  regard  to  the  riot  at  Mr.  Montenero's,  and  towards  the 
lioten,  by  whom  he  had  been  falsely  accused,  my  father  heard 
•poken  of  with  approbation  in  the  political  circles  which  he 
nioit  reverenced  ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  pleased,  he  confessed, 
to  hear  that  his  son  bod  so  properly  conducted  himself:  but 
■till  it  was  all  in  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  father  of  that 
JeneM  whose  very  name  was  intolerable  to  his  ear. 

"So,  Harrington,  my  boy,  you've  gained  great  credit,  I  find, 
ly  your  conduct  last  Wednesday  night.  Very  lucky,  too,  for 
JMD  mother's  friend.  Lady  de  Brantefield,  that  you  were  where 
yon  wete.  But  after  all,  sir,  what  the  devil  busineaa  had  you 
there  I — and  again  on  Thursday  morning  i — J  acknowledge  that 
>sa  a  good  bit  you  made,  about  the  gun — but  I  wish  it  had 
iieen  in  the  defence  of  some  good  Christian  ;  what  business  has  a 
Jew  with  a  gun  at  all  ! — Qovemment  knows  best,  to  be  sure ; 
lut  I  split  agunst  ^em  once  before,  tbree-and-twenty  years 
sgo,  on  the  naturalization  bill.  What  is  this  cry  which  the 
people  set  up! — 'No  Jewa! — no  icooilen  thoei !' — ha!  ha!  ha  t 
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— the  iogt  I — but  thejr  carried  it  ti>o  far,  Ae  rascals  I — When  it 
comes  to  Ibrovring  itoneB  at  gentlemen's  carriages,  and  pulling 
4owii  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  dwelling-bouses,  it's  a  mob 
and  s  riot,  and  the  rioters  deserve  ceiiainly  to  be  hanged — tmi 
I'm  heartily  glad  mj  aon  has  come  forward,  Mrs.  Harrington, 
and  has  taken  a  decided  and  distinguished  part  in  bringing  tha 
ofiendera  to  juitice.  But,  Harrington,  pray  tell  me  now,  joimg 
gentleman,  about  that  Jewess." 

Before  I  opened  my  lips,  something  in  the  turn  of  my 
physiognomy  enraged  my  father  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  came  into  his  face,  and,  starting  up,  he  cried, 
"Don't  answer  me,  sir—l  ask  no  questions — 1  don't  want  to 
hear  any  thing  about  the  matter !  Only  ■/— if,  sir — if — that's 
all  I  have  to  say — if — by  Jupiter  Amman — sir,  I  won't  heal  a 
word — B  syllable  !  You  only  wish  to  explain — I  won't  have 
any  explanation — 1  have  business  enough  on  my  hands,  without 
listening  to  a  madman's  nonsense  1" 

My  father  began  to  open  his  morning's  packet  of  letters  and 
newspapers.  One  letter,  which  had  been  directed  to  his  house 
in  the  country,  and  which  had  followed  him  to  town,  seemed  to 
alarm  him  terribly.  He  put  the  letter  into  my  mother's  hand, 
cursed  all  the  post-masters  in  England,  who  were  none  of  them 
to  blame  for  its  not  reaching  him  sooner,  colled  tor  his  hat  and 
cane,  said  he  must  go  instantly  to  the  city,  but  "  feared  all  was 
too  late,  and  that  we  were  undone."  With  this  comfortable 
assurance  he  left  us.  The  letter  was  from  a  broker  in  Lombard- 
street,  who  did  business  for  my  father,  and  who  wrote  to  let  him 
know  that,  "in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  great  brewery 
in  the  late  riots,  several  mercantile  houses  had  been  injured. 
Alderman  Coates  had  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  it  was 
l^d  :  his  house  had  closed  on  Saturday;  and  it  was  feared  that 
Baldwin's  bank  would  not  stand  the  run  made  on  it." 

Now  in  Baldwin's  bank,  as  my  mother  informed  me,  my  father 
had  eight  days  before  lodged  30,0001.,  the  purchase  money  of 
that  estate  which  he  bad  been  obliged  to  sell  to  pay  for  his 
three  elections.  This  sum  was,  in  fact,  every  shilling  of  it  dna 
to  creditors,  who  bad  become  clamorous ;  and  "  if  tAube  gone," 
fud  my  mother,  "  we  are  lost  indeed  ! — this  house  must  go,  and 
the  carriages,  and  every  thing:  the  Essex  estate  is  all  wa  shall 
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htve  left,  and  live  tliere  u  we  can — -rery  31  it  must  be,  to  ui 
vho  have  been  med  to  affluence  and  luxui^.  Your  fiitber,  who 
eipeeta  bis  table,  and  every  individual  article  of  his  eatabliih- 
mmt,  to  be  in  tbe  first  «tyle,  ai  if  by  magic,  without  ever 
tefipcting  on  the  meani,  but  juat  inviting  people,  and  leaving  it 
to  me  to  entertain  them  properiy — oh  1  I  know  bow  bitterly  he 
would  feel  even  retrenchment! — and  tAii  would  he  ruin  j  and 
every  thbg  that  vexes  him  of  late  brings  on  directly  a  iit  of  the 
goat — and  then  you  know  what  his  temper  is !  Heaven  knows 
*hat  I  had  to  go  through  with  my  nerves,  and  my  delicat« 
liealth,  during  thelait  fit,  which  came  on  tbe  very  day  after  we 
left  you,  and  lasted  lix  weeki,  and  which  he  sets  down  to  your 
ucount,  Harrington,  and  to  the  account  of  your  Jewess." 

I  had  too  much  feeling  for  my  mother's  present  distress  to 
incresae  hei  agilatton  hy  saying  any  thing  on  this  tender  subject. 
I  let  ber  accuse  me  as  she  pleased— and  she  very  soon  began  to 
defend  me.  The  accounts  she  had  heard  in  various  letters  of 
the  notice  that  had  been  taken  of  Miss  Montenero  hy  some  of 
die  leading  persona  in  the  fashionable  world,  the  proposals  that 
lud  been  made  to  her,  and  especially  the  addresses  of  Lord 
Moabray,  which  had  been  of  sufficient  publicity,  had  made,  I 
tmni,  a  considerable  alteration  in  my  mother's  judgment  or 
'eelings.  She  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  my  father  was  so 
violently  prejudiced  aud  obstinate,  for  that,  after  all,  it  would 
not  be  an  unprecedented  manii^.  My  mother,  after  a  pause, 
vent  on  to  say,  that  though  she  was  not,  she  hoped,  an  inte~ 
retted  person,  and  should  scorn  the  idea  of  her  son's  being  a 
fortmie-hunter — and  indeed  I  had  given  pretty  sufBcie&t  proof 
thit  I  was  not  of  that  description  of  suitors ;  yet,  if  the  Jewess 
were  really  amiable,  and  as  capable  of  generous  attachment,  it 
would  he,  my  mother  at  last  acknowledged,  the  best  thing  I 
could  do,  to  secure  an  independent  establishment  with  the  wife 
of  my  choice. 

I  was  just  gmng  to  telt  my  mother  of  the  conversation  that  I 
bad  had  with  Mr.  Montenero,  and  of  the  cbtlaele,  when  ber 
mind  reverted  to  the  Lombard-street  letter,  and  to  Baldwin's 
bsnk ;  and  for  a  full  hour  we  discussed  the  probability  of 
Baldwin's  ttauding  or  failing,  though  neither  of  us  had  any 
meatts  of  judging— -of  this,  being  perhaps  the  least  anxious  of  tbe 
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tvo,  I  became  lenuble  the  firet  I  finiihed,  hf  sladoning  1117- 
Klf  at  the  window  to  vatch  for  my  fathet'i  relum,  of  which  I 
promised  to  give  ray  mother  notice,  if  she  would  lie  down  quiedy 
on  the  eofa,  and  try  to  compoae  ber  apirits ;  she  had  given  orden 
to  be  denied  to  all  viiitora,  but  every  knock  at  the  door  tnade  her 
start,  and  "  There 'a  your  father!  There's  Mr.  Harrington!" 
was  fifty  times  repeated  before  the  hour  when  it  wu  even 
possible  that  my  father  could  have  returned  irom  the  city. 

When  the  probable  time  came  and  pasaed,  when  it  grew  later 
and  later  without  my  father's  appearing,  our  anxiety  and  im- 
patience rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 

At  latt  I  gave  my  mother  notice  that  I  saw  among  the  walken 
at  the  end  of  the  street  which  joined  our  square,  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  cane. 

"  But  there  are  so  many  elderly  gentlemen  with  canes,"  said 
my  mother,  joining  me  at  the  window.  "  Is  it  Mr.  Harrington  t" 

"  It  ii  very  like  my  father,  ma'am.  Now  you  can  see  him 
plainly  picking  his  way  over  the  crosMng." 

"  He  is  looking  down,"  said  my  mother ;  "  that  ii  a  very  bad 
ugn. — But  is  he  not  looking  up  now  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  and  now  he  is  taking  snuff. " 

"Taking  snuff!  is  he  ?  Then  there  is  some  hope,"  aaid  my 
mother. 

During  the  lait  forty  yards  of  my  father's  waik,  we  each  drew 
inaumerable  and  often  opposite  conclusions,  from  hia  glightesl 
gestures  and  motions,  interpreting  them  all  as  favourable  or  uu- 
&vourabte  oraena.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  my  mothet'i 
pretat&nenU  varied  fifty  times.  At  length  came  his  knock  st 
the  door.  My  mother  grew  pale — to  her  ear  it  said  "all's  loat;" 
to  mine  it  sounded  like  "  all's  safe." 

"  He  stays  to  take  off  hia  great  coat  I  ■  good  sign ;  but  be 
comes  heavily  up  stairs." 

Our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door — he  opened  it,  and  advanced 
towards  us  without  uttering  one  syllable. 

"  All's  lost — and  all's  safe,"  said  my  father.  "  My  fbrtune'i 
safe,  Mrs.  Harrington." 

"  What  becomes  of  your  presentiments,  my  dear  motherf 
■aid  I. 

"Thank  Heaveul"  said  my  mother,  "I  was  wrong  for  once." 
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"You  miglit  thank  Heaven  for  more  than  once,  madam," 
aaid  m^  father. 

"  But  then  what  did  jou  mean  by  all'i  lost,  Mr.  Harrington  j 
if  aira  safe,  how  can  all  be  lost  7" 

"  My  all,  Mre.  Harrington,  u  not  all  fortune.  Then  ii  aneh 
a  Qatig  at  credit  as  well  aa  fortune,  Mn.  Harrington." 

"  But  if  you  have  not  lost  your  fortune,  you  have  not  loet  your 
credit,  I  prenune,"  laid  my  mother. 

"  I  have  a  character  a«  a  gentleman,  Mr*.  Harringtou." 
"  Of  eouree." 

"  A  character  for  consistency,  Mn.  Harrington,  to  preserve." 
"  Tii  a  hard  thing  to  precerre,  no  doubt,"  aaid  my  mother. 
'*  But  I  with  you'd  apeak  plun,  for  myjervei  can't  bear  it." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you,  Mn.  Harrington,  your  nerrei  have  a 
great  deal  to  bear  yet.     What  will  your  nervea  feel,  madam — 
what  will  your  enthmiaara  aay,  air — when  1  tell  you,  that  I  have 
lost  my  heart  to — a  Jewess!" 
"Berenice!"  cried  I. 

"Intposaiblel"  cried  my  mother.  "How  came  you  to  see 
hert" 

"  lliat's  not  for  you  to  know  yet ;  but  fint,  young  gentleman, 
you  who  are  hanging  ou  tenter-hooka,  you  mutt  hang  there  a 
little  longer." 

"  Aa  long  as  you  pleaae,  my  dear  father,"  aaid  I. 
"  Tour  dearfathtr! — ay,  I'm  verj'  dear  to  you  now,  because 
you  are  in  hopes,  sir,  I  aball  turn  fool,  and  break  my  vow  into 
the  bargain  ;  but  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  my  good  air — I 
have  some  consistency." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  your  conaistency,  for  mercy'a  sake,  Mr. 
Harrington,"  said  my  mother,  "only  tell  us  your  story,  for  I 
really  am  dying  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  so  weak." 

"  King  the  bell  for  dinner,"  said  my  father,  "for  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton's so  weak,  I'll  keep  my  story  till  after  dinner."  My  mother 
protested  she  was  quite  strong,  and  we  both  held  my  father  fast, 
inriiting — he  being  in  lucb  excellent  humour  and  spirits  that  we 
might  insist — insisting  upon  his  telling  hit  atory  before  he  ahould 
have  any  dinner. 

"  Where  was  I  f"  said  he. 

« You  know  best,"  said  my  mother;  "you  sud  yon  had  loit 
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your  heart  to  a  Jeweu,  and  Harrington  excUimed  Berenke  I 
and  that's  all  I've  heard  jet" 

"  Ver;  well,  then,  let  lu  leave  Berenice  for  die  preeent  " — I 
groaned — "and  go  to  her  father,  Mr.  Monlenero,  and  to  a  certain 
Mn.  Coatee." 

"  Mr>.  Coaleil  did  you  see  her  toot"  cried  my  mother; 
"  jou  leem  to  have  eeen  every  body  in  the  worid  this  moming, 
Mr.  Harrington.  How  happened  it  that  yon  saw  vulgar  Mr. 
CoatesI" 

"  Unless  I  shot  my  eyes,  how  can  I  avoid  seeing  vulgar 
people,  madam  T  and  how  can  I  tell  my  story,  Mrs.  HHrrington, 
if  you  interrupt  me  perpetually,  to  aak  bow  I  came  to  see  every 
loul  and  body  I  menlioi^" 

"I  will  interrupt  you  no  more,"  iddmy  mother,  submiirively, 
for  she  was  curious. 

I  placed  an  ann-ehair  for  my  father — in  my  whole  life  I  never 
felt  BO  dutiful  or  so  impatient. 

"There,  now,"  said  my  father,  taking  his  seat  in  the  chair, 
"if  you  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  ma  any  more,  I  will  tell 
you  my  Htory  regularly.  I  went  to  Baldwin's  bank  :  I  found  a 
great  crowd,  all  pressing  their  demands — the  clerks  as  busy  a* 
they  could  be,  and  all  putting  a  good  face  upon  the  matter.  The 
head-clerk  I  saw  wai  vexed  at  the  sight  of  me — he  came  out 
from  behind  his  desk,  and  begged  I  would  go  up  slurs  to  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  was  shown  up  st^rs  to 
Mr.  Baldwin,  with  whom  1  found  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike 
foreign-looking  man. 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,  ma'am — Mr.  Montenero :  it  is  well  you  did 
not  either  of  you  interrupt  me  to  tell  me  his  name,  for  if  you 
had,  I  would  not  have  told  you  a  word  more.  Well,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  evidently  wishing  oie  at  the  devil,  came  forward  to 
receive  me,  and,  in  great  perplexity,  said  he  would  be  at  my 
command  ;  he  would  settle  my  business  immediately  ;  but  must 
beg  my  pardon  for  five  minutes,  while  be  settled  with  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  MtmUnero.  On  bearing  the  name,  I  am  sure 
my  look  would  have  said  plain  enough  to  any  man  alive  but 
Baldwin,  that  I  did  not  choose  to  be  introduced;  but  Baldwin 
has  no  breeding :  so  it  was  Mr.  Mmtentro,  Mr.  Harrntgloi^^ 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Montenero.     I  bowed,  and  wished  the  Jew 
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in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Baldwin  along  vith  him.  I  then  took  np  ft 
nempaper  aod  retreated  to  the  window,  begging  that  1  might 
not  be  any  intemiption.  The  cursed  paper  wm  four  days  old, 
10  I  put  it  down ;  and  as  I  itood  looking  at  nothing  out  of  the 
viodow,  ItlTeard  Baldwin  going  on  with  your  Jew.  They  hod  a 
load  of  papers  on  the  table,  which  Baldwin  kept  ahuffling,  ag  he 
talked  about  the  lonei  the  house  had  guataioed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Alderman  CoaCes,  and  the  sad  bankruptcy  of  the  execu- 
tors. Baldwin  seaaoned  high  with  compliments  to  the  Jew  upon 
hii  known  liberality  and  generosity,  and  was  trying  to  get  him 
lo  enter  into  some  ■ecuritj',  which  the  Jew  refused,  saying  that 
■bat  he  gave  he  gave  willingly,  hut  he  would  not  enter  into 
lecurity ;  he  added,  that  the  alderman  and  his  family  had  been 
DDJusliliahlj  extravagant ;  but  on  condition  that  all  was  given 
np  fairly  to  the  creditors,  and  a  new  couise  entered  upon,  he 
and  hia  daughter  would  take  care  that  the  widow  should  be 
loDvided  for  properly.  As  principal  creditor,  Mr.  Baldwin 
WDold,  by  thia  means,  he  first  satisfied.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  all  the  Jew  ntid  was  fair  enough,  and  firm  loo; 
hut  when  be  bad  said  and  done,  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  go 
tway.  He  and  Baldwin  came  to  the  window  to  which  I  had 
retreated,  and  Baldwin,  like  a  city  bear  as  he  ia,  got  in  hi* 
awkward  vriiy  between  us,  and  seizing  one  button  of  my  coat 
and  one  of  Mr.  Montenero'a,  held  us  there  face  to  face,  while  he 
■ent  on  talking  of  my  demand  on  the  house. 

"'You  Bee,  Mr.  Harrington,'  aaid  he,  'how  we  are  circum- 
■tanced.  The  property  of  the  firm  is  able  to  answer  all  fair 
demands  in  due  course.  But  here's  a  set  and  h  run  made  against 
HI,  and  no  house  could  stand  without  the  assistance,  that  is,  the 
foriKBrance  of  Aiends — that's  what  we  must  look  to.  Some  of 
our  friends,  in  particular  Mr.  Montenero,  have  been  very  friendly 
indeed — very  handsome  and  Uberal — and  we  have  nothing  to 
lay;  we  cannot,  in  reason,  expect  him  to  do  more  for  the 
Cosles's  or  for  na.'  And  then  came  accounts  of  the  eiecutort, 
k.,  in  bis  banking  jargon. 

"What  the  deuce  was  all  thia  to  me,  yon  know?  and  how 
swkward  I  felt,  held  by  the  button  there,  to  rejudge  Mr.  Monte- 
nero's  acts !  I  had  nothing  for  it  bat  my  snuff-box.  But 
Baldwin's   a  mere   clerk — cannot   gucM   at  the   feelings  of  > 
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gentleman.  Mr.  Montenero,  I  obsarved,  looked  down  upon 
Baldwin  ail  tbe  time  with  so  much  the  air  of  a  high-bred 
gentleman,  that  I  began  to  think  he  could  not  be  the  Jew — 
Montenero. 

"Baldwin,  itill  thinking  only  of  holding  him  up  aa  ec 
exunple  to  me,  went  on,  laying,  'Mr.  Montenero,  who  is  a 
foreigner,  and  a  atranger  to  the  houie,  has  done  to  and  Bo,  and 
we  trust  out  old  friends  will  do  as  much — Mr.  Harrington  in 
particular.  There's  our  books  on  the  lahle,  open  to  Mr. 
Harrington — he  will  see  we  shall  be  provided  on  the  fifteenth 
instant;  but,  in  short,  if  Mr.  Harrington  draws  bis  30,00(M. 
to-day,  he  dnTes  us  to  pay  in  sixpences — so  there's  the  case.' 
In  short,  it  came  to  this  ;  if  I  drew,  I  certainly  ruined  ihem  ;  if 
I  did  not  draw,  I  ran  a  great  hazard  of  being  ruined  myself. 
No,  Baldwin  would  not  have  it  that  way — so  when  he  bad  stated 
it  oAer  his  own  fashion,  and  put  it  into  and  out  of  his  banker's 
jargon,  it  came  out  to  be,  that  if  I  drew  directly  I  was  certain 
to  lose  the  whole ;  and  if  I  did  not  draw,  I  should  have  a  good 
chance  of  losing  a  great  part  I  pulled  my  button  away  from 
the  fellow,  and  without  listening  to  any  more  of  his  jabbering, 
for  I  saw  he  was  onlj  speaking  agaiiut  time,  and  all  on  his  own 
ude  of  the  question,  I  turned  to  look  at  tbe  books,  of  which  I 
knew  I  never  should  make  head  or  tail,  being  no  auditor  of 
accounts,  hut  a  plain  country  gentleman.  While  I  was  turning 
over  their  confounded  day-hooks  and  ledgers  in  despair,  your 
Jew,  Harringttin,  came  up  to  me,  and  with  such  a  manner  as  1 
did  not  conceive  a  Jew  could  have — but  he  is  a  Spanish  Jew — 
that  makes  all  the  difference,  I  suppose — '  Mr.  Harrington,' 
said  be,  '  though  I  am  a  atranger  to  you,  permit  me  to  offer  my 
services  in  this  business-^I  have  some  right  to  do  so,  as  I  have 
accepted  of  services,  and  am-  under  real  obligadona  to  Mr. 
Harrington,  your  son,  a  young  gentleman  for  whom  I  feel  the 
highest  attachment  as  well  as  gratitude,  but  of  whom  I  will  now 
say  only,  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  saving  my 
life  and  my  chatacter.  His  father  cannot,  therefore,  I  think, 
refuse  to  let  me  show  at  least  some  sense  of  the  obligations  I 
have  willingly  received.  My  collection  of  Spanish  pictures, 
wbich,  witiiout  your  son's  exertions,  I  conid  not  have  saved  on 
the    night  of   tbe   riot,    has    treen    estimated   by    your   best 
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are  at  this  moment  ready  Ui  pay  down  30,000J.  for  a  few  of 
these  pictoiea :  tbis  will  Becure  Mr.  Harrington's  demand  on 
this  house.  If  you,  Mr.  Baldwin,  pay  bim,  before  three  hours 
are  over  the  money  shail  be  with  you.  It  is  no  lacrifice  of  my 
taste  or  of  my  pictures,'  continued  your  noble  Jew,  in  answer  to 
my  scruples :  'I  lodge  them  with  three  different  bankers  only 
for  security  for  the  money.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  standi  the  storm, 
we  are  all  as  we  were — my  pictures  into  the  bargain.  If  the 
wont  happen,  I  lose  only  a  few  instead  of  all  my  collection.' 

"This  was  very  generous — quite  noble,  but  you  know  1  am  an 
obstinate  dd  fellow.  I  had  still  the  Jewess,  the  daughter, 
running  in  my  bead,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  was  to  be  asked 
for  my  consent,  you  know,  Harrington,  or  some  sly  underplot  of 
that  kind. 

"Mr.  Montenero  has  a  quick  eye — 1  perceived  that  he  saw 
into  my  thonghta ;  bnt  we  could  not  speak  to  ourpurpose  before 
Baldwin,  and  Baldwin  would  never  think  of  stirring,  if  one  was 
dying  to  get  him  out  of  the  room.  Luckily,  however,  he  was 
called  away  by  one  of  the  clerks. 

"  Then  Mr.  Montenero,  who  speaks  more  to  the  point  than 
any  man  I  ever  heard,  spoke  directly  of  your  love  for  his  daugh- 
ter, and  said  he  understood  that  it  would  not  be  a  match  that  I 
should  approve.  I  pleaded  my  principles  and  religious  diSicuI* 
ties : — he  replied,  '  We  need  not  enter  into  that,  for  the  present 
bosiness  I  must  consider  as  totally  independent  of  any  view  to 
future  connexion ; '  — if  his  daughter  was  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow to  another  man,  he  should  do  esactly  the  same  as  he 
now  proposed  to  do.  He  did  not  lessen  her  fortune; — he  should 
waj  nothing  of  what  her  sense  of  gratitude  was  and  ought  to  be — 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 

"  When  I  found  that  my  Jupiter  Ammott  was  in  no  danger, 
and  that  the  love  afiair  was  to  be  kept  clear  out  of  die  question, 
I  was  delighted  with  your  generous  Jew,  Harrington,  and  I 
frankly  accepted  his  ofi^r.  Baldwin  came  in  again,  was  quite 
happy  when  he  heard  how  it  was  settled,  gave  me  three  drafts  at 
thirty-one  days  for  my  money  on  the  bankers  Mr.  Montenero 
named :  here  I  have  tbem  safe  in  my  pocket.  Mr.  Montenero 
then  said,  he  would  go  immediately  and  perform  his  part  of  the 
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buiinesi ;  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  be  begged  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
tell  hit  daugbter  tbat  be  would  call  for  her  in  an  honr. 

"  I  DOW,  for  the  fint  time,  undeiatood  that  the  daughter  nag  in 
the  house  ;  and  I  certainlj  felt  a  curioaitj  to  see  her.  Baldwin 
told  me  she  was  settling  some  business,  signing  some  papers  in 
favour  of  poor  Mrs.  Castes,  the  alderman's  widow.  He  added, 
that  the  Jewess  waa  a  charming  creature,  and  as  generoiu  aeher 
father ; — he  told  all  she  had  done  for  this  widow  and  her 
children,  on  account  of  some  kindneasber  mother  had  received  ia 
early  life  from  the  Giates's  fainil;  ;  and  then  there  was  a  history 
of  some  other  famil;  of  Manesssa — 1  never  heard  Baldwin 
eloquent  but  this  day,  in  ipeaking  of  your  Jsweas : — Harrington, 
I  believe  he  is  in  love  with  her  liiinself.  I  said  I  should  like  to 
tee  ber,  if  it  could  be  managed. 

"  Nothing  easier,  if  I  would  partake  of  a  cold  collation  juat 
•erring  in  the  next  room  for  the  friends  of  the  house. 

"Yon  know  the  nearer  a  man  is  to  being  ruined,  the  better  he 
must  entertain  his  friends.  I  walked  into  the  next  room,  when 
collation  time  came,  and  I  aaw  Misa  Montenero.  Though  1  had 
g^ven  him  a  broad  hint — but  the  fellow  understands  nothing  hitt 
his  /  0  Ui—\ie  fell  to  introducing  of  course:  she  is  amoatinte- 
TesUng-looking  creature,  1  acknowledge,  my  boy,  if — abe  were 
not  a  Jewess.  I  thought  she  would  have  sunk  into  the  earth 
when  she  beard  my  name.     1  could  not  eat  one  morsel  of  the 

man's  collation — so RJng  for  dinner,  and  let  us  tay  no  more 

about  the  matter  at  present:  there  is  my  oath  against  it,  you 
know — riiere  is  an  end  of  the  matter — don't  let  me  bear  a  word 
ftom  you,  Harrington — I  am  tired  to  death,  quite  exhausted,  body 
and  mind." 

I  refrained  most  dutifully,  and  most  prudently,  from  saying 
one  word  more  on  the  subject,  till  my  father,  afier  dinner,  and 
after  being  refreshed  by  asoundand  long-protracted  sleep,  began 
again  to  apeak  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  omitted  to  call  them  the  Jew  and  Jewess.  He  eon- 
descended  to  say  repeatedly,  and  with  many  oaths,  that  they  both 
deserved  to  be  CbriHiani — that  if  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
^rl's  conversion,  even  he  would  overlook  the  father's  being  a 
Jew,  as  he  was  such  a  noble  fellow.  Love  could  do  wonders — as 
my  father  knew  when  he  was  a  young  man — perhaps  1  might 
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bring  about  her  coDTersion,  and  then  all  Tould  be  smooth  and 
right,  and  no  oath  against  it. 

I  thanlLed  mj  father  for  the  kind  conceasions  he  nov  appeared 
willing  to  make  for  my  happineM,  and  from  step  to  step,  at  each 
step  repealing  that  hs  did  not  want  to  hear  a  syllable  about  the 
matter,  he  made  ma  tdt  him  every  thing  that  had  patsed. 
Mowbray's  rivalship  and  treachery  excited  his  indignation  in  the 
highest  degree  :  be  was  heartily  glad  that  fellow  was  refised — 
he  liked  the  girl  for  refusing  him — some  spirit — he  liked  spirit — 
and  he  should  he  glad  that  hia  aon  carried  away  the  prize. 

He  interrupted  himself  to  tell  me  some  of  the  feats  of  gallantry 
of  his  younger  days,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  at  last 
carried  off  my  mother  from  a  rateal  of  a  rival — a  Lord  Mowbray 
of  those  times. 

When  my  father  had  got  to  this  point,  my  mother  ventured  to 
«ik  whether  I  had  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  propose,  autually  to 
pTigK)*e,  for  Miss  Montenero. 

Both  father  and  mother  turned  ahout,  end  asked,  "What 

I  repealed,  as  nearly  84  I  eonld,  Mr.  Montenero's  words — and 
I  produced  his  note. 

Bath  excited  surprise  and  curioaity. 

"  What  can  this  obstacle—thii  myaterion*  obstacle  bo !"  said 
my  mother. 

"  An  obstacle  on  their  side  I"  exclaimed  my  father :  "  is  that 

I  had  now,  at  least,  the  pleunre  of  enjoying  their  sympathy  : 
and  of  hearing  them  go  over  all  the  conjectures  by  which  1  had 
been  bewildered.  I  observed  that  the  less  chance  there  appeared 
to  be  of  the  match,  the  more  my  father  and  mother  inclined 
towards  it; 

"  At  least,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  hope  we  shall  know  what  the 
abjection  is." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,  after  all,  that  it  should  be  on  thtir 
tide,"  repeated  my  father. 

Hy  mother's  imagination,  and  my  firther's  pride,  were  both 
■trongly  excited;  and  I  let  them  work  without  interruption. 

Harrington.  " 


CHAPTER  XVir. 

Thb  lime  appointed  for  Mr.  MonUnero't  final  deciuou  ap> 
proBcIied.  In  a  few  Aayt  my  &te  was  to  b«  decided.  The 
Texel  that  wai  to  sail  for  America  was  contiiiuall;  before  my 
eyes. 

It  was  more  difficnlt  to '  ma  to  endure  the  suspense  of  these 
few  days  than  all  the  reiL  My  mother'a  sympathy,  and  the 
■troDg  interest  which  had  been  excited  oa  the  subject  in  my 
father's  mind,  were  at  first  highly  agreeable ;  but  there  was  so 
much  more  of  curiosity  and  of  pride  in  their  feelings  than  iu 
mine,  that  ftt  last  it  became  irksome  to  me  to  hear  their  con- 
jectures and  reflections.  I  did  not  like  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions— I  couid  not  hear  to  speak  of  Berenice,  or  evea  of  Mr. 
Hontenero. 

I  took  refuge  in  silence — my  mother  teproacbed  me  for  my 
dlence.     I  talked  on  fast  of  any  thbg  but  that  which  intereated 

My  mother  became  extremely  alarmed  for  my  health,  and 
I  belieTe  with  more  reason  than  usual ;  for  1  could  scarcely 
ntber  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  and  was  certainly  very  feverish ;  but 
■till  I  walked  about,  and  to  escape  from  the  constntiul  to  which 
I  put  myself  in  her  company,  to  avoid  giving  her  pain — to 
relieve  myself  from  her  hourly  fond  inquiries — from  the  eflbrt  of 
talking,  when  1  wished  to  be  silent — of  appearing  well,  and  in 
spirits,  when  I  was  ill,  and  when  my  heart  was  dying  within  me, 
I  escaped  from  her  presence  as  much  as  possthle.  To  feed  upon 
my  thoughts  in  solitude,  I  either  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  or 
walked  all  day  in  those  streets  where  I  was  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  knew  me,  or  whom  I  knew ;  and  there  I  was 
at  least  safe  from  all  notice,  and  secure  from  all  sympathy :  I 
am  sure  I  experienced  at  this  time  the  tmlb  of  what  some  one 
has  quaintly  but  justly  asserted,  that  an  individual  can  never 
fbel  more  completely  alone  than  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 

One  evening  when  I  was  retamiug  homewards  through  the 
city,  fatigued,  but  still  prolonging  my  walk,  that  1  might  not  he 
at  home  too  early  for  dinner,  1  was  met  and  stopped  by  Jacob : 
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I  bad  Dot  thought  of  him  lately,  and  when  t  looked  up  in  his 
face,  I  wai  surprised  hy  an  appearaace  of  great  perturbation. 
He  begged  pardon  for  stopping  me,  but  be  had  been  to  mj 
hoDw — he  bad  been  ail  aver  the  town  learchinff  for  me,  to  con- 
mll  me  about  a  sad  a^r,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  con- 
cemed.  We  were  not  far  from  Manessa'a,  the  Jeweller's  shop; 
I  went  b  there  with  Jacob,  a«  be  wished,  he  said,  that  1  should 
beat  Mr.  Manessa's  evidence  on  the  business,  aa  well  as  his  own. 
The  a^r  waa  this :  Lady  de  Brantefield  bad,  some  time  ago, 
brought  to  Mr.  Maneasa'«  »ome  very  fine  antique  jewels,  Ui  be 
TB-tet  (tar  her  daughter,  Ladj  Anne  Mowbray.  One  dajr,  imine- 
dittely  after  the  riot*,  both  the  ladieu  called  at  Mr.  Msneisa's, 
to  inquire  if  tbe  jewels  were  ready.  They  were  finiehed ;  the 
new  setting  was  approved:  but  Lady  de  Brontefield  having 
•ndered  great  losses  by  the  deatruction  of  her  bouse  and  furni- 
ture in  the  riots,  and  her  son,  Lord  Mowbray,  being  also  io 
great  pecuniary  diSicoltieB,  it  was  suggested  by  Lady  Anne 
Mowbray,  that  her  mother  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Manessa  could 
dispose  of  some  of  the  jewels,  without  letting  it  be  known  to 
whom  they  had  belonged.  Mr.  Maneasa,  willitig  to  oblige,  pro- 
■Diied  secresy,  and  offered  immediately  to  purchase  thejeweU 
bimMlf ;  in  consequence,  the  jewels  were  all  spread  out  upon  a 
iiule  table  in  the  back  parlour — no  one  present  but  Jacob, 
Mr.  Manessa,  and  the  two  ladies.  A  great  deal  of  conversation 
puKd,  and  the  ladies  were  a  long  time  settling  what  trinkets 
tbey  would  part  with. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  accommodate  at  once  the  personal 
•snity  of  the  daughter,  the  family  pride  of  the  mother,  and  their 
pecuniary  difBcultie*.  There  occurred,  in  particular,  a  question 
about  a  topai  ring,  of  considerable  value,  but  of  antique  setting, 
vhJch  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  wished  her  mother  to  part  with, 
iutead  of  some  more  fashionable  diamond  ornament  that  Lady 
Anne  wanted  to  keep  for  herself.  Lady  de  Brantelield  bad, 
bowever,  resisted  alt  her  daughter's  importunities — bad  talked  a 
vut  deal  about  the  ring — told  that  it  had  been  Sir  Josseline  de 
Mowbray's — that  it  had  come  into  his  possession  by  ducal  and 
piincely  descent — that  it  was  one  of  four  rings,  which  had  been 
ori^nally  a  present  bom  Pope  Innocent  to  King  John,  of  which 
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rings  there  vaa  a  full  description  in  Bome  old  chronicle',  and  in 
Mr.  Huine't  History  of  England,  to  which  her  ladyship  referred 
Mr.  Maneasa:  his  curioaity',  however,  was  perfectly  satisfied 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  was,  with  all  due  deference,  willing  to 
take  the  whole  upon  her  ladyship's  word,  without  presnniing  to 
Terify  her  authorities.  While  she  spoke,  she  took  the  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  put  it  into  Jacob's  hand,  desiring  to  know  if  he 
could  make  it  fit  her  finger  better,  as  it  was  rather  too  la^c 
Jacob  told  her  it  could  be  aaaily  leisened,  if  her  ladyship  would 
leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two  with  him.  But  her  ladyship  aaid  she 
could  not  let  Sir  Josseline's  ring  out  of  hec  own  sight,  it  was  (^ 
auch  inestimable  value.  The  troublesome  affair  of  satisfying 
both  the  vain  daughter  and  the  proud  mother  being  accom- 
plished— the  last  hows  were  made  at  the  door — the  carriage 
drove  away,  and  Manessa  and  Jacob  thanked  Heaven  that  they 
had  done  with  these  diffieuU  customen.  Two  hours  bad  scarcely 
elapsed  before  a  footman  came  from  Lady  de  &antefield  with 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Lady  de  Brantefield  informs  Mr.  Manessa  that  she  is  in  Ae 
greatest  anxiety — not  finding  Sir  Josseline  de  Mowbray's  ring 
on  her  finger,  upon  her  return  home.  Her  ladyship  now  recol- 
lects having  left  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Mr.  Manessa'a   shop- 

1  Rymei'i  Fodsn. 

lbs  subject  thao  Mr.  Mfmeaai  biLd.  but  yet  who  would  not  willingl;  lije 
from  their  feftti  to  gratifj  their  curiosit^i  tho  ponagc  it  here  giren  ^nx^ 
*^  loDocent  wrote  John  a  mollifpng  letter,  uid  sent  him  four  golden  rings, 

HDt,  by  infoTmiDg  bim  of  the  many  myBteria  which  were  implied  hy  it. 
He  beggad  him  to  conudor,  seriously,  the  Jam  of  the  ringa,  their  kuthAst, 
their  ■matter,  and  tbdr  caioUT.  Their  form,  be  said,  beiog  rouad.  thidawed 
ODt  etcroitf,  which  hu  neither  heginning  nor  end.  Their  nnmtwr,  foar, 
b^gaBquBie,  denoted  stoLdioeu  of  mind^  not  to  be  suhTerted  either  bf 
sdieTHty  at  proapeiity,  flied  for  ever  on  the  fonr  csrdmd  lirtnei.  Gold, 
which  i>  the  matter,  signieed  wiviom.  The  blue  of  the  apphire,  bdih. 
The  verdure  of  the  emerald,  hope.  The  rednea  of  the  ruby,  cbaritj.  Ami 
spleudODr  of  the  topaz,  good  worki."  "  Bj  these  coDceiti,"  continued  the 
hUtariaa,  "  Innocmt  endeavoursd  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  moat  in^ 
poitant  prengatif «  of  the  crown." 
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men,  a  young  mSQ  she  belieTea  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  the  only 
penon  except  Mr.  Manessa,  who  was  in  the  little  parlour,  while 
her  ladyship  and  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  were  there. 

"  Lady  de  Brantefield  requests  that  Mr.  Manessa  will  bring 
the  ling  Aimj^i/'  to  Lady  Warbeck'a,  Hanover-square,  where 
Lady  de  Branlefield  ia  at  present. 

"  Lady  de  Brantefield  desires  Mr.  M.  will  make  no  delay,  as 
hei  ladyship  must  remain  in  indescribable  anxiety  till  Sir 
Joaseline's  ring  shall  he  restored.  Her  ladyship  could  not 
answer  for  such  a  loss  to  her  family  and  posterity. 

Jacob  was  perfectly  certun  that  her  ladyship  had  not  left  tlie 
ring  with  him ;  nevertheless  he  made  diligent  search  for  it,  and 
•fterwarda  accompanied  Mr.  Manessa  to  Lady  Warbeck'a,  to 
Mnire  Lady  de  Brante&eld  that  the  ring  was  not  b  their  house. 
He  endeavoured  to  bring  to  her  recollection  her  having  put  it  on 
lier  finger  juat  before  she  got  into  the  carriage ;  but  this  her 
ladyibip  would  not  admit.  Lady  Anne  supported  her  mother'* 
anertioDS  ;  and  Lady  de  Brantefield  ended  by  being  haughtily 
angry,  declaring  she  would  not  be  contradicted  by  a  shopman, 
and  Qiat  she  was  positive  the  ring  had  never  been  returned  to 
her.  Within  eight-and-forty  hours  the  story  was  told  by  Lady 
de  Brantefield  and  her  friends  at  every  card-table  at  the  polite 
end  of  the  town,  and  it  was  spread  by  Lady  Anne  through  the 
]>a^  and  the  ball-rooms  ;  and  the  ladies'-maids  had  repeated  it, 
with  all  manner  of  exaggeration s,  through  their  inferior  but  not 
leas  eztensive  circles.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  character 
of  Mr.  Manessa's  house  waa  >hurt,  and  Jacob,  who  was  the 
person  accused  as  the  cause  of  it,  was  very  unhappy.  The  con- 
fidence Mr.  Manessa  had  in  him,  and  the  kindness  he  showed 
him.  increased  his  regreL  Lady  de  Brantefield  had,  in  a  high 
tone,  threatened  a  prosecution  for  the  value  of  her  inestmabU 
ring.  This  was  what  both  Jacob  and  Mr.  Manessa  would  have 
denred — a  public  trial,  they  knew,  would  bring  the  truth  to 
l%ht;  but  her  ladyship  was  probably  discouraged  by  her  legal 
adviaera  from  a  prosecution,  so  that  Mr.  Manessa  and  Jacob 
were  a^I  left  to  suffer  by  the  injustice  of  private  whisperings. 
Jacob  offered  to  replace,  aa  &r  as  he  could,  the  value  of  this 
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ring ;  but  in  Lady  de  Brantefield*»  opinion  nothing  could 
compenute  for  its  loss.  Poor  Jacob  wm  in  deepiur.  Before  I 
heard  this  storv,  I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  forced  my 
attention  from  my  own  afiain;  but  I  could  not  be  so  sellish  ai 
to  deiert  or  neglect  Jacob  in  his  diitresi.  I  went  irith  my 
mother  this  evening  to  see  Lady  de  Bnmtefleld ;  herladyahip 
was  atill  at  her  relation'!,  Lady  Warbeck's  house,  irhereihe  had 
apartments  to  herself,  in  which  she  could  receive  what-  company 
she  pleased.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  in  die  house  this  evening, 
out  Lady  de  Brantefield  never  mixed  in  what  she  called  idk 
gaieliet ;  she  abhorred  a  bustle,  as  it  infringed  upon  her  petsoaal 
dignity,  and  did  not  agree  with  her  internal  persuasion  that  she 
was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first  object  in  all  company.  We  found 
her  ladyship  in  her  own  retired  apartment ;  her  eyes  were  weak, 
and  the  room  had  so  little  light  in  it,  that  when  we  first  went  in, 
I  could  scarcely  distinguish  any  ol^ect;  I  saw,  however,  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  reading  to  her  ladyship,  rise  aa  we 
entered,  put  down  her  book,  and  prepare  to  retire.  My  mother 
stopped  her  as  she  was  passing,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  that  this 
was  a  young  person,  she  was  sure,  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  face  which  awakened  the  moat  paiofol 
associations  of  my  childhood. 

"  Did  not  I  perceive  any  likeness  ?"  my  mother  continued. 
"  But  it  was  so  many  years  since  I  had  seen  poor  Fowler,  and  I 
was  so  very  young  a  child,  no  wonder  I  should  not  in  the  least 
recollect" 

I  had  some  recollecdon — if  I  was  not  mistaken — I  stammered 
—I  stopped.  In  fact,  I  recollected  too  well  to  be  able  to  pay 
the  expected  complimenL  However,  after  I  hod  got  over  the 
first  involuntary  shudder,  I  tried  to  say  something  to  relieve  the 
embarrassment  which  I  fancied  the  girl  must  feel. 

She,  in  a  mincing,  waiting-gentlewoman's  manner,  and  with  a 
certain  unnatural  soClneas  of  voice,  which  again  brought  all  the 
mother  to  my  mind,  assured  me  that  if  I'd  foi^ot  her  mother, 
she  had  not  foi^ot  me;  for  that  she'd  oflen  and  often  heard  her 
mother  talk  of  me,  and  she  was  morally  confident  her  mother 
had  never  loved  any  child  so  doatingly,  except,  to  be  sare,  her 
own  present  lady's,  Lady  Anne  Mowbray.     Her  mother  bad 
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of  me  (ince  1  grew  up  to  he  a  great  gentlemaii,  ahe  always 
having  been  gtatiaiiar;  down  at  mj  lady's,  in  Surrey,  at  the 
Priory — housekeeper — and  I  never  there ;  but  if  I'd  have  the 
condeicenBion  to  wish  to  gratify  her  mother,  a*  it  would  be  the 
greatest  gratification  in  life — if  Lady  de  BranteEeld ' ' 

"  Presently,  perhapi — when  I  ring,"  laid  Lady  de  Bcantefield, 
"and  you,  Nnncy  Fowler,  may  come  back  yourself  with  my 
treble  ruffles  :  Mrs.  Harrington,  I  know,  will  have  the  goodneM 
to  permit  I  keep  her  as  much  under  my  own  eye,  and  suffer 
lierto  be  ai  much  even  in  the  room  with  me,  as  possible,"  added 
I«dy  de  Brantefield,  as  Nancy  left  the  room;  "for  she  is  a 
young  person  quite  out  of  the  common  line,  and  her  mother  ia 
■  .-■  bnt  yon  fint  recommended  her  to  me,  Mn.  Harrington,  I 
remember." 

"  7%<  mori  faithfitl  creature .'"  sud  my  mother,  in  the  very 
tone  I  had  heard  it  pronounced  twenty  years  before. 

I  waa  carried  back  to  far,  10  forcibly,  and  ao  suddenly,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  myself  sufficiently  to 
recollect  wbst  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  no  matter — my 
mother  passed  on  quite  easily  to  the  jewels,  and  my  silence  was 
convenient,  and  had  an  ur  of  perfect  defereoce  for  Lady  de 
Brantefield's  long  story  of  Sir  Joaseline'*  ring,  now  told  over,  I 
odieve,  for  the  ninety-ninth  time  this  season.  She  ended  where 
she  began,  with  the  conviction  that,  if  the  secratary  of  state 
wotdd,  as  be  oi^ht,  on  aach  an  occasion,  grant  a  general  search- 
warrant,  as  she  was  informed  had  been  done  for  papers,  and 
things  of  much  teas  value,  her  ring  would  be  found  in  that 
Jacob's  poaaeision — thai  Jacob,  of  wbom  ahe  bad  a  very  bad 
opinion  I 

I  took  the  matter  up  as  quietly  as  was  in  my  nature,  and  did 
not  begin  with  a  panegyric  on  my  friend  Jacob,  but  simply 
uked,  what  reason  her  ladyship  had  for  her  very  bad  opinion 
ofbimf 

Too  good  reason,  her  ladyship  emphatically  said :  she  had 
heard  her  son.  Lord  Mowbray,  express  a  eery  bad  opinion  of 

Lord  Mowbray  bad  known  this  Jacob,  she  believed,  when  a 
bar,  and  afterwards  when  a  man  at  Gibraltar,  and  had  alwaya 
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thought  ill  of  him.  I>ord  iiomhny  had  wicl,  that  Jacob  wu 
avaricious  and  Tevengeful ;  ai  you  hnow  Jewi  always  are,  added 
her  isdyahip. 

I  wandered  she  had  tnuted  her  jeweli,  then,  in  mch  hands. 

Thece,  she  owned,  she  Iiad  for  once  been  wrong — overruled 
by  Dthers — by  her  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  who  aaid  the  jewels 
could  be  more  fashioiiably  let  at  Manesaa'a  than  any  where  elae. 

She  had  never  acted  against  her  own  judgment  in  her  life, 
without  repenting  of  it.  Another  drcumatance,  Lady  de  Bran- 
tefield  said,  prepossessed  her,  she  owned,  against  this  Jacob ;  he 
WH  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  the  son  absolutely  of  an 
old  clothes-man,  she  had  been  informed.  What  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  person,  when  templalJon  came  in  his  way  I  and 
could  we  trust  to  any  thing  such  a  low  sort  of  person  would 
say? 

Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  before  I  had  time  to  answer,  entered 
dressed  for  the  ball,  with  her  jewels  in  full  blaie,  and  for  some 
time  there  was  a  suspension  of  all  hope  of  coming  to  any  thing 
like  common  sense.  When  her  mother  appealed  to  her  about 
Jacob,  Lady  Anne  protested  she  took  a  horrid  dislike  to  his  face 
the  momen  t  she  saw  him ;  she  thought  he  had  a  shoekiDg 
Jewish  sort  of  countenance,  and  she  was  posidve  he  would 
swear  falsely,  because  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  her  mamma 
had  the  ring  on  her  finger  when  she  got  into  the  carriage — now 
Lady  Anne  was  clear  she  had  not. 

"  Has  your  ladyship,"  I  asked,  "  any  particular  reasoii  for 
remembering  this  fact!" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  several  very  particular  reasons." 

There  is  sometimes  wisdom  in  listening  to  a  fool's  reasons; 
for  ten  to  one  that  the  reasons  will  prove  the  contrary  to  what 
they  are  brought  to  support,  or  will  at  least  bring  out  some  fact, 
the  distant  bearing  of  which  on  the  point  of  question  the  fool 
does  not  perceive.  But  when  two  fools  pour  out  their  reason* 
at  once,  it  is  difficult  to  proUt  even  by  their  folly.  The  mother's 
authority  at  last  obtaining  precedency,  I  heard  Lady  de  Bran- 
tafield's  cause  of  belief,  first :  her  ladyship  declared  that  she 
never  wore  Sir  Josseline's  ring  without  putting  on  after  it  a 
guard  ring,  a  ring  which,  being  tighter  than  Sir  Josseline's,  kept 
it  safe  on  bet  finger.     She  remembered  drawing  off  the  guard 


ring  wben  alie  took  off  Sir  JoiBeline'a,  and  put  that  into  Jacob's 
faoDda ;  ber  ladyship  said  it  naa  clear  to  ber  mind  tbat  efae  coatd 
not  have  put  on  Sir  Joueline't  again,  became  here  waa  the 
guard  ring  on  ber  urong  finger — a  finger  on  which  ibe  never  in 
ber  life  More  it  when  she  wore  Sir  Josseline's,  for  Sir  Josieline'l 
wai  w>  Inoae,  it  would  drop  off,  unlegB  abe  had  the  guard  on. 

"But  waa  not  it  possible,"  1  aiked,  "that  your  ladyship 
might  this  once  have  put  on  Sir  Josseline's  ring  without  rectd- 
leeting  the  guard  V 

No,  absolutely  impossible  :  if  Jacob  and  all  the  Jewa  upon 
earth  swore  it  (who,  by-tbe-bye,  would  swear  any  thing),  she 
could  not  be  conviticed  against  her  reason — she  knew  ber  own 
habits — her  private  reasons  to  her  were  unanswerable. 

Lady  Anne's  private  reasons  to  ber  were  equally  imanswer- 
.  able;  but  they  were  so  confused,  and  delivered  with  so  much 
Toinbility,  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  All  i  could 
gather  waa,  that  Fowler  and  her  daughter  Nancy  were  in  the 
mom  when  Lady  Anne  and  her  mother  first  missed  the  ring — 
diat  when  her  mother  drew  off  her  glove,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bless 
me.  Sir  Josseline's  not  here !"  Lady  Anne  ran  up  to  the  drest- 
in^table,  at  which  her  mother  was  standing,  to  try  to  find  the 
ring,  thinking  that  her  mother  might  have  dropped  it  in 
drawing  off  ber  glove ;  "  but  it  certainly  was  not  drawn  off  with 
the  glove." 

"But  might  not  it  be  left  in  the  gtovet"  I  esked. 

"  Oh  .'  dear,  no  ;  I  shook  the  glove  myself,  and  Fowler  turned 
every  finger  inside  out,  and  Nancy  moved  every  individual  box 
upon  the  dressing-table.  We  were  all  in  such  a  fuss,  because 
you  know  mamma's  bo  particular  about  Sir  Josseline ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  uncommonly  anxious,  because  I  knew 
if  mamma  was  vexed  and  lost  the  ring,  she  would  not  give  me 
a  certain  diamond  cross,  that  makes  me  bo  particularly  remember 
every  circumstance — and  I  was  in  such  a  flurry,  that  1  know  I 
threw  down  a  bottle  of  stber  that  was  on  mamma's  toilette,  on 
her  muff — and  it  had  such  a  horrid  smell !" 

The  muff  r  I  asked  if  the  muff,  as  well  as  the  glove,  had  been 
searched  carefully. 

"  La  !  to  be  sure — I  suppose  so — of  course  it  was  shaken,  as 
every  thing  else  in  the  room  was,  a  hundred  times  over :  the 


toilette  and  mamtna'B  petticoats  even,  and  cloak,  and  gloVei,  ai 
1  told  you." 

"  Yes,  but  the  muff,  did  your  ladyship  examine  it  younelf !" 

"Did  I  eiamine  it?  I  don't  recollect  No,  indeed,  after 
the  xther,  how  could  I  touch  it  t  you  know  :  but  of  course  it  wat 
shaken,  it  was  examined,  I  am  sure ;  hut  really  I  know  nothing 
about  it — but  this,  that  it  could  not  poeiibly  be  in  it,  the  ring,  I 
mean,  because  mamma  had  her  glove  on." 

I  regueeted  permiasion  to  see  the  muff. 

"  Oh,  mamma  waa  forced  to  give  it  away  becauie  of  the 
horrid  smell— she  bid  Fowler  take  it  out  of  the  room  that  minute, 
and  never  let  it  come  near  her  again ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  it, 
ring  for  Fowler:  you  can  examine  it  aa  much  aa  you  please; 
depend  upon  it  the  ring's  no  more  there  than  I  am — send  for 
Fowler  and  Nancy,  and  they  can  tell  you  how  we  shook  every  . 
thing  to  no  purpose.  The  ring's  gone,  and  so  am  I,  for  Colonel 
Topham'a  waiting,  and  I  rauM  lead,  off." 

And  away  her  ladyship  tripped,  flirting  her  perfumed  fan  as 
she  went.  Fersisdng  in  my  wish  to  see  the  muff,  Lady  de 
Biantefield  desired  me  to  ring  for  Fowler. 

Her  ladyship  wandered,  she  said,  how  I  could,  after  the 
reanona  she  had  given  me  for  her  being  morally  certain  that  aba 
bad  left  the  ring  with  Jacob,  and  after  Lady  Anne  had  jiutly 
remarked  that  the  ring  could  not  get  through  her  glove,  enter-: 
lain  a  hope  of  finding  it  in  such  a  ridiculous  place  as  a  muif. 
But  since  I  was  so  posaeased  with  this  idea,  the  niaff  should  be 
produced  —  there  was  nothing  like  ocular  demonstration  in 
these  cases,  except  internal  conviction;  "Did  you  ring,  Mr. 
Harrington!" 

"  I  did." 

And  Miss  Nancy  with  the  treble  ruffles  in  her  hand  now 
appeared. 

"  'Tis  your  mother,  child,  I  want,"  said  Lady  de  Brantefield. 

"Yes,  my  lady,  she  is  only  just  finished  assisting  to  lay  out  the 
ball  supper." 

"  But  /  want  her — directly." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  directly." 

"  And   bid   her  bring  "     A   whisper  from  me   to   my 

mother,  and  from  my  mother  to  her  ladyaliip,  failed  of  effect  t 
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after  turning  half  ronnd,  as  if  to  aak  me  wbat  I  gaid — a  look 
wbicb  did  not  pan  unnoticed  by  Miss  Nancy  —  her  ladyihtp 

liniihed  her   sentence "  And  tell  Fowler  I  desire  she  will 

bring  me  the  muff  that  I  gave  her  lent  week — the  day  I  lost  tny 
ring." 

This  meagage  would  immediatelj  put  Fowler  upon  her  guard, 
and  I  wai  at  lirst  sorry  that  it  had  been  >o  worded ;  but  I 
recollected  haring  heard  an  eminent  judge,  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  experience,  say,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  form 
a  judgment  of  any  character,  or  to  discover  the  truth  in  any  case, 
be  would  rather  that  the  persona  vhom  he  was  to  examine  were 
previouily  put  on  their  guard,  than  that  they  were  not ;  for 
that  he  should  know,  by  what  they  guarded,  of  what  they  were 

Fowler  appeared — twenty  years  had  so  changed  her  face  and 
figure,  that  th'c  sight  of  her  did  not  immediately  shock  me  as  I 
f^MTcd  it  would.  The  daughter,  n-ho,  !  suppose,  more  nearly 
resembled  what  her  mother  had  been  at  the  time  I  had  known 
her,  was,  of  the  two,  the  most  disagreeable  to  my  Mght  and  feel- 
ings. Fowler's  voice  was  altered  by  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  and  it 
was  even  by  this  change  less  odious  to  my  ear.  The  daughter's 
TtHce  I  could  scarcely  endure.  1  was  somewhat  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  being  prejudiced  against  Fowler  by  the  perception  of 
this  change  in  her ;  and  while  she  was  paying  me  her  compli- 
ments, I  endeavoured  to  fordfy  the  resolution  I  had  made  to 
judge  of  her  with  perfect  impartiality.  Her  delight  at  seeing 
me,  however,  I  could  not  believe  to  be  sincere ;  and  the  reiterated 
rvpetitioD  of  her  sorrow  for  bee  never  having  been  able  to  get  a 
right  of  me  before,  I  thought  ill-judged :  hut  no  matter ;  many  i 
people  in  her  station  make  these  sort  of  unmeaning  speeches.  If 
I  had  suffered  my  imagination  to  act,  I  sbotlld  have  fancied  that 
under  a  sort  of  prepared  compoanre  there  was  constraint  and 
alarm  in  her  look  as  she  spoke  to  me.  I  thought  she  trembled ; 
but  I  resolved  not  to  be  prejudiced — -and  this  I  repeated  to 
myself  many  times. 

<■  Well,  Fowler,  but  the  muff,"  said  Lady  de  Brantefield. 

"  The  muff — oh  I  dear,  my  lady,  I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  havA  it 
for  you — it's  not  in  the  house  nowhere — I  parted  with  it  out  of 
hand  directly  upon  your  saying,  my  lady,  that  you  desired  it 
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might  never  be  suffered  to  come  nigh  your  ladyihip  again. 
Then,  uya  I  to  myself,  since  my  lady  can't  abide  the  smell,  I 
can't  never  wear  it,  which  it  would  have  been  my  pnde  to  do; 
so  I  thought  I  could  never  get  it  fast  enough  out  of  the  house." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  1" 

"  I  made  a  present  of  it,  my  lady,  to  poor  Mrs.  Baxter,  John 
Dutton'e  sister,  my  lady,  who  was  always  so  much  attached  to 
the  family,  and  would  have  a  regard  for  even  the  amallBHt  relic, 
vestige,  or  vestment,  I  knew,  above  all  things  in  nature,  poor 
old  soul ! — she  has,  what  with  the  rheumatic  pains,  and  one  thing 
or  another,  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  so  it  was  particularly 
agreeable  and  appropriate— and  she  kissed  the  muff — oh  I  ray 
lady,  I'm  sure  I  only  wish  your  ladyship  could  have  witaesaed 
the  poor  soul's  veneration." 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  made  my  mother  ask  about  the 
"poor  soul,"  I  further  learned  that  Mrs.  Baxter  was  wife  to  a 
pawnbroker  in  Swallow-street.  Fowler  added,  "  If  my  lady 
wished  any  way  for  the  muff,  I  can  get  it  to-morrow  morning  by 
breakfast,  or  by  the  time  you't  up,  my  lady." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  that  will  do,  I  suppose,  will  it  not,  Mr. 
Harrington  t" 

I  bowed,  and  said  not  a  word  more — Fowler,  I  saw,  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  and  to  go  on  to  the  treble  ruiBes,  on 
which  while  she  and  my  mother  and  Lady  de  Brontefield  were 
descanting,  I  made  my  exit,  and  went  to  the  ball-room. 

I  found  Lady  Anue  Mowhray — talked  nonsense  to  her  lady- 
ship for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — end  at  last,  d  propot  to  her 
perfimied  fan,  I  brought  in  the  old  muff  with  the  horrid  smell, 
on  purpose  to  obtun  a  full  description  of  it. 

She  told  me  that  it  was  a  gray  fox-skin,  lined  with  scarlet; 
that  it  had  great  pompadour-coloured,  knots  at  each  end,  and 
that  it  was  altogether  hideous.  Lady  Anne  declared  that  sha 
was  heartily  glad  it  would  never  shock  her  eyes  more. 

It  was  novr  just  nine  o'clock;  people  then  kept  better  horns 
tfaan  they  do  at  present;  I  was  t^ld  that  all  the  shops  would 
he  shut ;  hut  I  recollected  that  pawnbrokers'  shops  were  usually 
kept  open  late.     1  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  my  object. 

I  took  a  hackney  coach,  bribed  the  coachman  to  drive  TBiy 
&st  to  Mr.  Manessa — found  Manessa  and  Jacob  going  to  bed-— 


ileepy — but  at  sight  of  me  Jacob  iras  alert  in  an  instant,  and 
joyfully  Teady  to  go  nith  rae  immediately  to  Baxter,  the  pawn- 

t  made  Jacob  furoieb  me  with  an  old  lurtout  and  slouched 
bat,  desiring  to  look  as  shabby  as  possible,  that  the  pawnbroker 
migbt  talie  me  fat  one  of  his  usual  nightly  customen,  and  might 
not  be  alanned  at  the  sight  of  a  gentleman. 

"  That  won't  do  yet,  Mr.  Harrington,"  s^d  Jacob,  when  I  had 
equipped  myself  in  the  old  hat  and  coal,  "  Mr,  Baxter  will  see 
the  look  of  a  gentleman  through  all  that.  It  is  not  the  shabby 
coat  that  will  make  the  gentleman  look  shabby,  no  more  than  the 
fine  coat  can  ever  make  the  ihaibg  look  like  the  gentleman.  The 
pawnbroker,  who  is  used  to  observe  and  Rnd  out  all  manner  of 
people,  will  know  that  as  well  as  I — but  now  you  shall  see  how 
well  at  one  stroke  I  will  disguise  the  gentleman." 

Jacob  then  twisted  a  dirty  silk  handkerchief  round  my  throat, 
and  (his  did  the  business  so  completely,  that  I  defied  the  pawn- 
broker and  all  his  penetration. 

We  drove  as  fast  as  we  could  to  Swallow-street — dismissed  our 
hackney  coach,  and  walked  up  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

Light  in  the  shopi — all  alive  I — and  business  going  on.  The 
■hap  was  so  full  of  people,  that  we  stood  for  some  nunutes  on- 
noticed. 

Wa  had  leisure  to  look  abont  ns,  na  we  had  previously  ^reed 
to  do,  for  Lady  De  Brantefield's  muff. 

I  had  a  suspicion  that,  notwithstanding  the  veneration  with 
wluch  it  had  been  said  to  be  treated,  it  might  have  come  to  the 
common  lot  of  cast  clothes. 

Jacob  at  one  side,  and  I  at  the  other,  took  a  careM  Enrrey  of 
&e  multifarious  contents  of  the  shop  ;  of  all  that  hung  from  the 
eeQhig ;  and  ell  that  was  piled  on  the  shelves ;  and  all  that  lay 
bnddled  in  comers,  or  crammed  into  dark  recesses. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  ignominious  of  these,  beneath 
a  heap  of  sailors'  old  jackets  and  trowsers,  I  espied  a  knot  of 
pompadour  riband.  I  hooked  it  out  a  little  with  the  stick  I  had 
in  my  hand  ;  but  Jacob  stopped  me,  and  called  to  the  shop- 
boy,  who  now  had  his  eye  upon  us,  and  with  him  we  began  to 
bargain  hard  for  some  of  the  old  clothes  that  lay  upon  the  mUlF. 

The  ahopboy  liflcd  them  up  to  display  their  merits,  by  the 


dimneu  of  the  candle-ligbt,  and,  aa  lie  ruied  tbem  up,  thete 
appeared  beneath  the  gray  fox-akin  with  its  scarlet  lining  and 
pompadonr  knots,  the   Lady  de  BranteEeld'a   much  venerated 

I  could  acarcel;  refrain  front  seizing  upon  it  that  moment,  but 
Jacob  again  reatrained  me. 

He  went  on  talking  aboutthe  aailors' jackets,  for  nhich  we  bad 
been  in  treaty ;  and  be  insisted  upon  having  the  old  muff  into 
dte  bargain.  It  actually  was  at  laat  tbronn  in  aa  a  makeweight. 

Had  she  been  witness  to  tiiis  bargain,  I  believe  Lady  Da 
Brantefield  would  have  dropped  down  in  a  swoon. 

Tfae  moment  I  got  poageeaion  of  it,  I  tm^ed  it  itiaide  oat. — 
There  were  several  amall  rents  in  the  lining — but  one  in  parti- 
cular had  obvioualy  been  cut  open  nith  ecisaara.  The  ahopboy, 
who  thought  I  was  pointicg  out  the  rents  to  disparage  my  pur- 
chaae,  assured  me  that  any  woman,  clever  at  her  needle,  would 
with  half-a-dozen  stitches  aew  all  up,  and  make  the  muff  as 
good  again  as  new.  Jacob  desired  the  boy  to  show  him  some 
old  aeala,  rings,  and  trinkets,  fit  for  a  pedlar  to  carry  into  the 
country;  Jacob  was,  for  this  purpose,  sent  to  the  most  respectable 
place  at  the  counter,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  dealing 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Baxter  himself: — drawers,  which  had 
before  been  invisible,  were  now  produced;  and  I  stood  by  while 
Jacob  looked  over  all  the  new  and  old  trinkets.  I  was  much 
■urpriaed  fay  the  richness  and  value  of  varioua  brooches,  pictura 
■ettings,  watches,  and  rings,  which  had  come  to  this  fate :  at  last, 
in  a  drawer  with  many  vaiut^Ui,  which  Mr.  Baxter  told  us  that 
■ome  great  man's  miatreaa  had,  laat  week,  been  obliged  to  fcooe 
with  bim,  Jacob  and  I,  at  the  same  moment,  saw  "  tht  tplendour 
of  the  topat." — Lady  de  Brantefield'a  inestimable  ring!  I  muat 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  behaved  incomparably  well — 
did  not  make  a  single  exclamaljon,  though  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
identical  ring,  the  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  topaz — and 
though  a  glance  from  Jacob  convinced  me  I  was  right.  I  said 
I  could  wait  no  longer,  but  would  call  again  for  him  in  half  an 
hour's  time.  This  was  what  we  had  agreed  upon  beforehand 
should  be  the  signal  for  my  summoning  a  Bow-street  oEScer, 
whom  Hr.  Maneasa  had  in  readiness.  Jacob  identified  and 
swore  to  the  property — Mr.  Baxter  was  seized.     He  protested  ho 
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did  not  inav  the  ring  was  itofen  ffoodt — lie  could  not  recollect 
wbo  had  Bold  it  to  him  ;  but  when  we  mentioned  Fowler's  name, 
he  grew  pale,  was  disconcerted,  and  not  knowiog  how  much  or 
Ikow  little  «e  knew,  decided  at  once  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
himself  b;  giving  her  up,  and  turning  evidence  againither.  He 
■tated  that  she  had  found  it  in  the  old  mufl^  but  that  he  never 
knew  that  this  mufi*  bod  belonged  to  Lady  de  Btantefield. 
Hn.  Fowler  had  assured  him  thai  it  had  been  left  to  hei  along 
with  the  wardrobe  of  a  tsdy  with  whom  she  had  formerlj  lived. 

As  soon  as  Baiter  had  told  all  the  ties  he  chose  to  invent,  and 
confessed  as  mnch  of  the  truth  as  he  thought  would  serve  his 
purpose,  his  depoaition  was  taken  and  sworn  to.  This  was  all 
that  could  then  be  done,  as  it  was  near  twelve  o'clock. 

Poor  Jacob's  joj  at  having  his  innocence  proved,  and  at 
being  relieved  from  the  fear  of  injuring  the  credit  of  hii  master'a 
house,  raised  bis  spirits  higher  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  my  life 
befine.  But  still  hia  joy  and  gratitude  were  more  shown  by  looks 
than  words.  He  thanked  me  once,  and  but  once,  warmly  and 
■trongly. 

'  "  Ah  I  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  he,  "from  the  dme  you  were 
Matter  Harrington  at  school,  you  were  ray  best  friend — always 
my  friend  in  most  need — I  trusted  in  you,  and  still  I  hoped .' — 
hoped.that  the  truth  would  stand,  and  the  lie  fall.  See  at  last 
our  Hebrew  proverb  right — '  A  lie  hot  no  feat.'  " 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Thc  next  morning,  before  I  left  my  room  to  go  down  to  break- 
fast, my  servant  told  me  that  Lady  de  Brantefield's  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Fowler,  begged  to  speak  to  me — she  had  been  come  some 
time.  I  went  into  my  mother's  dressing-room,  where  the  was 
waiting  alone.  1  could  not  bear  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  her;  I 
advanced  towards  her,  wishing,  as  I  believe  I  said  aloud,  that 
she  hod  spared  me  the  pain  of  this  interview.  I  waited  in 
silence  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word — I  heard  the 
unhappy   woman  sobbing  violently.      Suddenly  she   took  her 
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bandkerchief  rram  before  her  face,  and  her  lobi  eeuaag,  ale 
excUimed,  "I  know  you  hate  me,  Mr.  Hairington,  and  jon 
have  reason  to  hate  me — more — much  mora  than  you  know  of ! 
But  Lord  Mowbray  ia  the  moat  to  blame." 

I  Btood  in  aatonUhment.  I  conceived  either  that  the  woman 
wai  out  of  her  senses,  or  that  she  had  farmed  the  not  unprece- 
dented deaign  of  affecting  inianity,  in  hope  of  escaping  the 
punishment  of  guilt:  she  threw  herself  at  my  feet — she  would 
have  clasped  my  knees,  but  I  started  back  from  her  insufferable 
touch ;  provoked  by  this,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  threatening  tone, 
"  Take  care,  air ! — The  secret  is  still  in  mj  power." 

Then  observing,  I  believe,  that  her  threat  made  no  impreaaion, 
her  tone  changed  again  to  the  whine  of  supplication. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hanington,  if  I  could  hope  for  your  forgiveness,  I 
could  reveal  such  a  secret — a  secret  that  so  concerns  you  1" 

I  retreated,  saying  that  I  would  not  hear  any  secret  from  her. 
But  I  stopped,  and  was  fixed  to  the  apot,  when  she  added,  under 
her  breath,  the  name  of  Moulcnero.  Then,  in  a  hypooriiical 
voice,  she  went  on — "Oh,  Mr.  Harrington! — Oh,  sir,  1  have 
been  a  great  sinner !  led  on — led  on  by  them  that  waa  worae 
than  myself;  but  if  you  will  plead  for  me  with  my  Udy,  and 
prevail  upon  her  not  to  bring  me  lo  public  shame  about  this 
unfortunate  affair  of  the  ring,  I  will  confess  all  to  you — I  will 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  will  quit  the  country  if  you  will 
prevail  on  my  lady — to  let  my  daughter's  marriage  go  on,  and 
not  to  turn  her  out  of  favonr." 

I  refuged  to  make  any  terms;  but  my  mother,  whose  curioaity 
could  refrain  no  longer,  burst  into  the  room ;  and  to  her  Fowler 
did  not  plead  in  vain.  Shocked  as  she  wai  with  the  detection 
of  this  woman's  fraud,  my  mother  was  so  eager  to  learn  the 
secret  concerning  me,  that  she  promised  to  obtain  a  pardon  from 
Lady  de  Brantefield  for  the  delinquent,  if  she  nould  immediately 
communicate  the  secret     I  left  the  room. 

I  met  my  father  with  letters  aud  newspapers  in  his  band.  He 
looked  in  constemadon,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  him  into 


"  I  was  just  going  in  search  of  you,  Harrington,"  said  he: 
~s  a  devil  of  a  stroke  for  yomr  mother's  friend,  Lady  da 


"ITiB  loss  of  her  jewelB,  do  you  mean,  sir?"  aaid  I :  "  they 

"Jewels!"  said  lay  father;  "  I  don't  know  what  yon  are 
talUng  of." 

"  I  doD't  know  then  what  yon  mean,  sir,"  «aid  I, 

"  No,  to  be  sure  you  do  not,  how  could  you  T  for  the  news  is 
but  this  instant  come — in  this  letter  which  I  was  carrying  to  you 
— which  is  addressed  to  you,  as  I  found,  when  I  got  to  the 
middle  of  it.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  opening  it.  Stay,  stay— 
this  is  not  the  right  letter." 

My  &ther  seemed  much  hurried,  and  looked  over  his  parcel  of 
letters,  while  he  went  on,  saying,  "  This  is  directed  to  William 
Harrington,  instead  of  WiUiain  Harrington  Harrington.  Never 
mind  about  that  now,  only  I  don't  like  to  open  letters. that  don't 
belong  to  me — here  it  is — run  your  eye  over  it  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  tell  me — for  I  stopped,  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  was  not  to 
me — tell  me  how  it  is  with  Mowbray — I  never  liked  the  fellow, 
nor  his  mother  either;  hut  one  can't  help  pitying — and  being 
•hocked — shocked  indeed  I  was,  the  moment  I  read  the  letter." 

Hie  letter,  which  appeared  to  have  been  written  in  greet 
perturbation,  and  at  two  or  three  different  times,  with  different 
inks,  was  from  a  brother  oiScer  of  Lord  Mowbray's.  It  began 
in  a  tolerably  composed  and  legible  hand,  with  an  account  of  a 
duel,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  said  that  he  had  been 
second  to  Lord  Mowbray.  His  lordship  had  been  wounded,  but 
it  was  hoped  be  would  do  well.  Then  came  the  particulari  of 
the  duel,  which  the  second  stated,  of  course,  as  advantageously 
for  himself  and  his  principal  as  he  could  ;  but  even  by  hh-  own 
statement  it  appeared  that  Lord  Mowbray  had  been  the 
aggreiBor ;  that  he  had  been  intemperate  ;  and,  in  short,  entirely 
in  the  wrong;  the  person  with  whom  he  fought  was  a  young 
officer,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow!  the  dispute  had  begun 
about  some  trivial  old  school  quarrel,  on  the  most  nonsensical 
subject ;  something  about  a  Jew  boy  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  and 
B  pencil-case  ;  the  young  gentleman  had  appealed  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Harrington,  whom  he  had  lately  met  on  a  fishing- 
party,  and  who,  he  said,  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance. Lord  Mowbray  grew  angry  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  contra- 
diction, which,  as  his  second  said,  his  lordship  could  never  bear. 


be  gave  his  opponent  tlie  lie  direct.  A  duel  wai  the  neceetaij 
conseqaence.  Lord  Monbray  insisted  on  their  firing  acniw  the 
table  :  hia  opponent  was  compelled  to  it.  Thej  fired,  as  it  was 
agreed,  at  the  same  instant :  Lord  Mowbray  fell.  So  far  wsa 
written  while  tlie  surgeon  was  with  his  patient.  Afterwards,  the 
tetter  went  on  in  a  more  confused  manner.  The  surgeon  begged 
that  X.ord  Mowbray's  friends  might  be  informed,  Co  prepare 
them  fur  the  event  j  but  still  there  were  hope>.  Lord  Mowbray 
had  begun  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harrington,  but  could  not  go 
on — had  torn  it  to  bits — and  had  desired  the  writer  of  the 
present  letter  to  say,  "  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  the  world 
easy,  without  his  forgiveness — to  refer  him  to  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Fowler,  for  esplanalion — a  waiting-maid — a  house- 
keeper now,  in  his  mother's  family.  Lord  Mowbray  assured 
Mr.  Harrington,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  carried  the  jett 
(the  viotdjeit  scratched  out),  the  llung  farther  than  to  show  liim 
his  power  to  break  off  matters,  if  he  pleased — but  he  now 
repented." 

This  dictated  part  of  the  letter  was  so  confused,  and  so  much 
tike  the  delirium  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  that  I  should  certainly  have 
concluded  it  to  be  without  real  meaning,  had  it  not  coincided 
with  the  words  which  Fowler  had  said  to  me.  On  turning  over 
the  page  I  saw  a  posts cript— Lord  Mowbray,  at  two  o'clo<i  that 
morning,  had  expired.  His  brother  officer  gave  no  particulars, 
and  expressed  little  regret,  but  begged  me  to  represent  the  afiair 
properly  ;  and  added  something  about  the  lieutenant-colonelcy, 
which  was  blotted  so  much,  either  purposely  or  accidentally, 
that  1  could  not  read  it. 

My  futher,  who  was  a  truly  humane  man,  was  excessively 
shocked  by  the  letter;  and  at  first,  so  much  engrossed  by  the 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  young  man's  death,  and  by  the 
idea  of  the  shock  and  distress  of  the  mother  and  sister,  that  he 
scarcely  adverted  to  the  unintelligible  messages  to  me.  He 
observed,  indeed,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  seemed  to  be  a 
fool,  and  to  have  very  little  feeling.  We  agreed  that  my  mother 
waa  tlie  fittest  person  to  break  the  matter  to  poor  I/ady  de 
Brautefield.  If  my  mother  should  not  feel  herself  equal  to  the 
task,  my  father  said  he  would  undertake  it  himaelf,  though  he 
had  rather  have  a  tooth  palled  out  than  go  through  it. 


We  went  together  to  my  mother.  We  found  her  in  hyiterici, 
■ad  Fowler  bcBide  her ;  my  mother,  the  momeDt  the  uw  lu, 
recDTered  aoine  recollection,  and  puahing  Fowler  from  her  with 
both  her  handi,  she  cried,  "  Take  her  aws}- — out  of  my  sight — 
out  of  my  ught." 

I  look  the  hartthon  from  Fowler,  and  bid  her  lesve  the  room  j 
ordering  her,  at  her  peri],  not  to  leave  the  bouae. 

"Why  did  you  tell  Mrs.  HarringtoD  lo  suddenly,  Mri.  Fow- 
ler!" my  father  began,  luppoaing  that  my  mother'*  hysteric* 
■ere  the  consequence  of  having  been  told,  too  suddenly,  the 
neat  of  Lord  Mowbray's  death. 

"I  did  not  tell  her,  sir;  I  never  uttered  a  sentence  of  his 
lordihip's  death." 

Id  her  confusion,  the  woman  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  the 
circamstance,  though  on  her  first  ipeahing  to  me  she  had  not 
mentioned  it.  While  I  assisted  and  sooihed  my  mother,  I 
beard  m;  father  queationmg  her.  "  She  beard  the  news  that 
mnming,  early,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Mowbray's  gentleman — 
bad  not  yet  had  the  heart  to  mention  it  to  her  lady — believed 
abe  bad  given  a  hint  of  it  to  Lady  Anne — was  indeed  so  flurried, 
and  still  was  so  flurried " 

Hy  father,  perceiring  that  Fowler  did  not  know  what  she  was 
aying,  good-naturedly  attributed  her  confusion  1j>  her  Borrow 
Sot  ber  ladies ;  and  did  not  wonder,  he  said,  rbe  was  fiurricd : 
bt  was  not  nervous,  but  it  bad  given  him  a  shock.  "  Sit  down, 
poor  Fowler." 

The  words  caught  my  mother's  ear,  who  had  now  recovered 
her  recollection  completely ;  and  with  an  effort,  which  1  had 
never  before  seen  her  make,  to  command  her  own  feelings — on 
efibrt,  for  which  i  thank  her,  as  I  knew  it  arose  from  her  strong 
effeclion  for  me,  she  calmly  said,  "  1  will  bear  that  woman — 
Ihit  fiend,  in  my  sight,  a  few  minutes  longer,  for  your  sake, 
Hsniagton,  till  ber  confession  be  put  in  writing  and  signed : 
this  will,  I  suppose,  be  necessary." 

"I  desire  to  know,  directly,  what  all  this  means?"  said  my 
&lber,  speaking  in  a  certain  repressed  tone,  which  we  and  which 
Fowler  knew  to  be  the  symptom  of  bis  being  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  violent  anger. 

"  Oh !  lir,"  said  Fowler,  "  I  have  been  a  very  sad  sinner ;  but 
a2 
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indeed  I  wa>  not  so  much  to  blame  as  them  that  knew  better, 
and  ought  to  know  better — that  bribed  and  deceived  me,  and 
lured  me  by  promises  to  do  that — to  ray  that — but  indeed  I  was 

made  to  believe  it  was  all  to  end  in  no  harm — only  a  jest." 

"  A  jest !    Oh,  wretch  !"  cried  my  mother. 

"I  was  a  wretch,  indeed,  ma'am;  but  Lord  Mowhray  was, 
you'll  allow,  the  wickedeit." 

"  And  at  the  moment  he  is  dead,"  said  my  father,  "  is  this  a 

Fowler,  terrified  to  her  inmo»t  coward  soul  at  the  sight  of  the 
powerful  indignation  n-bich  appeared  in  my  father's  eyes,  made 
an  attempt  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  but  be  caught. gtrong  hold 
offaerarai. 

"Tell  me  the  plain  fact  at  once,  woman," 

Now  she  literally  could  not  speak ;  she  knew  my  father  was 
violent,  and  dreaded  lest  what  she  had  to  say  should  incense  him 
beyond  all  bound b. 

My  mother  rose,  and  said  that  she  would  tell  the  plain  facL 

Fowler,  still  more  afraid  that  my  mother  should  tell  it — as  she 
thought,  I  suppose,  she  could  soften  it  best  heraelf—intorposed, 
saying,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  a  moment's  time  for  recollec- 
tion, sir,  I  will  tell  all.  Dear  sir,  if  one  bad  committed  murder, 
and  was  going  to  he  put  to  death,  one  should  have  that  much 
mercy  shown — hard  to  be  condemned  unheard," 

My  father  let  go  her  arm  from  bis  strong  grasp,  and  sat 
down,  resolved  to  be  patient.  It  was  just,  he  said,  that  she, 
that  every  human  creature  should  be  heard  before  they  were 
condemned.  ^^ 

When  she  came  to  the  facts,  I  was  bo  much  interested  that  I 
cannot  recollect  the  exact  words  in  which  the  account  was  given ; 
but  this  was  the  substance.  Lord  Mowbray,  when  refused  by 
Miu  Montenero,  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  her 
and  on  me.  Indeed,  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  her,  he 
bad  secretly  determined  to  supplant  me;  and  a  circumstance 
soon  occurred  which  served  to  suggest  the  means.  He  had 
once  heard  Miss  Montenero  express  strongly  her  terror  at 
seeing  an  insane  penon — her  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
which  a  yoimg  friend  of  hers  had  made  with  a  man  who  was 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity.     Upon  this  biitt  Mowbray  set  to  work. 
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Before  he  opened  bis  scheme  to  Fowler,  he  found  huir  he  nould 
bribe  her,  as  be  tbought,  effectually,  and  aecure  her  secrecy  by 
making  her  an  accomplice,  Fowler  had  a  mind  lo  marry  her 
daughter  to  a  certain  apothecary,  who,  though  many  years  older 
than  the  girl,  and  quite  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  was  rich, 
and  would  raise  her  to  be  a  lady.  This  apothecary  lived 
in  a  country  town  near  the  Priory ;  the  house,  and  ground 
belonging  to  it,  which  the  apothecary  rented,  was  on  her  lady- 
ship's estate,  and  would  be  the  inheritance  of  Lord  Mowbray. 
He  promised  that  he  would  renew  this  lease  to  her  future  son- 
in-law,  provided  she  and  the  apothecary  continued  to  preserve 
his  good  opinion.  His  lordship  had  often  questioned  Fowler  as  to 
the  strange  nervous  fits  I  had  had  when  a  boy.  He  had  repeated 
all  he  bad  heard  reported;  and  certainly  exaggerated  stories  in 
abundance  had,  at  the  time,  been  circulated.  Lord  Mowbray 
affirmed  that  most  people  were  of  opinion  it  was  intanili/.  Fow- 
ler admitted  [hat  was  always  her  own  opinion — Lord  Mowbray 
supposed  that  was  the  secret  reason  for  her  quitting  my  mother's 
service — it  certainly  was,  though  she  was  too  delicate,  and  afraid 
at  the  time,  to  mention  it.  By  degrees  he  worked  Fowler  partly 
to  acquiesce  in  all  he  asserted,  and  to  assert  all  he  insinuated. 
The  apothecary  had  been  an  apprentice  to  the  London  apothe- 
cary who  attended  me  ;  he  had  seen  me  often  at  the  time  I  was 
at  the  BTorii ;  he  had  heard  the  reports  too,  and  he  had  heard 
opinions  of  medical  men,  and  he  was  brought  to  assert  whatever 
his  future  mother-in-law  pleased,  for  he  was  much  in  love  with 
the  young  girl.  This  combination  was  formed  about  the  period 
when  I  first  became  attached  to  Miss  Montenero :  the  last  stroke 
bad  been  given  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Montenero  and  Berenice 

were  at  General  B 's,  in  Surrey.      The  general's   house  was 

within  a  few  miles  of  the  country  town  in  which  the  said  apothe- 
cary lived ;  it  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Priory,  where 
Fowler  was  left,  at  that  time,  to  take  care  of  the  place.  The 
apothecary  usually  attended  the  chief  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  recommended  to  General  B 's  family.     Miss 

Montenero  had  a  slight  sore  throat,  and  no  phyaician  being  near, 
this  apothecary  was  sent  for  ;  he  made  use  of  this  opportunity, 
spoke  of  the  friends  he  had  formerly  bad  in  London,  in  particular 
of  Mr.  Harrington's  family,  for  whom  he  expressed  much  grati- 
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tnde  and  attachment;  inquired  anxiousl;  and  myiteriously  about 
yoimg-Mr.  Harrington's  state  of  health.  Oue  day  Miss  Monte- 
nero  and  her  father  called  at  th»  apothecary's,  to  see  some 
curious  things  that  had  been  found  in  a  Roman  bath,  just  dug 
up  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Fouler,  who  had  been  apprised  of 
the  intended  visit,  was  found  in  the  httle  parlour  behind  the 
■hop  talking  to  the  apothecary  about  poor  young  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. While  Mr.  and  Miaa  Montenero  were  looking  at  the 
Roman  curiosities.  Fowler  conlrived,  in  half  Hentencea,  to  let  out 
what  she  wished  to  be  overheard  about  that  poor  young  gentle- 
man's itrangi  fift  j  and  she  questioned  the  apotliecary  whether 
thej  bad  come  on  ever  vertf  lately,  and, hoped  thai  for  the 
family's  sake,  aa  well  as  bis  own,  it  would  never  break  out 
publicly.  All  which  observations  and  questions  the  apotheca.ry 
seemed  discreetly  and  mysteriously  to  evade  answering.  Fowler 
confessed  that  she  could  not  get  out  on  this  occaaion  tbe  whole 
of  what  she  had  been  instructed  to  say,  because  Miss  Monte- 
nero grew  BO  pale,  they  thought  she  would  have  dropped  on  tbe 

The  apothecary  pretended  to  think  the  young  lady  had  been 
made  sick  by  the  smell  of  tbe  shop.  It  passed  off — nothing  more 
was  done  at  that  time.  Mr.  Montenero,  before  be  left  the  house, 
made  inquiriee  who  Fowler  was — learned  that  she  had  been,  for 
many  years,  a  servant  in  the  Harrington  fatnily,— children's  maid. 
Her  evidence,  and  that  of  the  apothecary  who  had  attended  me 
in  my  extraordinary  itlneii,  agreed  ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  suspect  its  truth.      Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero  went  with  a  party 

from   General    B 's    to    see    Brantefield    Priory.      Fowler 

attended  the  company  through  tbe  house  :  Mr,  Montenero  took 
occasion  to  question  her  most  minutely — asked,  in  particular, 
about  a  tapestry  room^a  picture  of  Sir  Josseline  and  the  Jew 
— received  such  answers  as  Lord  Mowbray  had  prepared  Fowler 
to  give  :  so  artfully  had  he  managed,  that  his  interference  could 
not  he  suspected.  Fowler  pretended  to  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  her  young  lord — she  had  always  lived  here  at  the  Priory — bis 
lordship  had  been  abroad — was  in  the  army — always  on  themovt 
— did  not  know  where  he  was  now— probably  in  town  ;  ber 
present  ladies  had  her  good  word — but  her  heart,  she  confessed, 
was  alway*  with  her  first  mistress,  Mrs.  Harrington,  aud  pool 


Muter  Harrington — nemr  to  be  mealioned  Kilhout  a  liffh — that 
iras  noted  in  her  instmctioiiB.  All  that  I  or  Mowbray  had  tneii- 
lioned  before  Mr,  Montenero  of  my  avemion  to  Fowltr,  nov  ap- 
peared to  be  but  the  dislike  which  an  insane  person  is  apt  to  take 
•gaiait  those  aliuul  them,  even  to  thoee  who  treat  them  moHt 
kindly.  Fowler  was  a  good  actress,  and  she  was  well  jirompted 
— she  produced,  in  herown  justification,  inelructiona,  in  ungigned 
letters  of  Lord  Mowbray's.  I  knew  his  hand,  however  disf^uised. 
She  was  directed  to  take  pardcular  care  not  to  go  too  far — to  let 
things  be  drawn  from  her — to  refuse  to  gire  further  information 
Icitshe  should  do  mischief.  When  assured  that  the  Monteiieros 
were  friends,  then  to  tell  circunw/oncw  agreed  upon — to  end  with 
a  promise  to  produce  a  keeper  wlio  had  attended  the  poor  gentle- 
man not  long-  since,  who  could  satisfy  all  doubts.  Lord  Mow- 
bray noted  that  this  must  be  promised  to  be  done  within  the 
ensiung  month — something  about  a  ship's  sailing  for  America 
was  senttched  out  in  these  last  instructions. 

1  have  calmly  related  the  facts,  but  I  cannot  give  sn  idea  of 
tie  tranaporta  of  passion  into  which  my  father  burst  when  he  heard 
them.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  could  restrain 
bim  till  the  woman  had  finished  her  confession.  Lord  Mowhray 
*«  dead.  His  death — his  penitence — pity  for  his  famUy, 
quenched  my  father's  rage  against  Mowbray ;  all  his  fury  rose 
with  tenfold  violence  against  Fowler.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  I  got  her  out  of  the  room  in  safety : — -he  followed, 
tsging;  and  my  mother,  seeing  me  put  Fowler  into  a  parlour, 
sad  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  began  beseeching  that  I  would  not 
keep  her  another  instant  in  the  house.  I  inaiated,  however,  upon 
))eing  permitted  (o  detain  her  till  her  confession  ahould  be  put 
into  writing,  or  till  Mr.  Montenero  cuuld  hear  it  from  her  own 
lips:  1  represented  that  if  once  she  quitted  the  house,  we  might 
neret  see  her  again  ;  she  might  make  her  escape  out  of  town  ; 
night,  for  some  new  interest,  deny  all  she  had  said,  and  leave  me 
in  as  great  difficulties  as  ever. 

My  father,  sudden  in  all  bis  emotions,  snatched  his  hat  from 
die  hall-table,  seized  his  cane,  and  declared  he  would  that 
instant  go  and  settle  the  point  at  once  with  Mr.  Montenero  and 
the  daughter.  My  mother  and  1,  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
pleaded  that  it  would  be  beat  not  to  apeak  so  suddenly  as  he  pro- 
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posed  to  do,  especially  to  Berenice.  Hesven  bleia  my  tnother  t 
ahe  called  het  Btrtnice :  tbb  did  not  escape  my  ear.  My  fattier 
let  us  take  off  his  hat,  and  carry  away  bis  cane.  He  lat  down 
and  wrote  directly  to  Mr.  Montenero,  requesting  to  see  him  im- 
mediately, on  particular  busineaa. 

My  mother's  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  it  was  by  this  time  the 
hour  for  visiting. 

"  I  will  bring  Mr.  Montenero  back  with  me,"  said  my  mother, 
"for  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  I  should  have  paid  long  ago — Iq 
Mis9  Montenero." 

I  kissed  my  mother's  hand  I  don't  know  how  many  tiroes,  till 
my  father  told  me  I  was  afooL 

"  But,"  turning  to  me,  when  the  carriage  had  driven  off, 
"  though  I  am  delighted  that  the  oiilacle  will  be  removed  on  their 
part,  yet  remember,  Harrington,  I  can  go  no  farther — not  an 
inch — not  an  inch  :  sorry  for  it — but  you  know  all  I  have  said — 
by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  cannot  eat  my  own  words !" 

"  But  you  ought  lo  eat  your  own  words,  air,"  said  I,  ventiiring 
to  jest,  as  I  knew  that  I  might  in  his  present  humour,  and  while 
his  heart  was  warmed ;  "  your  words  were  a  libel  upon  Jews  and 
Jewesses ;  and  the  most  appropriate  and  approved  punishment 
invented  for  the  libeller  is — to  eat  his  own  words." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mt  mother  returned  almost  as  quickly  as  my  impatience 
expected,  and  from  afar  I  saw  that  Mr.  Montenero  was  in  the 
carriage  with  her.  My  heart  did  certainly  beat  violently ;  but  I 
must  not  stop  to  describe,  if  1  could,  my  Tarious  sensatioua. 

My  mother,  telling  Mr.  Montenero  all  the  time  that  she  would 
tell  him  nothing,  had  told  liim  every  thing  thnt  was  to  be  told  ; 
I  was  glad  of  it — it  spared  me  the  task  of  detailing  Lord 
Mowbray's  villany.  He  had  once  been  my  friend,  or  at  least  I 
had  once  been  his — and  jnst  afler  his  death  it  was  a  painful  sub- 
ject. Besides,  on  my  own  account,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  leave 
it  to  my  father  to  complete  what  my  mother  had  so  well  begun. 
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He  ipoke  with  great  vehemeDce.  I  etood  by,  proud  all  the  time 
to  ihow  Mr.  Monteneio  my  calmneu  and  self-possession ;  while 
Fovler,  who  was  under  salutary  terror  of  my  father,  repeated, 
without  much  prevarication,  all  the  material  parts  of  her  con- 
festion,  and  gave  up  to  him  Lord  Mowbray's  letters.  Astonish- 
ment and  horror  at  (he  discovery  of  such  villany  were  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero's  first  feelings — he  looked  at  Lord  Mowbray's  writing 
again  and  again,  and  ihuddered  iu  silence,  as  he  cast  his  ej'ea 
upon  Fowler's  guilty  countenance.  We  all  were  glad  when  she 
was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Moiitenero  turned  to  me,  and  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"There  is  no  obstacle  between  ua  now,  I  hope,"  said  I,  eagerly 
seizing  the  hand  which  he  held  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Monteiiero  presied  me  in  his  arms,  with  the  affection  of  a 

"Heyday!  heyday!"  (aid  my  father,  in  a  tone  between 
pleasure  and  anger, — "  do  you  at  all  know  what  you  are  about, 
Hanington !— remember !" 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  my  mother, "  speak,  for  Heaven's 
lake,  and  tell  me  that  you  are  perfectly  convinced  that  there  was 
no  shadow  of  tnitb." 

"Nonsense !  my  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Harrington," 
sud  my  fatber, — "to  be  sore  be  is  convinced,  he  ia  not  an  idiot 
— all  my  astonbhment  is,  how  he  could  ever  be  made  to  believe 
inch  a  thing !" 

Mr,  Montenero^nswered  my  mother  and  roy  father  alternately, 
assuring  my  mother  that  he  was  quite  convinced,  and  agreeing 
with  my  father  that  he  had  been  strangely  imposed  upon.  He 
tntned  again  to  me,  and  I  believe  at  the  same  instant  the  same 
recollections  occurred  to  ns  both — new  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  us,  and  we  saw  in  a  different  point  of  view  a  variety  of 
paat  circumstances.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Berenice,  I  could  trace  Lord  Mowbray's  artiiices. 
Even  from  the  time  of  our  jirat  going  out  together  at  West- 
mitister  Abbey,  when  Mr.  Montenero  said  he  loved  enthusiasm, 
how  Mowbray  encouraged,  excited  me  to  follow  ibat  line.  At 
the  Tower,  my  kneeling  in  raptures  to  the  figure  of  the  Black 
Prince — my  exaggerated  expressiona  of  enthusiasm — my  poetic 
and  dramatic  declamation  aud  gesture — my  start  of  horror  at 


Mowbraj'a  allusion  to  the  tapatry-ehambeT  and  the  picture  df 
Sir  Joasetine — my  horror  aftervnrds  at  the  auction,  where  Mow- 
bray had  prepared  for  me  the  eight  of  the  picture  of  the  Dentition 
of  the  Jev — and  the  appearance  of  the  figure  with  the  terrible 
eyea  at  the  synagogue;  all,  I  now  foond,  had  been  contrived  or 
promoted  by  Lord  Mowbray  :  Fowleihad  dreasedup  the  figure  for 
the  purpose.  They  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  work  on  my 
imagination  on  this  particular  point,  on  which  he  knew  my  early 
BstociaCions  might  belray  me  to  symptoma  of  apparent  insanity. 
Upon  comparing  and  explaining  these  circumstances,  Mr.  MoD- 
tenero  further  laid  open  to  me  the  treacherous  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  had  so  duped  me  hy  the  show  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship. By  dexterous  insinuations  he  had  first  excited  curiosity — 
then  suggested  suspicions,  worked  every  accidental  circumstance 
to  his  purpose,  and  at  last,  rendered  desperate  by  deapair,  and 
determined  thai  I  ahould  Dot  win  the  prise  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resign,  had  employed  so  boldly  his  means  and 
accomplices,  that  he  waa  dreadfully  near  effecting  my  ruin. 

While  Mr.  Montenero  and  I  ran  over  all  these  circumstancei, 
understanding  each  other  perfectly,  but  scarcely  intelligible  to 
either  my  father  or  mother,  they  looked  at  us  both  with  im~ 
patience  and  surprise,  and  rejoiced  when  we  had  finished  our 
explanations — and  yet,  when  we  had  finished,  an  embarrassing 
minute  of  silence  ensued. 

My  mother  broke  it,  by  saying  something  about  Misa  Mon- 
tenero. I  do  not  know  what — nor  did  she.  My  father  stood 
with  a  sort  of  bra Vftdoing  look  of  firmness,  fixing  himself  opposite 
to  nie,  as  though  he  were  repeating  to  himself,  "If,  sir! — If- — By 
Jupiter  Ammon  !  I  must  be  consistent." 

Mr.  Montenero  appeared  determined  not  Co  say  any  more,  but 
something  seemed  to  be  itill  in  reserve  in  his  mind. 

"1   hope,   Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I,  "that  now  no  ohltadi 

"On  uty  part  none,"  replied  Mr.  Montenero;  "but  you 
recollect " 

"I  recollect  only  your  own  words,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  I: 
'"either  my  daughter  and  yon  must  never  meet  again,  or  tooA 
meet  to  part  no  more  ' — I  claim  your  promise." 

"At  all  hazards ?"  said  Mr.  Montenero, 


"  No  huards  witb  luch  a  woman  «*  Berenice,"  »aid  I, 
"though  her  religion " 

"I  would  gi*e,"  eiclumed  my  father,  "  I  would  give  one  of 
inj  Ungerv  tbis  inatant,  that  >he  waa  not  a  JeveM  I" 

"h  your  objection,  sir,  to  her  not  being  a  Chriatian,  or  to  her 
bang  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  ?" 

"Can  jou  coneeire,  Mr.  Montenero,"  cmd  m;  father,  "that 
ifter  all  I  have  seen  of  f  oil — all  you  have  done  for  me — can  you 
mnceive  me  to  be  auch  an  obgtinately  prejudiced  brute?  My 
pnjiidicea  against  the  Jews  I  give  up — ^you  bave  conquered 
them — all,  all.  But  a  difference  of  religion  between  man  and 
wife " 

"la  a  very  terioua  objection  indeed,"  said  Mt.  Montenero; 
"  bat  if  that  be  the  only  objection  left  in  your  mind,  1  have  the 
pleuure  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Harrington,"  addreuiag  himaelf  to  me, 
"tlwl  your  love  and  doty  are  not  at  variance:  I  have  tried  you 
ta  the  utmoit,  and  am  aatiafied  both  of  the  ateadineaa  of  your 
principlea  and  of  the  strength  of  your  attachment  to  my  daughter 
— Betenice  i«  not  a  Jewesi." 

"Nat  a  Jewels!"  cried  my  father,  starting  from  hia  aeat; 
"Not  a  Jewess !  Then  my  Jupiter  Ammon  may  go  to  the 
Jeril !  Not  a  Jewess ! — give  you  joy,  Harrington,  my  boy  1 — 
give  me  joy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrington — give  me  joy,  excellent 
(/nr,  he  was  on  the  pinnt  of  saying)  excellent  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero ;  but,  is  not  she  your  daughter?" 

"  She  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  my  daughter,"  aaid  Mr.  Mon- 
teneTO,  smiling ;  "  but  her  mother  was  a  ChriBlian  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  my  promise  to  Mra.  Montenero,  Berenice  baa  been  bred 
in  her  futh— a  Christian—a  Protestant," 

"A  Chriatian  \  a  Protestantl"  repeated  my  father. 

"An  English  Protestant:  her  mother  was  daughter  of " 

"An  English  Protestant!"  interrupted  my  father,  "  Eogliab  I 
Eagliah!     Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Harrington?" 

"Thank  Heaven  I  I  do  hear  it,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother. 
"Bdt,  Mr.  Montenero,  we  interrupt — daughter  of (" 

"Daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  good  family,  who 
accompanied  one  of  your  ambaasadors  to  Spain." 

"Of  good  family,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  my  mother,  raising 
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her  head  proudly  ag  she  looked  at  me  with  a  radiant  counte- 
nance i  "  I  knew  ahe  wai  of  a  good  family  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  her  at  the  piay — so  different  from  the  people  she  wat  with 
— even  Lady  de  Brantetield  asked  who  she  was.  From  the  first 
moment  I  thought " 

"You  thought,  Ihfre.  Harrington,"  interposed  my  father,  "yon 
thought,  to  be  sure,  that  Miss  Mantenero  looked  liie  a  Chrutian. 
Yes,  yes;  and  no  doubt  you  had  prewRfimenU  plenty." 

"  Granted,  granted,  my  dear ;  but  don't  let  us  say  any  more 
about  them  now." 

"  Welt,  my  boy !  well,  Harrington  !  not  a  word !" 

"  No— I  am  too  happy !— the  delight  1  feel But,  tny  dear 

Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I,  "  why — uihy  did  not  you  tell  all  this 
■ooner?     What  pain  you  would  have  spared  me !" 

"  Had  I  spared  you  the  pwn,  you  would  never  have  enjoyed 
the  delight;  had  I  spared  you  the  trial,  you  would  never  have 
had  the  triumph — the  triumph,  did  I  aay  f  Better  than  all 
triumph,  this  sober  certainty  of  your  own  integrity.  If,  like 
Iiord  Monbray — but  peace  be  to  the  dead !  and  forgivenesi  to 
Ilia  faults.  My  daughter  was  determined  never  to  marry  any 
man  who  could  be  induced  to  sacrifice  religion  and  principle  to 
interest  or  to  passion.  She  was  equally  determined  never  to 
many  any  man  whose  want  of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  whose 
prejudices  against  the  Jews,  might  interfere  with  the  filial 
affection  she  feels  for  her  father — though  he  be  a  Jew." 

"  Tho%igh" — Gratitude,  joy,  love,  so  overwhelmed  me  at  thi* 
moment,  that  I  could  not  say  another  syllable ;  but  it  was 
enough  for  Mr.  Montenero,  deeply  read  a«  he  ycaa  in  the  human 

"Why  did  not  I  spare  you  tiie  pain!"  repeated  he.  "And 
do  you  think  that  the  trial  cost  me,  cost  us  no  pain  ?"  said  Mr. 
Montenero.  "The  time  may  come  when,  as  my  son,  yon  may 
perhaps  learn  from  Berenice " 

"The  lime  is  come ! — this  moment!"  cried  my  father;  "for 
you  Bee  the  poor  fellow  is  burning  with  impatience — he  would 

"  That  ii  trwe,  indeed !"  said  my  mother. 

"  True — very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  calmly  holding  me 


&st  "  But,  impetuoiM  air,  lecollect  tliat  once  before  jiou  were 
too  audden  for  Berenice  ;  afleryou  had  aaved  my  life,  younubed 
in  with  the  joyfnl  news,  and " 

"Oh!  no  rushing,  for  mercy's  take,  Harrington  !"  laid  my 
TBoOxet;  "BOme  consideralion  for  Miu  Montenero's  nerves!" 

"Nerves!  nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  my  father:  "what 
womaD'a  nerves  were  ever  the  worse  for  seeing  her  lover  at  her 
leett  I  move — and  I  am  sure  of  one  honourable  gentleman  to 
second  my  motion — I  move  that  we  all  adjourn,  forthwith,  to 
Mr.  Montenero's." 

"This  evening, perhaps,  Miss  Montenero  would  allow  ui,"  said 
my  mother. 

"Tliis  tnitant,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour,  Mrs.  Harrington." 

"The  carriage,"  said  my  mother,  rin^ng. 

"  The  carriage,  directly,"  cried  my  father  to  the  Ktrant  u  he 
entered. 

"Here's  a  fellow  will  certainly  6y  the  moment  you  let  him  go," 
•aid  my  father. 

And  away  I  flew,  with  inch  swiftness,  that  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
■tain  1  almost  fell  over  Jacob.  He,  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
wbat  had  happened  this  morning,  full  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
cpding  night,  and  expecting  to  find  me  the  same,  began  to  say 
■onething  about  a  ring  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"That's  all  settled — all  over — let  me  pass,  good  Jacob." 

sail  be  endeavoured  lo  stop  me.  I  was  not  pleated  with  this 
mtermptian.  But  there  was  something  so  beseeching  and  so 
kind  in  Jacob's  manner  that  I  could  not  help  attending  to  him. 
Had  the  poor  fellow  known  the  cause  of  my  impatience,  he  would 
not  certainly  have  detained  me.  He  begged  me,  with  some 
lieiitation,  to  accept  of  a  ring,  which  Mr.  Manessa  his  partner 
ind  he  took  the  liberty  of  offering  me  as  a  token  of  their  grati- 
tods.  It  was  not  of  any  great  value,  but  it  was  finished  by  an 
artist  nho  jras  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

"Willingly,  Jacob,"  Said  I;  "and  it  comes  at  the  happiest 
uoment — if  you  will  allow  me  to  present  it,  to  offer  it  to  a  lady, 
wbi>— '■ 

"Who  will,  I  hope,"  said  my  father,  appearing  at  the  top  of 
(he  stairs,  " 
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"Hie  bride!" 

Jacob  san  Mr.  Monteaera's  face  behind  me,  and  claspiag  bii 
handa,  "The  very  thbg  I  wished!"  cried  lie,  ap«uing  the 
Louse-door. 

"  Folio  V  ug,  Jacob,"  I  heard  Mt.  Montenerasay,  as  we  stepped 
into  the  carriage  ;  "  follow  us  to  the  house  of  joy,  you  who  never 
deserted  Che  house  of  mourning." 

The  ring,  the  hiitory  of  it,  and  the  offering  it  to  Berenice, 
prepared  my  way  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  prevented  the 
danger,  which  !Mr.  Monteiiero  feared,  of  my  own  or  my  iather'i 
precipitation.  We  told  her  in  general  the  circumstances  that  had 
happened,  but  spared  her  the  detail. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "  I 
may  express  to  you  all  the  esteem,  all  theaffecdon,  all  the  fulness 
of  approbation  I  feel. for  your  choice." 

"  And  I,  Miss  Montenero  1 — Let  me  speak,  pray,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington," said  my  father. 

"  By  and  by,"  whispered  my  mother  ;   "not  yet,  niy  love." 

"Ay,  put  the  ring  on  her  finger — that's  right,  hoy  !"  cried  my 
father,  as  my  mother  drew  him  back. 

Berenice  accepted  of  the  ring  in  the  most  gracioua,  the  moat 
graceful  manner. 

"I  accept  this  with  pleasure,"  taji  she;  "  I  shall  priie  it  more 
than  ever  Lady  de  Brantefield  valued  her  ring :  as  a  token  of 
goodness  and  gratitude,  it  will  be  more  precious  to  me  than  any 
jewel  could  be  ;  and  it  will  ever  be  dear  to  me,"  added  she,  with 
a  softened  voice,  turning  to  her  father,  "  very  dear,  as  a  memorial 
of  tiie  circumstances  which  have  removed  the  only  obstacle  to 
our  happiness." 

"Oar,"  repeated  my  father;  "noble girl  !  Above  all  affecta- 
tion. Boy,  a  truce  with  your  transports  I  She  ia  my  own 
daughter — I  must  have  a  ki«s." 

"  For  shame,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother ;  "  you  make  Mis* 
Montenero  blush  1" 

"  Blushes  are  very  becoming — I  always  thought  youn  so, 
Mrs.  Harrington — that's  the  reason  I  have  given  you  occasion 
to  blush  fur  me  so  often.  Now  you  may  take  me  out  of  the 
room,  madam,  i  have  some  discretion,  though  you  think  you 
have  it  all  to  youtself,"  said  my  father. 
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I  hare  lome  discretion,  too,  heredilarj  or  acquired.  I  am 
ware  that  the  inoinent  two  lovera  ceMe  (o  be  miierable,  thef 
begin  to  be  tireBome  ;  their  beat  friends  and  the  geoeniuB  public 
i»  satisfied  to  hear  aa  liltle  aa  poisible  concerning  their  proa- 
ptroiu  loves. 

It   vas  otherwise,   they  aaj,  in  the  days  of  TheagencB  and 

"  How  1  will  yon  never  be  satisfied  with  hearing  ?"  uys  their 
historian,  who,  when  he  came  to  a  prosperous  epoch  In  their 
liistiuy,  seems  to  have  had  a  discreet  suspicion  that  he  might  be 
tDo  long  ;  "  Is  not  my  discourse  yet  tedious  ?" 

"  No,"  the  indebtigable  auditor  is  made  to  reply  ;  "aud  who 
ii  be,  unless  he  have  a  heart  of  adamant  or  iron,  that  would  not 
listen  content  to  hear  the  loves  of  Hieagenea  and  Chariclea, 
ihough  the  story  should  last  a  year?  Therefore,  continue  it,  I 
beseech  you." 

"  Coutinae,  I  beseech  you  :"  dear  flattering  words  1  Though 
petliaps  no  one,  at  this  minute,  says  or  feels  this,  I  must  add  a 
few  lines  more — not  about  myself,  but  about  Mr.  Moolenero. 

In  the  moment  of  joy,  when  the  heart  opens,  yoit  can  see  to 
the  very  bottom  of  it ;  and  whether  selfish  or  generous,  revenge- 
ful or  forgiving,  the  real  disposition  is  revealed.  We  were  all 
fall  of  joy  and  congratulations,  when  Mr.  Montenero,  at  the 
first  pause  of  silence,  addressed  himself  in  his  most  persuauve 

"  Mr.  Harrington — good  Mr.  Harrington — 1  have  a  favour  to 
sdi  from  you." 

"A  favour!  from  me  I  Oh  I  name  it,"  cried  1 :  "  What  pleo- 
inre  I  shall  have  in  granting  it!" 

"Perhaps  not.  You  will  not  have  pleasure — immediate 
pleasure^ — in  granting  it;  [t  will  cost  you  present  pain." 

"Pain! — impoasihle !  but  Do  matter  how  much  pain  if  you 
desire  it.     What  can  it  be?" 

"Thai  wretched  woman— Fowler !" 

1  shuddered  and  started  back. 

"Yes,  Fowler — your  imagination  revolts  at  the  sound  of  her 
name — she  ia  abhorrent  to  your  strongest,  your  earliest,  associa- 
tions; but,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have  given  proofs  that  your 
Butnred  renvoi]  and  your  humanity  have  been  able  to  control 
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and  master  your  imiiginatioD  end  your  uitipathieg.  To  thit 
power  over  jauraelf  you  owe  many  of  your  virtues,  and  all  Ihe 
ibengtli  of  character,  (uid,  I  will  say  it,  the  aanity  of  mind,  my 
■on,  without  which  Berenice " 

"  I  will  see — I  will  bear  Fowler  this  instant,"  cried  I.  "  So 
fiir  I  will  conquer  myself;  but  you  will  allow  that  thia  is  a  jiut 
antipathy.     Surely  I  have  reason  to  hat«  her." 

"She  is  guilty,  but  penitent;  she  sufien  and  must  aufier. 
Her  mistresa  refuses  ever  to  see  her  more.  She  is  abandoned 
by  all  her  family,  all  her  friends ;  she  must  quit  her  country — 
sails  to-morrow  in  the  vessel  which  was  to  have  taken  us  to 
America — and  carries  with  her,  in  her  own  feelings,  her  worst 
punishment — a  punishment  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remi^ 
but  it  is  in  our  power  to  mitigate  her  sufferings — 1  can  provide 
her  with  an  asylum  for  the  remainder  of  her  miaerabte  old  age  ; 
and  you,  my  son,  before  she  goes  from  happy  England,  see  her 
and  forgive  her.  '  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pasj  by  an 
offence.'  Let  us  see  and  forgive  this  woman.  How  can  we 
better  celebrate  our  joy — how  can  we  better  lill  the  measure  of 
our  happiness,  than  by  the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies  7" 

"  By  Jupiter  Ammon,"  cried  my  father,  "none  but  a  good 
Christian  could  do  this !" 

"  And  why,"  said  Berenice,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  my 
father's  arm,  "  and  why  not  a  good  Jew  t" 
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THOUGHTS  ON  BORES. 


A  SOKE  is  a  biped,  but  not  always  tmplumed.     There  be  of  bolh 
kinds ; — the  female  frequently  plumed,  tlie  maU-mUitary  plumed,    i 
helmed,  or  crested,  and  whiskec-foced,  hairy.  Dandy  hore,  ditto, 
ditto,   ditto, — There   ace   bores   unplumed,  capped,  or   batted, 
curled  or  uncurled,  bearded  and  beardless. 

The  bore  b  not  a  ruminating  animal, — carnivorous,  not 
lagacions — prosing — long-winded — tenacious  of  life,  though  not 
TiTacioua.  The  bore  is  good  for  promoling  sleep  ;  but  though 
he  canseth  deep  in  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  sleeps 
himself;  bs  ten  can  keep  awake  in  his  company  long  enough  to 
■ee.    It  is  supposed  that  when  be  sleeps  it  is  with  his  mouth 

Hie  bore  is  usually  considered  a  harmless  creature,  or  of  that 
class  of  irrational  bipeds  who  hurt  only  themselves.  To  such;  > 
however,  I  would  not  advise  trusting  too  much.  The  hore  is 
hannles,  no  doubt,  as  long  as  you  listen  t.o  him ;  but  disre^ 
garded,  or  stopped  in  mid-career,  he  will  turn  upon  you.  It  is  a 
fatal,  if  not  a  vulgar  error,  to  presume  that  the  bore  belongs  to 
that  class  of  animals  that  have  no  gall ;  of  which  Pliny  gives  a 
Hst  (much  disputed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  others).  That 
bores  have  gall,  many  have  proved  to  their  cost,  as  some  now 
living,  peradventure,  can  attest.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
is  said  to  abound  naturally  in  certain  of  the  gentler  bore  kind  ; 
bat  it  is  apt  to  ^on  sour  if  the  animal  be  crossed — not  in  love, 
bW  in  talk.  Though  I  cannot  admit  to  a  certainty  that  all  bores 
have  not  gall,  yet  assuredly  (hey  have  no  tact,  and  they  are  one 
and  ill  deficient  in  sympathy. 

A.  bore  is  a  heavy  animal,  and  his  weight  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  increases  every  moment  he  stays  near  you.     The  French 
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describe  this  property  in  one  word,  ivhich,  though  French,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote,  because  uutranslaUble,  i£  t'lqtpeaatUit 
— Touch  and  go,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  boie  to  do — what- 
ever lie  touches  turns  to  lead. 

Much  leaniing  might  be  displayed,  and  much  time  wasted,  on 
an  inquiry  into  the  derivation,  descent,  and  etymology  of  the 
animal  under  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  my  own 
part,  diligence  hatli  not  been  wanting  in  tlie  research.  John- 
lon'a  Dictionary  and  old  Bailey,  have  been  ransacked;  but 
neither  the  learned  Johnson,  nor  the  recondite  Baitey,  throw 
much  light  upon  this  matter.  The  Slang  Dictionary,  to  which 
I  should  ill  the  first  place  have  directed  my  attention,  was  uu- 
fortunately  not  within  my  te-ach.  The  result  of  all  my  inquiries 
amounts  to  this — that  bore,  boor,  and  boar,  are  all  three  apelt 
indifierentiy,  and  coniegaently  are  derived  from  one  common 
stock, — what  stock,  remains  to  be  determiaed.  1  could  give  a 
string  of  far-fetched  derivations,  each  of  tliem  less  to  the  pui^ 
pose  than  the  other  ;  but  I  prefer,  according  to  the  practice  of 
our  great  lexicographer,  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  Giplic. 

Of  one  point  there  can  be  little  doubt — that  bores  existed  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  though  the  deluge  has 
unluckily  swept  away  all  traces  of  the  antediluvian  bore — & 
creature  which  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  must  have  beeu  of 
formidable  power. 

We  find  them  for  certain  in  the  days  of  Horace.  That  plague, 
worse,  as  he  describes,  than  asthma  or  rheumatism,  that  prating, 
praising  thing  which  caught  him  in  the  street,  stuck  to  him 
wherever  he  went — of  which,  stopping  or  running,  civil  or  rude, 
shirking  or  cutting,  he  could  never  rid  himself — what  was  he 
but  a  bore  ! 

In  Pope  I  lind  the  first  description  in  English  poetry  of  the 
animal — whether  imitated  from  Horace,  or  a  drawing  from  life, 
may  be  questioned.  But  what  could  that  creature  be  but  a 
bore,  from  whom  he  says  no  walls  could  guard  him,  and  no 
shades  could  hide;  who  pierced  his  thickets;  glided  into  his 
grolto  ;  stopped  his  chariot;  boarded  bis  bai^e ;  from  whom  no 
piace  was  sacked — not  the  church  free  ;  and  against  whom  John 
was  ordered  to  tie  up  the  knocker? 

Through  the  indexes  to  Milton  and  Shakgpeai«  I  have  not 
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nsglacted  to  liunt ;  but  unfmCunately,  I  have  found  nothing  to 
mj  purpose  in  Miltnn,  and  in  all  Sliakspeare  no  trace  of  a  bore ; 
except  it  be  that  thing,  that  popinjay,  vho  so  peatered  Hotspur, 
thitdaji  when  he,  faint  with  toil  and  dry  with  rage,  was  leaning 
on  bia  svcird  after  the  battle — all  that  bald,  disjointed  talk,  to 
which  Hotspur,  past  his  patience,  answered  neglectingly,  he 
knew  not  what,  and  that  sticking  to  him  with  questions  even 
when  his  wounds  were  cold.  It  must  have  been  a  bore  of  foreign 
breed,  not  the  good  downright  English  bore. 

All  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  of  the  animal,  I 
pretend  not  to  enumerate.  Heaven  forefend ! — but  some  of 
those  most  commonly  met  with  in  England,  I  may  mention,  and 
a  few  of  the  most  curious,  describe. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  mortal  great  bore,  confined  to 
ibe  higher  classes  of  society.  A  celebrated  wit,  who,  from  hia 
long  and  extensive  acquaintance  witli  the  fashionable  and  poli- 
dciJ  world,  has  had  every  means  of  forming  his  opinion  on  this 
■object,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  none  but  a  rich  man,  or 
1  great  man,  con  he  a  great  bore ;  others  are  not  endured  long 
enough  in  society,  to  come  to  the  perfection  of  tiresomeness. 

Of  these  there  is  the  travelled  and  the  untravelled  kind.  Tlie 
travelled,  formerly  rare,  ia  now  dreadfully  common  in  these 
countries.  The  old  travelling  bore  was,  as  1  find  him  aptly 
dsKribed— "  A  pretender  to  antii^uities,  roving,  majestic-headed, 
ud  sometimed  little  better  than  crazed  ;  and  being  exceedingly 
tredolous,  he  would  stuff  his  many  letters  with  fooleriei  and 
mitinformations  " — vide  a  life  published  by  Heanie — Thomas 
Heame — him   la  whom  Time   said,  "  Whatever  I  forget,  you 

The  modem  travelled  hore  is  a  garrulous  creature.  Hia  talk, 
chiefly  of  himself,  of  all  (hat  he  has  seen  that  is  Incredihle ;  and 
sli  that  he  remembers  which  is  not  worth  rememhering.  His 
tongue  ia  neither  English,  French,  Italian,  or  German,  hut  a 
leash,  and  more  than  a  leash,  of  languages  at  once.  Besides  his 
hiving  his  quantum  of  Che  ills  that  flesh  is  subject  to,  he  has 
•ome  peculiar  to  himself,  and  rather  extraordinary.  He  is  suh- 
jsct,  for  instance,  to  an  indigestion  of  houses  and  churches, 
pictures  and  statues.     Moreover,  be  is  troubled  with  fits  of  what 
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may  be  called  the  eoid  tnlhaiiatm ;  he  babbles  of  Mont  Blanc 
uid  the  pictureaque;  and  when  die  (it  is  on,  he  raves  of 
Raphael  and  Correggio,  Rome,  Atheni,  Peettum,  and  Jerusalem. 
He  deapUee  England,  and  bag  no  home  ;  or  at  least  loi'es  none. 

But  I  liave  been  already  guilty  of  an  error  of  arrangement ; 
I  should  have  given  precedence  to  the  old  original  Engliih  bort; 
which  should  perhaps  be  more  properly  spelt  boor;  indeed  it 
was  BO,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  who,  in  the  Belle's 
Stratagem,  talks  of  man's  being  boortd. 

The  boor  is  now  rare  in  England,  though  there  are  specuneni 
ofhimsmi  to  be  seen  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  He  is 
untravelled  always,  not  apt  to  be  found  straying,  or  sirring  from 
home.  His  covering  is  home-spun,  his  drink  home-brewed,  his 
meat  home-fed,  and  himself  home-bred.  In  general,  he  is  a 
wonderfully  silent  animal.  But  there  are  talking  ones;  and 
their  talk  is  of  bullocks.  Talking  or  silent,  the  indigenuuB 
English  bore  is  somewhat  sulky,  surly,  seemingly  morose ;  yet 
really  good-natured,  inofiensive,  if  kindly  used  and  rightly 
taken;  convivial,  yet  not  sociaL  It  ia  curious,  that  though 
addicted  to  home,  he  is  not  properly  domestic — bibulous — said 
to  be  despotic  with  the  female. 

The  parliamentary  bore  coraet  next  in 
places;  but  not  always  found  in  them. 

abort,  never  extending  above  seven  years  at  ttie  utmost ;  seldom 
so  long.  His  dissolution  often  occurs,  we  are  told,  prematurely ; 
but  he  revives  another  and  the  same. — Mode  of  life  :- — during 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year  these  bores  inhabit  Londoii^ — sre 
to  be  seen  every  where,  always  looking  as  if  they  were  out  of 
their  element.  About  June  or  July  they  migrate  to  the  country 
— to  watering  places — or  to  their  own  places;  where  they  shoot 
partridges,  pheasants,  and  wild  ducks ;  hunt  hares  and  foxei, 
cause  men  to  be  imprisoned  or  transported  who  do  the  same 
without  licence  ;  and  tVank  letters — some  illegibly. 

The  parliamentary  bore  is  not  considered  a  sagacious  animal, 
except  in  one  particular.  It  is  said  that  he  always  knows  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  quick  as  any  of  the  four-footed  swinish 
multitude.  Report  says  also  that  be  bos  the  instinct  of  a  rat  in 
quitting  a  falling  house.     An  inciedlhle  power  was  once  attri- 
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buted  to  him,  b;  one  from  IreUnd,  of  being  abte  at  pleasure  to 
turn  hii  back  upon  himself.  But  this  may  veil  be  cltused  among 
vulgar  errors. 

Of  Che  common  parliamentary  bore  there  be  two  orders ;  the 
silent,  and  the  speechifying.  The  silent  is  not  absolutely  de- 
prived of  utterance;  he  can  say  "Yes  "or  "No" — but  regu- 
larly in  the  wrong  place,  unlesa  well  tutored  and  well  paid.  The 
talking  parliamentary  bore  can  outwatch  the  Bear.  He  reiterates 
eternally  with  the  art  peculiar  to  the  rational  creature  of  using 
many  words  and  saying  nothing.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
cries  by  which  this  class  is  distinguished. 

"Hear!  Hear!  Hear! — HearfaimI  Hear  him!  Hear  him! 
— Speaker!  Speaker!  Speaker!  Speaker!  —  Order!  Order  I 
O.'der! — Hear  the  honourable  member  1" 

He  has  besides  certain  set  phrases,  which,  if  repeated  with 
variations,  might  give  the  substance  of  what  are  called  his 
speeches  ;  some  of  these  are  common  to  both  sides  of  tbe  bouse, 
others  sacred  to  the  ministerial,  or  popular  on  the  opposition 

To  the  ministerial  belong — "  The  dignity  of  this  house  " — 
"  The  honour  of  this  country  " — "The  contentment  of  our  allies" 
— "Strengthening  the  hands  of  government" — "Expediency" 
— ','  Inexpediency" — "  Imperious  necessity  " — "  Bound  in  duty  " 
~-with  a  good  store  of  etasivei,  as  "  Cannot  at  present  bring 
forward  such  a  measure  "—"  Too  Ute"--"Too  early  in  the 
session  " — "  His  majesty's  ministers  cannot  be  responsible  for" 
— "  Cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  say  " — "  But  tbe  impression  left 
upon  my  mind  is  " — "  Cannot  undertake  to  answer  exactly  that 
question  " — "  Cannot  yet  ma&e  up  my  mind  "  (an  expression 
borrowed  from  the  laundress). 

On  the  opposition  side  the  phrases  chiefly  in  use  amongst  tbe 
bores  are,  "Tbe  constitution  of  this  country "—"  Reform  in 
Parliament  " — "  The  good  of  the  people  " — "  Inquiry  should  be 
«t  on  foot"  — "  MinisWra  should  be  answerable  with  their 
heads  " — "Gentlemen  should  draw  together" — "Independence  " 
— and  "  Consistency." 

Approved   beginnings   of   speeches   as    follows — for   a   raw 

"Unnsed  m  I  am  to  public  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 


myself  on  the  piesent  occasion  called  upon  not  to  give  a  silent 

For  old  stagera : 

"  Id  the  whole  comae  of  my  parliamentary  career,  never  did 

I  rise  with  auch  diffidence." 

Jn  reply,  the  bore  begina  vitb 

"  It  would  be  presumption  iu  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  *M«, 
luminous,  learned,  and  eloquent  speech  you  have  juit  heard,  to 
attempt  to  throw  any  new  light;  bul,  ic.  &c." 

For  a  premeditated  harangue  of  four  hours  or  upwards  he 
regularly  commences  with 

"  At  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  shall  trouble  the  house  vith 
only  a  few  words,  Mr,  Speaker." 

TKe  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  a  man 
destined  to  he  bored.  Doomed  to  sit  in  a  chair  all  night  long — 
night  after  night — month  after  month — year  after  year — ^being 
bored.  No  relief  for  him  but  crossing  and  tuicrosaing  his  legs 
from  time  to  ^me.  No  respite.  If  lie  sleep,  it  must  be  with  bis 
eyes  open,  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  haranguing  bore.  He  is 
not,  however,  bound,  bond  fide  to  hear  all  that  is  aaid.  This, 
happily,  was  settled  in  the  laat  century.  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  w 
TOur  duty  to  hear  me,^it  is  the  undoubted  privilege.  Sir,  of 
every  member  of  this  house  to  be  heard,"  said  a  bore  of  the  last 
century  to  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Sir," 
replied  tlie  Speaker,  "  I  know  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  member  of  tliis  house  to  speak,  but  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  bis  privilege  to  be  always  heard." 

The  courtier-bore  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  English  parlia- 
ment.— Bnt  is  common  on  the  continent:  infinite  varieties,  as 
le  couHisan  propre,  coarliian  homme  d'itat,  and  le  courtitan 
pkihiophe — a  curious  hut  not  a  rare  kind  in  France,  of  which  M. 
de  Voltaire  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  naturalize  some  of  tlie  -varieties 
of  the  philanthropic  and  sentimental  French  and  German  bores 
in  England,  but  without  success.  Some  ladies  had  them  for 
favourites  or  pets ;  hut  they  were  found  mischievous  and 
dangeroua.  Their  morality  was  easy, — but  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  compounded  of  three-fourths  sentiment  —  nine-teath^ 
selflshneaa,  twelve-ninths  instinct,  self-devotion,  metaphysics  and 
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canL  Tnas  hard  lo  came  at  a  common  deDominator.  John 
Bull,  Kitli  hia  four  nilei  of  vulgar  aiilhnietic,  could  never 
make  it  out  (  altogether  he  never  could  abide  these  foreign 
bore*.  Thought  'em  confounded  dull  too — Civilly  told  them 
10,  and  half  asleep  Did  tnem  "prvthee  begone" — They  not 
takiDg  the  hint,  but  lingering  with  the  women,  at  last  John 
wakening  out-right,  fell  to  in  earnest,  and  routed  them  out  of 
the  island. 

The;  still  flouriib  abroad,  often  seen  at  the  tables  of  thegreat. 
The  demi-philotop/te-modeme-poiUico-UgUtalivo-metapliynco-noit- 
logico-grand  philanlhrape  still  scribbles,  by  the  ream,  piicti 
jaitifitativei,  projtti  de  loi,  and  volumes  of  metaphysical  seiiti- 
ment,  to  be  seen  at  the  fair  of  Leipzig,  or  on  ladies'  tables.  The 
greater  bore,  the  eourlitan  propre,  is  stitl  admired  at  little  sercM 
courts,  where,  well-dressed  and  well-drilled -^  his  hack  much 
beat  with  Germanic  bows;  not  a  dangerous  creature — would 
only  bore  you  to  death. 

We  come  next  to  our  own  Uue  borei — the  most  dreaded  of 
the  species, — the  most  abused — sometimes  with  reason,  some- 
times without.  This  species  was  formerly  rare  in  Britain — 
indeed  all  over  the  world. — Little  known  from  the  days  of 
Atpasia  and  Corinna  to  those  of  Madame  Dacier  and  Mrs. 
Montague.  Mr.  Jemingham's  blue  worsted  stockings,  as  al] 
the  world  knows,  appearing  at  Mrs.  Montague's  eoHvertaxionet, 
bad  the  honour  or  the  dishimaur  of  giving  the  name  o(  blue 
stockings  to  all  the  race ;  and  never  did  race  increase  more 
rapidly  Chan  they  have  done  from  that  time  to  this.  There 
might  be  fear  that  all  the  daughters  of  the  land  should  turn  blue. 
—But  as  yet  John  Bull— thank  Heaven  I  retains  bis  good  old 
privilege  of  "  choose  a  wife  and  have  a  wife." 

The  common  female  blue  is  indeed  intolerable  as  a  wife — 
0]Hnionalive  and  opinionated  ;  and  her  opinion  always  is  that  her 
husband  is  wrong.  John  certainly  has  a  rooted  aversion  to  this 
whole  class.  There  is  the  deep  blue  and  the  light;  the  Ught 
blues  not  esteemed — not  admitted  at  Ahnacks.  The  deep-dyed 
b  the  nine  times  dyed  blue — is  that  with  which  no  man  date* 
contend.  The  blue  chatterer  is  seen  and  heard  every  where ;  it 
no  man  will  attempt  to  silence  by  throwing  the  handkerchief. 

Tbe  next  species— the  mock  blue — is  scarcely  worth  noticing ; 


gone  to  ladiei'  maidi,  dre&a-maken,  milliners.  Sec,  found  of  late 
behind  cquhU-ts,  and  ill  the  oddest  placei. 

The  blue  motking  bird  (it  mmt  he  uoted,  though  nearly  allied  to 
the  last  sort)  is  fuund  in  high  as  well  as  in  low  company ;  it  is  a 
provokuig  creature.  The  only  way  to  silence  it,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  plaguing  all  ntlghhaun  and  passengers,  ig  never  to  mind 
it,  or  to  loo^  as  if  you  minded  it  j  when  it  stares  at  you,  atoie 
.nd  ,...». 

The  eimvertaxion^  blue,  or  bureau  iTtipnl  blue.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  order  to  designate  this  order  we  are  obliged  to 
borrow  fcom  two  foreign  languages — a  proof  that  it  is  not  natural 
to  England ;  hut  numbers  of  this  order  bave  been  aesH  of  late 
years,  chiefly  in  London  and  Bath,  during  the  season.  The 
bureau  d'eijtrit,  or  coavtriazione  blue,  ia  a  most  hard-working 
creature— the  servant  of  the  servants  of  the  public. — If  a  dinner- 
giving  blue  (and  none  others  succeed  well  or  long),  Champagne 
and  ice  and  the  best  of  fish  are  indispensable.  She  may  then  be 
at  home  once  a  neek  in  the  evening,  with  a  chance  of  baring 
her  house  fuller  than  it  can  hold,  of  all  the  would-be  wits  and 
three  or  four  of  the  leaders  of  London.  Very  thankful  the 
must  be  for  the  honour  of  their  company.  She  had  need  to 
have  all  tlie  superlatives,  in  and  out  of  the  English  language,  at 
her  tongue's  end ;  and  when  she  has  exhausted  these,  then  she 
must  invent  new.  She  must  have  tones  of  admiration,  and  looLa 
of  ecstasy,  for  every  occasion.  At  reading  parties, — especially 
at  her  own  house,  she  must  cry — "  charming  1" — "  delightful !" 
"  quite  original '."  in  the  right  places  even  in  her  sleep. — Awake 
or  asleep  she  must  read  every  thing  that  comes  out  that  hai  A 
name,  or  she  must  talk  as  if  she  had — at  her  peril — to  the  authors 
themselves. — the  irritable  race  !  — She  must  know  more  especially 
every  article  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  ;  and  at 
her  peril  too,  must  talk  of  these  so  as  not  to  commit  herself^ 
so  as  to  please  the  reviewer  abusing,  and  the  author  abiued  ; 
she  must  keep  the  peace  between  rival  wits; — she  inuat  swallotf 
her  own  vanity — many  fail  in  this  last  attempt — choke  puUicly, 
and  give  it  up. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  blues ;  lorty 
I  mean  that  such  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  against  them 
all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.     John  Bull  would  have  settled 
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it  beat  in  his  quiet  vsy  by  just  letting  them  alone,  leaving  the 
iiugreeable  ones  to  die  off  in  single  bleMednesa.  Bui  people 
got  about  John,  and  made  him  aet  up  one  of  his  "  No  papiry  " 
cna ;  aod  nben  he  conies  to  that  pitch  he  loses  his  senses  and 
bia  common  sense  completely,  "^o  bluei!"  "Dovn  with  tlie 
blues!" — now  what  good  has  all  that  done?  only  made  the 
mattet  ten  times  worse.  In  consequence  of  this  universal  hubbub 
a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen. 

The  blue  bore  duguited,  ot  tke  renegade  blue.  These  may  be 
detected  by  their  extraordinary  fear  of  being  taken  for  bluei. 
Hold  up  the  picture,  or  even  the  sign  of  a  blue  bore  before 
them,  and  they  immediately  write  under  it,  "  "Tis  none  of  me." 
They  spend  their  lives  hiding  their  talent  under  a  bushel ;  all 
the  time  in  a  desperate  fright  lest  you  should  see  it.  A  poor 
■unpte  man  does  not  know  what  to  do  about  it,  or  what  to  say  or 
think  in  their  company,  so  as  to  behave  himself  rightly,  and  not 
to  aflront  them.  Solomon  himself  would  be  put  to  it,  to  make 
some  of  these  authoresses  unknown,  avow  or  give  up  their  own 
pmgeny.  Their  affectation  is  beyond  the  affectation  of  woman, 
■nd  it  Diakes  all  men  sick. 

Others  without  affectation  are  only  arrant  cowards.  They  are 
afraid  to  stand  exposed  on  their  painful  pre-eminence.  Some 
from  pure  good-nature  make  themselves  ridiculous;  imagining 
that  they  are  nine  feet  high  at  the  least,  shrink  and  distort  them- 
selves continually  in  condescension  to  our  inferiority ;  or  lest 
we  should  be  blasted  with  excess  of  light,  come  into  company 
shading  their  farthing  candle — burning  blue,  pale,  and  faint. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  bare  condeicending  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  proud  man. 

Besides  the  bore  condeieending,  who,  whether  good-natured  or 
ill-natured,  is  a  most  provoking  animal — there  is  the  bore 
faeetimu,  an  insuperable  creature,  always  laughing,  hut  with 
'horn  you  can  never  laugh.  And  there  is  another  exotic 
variety — the  rive  la  bagatelie  bore  of  the  ape  kind — who  imitate 
men  of  genius.  Having  early  been  taught  that  there  ia  nothing 
note  delightful  than  the  unbending  of  a  great  mind,  they  set 
■bout  continually  to  unbend  the  bow  in  company. 

Of  die  spring  and  fall,  the  ebb  and  tide  of  genius,  we  have 
iKsrd  much  from  Milton,  Dryden,  and  others.    At  ebb  time — a 
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time  which  murt  come  to  all,  pretty  or  rich,  tre«sarc8  ext 
discovered  upon  Bome  ahorei ;  or  golden  saods  are  seen  when 

the  waters  run  low.  In  others  bare  rocki,  ilime,  or  reptilei. 
May  I  never  be  at  low  tide  with  a  bore  !  Despiiing  the  Baga- 
telle, there  is  the  aeriotu  regular  conversation  bore,  who  lisun* 
to  himaeir,  tollcB  from  note*,  and  is  witty  by  rule.  All  rules  tot 
conversation  were  no  doubt  invented  hj  bores,  and  if  followed 
would  make  all  men  and  women  bores,  either  in  straining  to  be 
-witly,  or  striving  to  be  easy.  There  is  no  more  certain  method, 
even  for  him  who  may  posieas  the  talent  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  lose  the  power  of  conversing,  than  by  talking  to  support  hia 
character.  One  eye  to  your  reputation,  one  on  the  company, 
would  never  do,  were  it  with  the  best  of  eyes.  Few  people  are 
of  Descartes'  mind,  that  squinting  is  pretty.  It  has  been  said, 
that  pleasnre  never  comea,  if  you  aend  her  a  fonnal  card  of  invi- 
tation ;  to  a  tottvernadone  certainly  never ;  whatever  bIm  might 
to  a  dinner-party.  Ease  cannot  stay,  wit  flies  away,  and  humour 
grows  dull,  if  people  Iry  for  them. 

Well-bred  persons,  abhorring  the  pedantry  of  the  blues,  are 
usually  aati-blaet,  or  tiltra-anlii.  But  (hough  there  exists  in 
■a.  certain  circle  a  natural  honeat  aversion  to  every  thing  like  wit 
or  learning,  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  if  taking  thought  won't 
do  it,  taking  none  will  do?  They  are  determined,  they  declare, 
to  have  easy  conversation,  or  none. 

But  let  the  ease  be  high-bred  and  silent  as  possible — let  it  be 
the  repose  of  the  Transcendental — the  death-like  silence  of  the 
Exclusive  in  the  perfumed  atmoaphere  of  the  Exquisite  j  then 
begins  the  danger  of  going  to  sleep — desperate  danger.  In 
these  high  circles  are  to  be  found,  apparently,  the  most  sleepy  of 
all  animated  beinga.  ApparetUiy,  I  say,  because,  on  close 
observation,  it  will  usually  be  found  that,  like  the  spider,  who, 
from  fear,  counterfeits  death,  these,  from  pride,  counterfeit 
sleep.  They  will  sometimes  pretend  to  be  asleep  for  hours 
together,  when  any  person  or  persons  are  near  whom  they  do 
not  chooae  to  notice.  They  lie  stretched  on  aofas,  tolled  up  in 
shawls  most  part  of  the  day,  quite  empty.  At  certain  hours  of 
the  night,  found  congregated,  sitting  up  dreased,  on  beds  of 
roses,  back  to  back,  with  eyes  scarce  open.  They  are  observed 
to  give  sign  of  animation  only,  on  the  approach  of  a  blue — tboif 


uitipatliy.  Thej  then  look  at  each  other,  and  ehrink.  That 
the  iham-iletping  lore  U  e.  delicate  ereatiiie,  I  ahall  not  dispute, 
but  tbej  are  intolerably  tiresome.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
tsther  give  up  the  honour  and  the  elegance,  and  go  to  the 
■ntipodea  at  once,  and  liie  with  their  antagonists,  the  Wm- 
imtfrt — yea,  the  fion-Iminjr  hores. 

Their  antipodes,  did  1  say  ?  that  vas  going  too  far ;  even  the 
mott  exaggerated  ultra-anti^blues,  upon  occasion,  forget  them- 
kItes  strangely,  and  have  been  seen  to  join  the  common  herd  in 
Tunning  af^r  lions.  But  they  dilfer  from  the  blof-lion-lomnff- 
bort  proper,  by  never  treating  the  lion  as  if  lie  were  one  of  them- 
selves. They  follow  and  feed  and  fall  down  and  worship  the 
lion  of  the  season;  still,  unless  he  be  a  nobleman,  which  but 
rarely  occurs,  he  it  never  treated  as  a.  gentleman  quite;  there  is 
always  a  difference  made,  betteriinderstuod  than  described.  I 
have  heard  lions  of  my  acquaintance  complain  of  showing  them- 
lelvet  off  !□  these  tdlTo-antii,  and  have  asked  why  they  let  chem- 
■elies  be  mode  lions,  if  tliey  disliked  it  so  much,  as  no  lion  can 
well  be  led  about,  1  should  have  conceived,  quite  against  his  will ! 
I  never  could  obtain  any  answer,  but  that  indeed  they  could  not 
help  it;  they  were  very  sorry,  bat  indeed  they  could  not  help 
being  lions.  And  the  polite  lion-loving  bore  aiivays  echoed  this, 
and  addressed  them  with  some  such  speech  as  the  following : — 
"My  dearest,  sir,  madam,  or  miss  (as  the  case  may  be),  I  know,  that 
of  all  things  you  detest  being  made  a  lion,  and  that  you  can't  bear 
to  be  worshipped  ;  yet,  my  dear  sir,  madam,  or  miss,  you  must  let 
me  kaee!  -down  and  worship  you,  and  then  you  must  stand  on  your 
hind  legs  a  little  for  me,  only  for  one  minute,  my  dear  sir,  and  I 
really  would  not  ask  you  to  do  it,  only  yon  are  tach  a  lion." 

But  I  have  not  yet  regularly  described  tbe  genus  and  species 
of  which  I  am  treadng.  The  great  lion-hunting  bore,  and  the 
little  lion-loving  bore,  male  and  female  of  both  kinds  ;  the  mala 
u  eager  as  the  female  to  fasten  on  the  lion,  and  as  expert  in 
making  the  most  of  him,  olive  or  dead,  as  seen  in  the  finest 
nample  ei:tant,  Bozzy  and  Fiozzi,  fairly  pitted ;  but  the  male 
best  the  female  hollow. 

The  common  lion-hunting  bore  is  too  well  known  to  need  parti- 
cular description  ;  but  some  notice  of  their  habitudes  may  not  be 
liekis  for  avoidance.   The  whole  clan  male  subsisti  by  fetching 
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and  carrying  baja,  grasping  at  notei  and  Bcmps,  if  an;  great 
name  be  to  them  ;  run  wild  after  Tersea  in  MS. ;  fond  of  auto- 
grapha.  The  females  carry  albnmH ;  some  ieam  bon  moti  by 
rote,  and  repeat  them  like  parrota ;  others  do  not  know  a  good 
thing  irhen  they  meet  with  it,  mileaa  they  are  told  the  name  of 
the  cook.  Some  relish  them  really,  but  eat  till  they  bunt; 
othera,  after  cramming  to  atupidity,  would  cram  you  from  their 
pouch,  aa  the  monkey  urved  Gullirer  on  the  houae-top.  The 
whole  tribe  are  foul  feeders,  at  heat  love  troah  and  fatten  upoa 
scraps  ;  the  worat  abaolutely  rake  the  kennels,  and  prey  on 
garbage.  They  atick  with  amazing  tenacity,  almost  reeembling 
canine  fidelity  and  gratitude,  to  the  remains  of  tbe  dead  lion. 
But  in  fact,  their  love  ia  like  that  of  the  ghowi ;  worse  than 
ghowla,  they  sell  all  which  they  do  not  destroy  ;  every  scrap  of 
the  dead  lion  may  turn  to  account.  It  is  wonderful  what  curious 
saleable  articles  they  make  of  the  parings  of  his  claws,  and  hairs 
of  his  mane.  Tbe  bear  has  been  said  to  live  at  need  by  sucking 
hi*  own  paws.  The  bore  lives  by  sucking  the  paws  of  tbe  li<Hi, 
on  which  he  thrives  apace,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  grown  to 
an  amazing  size.  The  dead  paws  are  aa  good  for  his  purpose 
as  the  living,  and  better — there  being  no  fear  of  tbe  claws.  How 
he  escapes  those  claws  when  the  lion  is  alive,  is  the  wonder.  The 
winged  lion,  however,  is  above  toucbiug  these  creatures ;  Bod 
the  real  gentleman  hon  of  the  true  blood,  in  whoae  nature  there 
is  nothing  of  the  bear,  will  never  let  bis  paws  be  touched  by  a 
bore.  His  bait  stands  on  end  at  the  approach  or  distant  sightof 
Any  of  the  kind,  lesser  or  greater;  but  very  difficult  he  oftea 
fiiida  it  to  avoid  them.  Any  other  may,  more  easily  than  a  lion, 
tkirt  a  bore.  It  is  oflen  attempted,  hut  seldom  or  never  success- 
fully. He  hides  in  his  den,  but  nol  at  home  will  not  always  do. 
The  lion  is  loo  civil  to  shut  the  door  in  the  bore's  very  face, 
though  he  mightily  wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  pleasant  sport  to  see 
a  great  bore  and  lion  opposed  to  each  other ;  how  he  stands  or 
sit*  upon  his  guard ;  how  cunningly  the  bore  tries  to  fasten  upon 
him,  and  bow  the  lion  tiiea  to  ahake  him  off! — if  the  bore  peraista 
beyond  endurance,  the  lion  roars,  and  he  flies ;  or  the  lion 
springe,  and  be  dies. 

A  more  extraordinary  circumstance  than  any  I  have  yet  noted, 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  Lions  and  bores,  remains  to  be 
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told;  that  the  lion  himaelf,  the  greater  kind  aa  well  as  the 
lesier  of  bim,  are  apt,  sooner  or  later,  lo  tum  into  bores ;  but  the 
metamorphosis,  though  the  same  in  the  result,  takes  pluce  in 
difierent  ci  ream  stances,  and  from  quite  different  causes  :  vith 
the  lesser  lion  and  lioness  often  from  being  shown,  or  shoiring 
themselves  too  frequently  ;  with  the  greater,  from  very  fear  of 
being  like  the  animal  he  detests. 

1  once  knew  Bgentlems.n,  not  a  bore  quite,  but  a  very  clever 
man,  one  pf  great  sensibility  and  excessive  sensitiveness,  who 
could  never  sit  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  never  converse 
with  you  comfortably,  or  finish  a  good  story,  but  evermore  broke 
off  in  the  middle  with  "  I  am  bming  you"—"  I  must  run  away 
or  I  shall  be  a  bore."  It  ended  in  his  becoming  that  which  he 
nioit  feared  to  be. 

There  are  a  few  r&re  exceptions  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
caprices  or  aeahteuei  of  lions.  The  greatest  of  lions  known  or 
unknown,  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  creatures, 
i>  quite  free  from  these  inflmnities.  He  neither  affects  lo  show 
himself,  nor  lies  sullen  in  his  den.  I  have  somewhere  seen  his 
picture  sketched ;  I  should  guess  by  himself  at  some  moment 
when  the  lion  turned  painter. 

"  1  pique  myself  upon  being  one  of  the  best  conditioned  ani- 
mals that  ever  was  shown,  since  the  lime  of  him  who  was  in  vain 
defied  by  the  knight  of  the  wofU  figure  ;  for  I  get  up  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  pole,  rouse  myself,  shake  my  mane,  lick  my  chops, 
turn  round,  lie  down,  and  go  to  sleep  again." 

It  was  bad  policy  in  me  to  let  the  words  "go  to  tUtp"  sound 
upon  the  reader's  ear,  for  I  have  not  yet  quite  done ;  I  have  one 
more  class,  and  though  last  not  least;  were  I  to  adopt  thatenig- 
mstical  style  which  made  the  fortune  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  I 
niight  add — and  though  least,  greatest.  But  this,  the  oracular 
sublime,  has  now  gone  to  the  gipsies  and  the  conjurors,  and  I 
mnit  write  plain  English,  if  I  can. 

1  am  come  to  the  class  of  the  infant  bore — the  infant  reciting 
iore;  seemingly  insignificant,  but  exceedingly  tiresome,  also 
exceedingly  dangerous,  as  I  shall  show.  The  old  of  this  class 
•e  meet  wherever  we  go — in  the  forum,  the  temple,  the  senate, 
the  theatre,  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir,  the  closet.  The 
fsung  infest  our  homes,  pursue  us  to   our  very  hearths ;  our 


household  deities  are  in  lee^e  with  them  ;  they  destroy  all  onr 
domeslic  comfort ;  tbey  become  public  nuisances,  widely  destnic- 
tire  tc  our  literature.  Their  mode  of  training  will  explain  the 
nature  of  ihe  danger.  The  infant  reciting  bore  is  trained  niucb 
after  the  manner  of  a  learned  pig.  Before  the  quadruped  are 
placed,  i>n  certain  bits  of  dirty  greaay  cords,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  short  nonsensical  phrases  interrogatory  with  their 
answers,  such  as  "  Who  ii  the  greatest  rogue  in  company  V 
"  Which  lady  oi  gentleman  in  company  will  be  manjed  fintl" 
By  the  alternate  use  of  blows  and  bribes  of  such  food  as  pleases 
the  pig,  the  animal  is  brought  to  obey  certain  signs  from  his 
master,  and  at  his  bidding  to  select  any  letter  or  phrase  required 
trom  amongst  tliose  set  before  him,  goes  to  bis  lessons,  seems 
to  read  attentively,  and  to  understand  ;  then  by  a  motion  of  his 
Buout,  or  a  well-Umed  grunt,  designates  the  right  phraae,  and 
answers  the  expectations  of  his  master  and  the  company.  The 
infant  reciter  is  in  umllar  manner  trained  by  alternate  blows 
and  bribes,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  bumpers  of  sweet  wine. 
But  mark  the  difference  between  him  and  the  pig.  Instead  of 
greasy  letters  and  old  cards,  which  are  used  for  the  learned  pig, 
before  the  little  human  animal  are  cast  the  finest  morsels  from 
our  first  authors,  selections  from  our  poets,  didactic,  pathetic,  and 
aublime — every  creature's  best,  sacrificed. 

These  are  to  be  slowly  but  surely  deprived  of  spirit,  sense, 
and  life,  by  the  deadly  deadeuing  power  of  iteration.  Not  only 
are  they  deprived  of  life,  but  mangled  by  the  infant  bore — not 
only  mangled,  but  polluted — htt  in  such  a  state  that  no  creature 
of  any  delicacy,  taste,  or  feeling,  can  bear  them  afterwards.  And 
are  immortal  works,  or  works  which  fond  man  thought  and 
called  immortal,  thus  to  perish!  Thus  are  they  doomed  to 
destruction,  by  a  Lilliputian  race  of  Vandals. 

The  curse  of  Minerva  lie  on  the  heads  of  those  who  train,  who 
incite  them  to  such  sacrilegious  mischief !  The  mischief  spreads 
every  day  wide  and  more  wide.  Till  of  late  years,  there  had 
appeared  bounds  to  its  progress.  Nature  seemed  to  have  provided 
againsttbe  devastations  of  the  infant  reciter.  Formerly  it  seemed, 
that  only  those  whom  she  had  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  wonderM 
memory,  could  be  worth  the  trouble  of  training,  or  bj  the 
•nccessful  performance  of  the  feats  desired,  to  pay  the  labour 


ofinitmctton.  But  there  has  ariien  in  tlie  land,  men  vbo  set  at 
nonglit  the  decrees  of  nature,  who  undertake  to  mike  artificial 
memories,  not  only  equal  but  BUpeiior  to  tlie  best  natural 
memory,  and  who,  at  tbe  shoitest  nolice,  engage  to  Bugiply  the 
braioless  with  braina.  By  certain  technical  helps,  long  paaaages, 
whole  poems,  may  now  be  leaml  by  heart,  as  they  call  it,  without 
Ujaid,  efibrt,  or  ci^izance  of  the  understandiog ;  and  retained 
tad  recited,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  any  irrational,  as 
well  and  .better,  than  by  any  rational  being,  if,  to  recite  well, 
mean  to  repeat  without  missing  a  syllable.  How  far  our  litera- 
ture may  in  future  sufi*er  from  these  blighting  swarms,  will  best 
be  conceived  by  a  glance  at  what  tbey  have  already  withered 
and  blasted  of  the  favourite  productions  of  our  most  popular 
poets,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  Fope,  Dryden,  Milton, 
Shakspeare. 
Pope's  Man  of  Ross  was  doomed  to  sufier  first. 

"  RiH,  honest  Mii>c,  3pd  nr.g  the  Man  oF  Rdei  r 

Oh,  dreaded  words  1  who  is  there  that  does  not  wish  the  honest 
moie  should  ri*e  no  more  t  Goldsmith  came  next,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.  His  country  curate,  the  most  amiable  of  men,  we 
heard  of  till  he  grew  past  eudniance. 

A»  to  learning  any  longer  from  the  bee  to  build,  or  of  the 
little  nautilus  to  aail,  we  gave  it  up  long  ago.  "  To  be  or  not  to 
be" — is  a  question  we  eon  no  longer  bear. 

Then  Alexander's  Feast — the  little  harpies  have  been  at  that 
too,  and  it  is  defiled.  Poor  Collins'  Ode  to  the  Passions,  on  and 
off  the  stage,  is  torn  to  very  tatters. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  and  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
sU  the  men  and  women  in  it" — gone  to  destruction. 

The  quality  of  mercy  ii  strained,  and  ia  do  longer  twice 
UesL 

We  turn  with  disgust  from  "  angels  and  ministers  of  grace." 
Adam's  morning  hymn  has  lost  the  freshness  of  its  charm.  The 
bores  have  got  into  Paradise — scaled  Heaven  itself  I  and  defied 
all  the  powers  of  Milton's  hell.  Such  Belials  and  Molochs  as 
we  have  heard  I 

It  ii  absolutely  ibockiDg  to  perceive  how  immnrtal  genius  ii 
io  ikt  power  of  mortal  stupidity  ! 
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Johnson,  a  champion  of  no  mean  force,  stood  forward  in  his 
day,  and  did  tvhat  his  single  arm  could  do,  to  drive  the  little 
bores  from  the  country  church-yard. 

"Could  not  the  pretty  dears  repeat  t<^ether?"  had,  bonever, 
but  a  momentary  efTect.  Though  he  knocked  down  the  pair 
that  had  attempted  to  stand  before  him,  they  got  up  again,  or 
one  down,  another  came  on.    To  this  hour  they  are  at  it. 

What  can  be  done  against  &  race  of  beings  not  capable  of 
being  touched  even  by  ridicule  7  What  can  we  hope  when  the 
infant  bore  and  hia  trainen  have  stood  against  the  incomparable 
humour  of  "  Thinks  I  to  rayaelf  7" 

In  time — and  as  certainly  as  the  grub  tums  in  due  sea«on  into 
the  winged  plague  who  buzzes  and  fly-blows— -the  little  reciting 
bore  turns  into  the  dramatic  or  theatric  acting,  reading,  singing, 
recitative — and  finally  into  the  everlasting-quotation-loving  bore 
— Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

The  everlasting  quotation-lover  doati  on  the  husks  of  learning. 
He  is  the  infant  reciting  bore  in  second  childiahneas.  We  wish 
in  vain  that  it  were  in  mere  oblivion.  From  the  ladies'  tea- 
tables  the  Greek  and  Latin  quoting  borea  were  driven  away  long 
ago  by  the  Guardian  and  the  Spectator,  and  seldom  now  trans 
late  for  the  country  gentlewomen.  But  the  mere  English 
quotation-dealer,  a  mortal  tiresome  creature!  still  prevails,  and 
figures  still  in  certain  circles  of  old  blues,  who  are  civil  enough 
still  to  admire  that  wonderful  memory  of  hia  which  has  a  quota- 
tion ready  for  every  thing  you  can  say — He  usually  prefaces  or 
ends  his  quotations  with — "As  the  poet  happily  says,"  or,  "as 
Nature's  sweetest  woodlark  justly  remarks;"  or,  "as  the  im- 
mortal Milton  has  it." 

To  prevent  the  contiuion  and  disgrace  consequent  upon  such 
mistakes,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of  literature,  in  re- 
claiming, if  possible,  what  has  gone  to  t^e  bor^s,  it  might  be  a 
service  to  point  out  publicly  such  quotations  as  ore  now  too 
common  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  good  taste. 

In  the  last  age,  Lord  Chestedield  set  the  mark  of  the  beast,  as 
he  called  it,  on  certain  vulgarisms  in  pronunciation,  which  he 
succeeded  in  banishing  from  good  company.  1  wish  we  could 
set  the  mark  of  the  bore  upon  all  which  has  been  contaminated 
by  his  touch, — all  those  tainted  beauties,  which  no  person  of 


tiiCe  Tould  prize.  They  must  be  liung  up  vi«wleii,  for  half  a 
teotaiy  at  leait,  to  bleach  out  their  atains. 

I  invite  everj  true  friend  of  literature  and  of  good  converall' 
tion,  bluet  and  anlii,  to  contribute  tbeir  auiatsnee  hi  fumiibing 
out  a  lilt  of  quotatioDK  to  be  proacribed.  Could  I  but  accompliBh 
llu<  object,  I  ebould  feel  I  had  not  written  in  vain.  To  make  a 
good  beginning,  I  nill  give  half  a  dozen  of  the  moit  notorioua. 

"The  light  fantastic  toe,"  hu  figured  hi  long  in  the  newi- 
papera,  that  bo  editor  of  taste  would  hardly  admit  it  now  into 
hil  columns. 

"Pi^ii  akin  to  love,"— iunk  to  utter  contempt;  along  with 
— "  Grace  is  in  all  her  ateps  ; "  and  "Man  never  it,  but  always 
iaitbUil;" — "Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  tbe  helm ;" 
— no  longer  safe  on  a  boating  party. 

The  bourgeoia  gentilhomme  has  talked  prose  too  long  without 
blowing  it 

"No  mau  ia  a  hero  to  hie  vakl  tU  ehambre," — gone  to  the 
ntets  themselves. 

"Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dice," — in  great 
ixaga  of  the  same  (ate, — it  is  so  tempting  I— Jiut,  so  much  the 
worse, — wit  is  often  iti  own  worst  enemy. 

Some  anatomisti,  it  is  said,  have,  during  the  operation  of 
dineetion,  caught  from  the  subject  the  disease.  I  feel  myself  in 
danger  at  this  moment, — a  secret  horror  thrills  through  my 
Teins.  Often  have  I  remarked  that  persons  who  undergo  certain 
trsnsformationB  are  unconscious  of  the  commencement  and 
pn^resB  in  themselves,  though  quicksighted,  when  tbeir  enemies, 
friends,  or  neighbours,  are  beginning  to  tnm  into  borea.  Hua- 
kand  and  wife, — no  creatures  sooner  ] — perceive  each  other'a 
metamorphoaes, — not  Baucii  and  Philemon  more  lurely,  seldom 
like  them  before  the  transformation  be  complete.  Are  we  in 
time  to  say  the  last  adieu  1 
I  feel  that  I  am — 1  fear  that  I  have  long  been,  ' 

A  Boas 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"What!  no  music,  no  dancing  at  Cast]  e  Hermitage  to-night;  , 
and  all  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  formal  circle,  petrifying  iota  perfect 
itatuea?"  cried  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by 
vbal  he  called  his  rtar-gaard,  veteraoB  of  the  old  school  of  good 
fellowa,  who  at  ihoae  timeB  in  Ireland — times  long  since  past — 
deemed  it  essential  to  health,  happiness,  and  manly  character,  to 
swallow,  and  show  themselves  able  to  stand  after  swallowing,  a 
certain  number  of  bottlea  of  claret  per  day  or  night. 

"Now,  then,"  continued  Sir  Ulick,  "of  all  the  figures  in 
nature  or  art,  the  formal  circle  is  universally  the  most  obnoxious 
to  conrerution,  and,  to  me,  the  most  formidable  ;  all  my  facul- 
ties are  spell-bound — here  1  am  like  a  bird  in  a  circle  of  chalk,  . 
that  dare  not  move  so  much  as  its  head  or  its  eyes,  and  can't, 
tot  the  life  of  it,  take  to  iu  legs." 

A  titter  ran  round  that  part  of  the  circle  where  the  young 
ladies  sat — Sir  Ulick  waa  a  favourite,  and  they  rejoiced  when  he 
came  among  them  ;  because,  as  they  observed,  "  he  always  said 
something  pleasant,  or  set  something  pleasant  a-goiog." 

"  Lady  O'Shane,  for  mercy's  sake  let  us  have  no  more  of  these 
permanent  ciicle  sittings  at  Caatle  Hermitage,  my  dear  j" 

"Sir  Ulick,  I  am  «at&  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  pos- 
sible," replied  Lady  O'Shane,  "  to  have  no  more  penaanent 
uttingt  at  Castle  Hermitage ;  hut  when  gentlemen  are  at  their 
bottle,  I  really  don't  know  what  the  ladies  can  do  but  sit  in  a 

"  Can't  they  dance  in  a  circle,  or  any  vay }  or  have  not  they 
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an  elegant  resource  in  their  music  ?  There's  mRn;  here  vbo,  to 
my  knoirledfce,  can  caper  as  well  as  they  modulate,"  Eaid  Sir 
Ulick,  "  to  say  nothing  of  cards  foi  those  that  like  them." 

"Lady  Annaly  does  not  like  cards,"  said  Lady  O'Shaoe, 
"  and  I  could  not  ask  any  of  these  young  ladies  to  waste  their 
breath  and  their  executioo,  singing  and  playing  before  the  gen- 
tlemen came  out." 

"llese  young  ladies  would  not,  I'm  sure,  do  us  old  fellows 
the  honour  of  waiting  for  us ;  and  the  young  beaux  deserted  to 
your  tea-table  a  long  hour  ago — so  why  you  have  not  been 
dancing  is  a  mystery  beyond  my  comprehension." 

■'Tea  or  coffee,  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  for  the  third  time  of 
asking?"  cried  a  sharp  female  voice  from  the  remote  tea-table. 

"  Wouldn't  you  swear  to  that  being  the  voice  of  a  preabyte- 
rian!"  whispered  Sir  Ulick,  over  his  shoulder  to  the  curate  :  then 
aloud  he  replied  to  the  lady,  "  Misa  Black,  you  are  three  times 
too  obliging.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  111  take  from  you  to-night, 
I  thank  you  kindly." 

"  Fortunate  for  yourself,  air — for  both  are  as  cold  as  stones — 
and  no  wonder!"  said  Miss  Black. 

"  No  wander  I"  echoed  Lady  O'Shane,  looking  at  her  watcb, 
and  sending  forth  an  ostentatious  sigh. 

"What  o'clock  is  it  by  your  ladyship  ?"  asked  Miss  Black.  "I 
have  a  notion  it's  tremendously  late." 

"No  matter — we  are  not  pinned  to  honrs  in  this  house.  Miss 
Black,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  walking  up  to  the  tea-table,  and  giving 
her  a  look,  which  said  as  plainly  as  look  could  say,  "  Tou  had 
better  be  quiet." 

Lady  O'Shane  followed  her  husband,  and  putting  her  arm 
within  his,  began  to  say  something  in  a  fondling  tone  ;  and  in  a 
most  conciliatory  manner  she  went  on  talking  to  faim  for  some 
momenta.     He  looked  absent,  and  replied  coldly. 

**  I'll  take  a  cup  of  coffee  from  you  now.  Miss  Black,"  aold 
he,  drawing  away  his  arm  from  his  wife,  who  looked  much  mor- 
tified. 

"  We  are  too  long.  Lady  O'Shane,"  added  he,  "  standing  here 
like  lovers,  talking  to  no  one  but  ouneivea — awkward  in  com- 
pany." 

"Lite  hreril"    Ha  found  pleated  poor  Lady  O'Shane'sear, 


lod  she  imiled  for  the  fint  tdme  this  night — Lady  O'Shane  was 
perhapa  the  last  woman  in  the  room  whom  a  stranger  would  have 
guessed  to  be  Sir  Ulick's  wife. 

He  was  a  fine  gallant  q^-Aonilookinglrisbinan,  with  lomething 
a(daiA  in  his  tone  and  aji,  which  at  first  view  might  leadacom- 
DiDO  obserrer  to  pronounce  him  to  be  vulgar ;  but  at  five  miuutea 
after  sight,  a  good  judge  of  men  and  manners  would  have  dia- 
covered  in  him  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  manner  he  choae, 
frsm  the  audacity  of  the  callous  profligate  to  the  deference  of 
the  accomplished  courtier — the  capability  of  adapting  his  con- 
versation to  his  company  and  his  views,  whether  his  object  were 
"to  set  the  senaelen  table  in  a  roar,"  or  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  delicate  female  heart.  Of  this  latter  power,  his  age  had 
diminished  but  not  destroyed  the  influence.  The  fame  of  former 
canquestB  still  operated  in  his  favour,  though  he  had  long  since 
passed  his  splendid  meridian  of  gallantry. 

While  Sir  Ulick  is  drinking  his  cup  of  cold  coflfee,  we  may  look 
back  a  little  into  his  family  history.  To  go  no  farther  than  his 
legitimate  loves,  be  had  successively  won  three  wives,  who  had 
tsch,  in  her  turn,  been  desperately  enamoured :  the  first  he 
loved,  and  narried  imprudently  fbr  love,  at  seventeen;  the 
second  he  admired,  and  married  prudently,  for  ambition,  at 
thirty;  the  third  he  bated,  but  married,  from  necessity,  far 
money,  at  five-and  forty.  The  firtt  wife,  Mies  Annaly,  after  ten 
years'  martyrdom  of  the  heart,  sank,  childleM, — a  victim,  it  was 
■aid,  to  love  and  jealousy.  The  second  wife.  Lady  Theodosia, 
■tmggled  stoutly  for  power,  backed  by  strong  and  high  con- 
nexions; having,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a  mother, 
sad  mother  of  an  only  son  and  heir,  the  representative  of  a 
iatberin  whom  ambition  had,  by  this  time,  become  the  ruling 
passion  :  the  Lady  Theodosia  stood  her  ground,  wrangling  and 
nestling  through  a  fourteen  years'  wedlock,  till  at  last,  to  Sir 
Ulick's  great  relief,  not  to  say  joy,  her  ladyship  was  carried  off 
by  a  bad  fever,  or  a  worse  apothecary.  His  present  lady,  foi^ 
meriy  Mra.  Scraps,  a  London  widow  of  very  large  fortune, 
iiippened  to  sec  Sir  Ulick  when  he  went  to  present  some 
addreM,  or  settle  s<mie  point  between  the  English  and  Irish 
government: — he  was  in  deep  mom^ing  at  the  lime,  and  the 
widow  pitied  him  very  much.   But  she  was  not  the  sort  of  woman 
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he  iTould  ever  have  suspected  could  like  him — she  was  a  strict  pat- 
tern Isdy,  severe  on  the  times,  and,  not  unfrequently,  lecturing 
young' men  gratis.  Now  SirUlick  O'Shane  was  a  sinner;  how  then 
could  fae  please  a  saint!  He  did,  however — but  the  saint  did  not 
please  him — though  she  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and 
in  her  own  person  relaxed,  to  please  his  taste,  even  to  the  wearing 
of  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and  false  hair,  and  false  eyebrows,  and 
all  the  falsifications  which  the  ntteri-vp  could  furnish.  But 
after  she  had  purchased  all  of  youth  which  age  can  purchase  for 
money,  it  would  not  do.  The  Widow  Sctagga  might,  with  her 
"lack  lustre"  eyes,  have  speculated  for  erer  in  vain  upon  Sir 
Ulick,  but  that,  fortunately  for  her  passion,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  Irisfa  ministry  were  turned  out,  and  an  Irish  canal 
burst.  Sir  Ullck  losing  his  place  by  the  cliange  of  ministry,  and 
one  half  of  his  fortune  by  the  canal,  in  which  it  had  been  sunk ; 
and  having  spent  in  unsubstantial  schemes  and  splendid  living 
more  than  the  other  half;  now,  in  desperate  misery,  laid  bold  of 
the  Widow  Scraggs.  Afler  a  nine  days'  courtship  she  became  a 
bride,  and  she  and  her  plum  in  the  stocks — butnothermeaauage, 
house,  and  lands,  in  Kent — became  the  property  of  Sir  Vlick 
O'Shane.  "Love  was  then  lord  of  all"  with  her,  and  she  was 
now  to  accompany  Sir  Ulick  to  Ireland.  Late  in  life  she  was 
carried  to  a  new  country,  and  set  down  among  a  people  whom 
she  had  all  her  previoiu  days  been  taught  to  hold  in  contempt  or 
aversion  r  she  dreaded  Irish  disturbances  much,  and  Irish  dirt 
more ;  she  was  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  right,  good,  or 
genteel,  that  was  not  English.  Her  habits  and  tastes  were  im- 
mutably fined.  Her  experience  had  been  confined  to  a  London 
life,  and  in  proportion  as  her  sphere  of  observation  had  been  con- 
tracted, her  disposition  was  intolerant.  She  made  no  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  opinion,  customs,  and  situation,  much  less 
for  the  faults  or  fuiblea  of  people  who  were  to  her  stlangers  and 
foreigners — her  ladyship  was  therefore  little  likely  to  please  or 
be  pleased  in  her  new  situation.  Her  husband  was  the  only  in- 
dividual, the  only  th\ng,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  she  liked  in 
Ireland — and  while  she  was  desperately  in  love  with  an  Irishman, 
she  disliked  Ireland  and  die  Irish :  even  the  Irish  talents  and 
virtues,  their  wit,  humour,  generosity  of  character,  and  freedom 
of  manner,  were  lost  upon  her — her  country  neighbours  wwa 


Kpellcd  by  her  air  of  taciturn  lelf^ufficieDcy — and  ihe,  for  her 
fut,  declared  she  wonld  have  been  aatiified  to  have  lived  alons 
U  Cude  Hermitage  with  Sir  Ulick.  But  Sir  Ulick  had  no 
notion  of  living  alone  with  her,  or  for  any  bodj.  Hia  habit* 
were  alt  locial  and  convivial — be  loved  ibow  and  company  :  be 
hid  been  all  fais  life  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  all  ranki  of 
people  at  Caalle  Hermitage,  &om  hia  excellency  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and  the  commandei^in-cbief  for  the  time  being,  to  Tim  the 
ginger,  and  honest  Tom  Kelly,  the  itaiio. 

He  talked  of  the  neceMity  of  keeping  up  a  neighbourhood, 
ud  maintaining  hia  interest  in  the  county,  as  the  first  duties  of 
mu.  Ostensibly  Sir  Ulick  had  no  motive  in  all  thii,  but  the 
hotpitable  wish  of  seeing  Caslle  Hermitage  one  continued  scene 
of  festivity  ;  but  under  this  good  fellowship  and  apparent 
tfaonghdessness  and  profusion,  there  was  an  eye  to  his  own 
iitneit^  and  a  keen  view  lo  the  improvement  of  his  foituna  and 
die  advancement  of  his  family.  With  these  habits  and  views,  it 
m  little  Ukely  that  be  sbould  yield  to  the  romantic,  jealous,  or 
eeoDomic  tastes  of  bis  new  lady — a  bride  ten  years  older  than 
bnselfl  Lady  O'Sluuievas,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Ireland, 
compelled  to  see  ber  house  as  full  of  company  as  it  could 
poaiibly  hold ;  and  her  ladyship  was  condemned  eternally,  to 
do  the  bonours  to  successive  troops  of  friendi,  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  and  of  whom  she  disliked  all  she  saw  or  heard. 
Her  dear  Sir  Ulick  was,  or  seemed,  so  engrossed  by  the  business 
of  [Measure,  so  token  up  with  his  guests,  that  hut  a  few  minutes 
in  the  day  could  she  ever  obtain  of  his  company.  She  saw  ber- 
ulf  lurrounded  by  the  young,  the  fair,  and  the  gay,  to  whom  Sir 
Ulick  devoted  bis  assiduous  and  gallant  attentions ;  and  though 
bis  age,  and  hit  being  a  married  man,  seemed  to  preclude,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  cool  or  indifferent  spectator,  all  idea  of  any  real 
cuue  for  jealousy,  yet  it  was  not  so  with  poor  Lady  O'Sbane's 
magnifying  imagination.  The  demon  of  jealousy  tortured  her; 
and  to  enhance  her  Bufferings,  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  them, 
Int  they  should  become  subjects  of  private  mockery  or  public 
derisioii.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  or  punishment  of  mis- 
*  piteed,  and  yet  more  of  unseasonable,  passions,  that  in  their 
diattesses  they  obt(UQ  no  sympathy ;  and  while  the  passion  is  in 
all  ill  consequence  tcagics  to  the  sufferer,  in  all  its  exhibitions  it  ia 


ludicroiu  to  the  Bpectator.  Lady  O'Shane  could  not  be  young, 
and  would  not  be  old;  so  without  the  channa  of  youth,  or  the 
dignity  oF  age,  the  could  neither  inipire  love,  nor  command 
respect;  nor  could  shefiod  fit  occupation  or  amosement,  or  solace 
or  refuge,  in  any  combination  of  company  or  clasi  of  aociety.  Un- 
luckily, as  her  judgment,  never  discriminating,  wan  now  blinded 
by  jealousy,  the  two  persons  of  all  his  family  connexions  upon 
whom  she  pitched  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  her  fear  and  hatred 
were  precisely  those  who  were  most  disposed  to  pity  and  befriend 
her — to  serve  her  in  private  with  Sir  Ulick,  and  to  treat  her  with 
deference  in  public :  these  two  persons  were  Lady  Annaly  and 
her  daughter.  Lady  Annaly  was  a  distant  relation  of  Sir  Uliek'a 
first  wife,  during  whose  life  some  circumstances  bad  OGCurred 
which  had  excited  her  ladyship's  mdignation  against  him.  For 
many  years  all  commerce  between  them  bod  ceased.  hoAj 
Annaly  was  a  woman  of  generous  indignation,  strong  priuciples, 
end  warm  affections.  Her  rank,  her  high  connexions,  her  high 
character,  her  having,  from  the  time  she  was  left  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  devoted  herself  to  the  education  and  the 
interests  of  her  children ;  her  having  persevered  in  her  lofty 
course,  superior  to  all  the  numerona  temptations  of  love,  vanity, 
or  ambition,  by  wbbh  she  was  assailed ;  her  long  and  able 
administration  of  a  large  property,  during  the  minority  of  her 
son;  hersubsequentgracefiit  resignation  of  power;  hisaffection, 
gratitude,  and  deference  for  his  mother,  which  now  continued 
to  prolong  her  influence,  and  exemplify  her  precepts  in  every 
act  of  his  own ;  altogether  placed  this  lady  high  in  public  con- 
sideration—high as  any  individual  could  stand  in  a  countiy, 
where  national  enthusiastic  attachment  is  ever  excited  by 
certain  noble  qualities  congenial  with  the  Irish  nature.  Su- 
Ulick  O'Shane,  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  having  estranged 
such  a  family  connexion,  and  fuU^  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  her  friendship,  bad  of  late  years  taken  infinite  pains  to 
redeem  himself  in  Lady  Annaly'e  opinion.  His  consummate 
address,  aided  and  abetted  and  concealed  as  it  was  by  his  ofi^ 
hand  manner,  would  scarcely  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
supported  also  by  some  substantial  good  qualities,  especially  by 
the  natural  candour  and  generosity  of  his  disposition.  In  favour 
of  the  originally  strong,  and,  through  all  bis  errors,  vronderfnllf 


lurviTing  taale  foi  virtue,  some  of  liia  manifold  traDBgreiaioni 
might  be  foigiTen  :  there  trai  much  hope  and  promiie  of  amend- 
meat;  *nd  besides,  to  state  things  juat  aa  the;  were,  he  had 
propitiated  the  mother,  irreaiatibly,  by  hia  entbuaiaatic  admirv 
tioD  of  the  daughter — so  that  Lady  Annaly  had  at  last  conaented 
Id  reriait  Castle  Hermitage.  Her  ladyship  and  her  daughter 
were  now  on  tbia  reconciliation  visilj  Sir  Ulick  was  extremely 
ansians  to  tnake  it  agreeable.  Beaidea  the  credit  of  her  frlend- 
abip,  he  had  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  conciliate  her :  his  son 
HsTcus  was  just  twenty — two  years  older  than  Mias  Annaly — in 
courae  of  time.  Sir  Ulick  thought  it  might  be  a  match — his  son 
could  not  poasibl/  make  a  better — beauty,  fortune,  family  cou- 
ueiions,  every  thing  that  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  desire. 
Besides  (for  in  Sir  Ulick'a  cslculationa  beiidn  was  a  word 
frequently  occurring),  besidea,  Mias  Annaly's  brother  was  not  as 
itmng  in  body  as  in  mind — in  two  illnesses  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of — a  third  might  carry  him  off— the  estate  would 
probably  come  to  Mias  Annaly.  Bttida,  be  thii  hereafter  aa  it 
might,  there  wae  at  this  present  time  •  considerable  debt  due  by 
Sir  Ulick  to  these  Annalys,  with  accumulated  interest,  since  the 
time  of  hia  first  marriage  ;  and  (hia  debt  would  be  merged  in  Mils 
Annaly's  portioa,  should  she  become  his  son's  wife.  AH  this  was 
veil  calculated ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  or  affections 
of  the  son,  Sir  Ulick  had  omitted  to  consider  Lady  O'Shane,  or 
he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her  love  for  him  would  induce 
her  at  once  to  enter  into  and  second  his  views.  It  did  not  ao 
happen.  On  the  contrary,  the  dialike  which  Lady  O'Shane 
took  at  aight  to  both  the  mother  and  daughter — to  the  daughter 
initinctively,  at  aight  of  her  youth  and  beauty;  to  the  mother 
reflectively,  on  account  of  ber  matronly  dress  and  dignified 
deportment,  in  too  striking  contrast  to  her  own  frippery  appear* 
aace — increased  every  day,  and  every  hour,  when  she  saw  the 
attentions,  the  adoration,  that  Sir  Ulick  paid  to  Mias  Annaly, 
and  the  deference  and  respect  he  showed  to  Lady  Annaly,  all 
for  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  which  Lady  O'Shane  was 
conscious  that  she  was  irremediably  deficient.  Sir  Ulick  thought 
to  extinguish  her  jealousy,  by  opening  to  her  hia  views  on  Miss 
Annaly  far  hii  son ;  but  the  jealousy,  taking  only  a  new  direction, 
•trsngthened  in  its  course.     Lady  O'Shane  did  not  like  her  step- 
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ion — liad  indeed  do  great  reason  to  like  him  j  Marciu  disLked 
her,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  coDceal  hii  dislike.  She  dreaded 
the  Bocession  of  dameetic  power  and  influence  he  would  gain  by 
snch  a  marriage.  She  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  having  a 
daughter-in-law  brought  into  the  house — placed  in  eternal  com- 
parison with  her.  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  was  conwious  that  his 
marriage  exposed  him  lo  some  share  of  ridicule ;  but  bitheno, 
except  when  his  taate  for  raillery,  and  the  diversion  of  exciting 
her  causeless  jealousy,  interfered  with  his  purpose,  he  had  always 
treated  her  ladyship  as  he  conceived  that  Lady  O'Shane  ought 
to  be  treated.  Naturally  guod-natured,  and  habitually  sttentiva 
to  the  sex,  he  had  indeed  kept  up  appearances  better  than  could 
have  been  expected,  from  a  man  of  his  former  habits,  to  a  woman 
of  her  ladyship's  present  age  ;  but  if  she  now  crossed  his  favourite 
■cheme,  it  would  be  all  over  with  her — her  submission  to  his  will 
had  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  and  a  convenient  proof,  and  the 
only  proof  he  desired,  of  her  love.  Her  ladyship's  evil  geajm, 
in  the  shape  of  Miss  Black,  her  humble  companion,  was  now 
busily  instigating  her  to  be  refractory.  Miss  Black  had  frequently 
whispered,  that  if  Lady  O'Shane  would  show  more  spirit,  she 
would  do  better  with  Sir  Ulick;  that  his  late  wife.  Lady 
Theodosia,  bad  ruled  him,  by  shewing  proper  spirit ;  that  in 
particulaT,  the  should  make  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
Sir  Ulick's  son  Marcus,  and  of  his  friend  and  companion,  young 
Otmond.  In  consequence  of  these  suggestions.  Lady  O'Shane 
had  most  judiciously  thwarted  both  these  young  men  in  trifles, 
till  she  had  became  their  aversion  :  this  aversion  Marcus  felt  mors 
than  he  expressed,  and  Ormond  expressed  more  strongly  than  he 
felt.  To  Sir  Ulick,  his  son  and  heir  was  his  first  great  object  in  life; 
yet,  tliough  in  all  things  he  preferred  the  interest  of  Marcus,  he 
was  not  as  fond  of  Marcus  as  he  was  of  young  Ormond.  Yauag 
Ormond  was  the  son  of  the  friend  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  youth- 
All  and  warm-hearted  days — the  son  of  an  officer  who  had  served 
in  the  same  regiment  with  him  in  his  first  campaign.  Captain 
Ormond  afterwards  made  an  unfortunate  marriage — that  is,  a 
marriage  without  a  fortune— his  friends  would  not  see  bim  or  his 
wife — he  was  soon  in  debt,  and  in  great  distress.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  go  to  India.  She  had  then  one 
child  at  nurse  in  an  Irish  cabin.     She  died  soon  afterwards.    Sir 
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Ulick  O'Shane  took  the  child,  that  had  been  left  at  nurae,  into 
Ills  own  house.  From  the  time  it  vraa  fouc  jeara  old,  little 
Hany  Ormond  became  his  darling  and  grew  up  his  favourite. 
Sir  Ulick's  fondness,  however,  had  not  extended  to  any  care  of 
liis  education — quite  the  contrary  ;  he  had  done  all  he  could  Co 
spoil  him  by  the  moHt  injudicious  indulgence,  and  by  neglect  of 
all  instruction  or  discipline.  Marcus  had  been  sent  to  school  and 
college ;  but  Harry  Ormond,  meantime,  had  been  let  to  run  wild 
at  home :  the  gamekeeper,  the  buntamsn,  and  a  cousin  of  Sir 
Ulick,  who  called  himself  the  King  of  the  Black  Islands,  had 
had  the  principal  share  in  his  education.  Captain  Ormond,  his 
father,  was  not  heard  of  for  many  yeara ;  and  Sir  Ulick  always 
argued,  that  there  was  no  use  in  giving  Harry  Ormond  the 
education  of  an  estated  gentleman,  ivhen  he  vrus  not  likely  to 
have  an  estate.  Moreover,  he  prophesied  that  Harry  would 
turn  out  the  cleverest  man  of  the  two ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  two  hoys  towards  manhood  Sir  Uliqk  had  shown  a  Strange 
sort  of  double  and  inconsistent  vanity  in  his  son's  acquirements, 
and  in  the  orphan  Harry's  natural  genius.  Harry's  extremely 
wsnn,  generous,  grateful  temper,  delighted  Sir  Ulick ;  but  he 
gloried  in  the  superior  polish  of  his  own  son.  Horry  Ormond 
grew  up  with  all  the  faults  that  were  incident  to  bis  natural 
violence  of  passions,  and  that  might  necessarily  be  expected 
from  his  neglected  and  deficient  education.  His  devoted  grati- 
tude and  attachment  to  bis  guardian  father,  as  be  called  Sir 
Ulick,  made  him  amenable  in  an  instant,  even  in  the  height  and 
tempest  of  his  passions,  to  whatever  Sir  Ulick  desired ;  but  he 
was  ungovernable  by  most  other  people,  and  rude  even  to 
insolence,  where  he  felt  tyranny  or  suspected  meanness.  Mias 
Black  and  he  were  always  at  open  war;  to  Lady  O'Shane  he 
submitted,  though  with  an  ill  grace ;  yet  he  did  submit,  for  hia 
guardian's  sake,  where  he  himself  only  was  concerned ;  but 
DiDit  imprudently  and  fiercely  he  contended  upon  every  occasion 
where  Marcus,  when  a^rieved, had  declined  contending  with  his 
mother-in-law. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  two  youths  had  been  long 
engaged  to  dine  with,  and  keep  the  birthday  of,  Mr.  Cornelius 
O'Shane,  the  King  of  the  Black  Islands— next  to  Sir  Ulick  the 
being  upon  earth  to  whom  Harry  Ormond  thought  himself  most 


obliged,  and  to  wbom  be  felt  himulf  moit  &ttacbed.  Tbii  he 
bad  reprcMnted  to  Lsdjr  O'Sbane,  and  had  earnestly  requested 
Ibat,  as  tbe  day  for  tbe  intended  dance  was  a  matter  of  indifiep- 
enca  to  her,  it  might  not  be  fixed  on  this  day ;  but  her  ladyship 
had  puipoaely  made  it  a  trial  of  ttrength,  and  had  insisted  upon 
tbeii  retuming  at  a  certain  hour.  Sha  knew  that  Sir  Ulick 
would  be  much  vexed  bj  their  want  of  punctuality  on  tU* 
DCCaaion,  where  the  An&aljri  were  concerned,  though,  in  general, 
punctuality  wai  a  virtue  for  which  be  had  no  regard. 

Sir  Ulick  had  finished  hii  cup  of  coffee.  "  Miss  Black,  send 
away  the  tea-thingi — send  away  all  these  things,"  cried  be. 
"  Young  ladiei,  better  late  than  never,  you  know — let's  have 
dancing  now ;  clear  the  decks  for  action." 

The  young  ladies  started  tiom  their  seats  immediately.  All 
was  now  in  happy  motion.  The  tervantt  answered  pTomptl]r — 
the  tea-things  retired  in  haste — tables  rolled  atray — choira 
swung  into  the  back-ground — the  folding-doors  of  the  dancing- 
Toom  were  thrown  open — the  pyramids  of  wax-candles  in  the 
ehandelien  (for  this  wu  ere  arganda  were  on  earth)  started 
into  light — the  musicians  tuning,  screwing,  scraping,  sounded, 
discordant  as  they  were,  joyful  notes  of  preparation. 

"But  where'i  my  son — where's  Marcus f"  said  Sir  Ulick, 
drawing  Lady  O'Shane  aside.     "  I  don't  see  him  any  where." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  O'Shane  ;  "  you  know  that  he  would  go  to 
dine  to-day  with  that  strange  cousin  of  yours,  and  neither  he 
nor  his  companion  have  thought  proper  to  return  yet." 

"I  wish  you  had  given  me  a  hint,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "and  I 
would  have  waited;  for  Marcus  ought  to  lead  off  with  VHxa 
Annaly." 

"  Ought — to  be  sure,"  said  Lady  O'Shane ;  "  but  that  is  no 
rule  for  young  gentlemen's  conduct  I  told  both  the  young 
gentlemen  that  we  were  to  have  a  dance  to-nighL  I  mentioned 
the  hour,  and  begged  them  to  be  punctual." 

"Toung  men  are  never  punctual,"  lud  Sir  Ulick;  "but 
Marcui  is  inexcusahle  to-night  on  account  of  the  Annalya." 

Sir  Ulick  pondered  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  vexation,  then 
turning  to  the  musicians,  who  were  behind  him,  "  You  foui-and- 
twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  you  gentlemen  musicians,  scrape 
and  tune  on  a  little  longer,  if  you  please.     Remember  you  art 
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not  ready  till  I  draw  on  mj  gloveo.  Break  a  itring  ot  two,  if 
neceBsary." 

"  We  will— we  shall — plase  your  honour." 

"  I  wish.  Lady  O'Shane,"  coDtinued  Sir  Ulick  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  wiih  you  had  given  me  a  hint  of  this." 

'•Truth  to  tell.  Sir  Ulick,  I  did,  I  own,  conceive  from  your 
walk  and  way,  that  you  were  not  in  a  condition  to  tftke  any  hint 
IcDoldgive." 

"  Pshaw,  my  dear,  after  having  known  me,  I  won't  say  loved 
me,  a  calendar  year,  how  can  you  be  so  deceived  by  outwaid 
appearances  ?  Don't  you  know  that  1  hate  drinking  t  But  when 
I  have  these  county  electioneering  friends,  the  worthy  red 
Doses,  to  entertain,  1  suit  myself  to  the  company,  by  acting 
■pints  instead  of  swallowing  them,  for  I  should  scorn  to  appear 
to  flinch  I" 

Ihis  was  true.  Sir  Ulick  could,  and  often  did,  (o  the  ntmost 
perfection,  counterfeit  every  degree  of  intoincation.  He  could 
act  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  drunken  man,  marking  the 
'liole  progress,  from  the  first  incipient  hesitation  of  reason  to 
the  glorious  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  highest  state  o{  eltaaiion, 
thence  through  all  the  declining  cases  of  stultified  paralytic 
ineptitude,  down  to  the  horizontal  condition  of  preterpluperfect 

"Really,  Sir  Ulick,  you  are  so  good  an  actor  that  I  don't 
pretend  to  judge — I  can  seldom  find  out  the  truth  from  yon." 

"So  much  the  better  for  you,  m;  dear,  if  you  knew  but  all," 
■aid  Sir  Ulick,  laughing. 

"  If  I  knew  but  all  1"  repeated  her  ladyship,  with  an  alarmed 
look. 

"  But  that's  not  the  mutter  in  hand  at  present,  my  dear." 

Sir  Ulick  protracted  the  interval  before  the  opening  of  the 
ball  as  long  as  he  possibly  could — hutin  vain— the  young  gentle- 
men did  not  appear.  Sir  Ulick  drew  on  bis  gloves.  The  broken 
■trioga  of  the  violins  were  immediately  found  to  he  mended.  Sir 
Ulick  opened  the  ball  himself  with  Miss  Annaly,  after  making 
ss  handsome  an  apology  for  hia  son  as  tbe  case  would  admit — 
an  apology  which  was  received  hy  the  young  lady  with  tbe  most 
graceful  good-nature.  She  declined  dancing  more  than  one 
dance,  and  Sir  Ulick  sat  down  between  her  and  Lady  Annaly, 


exerting  all  hU  powen  of  humour  to  divert  tbem)  at  ihe  expenie 
of  hia  couain,  the  King  of  the  Black  hIancU,  whose  tedioui  fen;, 
or  whoM  claret,  or  more  likely  whose  whtslcey-punch,  lie  we* 
•ure,  had  been  the  cause  of  Marcus's  misdemeanour.  It  was  now 
near  twelve  o'clock.  Lady  O'Shane,  who  had  made  manjr 
aggravating  reflection!  upon  the  discespecCful  conduct  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  grew  reatiesa  on  another  count.  The  gstct 
were  left  opeu  for  them — the  gates  ought  to  be  locked  !  There 
were  disturhances  in  the  country.  "Pshaw!"  Sir  Ulick  Ksid. 
Opposite    directions    were   given   at    opposite    doors    to  two 

"  Dempaey,  tell  them  they  need  not  lock  the  gatea  till  the 
young  gentlemen  come  borne,  or  at  least  till  one  o'clock,"  sud 
Sir  Ulick. 

"Stone,"  said  Lady  O'Shane  to  her  own  roan  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "  go  down  directly,  and  see  that  the  gales  are  locked,  and 
bring  me  the  keys." 

Denqtsey,  an  Iriihman,  who  was  half  drunk,  forgot  to  see  or 
say  any  thing  about  it.  Stone,  an  Englishman,  went  directly  to 
obey  his  lady's  commands,  and  the  gates  were  locked,  and  the 
keys  brought  to  her  ladyship,  who  put  them  immediately  inlo 
her  work-table. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  Lady  O'Shane  was  sitdng  with 
her  hack  to  the  glass-door  of  the  green  house,  which  opened 
into  the  ball-room,  she  was  startled  by  a  peremptory  tap  on  th» 
glass  behind  berj  she  turned,  and  saw  young  Onnond,  pale  u 
death,  and  atained  with  blood. 

"The  keys  of  the  gale  instantly,"  cried  he,  "for  mercy't 
sake  I" 
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Ladt  O'Skahe,  extremely  terrified,  had  scarcely  power  to  riae. 
She  opened  the  drawer  of  the  table,  and  thruit  her  trembling    , 
hand  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  silk  bag,  into  which  the  keys 
had  fallen.     Impatient  of  delay,  Onnond  pushed  open  the  door, 
snatched  the  keys,  and  disappeared.    The  whole  piuaed  in  a  fs<r    i 


Kconda.  The  niuuc  drowned  the  noise  of  the  opening  door,  and 
of  the  two  chftirs,  which  Ormond  had  thrown  dovn :  tboae  who 
■at  near,  thought  B  servant  had  pushed  in  and  gone  out ;  but, 
hovever  rapid  the  movement,  the  full  view  of  the  figure  had 
been  seen  by  Miu  Annel)',  who  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  lida 
of  the  room  i  Sir  Ulick  was  sitting  beside  her,  talking  eameatly. 
Lady  Annaly  had  juat  retired.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  the 
matter?"  cried  he,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  s  sentence,  on 
teeing  Misa  Annaly  grow  suddenly  pale  as  death.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  green-house ;  his  followed  that 
direction.  "  Yea,"  said  he,  "  we  can  get  out  into  the  air  that 
way — lean  on  me."  She  did  so — he  pushed  bis  way  through 
the  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the  country  dance ;  and,  as  he 
passed,  was  met  by  Lady  O'Shane  and  Miss  Black,  Iwth  with 
bee*  of  horror. 

"Sir  Ulick,  did  you  see,"  pointing  to  the  door,  "did  you  >es 
Ur.  Ormond  r— There's  blood  I" 

"There's  mischief,  certainly,"  s^d  Miss  Black.  "  A  quarrel 
— Mr,  Marcus,  perhaps." 

"Nonsense  I  No  such  thing,  you'll  find,"  said  Sir  Ulick, 
poshing  on,  and  purposely  jostling  the  arm  of  a  servant  who 
was  holding  a  salver  of  ices,  overturning  them  all ;  and  whilst 
the  surroimding  company  were  fully  occupied  about  their  clothes, 
and  their  fears,  and  apoiogies,  he  made  his  way  onwards  to 
the  green-house — Lady  O'Shane  clinging  to  one  arm — Migg 
Annaly  supported  by  the  other — Miss  Black  following,  repeating, 
"Mischief!  mischief!  youll  see,  sir." 

"Miss  Sack,  open  the  door,  and  not  another  word." 

He  edged  Miss  Annaly  on,  the  moment  the  door  opened, 
dragged  Lady  O'Sbane  after  him,  pushed  Mies  Black  hack  as 
■he  attempted  to  follow  :  but,  recollecting  that  she  might  spread 
the  report  of  mischief,  if  he  left  her  behind,  drew  her  into  the 
green-house,  lacked  the  door,  and  led  Miss  Annaly  out  into  the 

"Bring  salts!  water!  something.  Miss  Black — follow  me. 
Lady  O'Shane." 

"  When  I'm  hardly  able — your  wife  I  Sir  Ulick,  you  might," 
■ud  Lady  O'Shane,  as  she  tottered  oo,  "you  might,  I  should 
have  thought ' 
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"No  time  for  luch  tboiigtits,  my  dear,"  inCernipted  he.  "Sit 
down  on  the  itepi — there,  she  is  better  now — now  what  i*  all 
thiit" 

"I  am  not  to  gpeak,"  raid  Hiu  Black. 

Lady  O'Shsne  began  to  say  how  Mr.  Onnond  had  bunt  in, 
covered  with  blood,  and  leized  the  keji  of  the  gates. 

"  The  keys !"  But  he  hod  no  time  for  that  thought  "  Wbieh 
way  did  he  go  7" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  T  gave  him  the  keys  of  both  galea." 

The  two  entrancee  were  a  mile  aannder.  Sir  Ulick  looked 
for  footatepi  on  the  graii.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night.  He 
■aw  footsCepi  on  the  path  leading  to  the  gardener'i  house. 
"  Stay  here,  ladiei,  and  I  will  bring  you  intelligence  aa  loon  ai 
posaible." 

"Tbil  way.  Sir  Ulick — they  are  coming,"  BUd  Miw  Annaly, 
who  had  now  recovered  her  presence  of  mind. 

Several  persons  appeared  from  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery,  carry- 
ing some  one  on  a  hand'burow — a  genUeman  on  horseback, 
with  H  servant  and  many  persons  walking.  Sir  Ulick  hastened 
towards  them;  the  gentleman  on  horseback  spurred  his  horse 

"  Marcus ! — is  it  you  ? — thank  God  ]  But  Ormand — where  is 
he,  and  what  has  happened  t" 

The  first  sound  of  Marcus's  voice,  when  he  attempted  to 
answer,  showed  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  any  thing.  His  servant  followed,  also  much  intozi- 
oated.  While  Sir  Ulick  bad  been  stopped  by  their  ineffectual 
attempts  to  explain,  the  people  who  were  carrying  the  man  on 
the  hand-barrow  came  up.  Ormond  appeared  from  the  midst  of 
&em.  "  Carry  him  on  to  the  gardener's  house,"  cned  he,  pointing 
the  way,  and  coming  forward  to  Sir  Ulick.  "  If  he  dies,  I  am  a 
murderer  I"  cried  he. 

■■Who  is  hef"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Moriarty  Candl,  please  yonr  honour,"  answered  aevenl 
voices  at  once. 

'■  And  how  happened  itt"  said  Sir  tHick. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it,  sir,"  said  Marcus,  as  well  u 
he  could  articulate,  ■■the  fellow  was  insolent,  and  we  cut  him 
were  to  do  again,  I'd  do  it  again  with  pleasure." 
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"No,  nol  you  won't  aj  so,  Marcna,  when  you  are  younelf," 
uid  Ormond.  "  Oh  I  how  dreodfbl  to  come  to  one's  wnaei 
ill  at  once,  bb  I  did — the  moment  after  I  bad  fired  that  fatal 
■hoi — the  moment  I  law  the  poor  fellow  tUggvr  and  fall——" 

"  It  waa  you,  then,  that  fired  at  him,"  bteimpted  Sir  Ulick. 

"  Yea,  oh !  ye» !"  said  be,  itriking  hia  forehead :  "  I  did  it  in 
die  fory  of  paaiion." 

Then  Ormood,  taking  all  the  blame  upon  himaelf,  and  stating 
what  had  pasied  in  the  itrongeat  light  againit  himKlf,  gave 
Ihia  acconnt  of  the  matter.  After  having  drunk  too  much  at 
Mr.  Cornelius  O'Shane'a,  thej  were  returning  from  the  Black 
lalands,  and  afraid  of  being  late,  they  were  gallopiiig  hard, 
when  at  ft  narrow  part  of  the  road  they  were  stopped  by  some 
can.  Impatient  of  the  delay,  they  abused  the  men  who  were 
driTing  them,  inaiiting  upon  their  getting  out  of  the  way  faster 
than  thej  could.  Horiarty  Carroll  made  some  answer,  which 
Marcus  said  was  insolent ;  and  inquiring  the  man's  name,  and 
hearing  it  was  Carroll,  said  all  the  Carrolls  were  bad  people — 
rebels.  Moriarty  defied  him  to  prove  that — and  added  some 
expressions  about  tyranny,  which  enraged  Ormond.  This  part 
irf  the  provocation  Ormond  did  not  state,  but  merely  said 
tit  was  thrown  into  a  passion  by  some  obserration  of  Moriarty's ; 
■iid  first  he  lifted  his  whip  to  give  the  fellow  a  horsewhipping, 
Moriarty  seized  hold  of  the  whip,  and  struggled  to  wrest  it  from 
hii  baud ;  Ormond  then  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  holster, 
telling  Moriarty  be  would  shoot  him,  if  he  did  not  let  the  whip 
go.  Horiarty,  wbo  was  in  a  passion  himself,  struggled,  still 
kalding  the  whip.  Ormond  cocked  the  pistol,  end  before  be 
was  aware  he  had  done  so,  the  piatol  accidentally  went  off — the 
ball  entered  Moriarty's  breast  Thia  happened  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Castle  Hermitage.  The  poor  fellow  bled  profiuely; 
and,  in  assisting  to  lift  him  upon  the  hand-barrow,  Ormond  was 
coTeled  with  blood,  as  has  been  already  described. 

"  Have  you  sent  for  a  surgeon  t"  said  Sir  Ulick,  coolly. 

"  Certainly — sent  off  a  fellow  on  my  own  horse  directly.  Sir, 
■ill  you  come  on  to  the  gardener's  house  ;  I  want  you  to  see  him, 
to  know  what  you'll  think.  Ifhedie,  I  aaiamurdeTer,"repeated 
Ormond. 

This  horrible  idea  so  possessed  his  imagination,  that  he  could 
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not  annrer  or  hear  ao^  of  the  farther  questioiiB  that  were  (uked 
b;  Lady  O'Shane  and  Mias  Black;  but  after  gazing  upon  them 
with  unmeaning  eyei  for  a  moment  in  lilence,  walked  rapidly 
ou  :  as  be  wu  passing;  bj  tbe  steps  of  the  green-house,  be  stopped 
dlort  at  the  light  of  Miss  Annaly,  who  was  still  sitting  there. 
"  What's  tbe  matter  {"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  great  companion, 
going  close  up  to  her.  Then,  recollecting  bimseif,  he  hurried 
fonrard  again. 

'As  1  can  be  of  no  use— unless  I  can  be  of  any  uae,"  said 
Miss  Annaly,  "  I  will,  now  that  I  am  net)  enough,  return — my 
mother  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  Sir  Ulick,  give  me  the  key  of  tba  coneerratory,  to  let  Miss 
Annaly  into  tbe  ball-room." 

"  Misa  Annaly  does  not  wish  («  dance  any  more  to-night,  I 
believe,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Dance — oh!  no." 

"  Then,  without  exciting  observation,  yon  can  all  get  in  belter 
at  tbe  back  door  of  tbe  honse,  and  Miss  Annaly  can  go  up  tbe 
back  stairs  to  Lady  Anualy's  room,  without  meeting  any  one; 
and  you,  Lady  O'Sbane,"  added  be,  in  a  low  Toice,  "  order  up 
supper,  and  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed.  Mil*  Black,  yon 
hear  what  1  desire-:— no  goaaiping." 

To  get  to  the  back  door  they  had  to  walk  round  the  house, 
and  in  their  way  they  passed  the  gardener's.  The  sui^eon  had 
just  arrived. 

"  Go  on,  ladies,  pray,"  sud  Sir  Ulick  ;  "what  stops  you!" 

"'Tis  I  stop  the  way,  Sir  Ulick,"  said  Lady  O'Shane,  "to 
speak  a  word  to  the  surgeon.  If  you  find  the  man  in  any  dan- 
gerous way,  for  pity's  sake  don't  let  him  die  at  our  gardener's — 
indeed,  tbe  bringing  bini  bere  at  all  I  think  a  very  strange  step 
and  encroachment  of  Mr.  Ormond'a.  It  will  make  the  whole 
thing  Bo  public — and  the  people  bereabouta  are  ho  revengeful — 
if  any  thing  should  happen  to  him,  it  will  be  revenged  on  our 
whole  family — on  Sir  Ulick  in  particular." 

"  No  danger — nonsense,  my  dear." 

But  now  this  idea  bad  seised  Lady  O'Shane,  it  appeared  to 
her  a  sufficient  reason  for  desiring  to  remove  the  man  even  this 
night  Sbe  asked  why  be  could  not  be  taken  to  his  own  home 
and  bis  own  people ;  she  repeated,  that  it  was  very  strange  of 


Mr.  OimoDd  to  take  such  liberties,  u  if  every  thing  about  Cutle 
Hermitage  was  quite  at  hia  disposaL  One  of  the  men  who  had 
carried  the  hand-barrow,  and  who  wbb  non  itanding  at  the  gai^ 
dener'i  door,  observed,  that  Moriarty'apeopb  lived  five  milea  off. 
Onnond,  who  had  gone  into  the  house  to  the  wounded  man, 
being  told  what  Lady  O'Shane  wai  Mying,  came  out ;  she 
repeated  her  words  as  he  re-appeared.  Naturally  of  sudden 
violent  temper,  and  being  now  in  the  highest  ttate  of  siupense 
and  irritation,  he  broke  out,  forgetful  of  all  proper  respect.  Misi 
Black,  who  was  saying  something  in  coiroboration  of  Lady 
O'Shane'a  opinion,  he  first  attacked,  pronouncing  her  to  be  au 
unfeeling,  contini;  hypocrite  :  then,  turning  to  Lady  O'Shane,  be 
tdd  that  she  might  send  the  dying  man  away,  if  she  pleased ; 
but  that  if  she  did,  he  would  go  too,  and  that  never  while  he 
eiiited  would  he  enter  her  ladyship's  doors  again. 

Ormond  mode  this  threat  with  the  air  of  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior, totally  forgetting  Ma  own  dependent  situation,  and  the 
dreadful  circumstances  in  which  he  now  stood. 

"You  ore  drunk,  young  man!  My  dear  Ormond,  you  doD't 
know  what  you  are  saying,"  interposed  Sic  Ulick. 

At  bia  voice,  and  the  kindness  of  his  tone,  Ormond  recollected 
himself.     "  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  in  a  very  gentle  tone,     "  My 

bead  certainly  is  not Ob  !  may  you  never  feel  what  I  have 

felt  this  laat  hour !     Ifthismandie Oh!  conaider." 

"He  will  notdie — he  will  not  die,  I  hope — at  any  rate,  don't 
talk  so  loud  within  heating  of  these  people.  My  dear  Lady 
O'Shane,  this  foolish  boy — this  Harry  Ormond  is,  I  grant,  a  sad 
■cap^;TM:e,  but  you  must  hear  with  him  for  my  sake.  Let 
this  poor  wounded  fellow  remain  here — I  won't  have  hint 
■dTTed  to-nigfat— we  shall  see  what  ought  to  he  done  in  the 
mommg.  Onnond,  you  forgot  yourself  strangely  towarda  Lady 
O'Shane — oa  to  this  fellow,  don't  make  such  a  rout  about  the 
boiinesa;  I  dare  aay  he  will  do  very  well ;  we  shall  hear  what 
the  surgeon  says.  At  first  1  was  horribly  frightened — 1  thought 
yon  and  Marcus  had  been  quarrelling.  Miss  Annaly,  are  not  yon 
afraid  of  staying  out?  Lady  O'Shane,  why  do  you  keep  Miss 
Annaly  ?  Let  supper  go  up  directly." 
"  Supper!   ay,  every  thing  goes  on  as  usual,"  said  Ormond, 

"  and  I '■ 

«  2  ..,.,,. 
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"  I  miut  follov  them  in,  and  see  how  things  are  going  on,  and 
prevent  gMUping,  for  your  sake,  my  boy,"  resumed  Sir  Ulick, 
after  a  moment'i  paiue.  "  Yoii  have  got  into  an  ugly  scrape.  I 
pity  you  from  my  loul— I'm  raah  myself.  Send  the  Kurgeon  to 
me  when  he  has  seen  the  fellotr.  Depend  upon  me,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  there'i  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  to 

•erve  you,"  said  Sir  Ulick :  "  so  keep  up  your  spirits,  my  hoy 

we'U  contrive  to  hring  you  through— at  the  worst,  it  will  onlybs 
manslaughter. ' ' 

Ormond  wrung  Sir  Ulick's  hand— thanked  him  for  bis  kind- 
ness ;  but  repeated,  "  it  will  be  murder — it  will  be  murder — my 
own  conscience  tells  me  so!     If  he  die,  give  me  up  to  justice." 

"  You1l  think  better  of  it  before  morning,"  said  Su-  Ulick,  aa 
he  left  Ormond. 

The  surgeon  gave  Ormond  little  comfort.     After  extrttctine 
the  bullet,  and  examining  the  wound,  he  shook  his  head — he  had 
but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  case;  and   when  Ormond  took   him 
aside,  and  questioned  him  more  closely,  he  confessed  that  he 
bought  the  man  would  not  live— he  should  not  he  surprised  if 
hs  died  before  morning.     The  suigeon  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
to  attend  another  patient ;  and  Chmond,  turning  all  the  other 
people  out  of  the  room,  declared  he  would  ait  up  with  Moriarty 
himself.     A  terrible  night  it  wai  to  him.     To  his  alarmed  and 
inexperienced  eyes  the  danger  seemed  even  greater  than  it  really 
was,  and  several  times  he  thought  hii  patient  expiring,  when  he 
was  faint  from  loss  of  blood.     The  moments  Jn  which  Ormond 
was  occupied  in  assisting  him  were  the  least  painfid.     It  was 
when  he  had  nothing  left  to  do,  when  he  had  leisure  to  think, 
that  he  was  most  miserable;  then  the  agony  of  suspense,  and  the 
horror  of  remorse,  were  felt,  till  feeling  was  exhausted ;  and  he 
would  sit  motionless  and  itupified,  till  he  was  wakened  again 
from  this  suspension  of  thought  and  feeling  by  some  moan  of  the 
poor  man,  or   some  delirious  starlings.     Toward  morning  the 
wounded  man  lay  easier ;  and  as  Ormond  was  stooping  over  his 
bed  to  see  whether  he  was  asleep,  Moriarty  opened  his  eye*,  and 
filing  them  on  Ormond,  said,  in  broken  sentences,  but  so  as 
very  distinctly  to  be  understood,  "  Don't  be  in  such  trouble  about 
the  likes  of  me — I'll  do  very  well,  you'll  see — and  even  suppose 
I  wouldn't — not  a  friend  I  have  shall  ever  prosecute — I'll  charge 
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'em  Dot— BO  be  My — for  you're  a  good  heart — and  the  pistol 
went  off  imknownst  to  you — I'm  sure  there  was  no  malice — let 
that  be  your  comforL  It  might  happen  to  any  man,  let  alone 
gentleman — don't  lake  on  so.  Only  think  of  young  Mr.  Harry 
ritljng  up  the  night  with  me ! — Oh !  if  you'd  go  row  and  settle 
j'DaTielf  yonder  on  t'other  bed,  air — I'd  be  a  grate  dale  osier, 
lod  I  don't  doubt  but  I'd  get  a  taste  of  sleep  myself— while  now 
wid  you  standing  over  oiformaU  me,  I  can't  close  an  eye  for 
thinking  of  you,  Mr.  Harry." 

Onnond  immedistaly  threw  himself  upon  the  other  bed,  that 
he  might  relieve  Moriarty's  feelings.  Tbe  good  nature  and 
generosity  of  this  poor  fellow  increased  Ormond's  keen  sense  of 
remorse.  As  to  sleeping,  for  him  it  was  impossible;  whenever 
Ids  ideas  began  to  fall  into  that  sort  of  conftision  which  precedes 
sleep,  suddenly  he  felt  aa  if  his  heart  were  struck  or  twinged,  and 
he  started  with  the  recollection  that  some  dreadful  thing  had  hap- 
pened, and  wakened  to  the  sense  of  guilt  and  all  its  horrors. 
Modarty  now  lying  perfectly  quiet  and  motionless,  and  Ormond 
not  hearing  him  breathe,  he  was  struck  with  the  dread  that  be 
hid  breathed  his  last.  A  cold  tremor  came  over  Ormond — be 
row  in  his  hed,  listening  in  acute  agony,  when  to  his  relief  be  at 
last  distinctly  heard  Moriarty  breathing  strongly,  and  soon 
Bflerwarda  (no  music  was  ever  so  delightfiil  to  Onnond's  ear) 
heard  him  begin  to  breathe  loudly,  as  if  asleep.  The  morning 
%ht  dawned  soon  aflieTwarde,  and  the  crowing  of  a  cock  was 
heard,  which  Onnond  feared  might  waken  bim ;  but  the  poor 
man  slept  soundly  through  all  these  usual  noiaes :  tbe  heaving 
oftbe  bed-clolhes  over  his  breast  went  on  with  uninterrupted 
regularity.  The  gardener  and  his  wife  softly  opened  the  door 
of  tbe  room,  to  inquire  how  things  were  going  on ;  Ormond 
pnnted  to  the  hed,  and  tbey  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  beckoned 
la  him  to  come  out,  wbigperiag  that  a  tiute  of  tbe  morning  ^r 
nould  do  him  good.  He  suffered  them  to  lead  him  out,  for  he 
was  afraid  of  debating  the  point  in  the  room  with  the  sleeping 
patient  The  good  people  of  the  house,  who  hod  known  Harry 
Ormond  from  a  child,  and  wbo  were  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  as 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  said  every  thing 
they  could  think  of  upon  this  occasion  to  comfort  him,  and 
reiterated  about  a  hundred  times  their  prophecies,  that  Moriarty 
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would  be  Bi  loimd  and  good  a  man  as  ever  in  a  fortnight'e  time. 
"  Sure,  when  be'd  take  the  toft  sleep  he  couldn't  but  do  veil." 
Then  perceiving  that  OmioDd  listened  to  them  only  with  feint 
■ttentioD,  the  irife  whispered  to  her  husband,  "  Come  off  to  onr 
work,  Johnny- — he'd  like  tn  be  alone — he's  not  equal  to  listen  to 
our  talk  yet— it's  the  surgeon  must  give  him  hope — and  hell 
.    soon  be  here,  I  trust." 

They  went  to  their  work,  and  left  Ormond  standing  in  ibe 
porcb.  It  -wax  a  fine  morning — the  birds  were  singing,  end  the 
smell  of  tbe  honeysuckle  with  which  the  porch  was  coTeied, 
wafted  by  the  fresh  morning  air,  struck  Ormond's  senses,  bat 
■truck  him  with  melancholy. 

"Every  thing  in  nature  is  cheerful  except  myself!  Eveiy 
thing  in  this  world  going  on  just  the  same  as  it  was  yesterdsy — 
but  all  changed  for  me  I — within  a  few  short  hours — by  my  on 
folly,  my  own  madness  I  Erery  animal,"  thought  he,  si  hll 
attention  was  caught  by  the  house  dog,  who  was  licking  his 
hand,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  hen  and  chickens,  who  wen 
feeding  before  the  door,  "  every  animal  is  happy — and  innocent! 
But  if  tkit  man  die — /  ihall  bt  a  smrderer." 

This  thought,  perpetually  recurring,  so  oppressed  bim,  tbst  be 
stood  motionless,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  Sir  Ulick 
O'Sfaane. 

"  Well,  Harry  Ormond,  how  is  it  with  you,  my  boy  f — The 
fellow's  alive,  I  hope  J" 

"  Alive — Thank  Heaven  I — yes  ;  and  asleep." 

"Give  ye  joy — it  would  have  been  an  ugly  tiling — not  but 
what  we  could  have  brought  yon  through  :  I'd  go  through 
thick  and  thin,  you  know,  for  you,  as  if  it  were  for  my  own  son. 
But  Lady  O'Shane,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  changing  his  tone,  and  villi 
a  face  of  great  concern,  "  I  must  talk  to  you  about  her — I  msy 
as  well  speak  now,  since  it  must  he  said." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Ormond,  "  that  I  spoke  too  hastily  UU 
night  t  I  beg  your  pardon. ' ' 

"Nay,  nay,  put  me  out  of  tbe  question:  you  may  do  what 
you  please  with  me — always  could,  from  the  time  you  were  fosr 
years  old;  but,  you  know,  the  more  I  love  any  body,  the  mors 
Lady  O'Shane  hates  them.  The  fact  is,"  continued  Sir  Ulick, 
rahbiug  bis  eyes,  "  that  I  have  had  a  weary  night  of  it — Lady 
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O'Shone  lias  been  crjring  and  whiniag  in  mj'  ean.  She  layi  I 
encourage  you  Id  hang  iosolent,  and  lO  forth :  in  ihoit,  she 
cannot  endute  you  in  the  hoiue  any  longer.  I  auspect  that  lour 
one"  (Sir  Ulick,  among  hia  inttmates,  alnayi  designated  Miu 
Black  in  tliis  manner)  "putt  her  up  to  it.  But  1  will  not  give 
1^  aif  own  boy— I  will  take  it  with  a  high  band.  Separation* 
are  foolish  things,  as  foolish  as  marriages  ;  but  I'd  sooner  part 
with  Lady  O'Shane  at  once  than  iet  Harry  Onnond  think  I'd 
forsake  him,  especially  In  awkward  citcumstauceB." 

"That,  Sir  Ulick,  is  what  Harry  Onnond  con  never  think  of 
yon.    He  would  be  the  i>a«eat,  the  must  suspicious,  the  most  uo- 

giatefid But   I   must  not   speak   bo   loud,"   continued   be, 

lowering  hia  voice,  "leit  it  ahould  waken  Moriarty." 

Sir  Ulick  drew  him  away  from  the  door,  for  Onnond  was  cool 
enough  at  this  moment  to  have  common  sense. 

"  My  dear  guardian-fklher,  allow  me  itill  to  call  yon  by  that 
nime,"  continued  Onnond,  "  believe  me,  your  kindness  is  too 
fully — innumerable  instances  of  your  affection  now  press  upon 
me,  so  that — I  can't  expre«<  myaeif ;  hut  depend  upon  it,  suspi- 
cion of  your  frietidahip  is  the  last  that  could  enter  my  mind:  1 
(rust,  therefore,  you  will  do  me  the  same  sort  of  justice,  and 
never  mippose  me  capable  of  ingratitude — though  the  time  is 
come  when  we  mrxtt part," 

Ormond  could  hardly  pronounce  the  word. 

"Fart!"  repeated  Sir  Ulick :  "no,  by  all  the  saints,  and  all  the 
devils  in  female  form  !" 

"I  am  resolved,"  said  Ormond,  "firmly  resolved  on  one 
point — never  to  be  a  cause  of  unbappiness  to  one  who  haa  been 
the  source  of  so  much  happiness  to  me  :  I  will  no  more  be  an 
object  of  contention  between  you  and  Lady  O'Shane.  Give  ber 
up  rather  than  me — Heaven  forbid  ',  I  the  cause  of  separation  I 
— never — never!  I  am  determined,  let  what  will  become  of  me, 
I  will  no  more  be  an  inmate  of  Castle  Hermitage." 

Tean  started  into  Ormond's  eyes;  Sir  Ulick  appeared  much 
affected,  and  iti  a  state  of  great  emban'aiisment  and  indecision. 

He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it — he  swore  it  must  not  be  : 
then  he  gradually  sunk  to  hoping  it  was  not  neceaaary,  and  pro- 
pudng  palliativeH  and  half  measures.  Moiiart;  muat  be  moved 
fai-day — tent  to  his  own  friends.     That  point  be  bad,  for  peace 


sake,  conceded  to  her  ladjahip,  he  laid  ;  but  he  ihould  expect, 
on  her  part,  tliat  afUr  a  proper,  a  decent  apology  from  Ormond, 
things  might  atili  be  accommodated  and  go  on  gmoolhiy,  if  that 
meddling  Misi  Black  would  aUow  them. 

Id  short  he  managed  lo,  that  whilet  he  confirmed  the  jonng 
man  in  his  resolution  to  quit  Castle  Hermitage,  he  threw  all  the 
blame  on  Lady  O'Shane ;  Ormond  never  doubting  the  steadinew 
of  Sir  Ulick'a  affection,  nor  suapecting  Chat  be  had  any  eecret 
motive  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  But  where  can  you  go,  my  dear  boy? — What  will  you  do 
with  yourself? — What  will  become  of  you!" 

"  Never  mind — berer  mind  what  becomes  of  me,  my  dear  ur; 
I'll  find  means — I  have  the  use  of  head  and  hands." 

"  My  cousin,  Cornelius  O'Shane,  he  is  as  fond  of  you  almost 
as  I  am,  and  he  is  not  cursed  with  a  wife,  and  i«  blessed  with  a 
daughter,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  a  sly  smile. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  continued  he,  "  1  see  it  all  now:  you  have  waya 
and  means — I  no  longer  object — HI  write — no,  you'd  write 
better  yourself  to  King  Corny,  for  you  are  a  greater  favourite 
with  his  majesty  than  I  am.  Fare  ye  well — Heaven  bless  you! 
my  boy,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  warm  emphasis.  "  Remember, 
whenever  you  want  supplies.  Castle  Hermitage  is  your  bank — 
you  know  I  have  a  bank  at  my  back  {Sir  Ulick  was  joined  in  a 
banking-house) — Castle  Hermitage  is  your  bank,  and  heie's 
your  quarter's  allowance  to  begin  with." 

Sir  Ulick  put  a  purae  into  Ormond'a  band,  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Bdt  ii  it  natnral,  is  it  possible,  that  this  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  eodd 
so  easily  part  with  Harrj  Ormond,  and  thus  "  whistle  him  dawn 
the  wind  to  prey  at  fortune  I"  For  Harry  Ormond,  surely,  if 
for  any  creature  living.  Sir  Ulick  O'Sbane's  affecdon  had  shown 
itself  disinterested  and  steady.  When  left  a  helpless  infmt,  its 
mother  dead,  its  father  in  India,  he  had  taken  the  child  from 
the  nurse,  who  was  too  poor  even  to  feed  or  clothe  it  as  her 
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own;  and  he  had  brought  little  MKiiy  up  Bt  his  cMtle  with  hit 
Dvn  ion — as  his  own  son.  Ha  had  besu  his  darling — literally 
bit  ipoiled  child;  aol  had  thia  fondnsu  paiaed  away  witb  the 
prattling,  playful  graces  of  the  child's  firat  yean — it  had  grown 
with  its  growth.  Harry  became  Sir  Ulick'i  favourite  com- 
panion — hunting,  shooting,  carousing,  u  he  had  been  hii 
plaything  during  infancy.  On  no  one  occasion  had  Harry, 
virient  and  difficult  to  manage  as  he  was  to  others,  ever  crossed 
Sir  TJlick's  will,  or  in  any  way  incnrred  his  diipleasnre.  And 
nolr,  suddenly,  without  any  cause,  except  the  aversion  of  a  wife, 
vhou  aversions  seldom  troubled  him  in  any  great  degree,  is  it 
natural  that  he  should  give  up  Harry  Ormond,  and  suffer  him 
to  sacrifice  himself  in  vain  for  the  preaervation  of  a  conjugal 
peace,  which  Sir  Ulick  ought  to  have  known  could  not  by  such  a 
Bactifice  be  preserved  !  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Ulick  should  do 
Ibis?    la  it  in  human  nature  I 

Tea,  in  the  nature  of  Sir  tJlick  O'Shane.  Long  use  had 
brought  him  to  this ;  though  faia  affections,  perhaps,  were 
nstorally  warm,  he  had  on  many  occasions  in  his  life  sacrificed 
Ihem  to  his  scheming  imaginationa,  Necessi^  the  neceuity 
of  his  affaiia,  the  consequences  of  his  extravagance — had  brought 
him  to  this  :  the  first  aacrifices  had  not  been  made  without  pain- 
ful struggles ;  hut  by  degrees  his  mind  had  hardened,  and  his 
wamilb  of  heart  had  cooled.  When  he  said  or  more  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  that  he  "  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  serve  a  friend,"  there  was  always  a  mental  reservation  of 
"sny  thing  that  does  not  hurt  my  own  interest,  or  crosa  my 
schemes." 

And  how  could  Harry  Ormond  hurt  his  interest,  or  cross  bis 
schemes 7  or  how  had  Sir  Ulick  discovered  thia  so  suddenly? 
Miss  Annaly's  turning  pale  was  the  firat  cause  of  Sir  Ulick's 
change  of  sentiments  towards  his  young  favourite.  Afterwards, 
during  the  whole  that  passed.  Sir  Ulick  had  watched  the 
impression  made  upon  her — he  had  observed  that  it  was  not  for 
Marcus  O'Shane's  safety  that  she  was  anxious;  and  he  thought 
she  had  betrayed  a  secret  attachment,  the  commencement  of  an 
Bttschment  he  thought  it,  of  which  she  was  perhaps  herself 
nnconscious.  Were  such  an  attachment  to  be  confirmed,  it 
would  disappoint  Sir  Ulick's  schemes :  therefore,  with  the  cool 


deciuon  of  a  practiwd  lehttutr,  be  determined  directly  to  get  rid 
of  Ormond.  He  had  no  intenUon  of  parting  with  him  for  ever, 
but  merely  while  the  Annslyi  were  at  Castle  Hetniitage :  till  bia 
scheme  was  brought  to  bear,  be  would  leave  Harry  at  the  Black 
Islands,  and  he  could,  he  thought,  recal  bim  from  baniah>n«]t^ 
and  force  a  reconciliation  with  Lad;  O'Shane,  and  reinstate  bim 
in  favour,  at  pleasure. 

But  is  it  possible  that  Miss  Annaly,  such  an  amiable  and 
elegant  young  iady  a«  she  is  described  to  be,  should  feel  any 
attachment,  any  predilection  for  inch  a  young  man  ai  Ormond; 
ill-educated,  unpolished,  with  a  violent  temper,  which  had 
brought  him  early  into  life  into  the  dreadful  situation  in  vbich 
he  now  stands?  And  at  the  moment  when,  covered  with  tlie 
blood  of  an  innocent  man,  he  stood  before  her,  an  object  of 
disgust  and  horror ;  conld  any  sentiment  like  love  exist  ot  arise 
in  a  well-principled  mind  ? 

Certainly  not  Sir  Ultck's  acquaintance  with  unprincipled 
women  misled  him  completely  in  this  instance,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  usual  power  of  discriminating  character.  Harry 
Ormond  was  uncommonly  handsome ;  and  though  so  young,  had 
a  finely-formed,  manly,  graceful  figure  ;  and  his  manner,  when- 
ever he  spoke  to  women,  was  peculiarly  prepouessing.  These 
personal  accomplishments,  Sir  Ulick  thought,  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  win  any  lady's  heart — but  Florence  Annaly  was  not  to 
be  won  by  such  means ;  no  feeling  of  love  for  Mr.  Onnond  had 
ever  touched  her  heart,  nor  even  crossed  her  imagination  ;  none 
under  such  circumstances  could  have  arisen  in  ber  innocent  and 
well-regulated  mind.  Sudden  terror,  and  confused  apprehension 
of  evil,  made  her  grow  very  pale  at  the  sight  of  his  bloody 
apparition  at  the  window  of  the  ball-room.  Bodily  weakness, 
for  she  was  not  at  this  time  in  strong  health,  must  be  her 
apology,  if  she  need  any,  for  the  faintness  and  loss  of  presence 
of  mind,  which. Sir  Ulick  construed  into  proofs  of  tender  anxietj 
for  the  personal  fate  of  this  young  man.  In  the  scene  that 
followed,  horror  of  bis  crime,  pity  for  the  agony  of  his  remorse, 
was  what  she  felt — what  she  strongly  expressed  to  her  mother, 
the  moment  she  reached  her  apartment  that  night :  nor  did  ber 
mother,  who  knew  ber  thoroughly,  ever  for  an  instant  suspect 
that  in  her  emotion,  there  was  a  mixture  of  any  sentiments  but 
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thote  vhich  the  ezprenetl.  Both  mother  and  daughter  wers 
extremely  shocked.  They  were  also  struck  with  legret  at  (he 
idea,  that  a  young  man,  in  whom  they  had  leen  many  inatHnces 
of  a  generous,  good  disposition,  of  natural  qualitiei  and  talents, 
irhich  might  have  mada  him  a  useful,  amiahie,  and  admirable 
member  of  society,  ahonld  -he,  thus  early,  a  victim  to  hia  own 
undisciplined  passion.  During  the  preceding  winter  they  had 
occasionally  seen  something  of  Ormond  in  Dublin.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dissipated  life  which  he  led,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  of 
wbich  we  cannot  now  stop  to  give  an  accotmt,  he  had  shona 
that  be  was  capable  of  being  a  very  diffeient  character  from 
ihai  which  he  had  been  made  by  had  education,  had  example, 
snil  profligate  indulgeuce,  or  ebameful  neglect  on  the  part  of  bis 
guardian. 

Immediately  after  Sir  Ulick  had  left  Ormond,  the  surgeon 
appeared,  and  a  new  train  of  emotions  arose.  He  hod  no  time 
to  tellect  on  Sir  Ulick's  conducL  He  felt  hurried  on  rapidly, 
like  oue  in  a  terrible  dreain.  He  returned  with  the  surgeon  to 
the  wounded  man. 

Horiarty  had  wakened,  much  refreshed  from  his  steep,  uid 
the  tni^eon  confessed  that  his  pBtient  was  infinitely  better  than 
be  bad  expected  to  find  him.  Moriarty  evidently  exerted  himself 
at  much  as  he  possibly  could  to  appear  better,  that  he  might 
calm  Ormond's  anxiety,  who  stood  waiting,  with  looks  that 
skewed  bis  implicit  faith  in  the  oracle,  and  feeling  that  his  own 
&te  depended  upon  the  next  words  that  should  be  uttered.  Let 
no  one  scoff  at  bis  easy  faith  :  at  this  time  Ormond  was  very 
young,  not  yet  nineteen,  and  had  no  experience,  either  of  the 
probability,  or  of  the  bltacy  of  medical  predictions.  After 
looking  very  grave  and  very  wise,  and  questioning  and  crosa- 
queitioning  a  proper  time,  the  surgeon  said  it  was  imposEiblefor 
him  to  pronounce  any  thing  decidedly,  till  the  padent  should 
have  passed  another  night;  but  that  if  the  next  night  proved 
&vourable,  he  might  then  venture  to  declare  him  out  of  imme- 
diate danger,  and  might  then  begin  to  hope  that,  with  time  and 
care,  he  would  do  well.  With  this  opinion,  guarded  and  dubious 
as  it  was,  Ormond  was  delighted — his  heart  felt  relieved  of  part 
of  the  heavy  load  by  which  it  had  been  oppressed,  and  the 
ni^eon  waa  well  feed  from  the  purse  wbich  Sir  Ulick  had  put 


into  Ormond'i  hands.  Oimond'a  next  btuineii  vui  to  send  a 
gouorm  with  a  letter  to  hi>  friend  the  King  of  the  Black  lalandi, 
to  tell  him  «ll  that  bad  passed,  aiid  to  requeat  an  aaylum  in  hii 
dominions.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  and  despatched  his 
letter,  It  wu  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  before  he  could  receive  an  answer,  it  might  be  too  late  in 
^e  dav  to  carry  a  wounded  man  as  far  as  the  Black  Islands :  he 
therefore  accepted  the  hospitable  offer  of  the  Tillage  school- 
mistress, to  give  him  and  his  patient  a  lodging  for  that  night. 
There  wsa  indeed  no  one  in  the  place  who  would  not  have  done 
as  much  for  Master  Harry.  All  were  in  astonishment  and 
■arrow  when  they  heard  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the  castle  ; 
and  their  hatred  to  Lady  O'Shaoe  would  have  known  no 
bounds,  had  they  learned  that  she  was  the  cause  of  hia  bam»k- 
mtnt:  but  this  he  generously  concealed,  and  forbade  those  of 
his  followers  or  partisans,  who  had  known  anything  of  what  had 
passed,  to  repeat  what  thejhad  heard.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
before  Marcus  rose ;  for  he  had  to  sleep  off'  the  effects  of  his  last 
night's  intemperance.  He  was  In  great  astonishment  when  be 
learned  that  Ormond  was  really  going -away;  and  "could 
scarcely  believe,"  as  he  said  repeatedly,  "that  Harry  was  so 
mad,  or  snch  •  fool.  Aa  to  Moriarty,  a  few  gluneas  would  have 
aettled  the  business,  if  no  rout  had  been  made  about  it.  Sitting 
up  all  night  with  such  a  fellow,  and  being  in  such  agonies  about 
him — how  absnrdt  What  more  could  he  have  done,  if  he  had 
shot  a  gentleman,  or  his  beat  friend  t  But  Harry  Ormond  was 
always  in  extremes." 

Marcus,  though  he  had  not  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  was  conscious,  however,  that  he 
had  been  much  more  to  blame  than  Ormond  had  stated ;  he 
had  a  remembrance  of  haviog  been  very  violent,  and  of  haviog 
Dtged  Ormond  to  chastise  Moriarty.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Ormond  had  screened  him  from  blame,  by  taking  the  whtde 
upon  himself.  For  this  Marcus  was  grateful  to  a  Mrtain 
degree :  he  thought  he  was  fond  of  Harry  Ormond ;  but  he  had 
not  for  him  the  solid  friendship  that  would  stand  the  test  of 
adversity,  still  less  would  it  be  capable  of  standing  against  any 
difference  of  part^  opinion.  Marcus,  though  he  appeared  a 
mild,  indolent  youth,  was  violent  where   his  pr^udlces  woe 


cancemed.  Instead  of  being  goremed  by  juttice  in  his  conduct 
lawarda  hia  interion,  be  took  atroiig  dislikes,  eithei  upon  false 
infbnnations,  or  without  sufficient  examination  of  the  facts : 
cringing  and  flattery  easily  non  his  favour;  and,  on  the  other 
hsad,  he  resented  any  spirit  of  independence,  or  even  the  least 
CDDtrsdiction,  from  an  inferior.  These  defecCa  in  his  temper 
sppeared  more  uid  more  in  him  every  year.  As  he  ceased  to 
be  a  boy,  and  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  man,  the  consequences 
of  his  actions  became  of  greater  importance;  l>ut  in  acquiiing 
more  power,  he  did  not  acquire  more  reason,  or  greater  command 
orer  himself.  He  was  now  provoked  with  Ormond  for  being  so 
■iiious  about  Moriarty  Carrol],  because  he  disliked  the  CarroUs, 
snd  especially  Moriarty,  for  some  slight  cause  not  worib  record- 
ing. He  went  to  Onnoud,  and  argued  the  matter  with  him,  but 
in  Tsin.  Marcus  resented  this  sturdiness,  and  they  parted,  dis- 
pleased with  each  other.  Though  Marcus  expressed  in  words 
Qucli  regret  at  his  companion's  adhering  to  the  resolution  of 
quilting  his  father's  house,  yet  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  at 
the  end  of  the  conference,  these  professions  were  entirely  sincere, 
vhiteret  they  might  hare  been  at  the  beginning  ;  he  had  aot  a 
luge  mind,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  a  compo- 
lion  who  had  often  rivalled  him  in  his  father's  favour,  aud  who 
might  rival  him  where  it  was  sl^l  more  his  ambition  to  please. 
The  coldness  of  Marcus's  manner  at  parting,  and  the  little 
difficulty  which  he  felt  in  the  separation,  gave  exquisite  pain  to 
poor  Onnoud,  who,  though  he  was  resolved  to  go,  did  wish  to  be 
regretted,  especially  by  the  companion,  the  friend  of  his  child- 
lieod.  The  warmth  of  his  guardian's  manner  had  happily 
deceived  him  ;  aud  to  the  recollection  of  this  he  recurred  for 
comfort  at  this  moment,  when  his  heart  ached,  and  he  was 
■biost  exhausted  with  the  succession  of  the  painful,  violently 
psinfiil,  feelings  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  gossoon  who  had  been  sent  with  the  despatch  to  the 
King  of  the  Black  Islands  did  not  return  this  day — disappoint- 
laeutupon  disappointment,  Moriarty,  who  had  exerted  himself 
too  much,  that  he  might  appear  better  than  he  really  was, 
nifiered'  proportionKbly  this  night;  and  so  did  Ormond,  who, 
nSTerbefore  having  been  with  any  person  delirious  from  fever,  was 
excesuvely  alarmed.     What  be  endured  cannot  be  described: 
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it  was,  bonever,  Iiappy  foT  him  that  he  was  forced  to  bear  it  all 
— nothing  lesi  could  have  made  a  sufficient  impression  on  his 
mind — nothing  less  could  have  been  a  sufficient  warning  to  set 
a  guard  upon  the  violence  of  his  temper. 

In  the  morning  tLe  fever  abated:  about  eight  o'clock  the 
patient  gunk  into  a  sound  sleep ;  and  Ormond,  kneeling  hj  bil 
bedside,  ardent  in  devotion  as  in  all  his  sentiments,  gave  thanks 
to  Heaven,  prayed  for  Moriartj's  perfect  recovery,  and  vowed 
with  the  strangest  adjurations  that  if  he  might  be  spared  for  tbi( 
offence,  if  he  might  be  saved  from  the  horror  ofiheing  »  mur- 
derer, no  passion,  no  provocation  should  ever,  during  the  whole 
future  course  of  his  life,  tempt  him  to  lift  bis  hand  against  a 
fellow-creature. 

As  he  rose  from  bis  knees,  after  making  this  prayer  and  this 
vow,  he  was  surprised  to  see  standing  beside  him  Lady  Annaly 
— she  had  made  a  sign  to  the  sick  man  not  to  interrupt  Onnond's 
devotion  by  any  exclamation  at  her  entrance. 

"  Be  not  diatnrbed — let  me  not  feel  that  1  embarrass  jou,  Mr, 
Ormond."  said  she;  "I  came  here  not  to  intrude  upon  your 
privacy.  Be  not  ashamed,  young  gentleman,"  continued  she, 
"that  I  sliould  have  witnessed  feelings  that  do  you  honour,  and 
that  interest  me  in  your  future  fat«." 

"  Interest  Lady  Annaly  in  my  future  fate  ! — Is  it  posuble  I" 
exclaimed  Ormond;  "Is  it  possible  that  one  of  whom  I  stood 
so  much  in  awe — one  whom  I  thought  so  much  too  good,  ever 
to  bealow  a  thought  on — such  a  one  as  I  am — as  I  was,  even 
before  this  fatal "  (his  voice  failed). 

"  Not  fatal,  I  hope — I  trust,"  said  Lady  Annaly  ;  "this  poor 
nan's  looks  at  this  moment  assure  me  that  he  is  likely  to  do 
weU." 

"True  for  ye,  my  lady,"  said  Mariarty,  "I'll  do  my  best, 
surely:  I'd  Uve  through  all,  if  possible,  for  his  sake,  let  alone 
my  mudther'a,  or  shister's,  or  my  own — 'twould  be  too  bad,  after 
all  ihe  trouble  he  got  these  two  nights,  to  be  dying  at  last, 
and  hauling  him,  may  be,  whether  I  would  or  no — for  as  to 
prosecuting,  that  would  never  be  any  way,  if  I  died  twenty  tdmes 
over.  I  sint  off  that  word  to  my  mudther  and  shister,  with 
my  qant  if  they'd  do  othtr — and  only  that  they  were  at  the 
fur,  and  did  not  get  the  word,  or  the  news  of  my  little  accidenV 
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they'd  have  been  liere  long  ago;  and  the  minute  they  come,  I'll 
iwear  'em  not  to  prosecute,  or  harbour  a  thought  of  revenge 
igBin'  him,  who  had  no  malice  again'  me,  no  more  than  a  child. 
And  at  another's  bidding,  more  than  his  own,  he  drew  the 
tngger,  and  the  pistol  went  off  unknownst,  in  a  passion  :  so 
there'i  the  case  for  you,  my  lady." 

Lady  Annaly,  who  wa>  pleased  with  the  poor  fellow's  aimpli- 
city  and  generosity  in  this  tragi-comic  statement  of  tjie  case, 
inqidred  if  she  could  in  any  way  afford  him  Hssistance. 

"I  thank  your  ladyship,  but  Mr.  Harry  lets  me  want  for 
nothing." 

"  Nor  ever  will,  while  X  have  a  farthing  I  can  call  my  own," 
cried  Ormond. 

"  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Ormond,"  said  Lady  Annaljr,  smiling,  "  that 
when  Moriarty — is  not  that  his  name  ? — regains  hia  strength,  to 
which  he  seems  well  inclined,  you  do  not  mean  to  make  him 
miserable  and  good  for  nothing,  by  supporting   him   in  idle- 

"No,  he  sha'n't,  my  lady — I  woald  not  let  him  be  wasting 
his  little  substance  on  me.  And  did  ye  bear,  my  lady,  how  he 
i>  going  to  lave  Castle  Hermitage  t  Well,  of  all  the  surprises 
ever  I  got !     It  come  upon  me  like  a  shot — my  that  was  nothing 

It  »a*  necessary  to  inmst  upon  Moriarty's  submitting  to  be 
lilsnt  and  quiet ;  for  not  having  the  fear  of  the  surgeon  before 
hii  eyes,  and  having  got  over  his  first  awe  of  the  lady,  he  was 
becoming  too  full  of  oratory  and  action. 

Lady  Annaly  took  Ormond  out  with  her,  that  she  might  speak 
to  him  of  his  own  affairs. 

"  You  will  not,  I  hope,  Mr.  Ormond,  ascribe  it  to  idle  curiosity, 
but  to  a  wish  to  be  of  service,  if  I  inquire  what  your  future  plans 
in  life  may  be  ?" 

Ormond  had  never  formed  any,  distinctly,  "  He  was  not  lit 
for  any  profession,  except,  perhaps,  the  army — he  was  too  old 
for  the  navy — he  was  at  present  going,  he  believed,  to  the 
house  of  an  old  friend,  a  relation  of  SirUlick,  Mr.  Conielius 
O'Shane." 

"My  son,  Sir  Herbert  Annaly,  has  an  estate  in  this  neigh- 
bouriiood,  at  which  he  baa  never  yet  resided,  but  we  are  going 


there  when  we  leave  Castle  Hermitage,  I  Bhall  hope  to  see  ]>on 
Rt  Annaly,  when  you  have  determined  on  your  plani ;  peihaps 
you  may  ihow  us  how  ws  can  auist  in  forwarding  them." 

"  la  it  possibly"  repeated  Ormond,  in  unfeigned  aitoniBhtnent, 
"  that  your  ladyship  can  be  w  very  good,  ao  condeacending,  to 
one  who  ao  little  deiervei  it  ?  But  I  aiil  deserve  it  in  future. 
If  I  get  over  thti' — intereated  in  «y  ftilure  fate — Lady  Annaly  I" 

"  I  knew  your  father  many  yean  ago,"  aaiil  Lady  Annaly; 
"and  as  hii  aon,  I  might  feel  some  interest  for  you;  but  I  will 
tell  you  sincerely,  that,  on  some  occasions,  when  we  met  in 
Dublin,  I  perceived  traiti  of  goodneu  in  you,  which,  od  your 
own  account,  Mr.  Onnond,  have  interested  me  in  your  fate. 
But  fate  is  an  unmeaning  commonplace — worse  than  common- 
place— word  :  it  is  a  word  that  leads  us  t«  imagine  ihat  we  are 
faied  or  doomed  to  certain  fortunes  or  misfortunes  in  life,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  from  all  I  have  ob- 
served, it  appears  to  me,  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  life  depends  upon  auiwlves." 

Ormond  stopped  short,  and  listened  with  the  eagemeaa  of  one 
of  quick  feeling  and  quick  capacity,  who  aetzea  an  idea  ^at  is 
new  to  him,  and  the  truth  and  value  of  which  he  at  once  appre- 
ciates. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  heard  good  sense  from 
the  voice  of  benevolence — he  anxiously  desired  that  she  should 
go  on  speaking,  and  stood  in  such  an  attitude  of  attentive  defer- 
ence as  fully  marked  that  wish. 

But  at  this  moment  Lady  O'Sbane's  footman  came  up  with  a 
message  from  his  lady ;  her  ladyship  sent  to  ]et  Lady  Auoaly 
know  that  breakfast  was  ready.  Repeating  her  good  wiahes  to 
Onnond  she  bade  him  adieu,  while  he  was  too  much  overpowered 
with  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  return  her  thanks. 

"  Since  there  exists  a  being,  and  such  a  being,  interested  for 
me,  1  must  be  worth  wmething — and  I  will  make  myself  worth 
•omelhing  more ;  I  will  begin  from  this  moment,  I  am  resolved, 
to  improve ;  and  who  knows  but  in  the  end  I  may  become  tvetj 
thing  that  is  good?     f  don't  want  to  be  greaL" 

Hiough  this  resolution  was  not  steadily  adhered  to,  though  it 
was  for  a  time  counteracted  by  circumstances,  it  was  never 
afterwards  entirely  forgotten.  From  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  painful  impreiaion  which  had  heen  suddenlf 
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made  on  hia  mind,  and  from  a  few  words  of  aenae  and  kindneu 
ipoken  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  heart  was  happily  prepared  to 
receive  (hem,  »e  may  data  the  commenceroent  of  our  bero't 
reformation  and  improvement — hero,  we  lay;  but  certainly 
never  man  had  more  fault!  than  Ormond  had  to  correct,  or  to 
be  corrected,  before  he  could  come  up  to  the  received  idea  of 
tjt;  description  of  hero.  Most  heroes  are  bom  perfect — so  at 
lesit  their  hiographen,  or  rather  their  panegyrists,  would  hare 
m  iMlieve,  Our  hero  is  far  {torn  this  happy  lot ;  the  readers  of 
Iii>  story  are  in  no  danger  of  being  wearied,  at  first  setting  out, 
with  the  liat  of  bis  merits  and  accomplishments ;  nor  will  they 
be  awed  or  discouraged  by  the  exhibition  of  virtue  above  tbe 
common  standard  of  humanity — beyond  the  hope  of  imitation. 
On  the  contrary,  most  people  will  comfort  and  bless  themselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  tbey  never  were  quite  so  foolish,  not 
quite  so  bad,  as  Harry  Ormond. 

Far  the  advantage  of  those  who  Disy  wi«b  to  institute  the  com- 
pstiion,  his  biographer,  in  writing  the  life  of  Ormond,  deems  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  extenuate  nothing ;  but  to  trace,  with  an 
impartial  hand,  not  only  every  improvement  and  advance,  but 
every  deviatioD  or  Tetrograde  movement 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Full  of  sudden  leal  for  his  own  improvement,  Ormond  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  determined  to  make  a  list  of  all  bia 
bults,  and  of  all  his  good  resoludona  for  the  future.  He  took 
out  his  pencil,  and  began  on  the  back  of  a  letter  the  followiDg 
resolutions,  in  a  sad  scrawling  hand  and  incorrect  style. 


Resolved  1st— That  I  will  never  drink  more  than  {blant 
nmber  of)  glasses. 

Resolved  2ndly. — That  I  will  cure  myself  of  being  passionate- 

Resolved  3rdly.— >That  I  will  never  keep  low  company. 

Resolved.— That  1  am  too  fond  of  Battery— women's,  espe- 
cially, I  like  molt    To  core  myself  of  that 
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Here  lie  was  iDtermpled  bj  the  Bight  of  a  little  gogsoon,  with 
a  abort  itick  tucked  under  his  arm,  who  came  pattering  on  bue- 
foot  in  a  kind  of  pace  indeicribahle  to  those  who  have  never 
lean  it — it  wub  Bomething  aa  like  walking  or  running  b«  cbant- 
ing  i*  to  Bpeakinfe  or  singing. 

"The  answer  I  am  from  the  Black  Islands,  Master  Hairy; 
and  would  have  been  back  wid  you  afore  nightfall  yesterday, 
only  he — King  Corny — wm  at  the  fair  of  Frisky^coidd  not 
write  till  this  morning  any  way — but  has  his  service  to  ye. 
Master  Harry,  will  he  in  it  for  ye  by  balf  after  two  with  a  bed 
and  blanket  for  Moriarty,  he  bid  me  »ay  on  account  he  forgot 
to  put  it  in  the  note.  In  the  Sally  Cove  the  boat  wiil  he  there 
aboai  in  the  hig  lough,  forenent  the  spot  where  the  Gr  dole  wai 
cut  last  seraph  hy  them  rogueB." 

The  despatch  from  the  King  of  the  Black  lalanda  woe  (hen 
produced  from  tbe  messenger's  bosom,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Harry.  What  the  mischief  has  come  over  Couun 
Ulick  to  be  banishing  you  from  Castle  Hermitagef  But  aince 
he  confomed.,  he  was  never  the  same  man,  especially  since  his 
last  mis-marriage.  But  no  use  moralizing — he  was  always  loo 
much  of  a  courtier  for  me.  Come  you  to  ine,  my  dear  boy,  who 
is  no  courtier,  and  you'll  be  received  and  embraced  with  open 
arms — was  1  Briareus,  the  same  way— Bring  Moriarty  CaiToIl 
(if  that's  his  name),  the  boy  you  shot,  which  has  given  you  so 
much  concern- — for  which  I  like  you  the  better — and  honour 
,hat  hoy,  who,  living  or  dying,  forbade  to  prosecute.  Don't  b« 
mrprised  to  see  the  roof  the  way  it  is : — since  Tuesday  I 
wedged  it  up  bodily  without  stirring  a  stick  : — you'll  see  it  from 
the  boat,  standing  three  foot  high  above  the  walls,  waiting  while 
I'm  building  up  to  it — to  get  attics — which  I  shall  for  next  10 
nothing — by  my  own  contrivance.  Meantime,  good  dry  lodging, 
as  usual,  fur  all  friends  at  the  palace.  Ht  shall  be  we)l  tended 
for  you  by  Sheelah  Dunshaughlin,  the  mother  of  Betty,  worth  a 
hundred  of  her !  and  we'll  Boon  set  him  up  agun  with  the  help 
pf  such  a  nurse,  as  well  as  ever,  T'll  engage;  for  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
doctor,  you  know,  as  well  as  every  thing  else.  But  don't  let  any 
other  doctor,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  be  coming  after  htm  for 
your  life — for  none  ever  gets  a  permit  to  land,  to  my  knowledge, 
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«a  die  Blact  lalandi — to  which  I  atlribnte,  under  ProFidence, 
b>  uj  nothing  of  my  own  ikill  in  practice,  the  wonderful  pre~ 
urvHtioQ  of  my  people  in  health — that,  and  woodaoirell,  and 
mother  secret  or  two  not  to  be  committed  to  paper  in  a  hurrj' — 
all  which  I  would  not  have  written  to  you,  but  am  in  the  gout 
lince  fouf  this  morning,  held  by  the  foot  futt — else  I'd  not  be 
vriling,  but  would  bare  gone  every  inch  of  the  way  for  you 
myaelf  in  atyle.  In  lieu  of  lending,  which  is  all  1  can  now  do,  my 
■i-ocred  boat,  streamera  flying,  and  piper  playing  like  mad — 
for  I  would  not  have  you  be  coming  like  a.  banished  man,  hut  in 
ill  glory,  (a  Conieliua  O'Shane,  comnianly  called  King  Corny — 
bot  no  ting  to  you,  only  your  hearty  old  friend." 

"Heaven  bless  Cornelius  O'Shane  I"  said  Hairy  Oimond  to 
hhnseif,  OS  he  finished  this  letter.  "  King  or  no  king,  the  most 
waim-hearted  man  on  earth,  let  the  other  be  who  be  will." 

Then  presiing  this  letter  to  his  heart,  he  put  it  up  carefully, 
and  rising  in  haile,  be  dropped  the  list  of  hb  faults.  That  train 
of  mtxiaXiaoa  was  completely  broken,  and  for  the  present  com- 
pletely fo^otlen ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  toOD  renewed  at  the 
Black  Islands,  especially  in  the  palace,  where  he  was  now  going 
to  take  up  hia  residence.  Moriarty  was  laid  on  a  bed ;  and  was 
tnniported,  with  Ormond,  in  the  six-oared  boat,  stretuners  flying, 
and  piper  playing,  across  the  lake  to  the  ialanda.  Moriarty's 
head  ached  terribly,  but  he  nevertbeleaa  enjoyed  the  playing  of 
the  pipes  in  hia  ear,  because  of  the  air  of  triumph  it  gave  Master 
Hsiiy,  to  go  away  in  this  grandeur,  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
£ing  Corny  ordered  the  discharge  of  twelve  guns  on  hia  landing, 
which  popped  one  after  another  gloriously — the  hoijMlable  cchoa, 
as  Uoriarty  called  them,  repeating  the  aound.  A  horse,  decked 
with  ribajida,  waited  on  the  shore,  with  King  Comy'a  compLments 
for  Prince  Harry,  as  the  hoy,  who  held  the  stirrup  for  Ormond 
to  mount,  said  he  was  instructed  to  call  him,  mid  to  proclaim 
him  "Priace  Harry"  throughout  the  island,  which  he  did  by 
uund  of  horn,  the  whole  way  they  proceeded  to  the  palace 
—very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse,  but  all  for  tlie 
greater  glory  of  the  prince,  who  managed  his  steed  to  the  adoji- 
ntion  of  the  shoutbg  ragged  multitude,  and  of  hia  majesty,  wh? 
sat  m  state  in  hia  gouty  chair  at  the  palace  door.  He  bad  had 
himself  rolled  out  to  welcome  ibe  coming  gueaL 
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"  By  all  that's  pTineelf)"  cried  h«,  "  then,  (hftt  young  Hany 
Onnond  was  intended  for  a  prince,  heiitSBhoneso  like  uyielf; 
and  that  hone  require*  a  matter  hand  to  manage  him." 

Ormond  alighted. 

The  gracious,  cordial,  fatherly  welcome,  wid)  which  he  »u 
received,  delighted  hia  heart. 

"Welcome,  prince,  my  adopted  aon,  welcome  to  Corny  emtfe 
—palace,  1  would  have  laid,  only  for  the  constituted  authorises 
of  the  poit^ffice,  that  might  take  excepdons,  and  not  be  sending 
me  my  letters  right.  A*  I  am  neither  bishop  nor  arch,  I  hare, 
in  their  blind  eyes  or  conceptions,  no  right — Lord  help  them  I — 
to  a  temporal  palace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  come  ygu  in  with  me, 
here  into  the  big  room — and  see  t  there's  the  bed  in  the  comer 
for  your  lint  object,  my  boy — your  wounded  chap ;  and  I'll  visit 
his  wound,  and  &c  it  and  him  the  first  thing  for  ye,  the  minute 
he  comes  up." 

His  majesty  pointed  to  a  bed  in  the  comer  of  a  large  apart- 
ment, whose  beautiful  painted  ceiling  and  cornice,  and  fine 
chimney-piece  mtii  carystidei  of  white  marble,  ill  accorded  with 
the  heaps  of  oats  and  com,  the  thrashing  cloth  and  flail,  which 
lay  on  the  floor. 

"  It  ii  intended  for  a  drawing-room,  understand,"  said  King 
0>my ;  "  but  till  it  ii  finished,  I  use  it  for  agranary  or  a  bam, 
when  it  would  not  be  a  barrack-room  or  hotpital,  nrhich  lait  ii 
most  useful  at  present." 

To  this  hospital  Moiiarty  was  carefully  conveyed.  Here, 
notwithstanding  his  gout,  which  affected  only  his  feet,  King 
Comy  dressed  Moriarty's  wound  with  exquisite  tendemess  and 
■kill;  for  he  had  actually  acquired  knowledge  and  address  in 
many  arta,  with  which  none  could  have  suspected  him  to  have 
been  in  the  least  acquainted. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced,  which  wu  served  up  with  saeti 
a  strange  mixture  of  profusion  and  carelessness,  as  showed  that 
the  attendants,  who  were  numerous  and  ill-caparisoned,  were 
not  much  used  to  gala-days.  The  crowd,  who  had  accflmpaoied 
Moriarty  loto  the  house,  were  admitted  into  the  dining-room, 
where  they  stood  round  the  king,  prince,  and  Father  Jos  As 
priest,  as  the  courtiers,  during  the  king's  supper  at  VersailleSf 
■urrounded  the  King  of  France.     But  these  poor  people  were 
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(realed  with  more  ho«pitality  than  were  the  courtien  of  the  French 
king  ;  for  as  soon  aa  the  dishel  were  remored,  their  contenlis  were 
geneTDllBly  distributed  among  the  attendant  'Rtultilude.  The 
p«aple  blest  both  king  and  prince,  "  wisfabg  them  health  and 
happiness  long  to  reiffii  over  them  ;"  and  bowing  suitably  to  faii 
majesty  the  king,  and  to  his  reverence  the  priest,  without 
Btanding  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  departed. 

"And  now.  Father  Joa,"  aai^  the  king  to  the  priest,  "say 
grace,  end  draw  close,  and  let  me  see  you  do  justice  to  my  claret, 
or  the  whiskey  punch  if  you  prefer ;  and  you,  Friiica  Harry,  we 
ntU  set  to  it  regally  as  long  as  you  please." 

"Till  tea-time,"  thought  yotmg  Harry.  "Till  nipper-time," 
thought  Father  Jos.     "Till  bed-time,"  thought  King  Corny. 

At  tea-time  young  Harry,  in  pursuance  of  hie  niotutiim  the 
Jlrif,  rose,  but  he  was  seized  instantiy,  and  held  down  to  hia 
chair.  The  royal  command  was  laid  upon  him  "  to  sit  still  and 
he  a  good  fellow."  Moreover  the  door  was  locked — so  that  there 
«u  no  escape  or  retrettt. 

The  next  morning  when  he  wakened  with  an  aching  head,  he 
Teeollected  with  disgust  the  figure  of-Father  Job,  and  all  the 
noiiy  mirth  of  the  preceding  night.  Not  without  some  self- 
contempt,  he  asked  himself  what  had  become  of  his  resolution. 

"The  wounded  boy  was  axing  for  you,  Master  Harry,"  said 
the  gill,  who  came  in  to  open  the  shutters. 

"How  is  he?"  cried  Harry,  starting  up. 

"He  is  but  (oierfy > ,■  he  got  the  night  but  middling;  he 
concaits  he  could  not  sleep  beecase  he  did  not  get  a  ai^ht  of 
your  honour  afore  he'd  settle — I  tell  bim  'tis  the  change  of  beds, 
which  always  binders  a  body  to  sleep  the  first  night." 

The  sense  of  having  totally  forgotten  the  poor  fellow — the 
contrast  between  this  forgetfiilneei  and  the  anxiety  and  con- 
trition of  the  two  preceding  nights,  actually  surprised  Ormond  : 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  one  and  the  same  person. 
Then  came  excuses  to  himself :  "  Gratitude— common  civility — 
lbs  pereiDptoriness  of  King  Corny — his  pasaionate  temper,  when 
opposed  on  this  Under  point — the  locked  door — and  two  to  one  : 
in  abort,   there   was  an  iinposaihility  in  the   circumatances   of 

>  Bui  totafy — Dot  rery  well,  or  In  (ood  apirili. 
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doing  otherwiie  Aexi  what  he  had  done.  But  then  the  same  im- 
posaibility — the  same  circumstances — might  recur  the  next  night, 
and  the  next,  and  so  an  :  the  peremptory  temper  o(  King  Cora^ 
WBB  n  ot  likely  to  alter,  and  the  mors!  obligation  of  gratitude  would 
continue  the  same;  so  that  at  nineteen  was  he  to  become,  from 
complaisance,  what  his  soul  and  body  abhorred— an  habitusl 
drunkard  ?  And  what  would  become  of  Lady  Annaly's  interest 
in  his  fate  or  his  improvement!" 

The  two  questions  were  not  of  equal  importance,  but  out  hero 
was  at  this  time  far  from  having  any  just  proportion  in  his 
reasoning  ;  it  was  well  he  reasoned  at  all.  The  argument  a>  to 
the  obligation  of  gratitude — the  view  be  had  taken  of  the  never- 
ending  nature  of  the  evil,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of 
beginning  with  vreak  complaisance — above  all,  the  feeling  that 
he  had  so  lost  his  reason  as  not  only  to  forget  Moriarty,  but  to 
have  been  again  incapable  of  commanding  liia  paisions,  if  any 
thing  had  occnrred  to  cross  his  temper,  determined  Orraond  to 
make  a  firm  resistance  on  the  nest  occasion  that  should  ikcui: 
it  did  occur  the  very  next  night.  After  a  dinner  given  to  his 
chief  tenants  and  the  ^rn(»' people  of  the  islands — a  dinner  in 
honour  and  in  introduction  of  his  adopted  ton.  King  Corny  gave 
a  toast  "  to  the  Prince  presumptive,"  as  he  now  styled  him — a 
bumper  toast.  Soon  afterwards  he  detected  dayUght  ib  Harry's 
glass,  and  cursing  it  properly,  he  inaisted  on  flowing  bowls  and 
full  glasses.  "  What !  are  you  Prince  frenimpttioa*  f"  cried  he, 
with  a  half  angry  and  astonished  look.  "  Would  you  resist  and 
contradict  your  father  and  king  at  his  own  table  after  dinner! 
Down  with  the  glnasl" 

Farther  and  steady  resistance  changed  the  jesting  tone  and 
half  angry  look  of  King  Corny  into  sullen  silence,  and  a,  black 
portentous  brow  of  serious  displeasure.  After  a  decent  time  of 
sitting,  the  bottle  passing  him  without  farther  importunity, 
Oniiond  rose — it  was  a  hard  struggle ;  for  in  the  face  of  bis 
benefactor  he  saw  reproach  and  rage  bursting  from  every 
feature :  still  he  moved  on  towards  the  door.  He  heard  tbe 
words  "sneaking  off  sober! — let  him  sneak  I" 

Ormond  had  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door — it  was  a  bad 
lock,  and  opened  with  difHculty. 

"There's  gratitude  for  you !  No  heart,  after  all — I  mistook  hiin." 


Onnnnd  tuned  bsclt,  uid  firmly  itabdiiiK  and  flmil]'  speak- 
ing, be  said,  "  You  did  not  miatake  me  fonnerif ,  sir ;  but  you 
mitteke  me  now  I — SDcaking  ] — Ii  there  any  man  here,  eober  oi 
drank,"  contiiined  he,  impetuoualy  approacbjng  the  table,  and 
looking  round  full  in  every  face, — "  ii  there  auy  man  here  darea 
touy*o  but  yourself t — You,  you,  my  benejactor,  my  Mend; 
yM  have  «aid  it — think  it  you  did  not — you  could  not,  but  aay 
it  yon  ma; — Yoa  may  >ay  wbat  you  irill  to  Hairy  Ormond, 
boiwd  to  you  as  he  is— bonnd  hand  and  foot  and  heart! — 
IVaraple  on  bim  as  you  will- — you  may.  No  heart !  Oblige  me, 
gentlemen,  aome  of  you,"  cried  he,  hit  anget  riaing  and  his 
eyes  kindling  as  bespoke,  "lome  of  you  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you 
Ifaink  wi,  oblige  me  by  lajdng  to.  No  gratitude,  lir  I"  turning 
from  them,  and  addrening  himielf  to  the  old  man,  who  held  an 
nataited  gla»  of  claiet  aa  he  listened — "  No  gratitude  I  Have 
not  I J — Try  me,  tiy  me  to  the  death — you  have  tried  me  to  the 
qoick  of  the  heart,  and  I  liBTe  borne  it" 

He  could  bear  it  no  longer;  he  threw  himself  into  tbe  vacant 
jchair,  flung  out  hia  anna  on  tbe  table,  and  laying  his  face  down 
Dp«n  them,  wepC>aloud.  Cornelius  O'Shane  pushed  the  vrine 
away.  "  I've  wronged  the  boy  grievoualy,"  said  he;  and 
foigetting  the  gout,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  hobbled  to  him,  and 
leaning  over  bim,  "  Harry,  'tis  I — look  up,  my  own  boy,  and 
say  you  forgive  me,  or  I'll  never  forgive  myself.  That's  well," 
continued  he,  as  Harry  looked  up  and  gave  him  his  hand ; 
"that's  well  \ — you've  taken  the  twinge  out  of  my  heart  worse 
than  the  gout :  not  a  drop  of  gall  or  malice  in  your  nature,  nor 
ever  was,  more  than  in  tbe  child  unborn.  But  see,  I'll  lell  you 
iriiat  you'll  do  now,  Harry,  to  settle  all  things— and  lest  the  lit 
should  take  me  ever  to  be  mad  with  you  on  this  score  again. 
You  don't  choose  to  drink  more  than'a  hecomiug? — Well,  you'se 
right,  and  I'm  wrong.  'Twould  be  a  burning  shame  of  me  to 
make  of  you  what  I  have  mode  of  myself.  We  must  do  only  as 
well  as  we  can.  Bnt  I  will  ensure  you  against  the  future;  and 
before  we  take  another  glass — there's  the  priest — and  you,  Tom 
Feirally  there,  step  you  for  my  swearing  book.  Harry  Ormond, 
you  sfaall  take  an  oath  against  drinking  more  glasses  than  you 
please  evermore,  and  then  you're  safe  irom  me.  But  stay — you 
are  a  heretic     Phoo !  what  am  1  saying?  'twas  seeing  the  priest 
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put  tliBt  word  htretie  In  my  head — you're  not  a  catholic,  I 
mean.  But  an  oath'a  an  oath,  taken  before  piieit  or  panon — 
an  oath,  taken  how  you  will,  will  operate.  But  Blay,  to  nuke 
all  ea«y,  'tii  I'll  take  it." 

"Againit  drinking,  you  I  King  Corny!"  Mud  Father  Joa, 
■topping  hi*  hand,  "  and  in  case  of  the  gout  in  your  itomach  V 

"  Againit  drinking !  do  you  think  I'd  pe^urs  myielf  t  No ! 
But  agakiit  pressing  Aim  to  it— I'll  lake  my  oath  I'll  never  oik 
hioi  to  drink  another  ^ais  more  than  he  likes." 

The  oath  wai  taken,  and  King  Corny  concluded  tfie  ceremnnj 
by  observing  that,  after  all,  there  irae  no  character  he  desjused 
more  than  that  of  a  sot.  But  every  gentleman  knew  that  there 
waa  a  wide  and  material  diflerence  hetwiit  a  genkleman  who  «u 
fond  of  bis  bottle,  and  that  unfortunate  being,  an  habitual 
drunkard.  For  his  own  part,  it  was  his  eitablished  rule  never  1« 
go  to  bed  without  a  proper  quantity  of  liquor  under  his  belt ;  but 
lie  defied  the  universe  to  aay  he  wee  ever  known  to  he  drunk. 

At  e  court  where  such  ingenious  casuiatry  prevailed,  it  wm 
happy  for  our  hero  that  an  imquollfying  oath  now  prolected  hil 
IMolution. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  our  hero  waa  wakened  hy  a  loud 
bellowing.     It  was  only  King  Corny  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  gouL 

Hia  majesty  nsi  naturally  of  a  very  impatient  temper,  and  hli 
maxims  of  philosophy  encouraged  him  to  the  most  unrestrained 
expression  of  his  feelings — the  maxims  of  his  pblloaophy — for 
he  had  read,  though  in  most  desidtory  manner,  and  he  bad 
thought  often  deeply,  and  not  seldom  jiutly.  The  turns  of  hi) 
mind,  and  the  queftionB  he  asked,  were  sometimes  utterly  nnei' 
pected.  "  Pray,  now,"  said  he  to  Harry,  who  stood  beside  hii 
bed,  "  now  that  I've  a  moment's  ease — did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  Stoics  that  the  bookmen  talk  oft  end  can  you  telt  me  whil 
good  any  one  of  them  ever  got  by  making  it  a  point  to  make  no 
noise,  when  they'd  be  jnemhed  and  racked  with  pains  of  body 
or  mind  t    'Why,  I  will  tell  you  all  they  got — all  they  got  nu 


no  pity :  who  vould  give  them  pity  that  did  not  require  it?  I 
miild  bleed  to  death  in  a  bath,  h  veil  ai  the  beat  of  them,  it  I 
those  it ;  or  chew  a  bullet  if  I  set  mf  teelh  to  it,  with  any  man 
in  s  regiment — but  where'i  the  uie  !  nature  knows  beat,  uid  the 
•aya  roar  .'"     And  he  roared — for  another  twinge  leiied  him. 

Nature  said  lUrp  1  leTenil  timei  thii  night  to  Harry,  and  to 
every  body  in  the  palace;  but  they  did  not  deep,  they  could  not, 
(rhile  the  roaring  continned ;  to  all  bad  reason  to  rejoice,  tuid 
Horiaity  in  particular,  when  his  tnajeity'l  paroxysm  wai  past, 
Harry  wa«  in  a  sound  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  when 
he  was  lummoned  into  the  royal  presence.  He  found  King 
Camy  sitting  at  ease  in  his  bed,  and  that  bed  strewed  over  with 
a  variety  of  roots  and  leaves,  weeds  and  plants.  An  old 
woman  was  boverlng  over  the  fire,  stirring  something  in  a  black 
kettle.  "  Simples  these — of  wonderful  unknown  power,"  sud 
King  Corny  to  Harry,  as  he  approached  the  bed;  "and  I'll 
engage  yon  doa't  know  the  name  even  of  the  half  of  them." 

Harry  confessed  his  ignorance. 

"  No  ihame  tor  you — was  you  as  wise  as  King  Solomon  him- 
self, you  might  not  know  them,  for  he  did  not,  nor  couldn't,  he 
that  had  never  set  his  foot  a  grousing  on  an  Irish  bog.  Sheelah, 
come  you  over,  and  say  what's  this?" 

The  old  woman  now  came  to  BBsist  at  this  bed  of  botany,  and 
with  spectacles  slipping  off,  and  pushed  on  her  nose  continually, 
peered  over  each  green  thing,  and  named  in  Irish  "every  beib 
that  sips  the  dew." 

Sheelah  was  deeper  in  Irish  lore  than  King  Corny  could  pre- 
tend to  be  :  but  then  he  humbled  her  with  the  "  block  hellebore 
of  the  ancients,"  and  he  had,  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
sfiected  her  imagination  by  talking  of  "that  famous  bowl  of 
narcotic  poisoUB,  which  that  great  man  Socrates  drank  off." 
Sheelah  would  interrupt  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
cUTtiy  if  she  heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  Socrates — and  at 
the  mention  of  the  bowl,  she  would  regularly  sigh,  and  exclaim, 
"  Lord  save  ua  I — But  that  was  a  wicked  bowl." 

Then  oAer  a  east  of  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  crossing  her- 
self on  die  forehead,  she  would  take  up  her  discourse  at  the  word 
where  she  had  left  oS. 

King  Corny  set  to  work  compounding  plasten  and  embroea- 


tioni,  preparing  nil  lOTtl  of  decactioni  of  raots  and  leavet, 
fsmouB  through  the  emadry.  And  while  be  directed  and  ge«tica- 
lated  from  his  hed,  the  old  womaii  worked  over  the  lire  in 
obedience  to  hi>  commanda ;  sometitnea,  howerei,  not  with  tliat 
"prompt  and  mute  ohedience,"  which  the  great  require. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Moriarty  that  King  Corny,  not  having  the 
uie  of  hii  netber  limbs,  could  not  attend  even  in  hii  gouty  chair 
to  adminiiter  the  medicines  he  had  made,  and  to  lee  them  laiily 
■wallowed.  Shtelah,  whote  conicience  was  easy  on  this  point, 
contented  henetf  with  giring  him  a  strict  charge  to  "  take  erery 
bottle  to  the  latt  drop."  All  she  insisted  upon  fur  ber  own  part 
wai,  that  she  must  tie  the  charm  rouud  his  neck  and  arm.  She 
«on)d  fain  hare  removed  the  drcisings  of  the  wound  to  substi- 
tute plasters  of  her  own,  over  which  the  had  pronounced  certain 
prayers  or  incantations',  bnt  Moriarty,  who  had  seized  and  held 
fkat  one  good  principle  of  surgery,  that  the  air  must  uerer  be 
let  into  the  wound,  held  mainly  to  this  maxim,  and  all  Sbeelab 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  dap  on  ber  charmed  plaster  over 
the  dressing. 

In  due  time,  or,  as  King  Corny  triumphantly  observed,  in  "  a 
wondetfHil  short  period,"  Moriarty  got  quite  well,  long  befbre 
the  king's  gout  was  cured,  even  with  the  aBiiatance  of  the  black 
hellebore  of  the  ancients.  King  Comy  was  so  well  pleased  wiih 
his  patient  for  doing  sucb  credit  to  his  medical  skill,  that  he 
gave  him  and  his  family  a  cabin,  and  spot  of  land,  in  the  islands 
— a  cabin  near  the  palace  ;  and  at  Harry's  request  made  him 
bis  wood-ranger  and  his  gamekeeper — the  one  a  lucrative  place, 
the  other  a  sinecure. 

Master  Harry — Prince  Harry — was  now  looked  up  to  as  a 
person  all-powerful  with  Ue  matler;  and  petitions  and  requests 
to  speak  for  them,  to  speak  just  one  word,  came  pouring  from  all 
sides :  but  however  enviable  his  situation  as  favourite  and  princa 
{M-esumptive  might  appear  to  others,  it  was  not  in  all  respects 
comfortable  to  himself. 

Formerly,  when  a  boy,  in  his  visits  to  the  Black  Islands,  he 
uaed  to  have  a  little  companion  of  whom  he  was  fond — Dora — 
King  Comy's  daughter.  Missing  her  much,  he  inquired  ftom 
her  father  where  sbe  was  gone,  and  when  she  was  likely  to 
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"Slieiifoiieofl'to  the  canriflAtf— to  tlie  continent  oT  Inland, 
Ihat  is;  bat  not  banished  for  any  mitdemeanour.  You  know," 
•aid  King  Corny,  "  'tia  generally  conaidered  aa  a  punishment  in 
the  Black  Iibinds  to  be  baniihed  to  Ireland.  A  IhreBt  of  that 
kind,  I  find  aufficient  to  bring  the  moet  rerracloiy  and  111- 
di^MMed  of  my  subjects,  if  1  had  any  of  that  description,  to  raion 
in  the  last  reaort;  but  to  that  ultimate  law  I  have  not 
reconne,  except  in  extreme  caaea  ;  I  understand  mj  bnuness  of 
king  too  well,  to  wear  out  either  ahame  or  fear ;  but  you  are  no 
legislator  yet.  Prince  Harry.  So  what  tras  you  asking  me  about 
Doraf  She  is  only  gone  a  trip  to  the  continent,  to  het  aunt's, 
by  the  mother'a  side,  Miss  O'Faley,  that  you  never  saw,  to  gel 
the  advantage  of  s  dancing-master,  which  myself  don't  think  she 
wants— a  natural  carriage,  with  native  graces,  being,  in  my 
unsophisticated  opinion,  worth  all  the  dancing-master's  positions, 
contortions,  or  drillings  ;  but  her  aunt's  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  the  women  say  it  is  essential.  So  let  'em  put  Dora  in  the 
stocks,  and  punish  her  as  they  wilt,  she'll  b«  the  gladder  to  get 
free,  and  fly  back  from  their  continent  to  her  own  Black 
Islands,  and  to  you  and  me — that  is,  to  me — I  ax  your  pardon, 
Harry  Onnond ;  for  you  know,  or  I  should  tell  you  in  time,  she 
is  engaged  already  to  White  Connal,  of  Glynn — from  her  birth. 
That  engagement  I  made  with  the  father  over  a  bowl  of  punch 
— I  promised — I'm  afraid  it  was  a  foolish  busineas— I  promised 
if  ever  he,  Old  Connal,  should  have  a  son,  and  I  should  have  a 
dsughter,  his  son  should  marry  my  daughter.  1  promised,  I 
•ay — I  took  my  oath ;  and  then  Mrs.  Connal  that  was,  had, 
shortly  after,  not  one  son,  but  two — and  twins  they  were  :  and  I 
had — unluckily — ten  yeata  after,  the  dapghter,  which  ia  Dor» — 
and  then  as  ahe  could  not  marry  both,  the  one  twin  was  to  be 
fixed  on  for  her,  and  that  was  him  they  call  White  Connal — so 
there  it  was.  Well,  it  was  altogether  a  rash  act!  So  you'll 
consider  her  as  a  married  woman,  though  ahe  is  but  a  child — it 
was  a  rash  act,  between  you  and  1 — for  Connal's  not  grown  up 
a  likely  lad  for  the  girl  to  fancy ;  bat  that's  neither  here  nor 
there  :  no,  my  word  ia  passed — when  half  drunk,  may  be — but 
no  matter — it  must  be  kept  sober — drunk  or  sober,  a  gentleman 
must  keep  his  word — dforiioH  a  king — a  fortiori  King  Corny. 
See!  wa«  thet«  this  minute  no  such  thing  as  paichment,  deed. 


atamp,  ngnature,  or  mbI  in  the  wide  world,  when  once  Ctrraj 
bai  iqueeied  a  friend'i  hand  on  a  bargun,  or  a  promiae,  'tia  tUt, 
wu  it  ever  id  much  againit  in« — 'tia  ai  ttrong  to  me  u  if  I  h*d 
tqneeied  all  the  lawyen'  wax  in  the  creation  upon  it." 

Ormond  admired  tha  honoorabla  aentiment ;  but  waa  Borrjr 
there  woa  any  occwion  for  it — and  be  ng^ed ;  but  it  wb>  a  aigh 
of  pitj  for  Dora:  not  that  he  had  ever  leen  White  Connal,  or 
known  any  thing  of  bbn — but  WMte  Connal  did  not  lound  well  j 
and  her  father'i  avowal,  that  it  bad  bein  a  ra*h  engagement,  did 
not  wem  to  promiae  bappineaa  to  Dora  in  thia  marriage. 

From  the  time  he  had  been  a  boy,  Hatry  Ormond  had  b««i 
in  the  habit  of  ferrying  o*er  to  the  Black  lalanda  whenever  Sir 
Ulick  could  apare  bim.  The  hunting  and  ahooting,  and  the  life 
of  lawlesa  freedom  he  led  on  the  lalanda,  bad  been  delightfiil. 
King  Corny,  who  had  the  command  not  only  of  boats,  and  c^ 
gum,  and  of  fishing-tackle,  and  of  men,  but  of  earpentara'  toola, 
and  of  imithi'  tooli,  and  of  a  latbe,  and  of  biaag  and  i<rory,  and 
of  all  the  thinga  that  the  heart  of  boy  could  deaire,  bad  appeared 
to  Harry,  when  he  wai  a  boy,  the  richeit,  the  greateat,  th* 
happieat  of  men— -the  clevereat,  too— the  moat  ingenioua:  for 
King  Corny  had  with  hia  own  handa  made  a  violin  and  a  ra^ 
trap ;  and  had  made  the  beat  coat,  and  the  beat  pair  of  aboet, 
and  the  beat  pair  of  boota,  and  lb«  beat  hat ;  and  bad  knit  the 
beat  pair  of  atockinga,  and  had  made  the  beat  dunghill  in  hia 
dominiona ;  and  had  made  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  fine  lace,  and 
had  painted  a  panorama.  No  wonder  that  King  Corny  had  been 
looked  up  to,  by  the  imagination  of  ehildhood,  aa  "a  peraonag* 
high  aa  human  veneration  could  look." 

But  now,  allbough  our  hero  wai  still  but  a  boy  in  many 
reapecta,  yet  in  consequence  of  hia  slight  commerce  with  tha 
world,  be  bad  formed  some  compaiiaona,  and  made  aome  refleo- 
tioDs.  He  bad  heard,  accidentally,  the  conversation  of  a  few 
people  of  common  sense,  besides  die  aly,  witty,  and  satirical 
remarks  of  Sir  Ulick,  upon  conm  Cormlitu ;  and  it  had  occurred 
to  Harry  (o  question  the  utility  and  real  grandeur  of  aome  of 
thote  things,  which  had  atruck  hia  childish  imagination.  For 
example,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  it  were  worthy  of  a  king  or 
B  gentleman  to  be  hia  own  ihoemaker,  hatter,  and  tailor; 
whether  it  were  Dot  better  managed  in   aocie^,  where   thcM 
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thing!  are  peiformed  by  diSerent  trftdeamen ;  itill  the  ihingt 
wen  wonderful,  coniidering  irho  made  them,  and  under  what 
duadvanUgM  the;  were  made ;  but  Hetry  having  now  seen  and 
compared  Cmaj't  violb  with  other  violina,  and  having  dj*- 
CDTcred  that  so  much  better  could  be  had  for  monej,  with  MO 
mneh  leas  trouble,  hii  admiratiDn  had  a  little  decreased.  There 
were  other  points  relative  to  external  appearance,  on  which  hit 
eyea  had  been  opened.  In  bii  boyiih  dayi.  King  Corny,  going 
oat  to  hunt  with  houndi  and  bom,  followed  with  ahauU  by  all 
vbo  could  ride,  and  all  who  could  mn,  King  Corny  baliooing  the 
dogi,  and  cheering  the  crowd,  appeared  to  him  the  greateit,  the 
bappieit  of  mankind. 

&it  he  had  lince  teen  hunt*  m  a  very  different  ttyle,  and  hi 
coold  no  longer  admire  the  rabble  rout. 

Human  creatures,  especially  young  human  creatures,  are  apt 
Id  swing  luddenly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  ntterlj  to 
despise  that  which  they  had  extravagantly  admired.  From  thit 
propensity  Ormond  wai  in  the  present  instance  guarded  by 
sfiection  and  gratitude.  Through  all  the  foUj  of  bis  kingship, 
be  saw  that  Cornelius  O'Shane  was  not  a  person  to  be  despised. 
He  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  natural  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind — of  inventive  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which 
might  have  attained  the  greatest  objects;  though  from  insufficient 
biowledge,  and  self-sufficient  perversity,  tb«y  had  wasted  thenH 
■elves  on  absurd  or  trivial  purposes. 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  characters  of  SirUlick 
Md  his  cousin  Comellns  O'Shane.  They  disliked  and  despised 
tich  other  :  differing  as  far  in  natural  disposition  as  the  subtle 
ud  the  bold,  tiieir  whole  course  tiirougb  lift,  and  the  habila 
contracted  during  their  progren,  bad  widened  the  original  diffeT- 

The  one  living  in  the  world,  and  mixing  continually  with  men 
of  sll  ranks  and  character,  bad,  by  bending  easily,  and  being  all 
things  to  all  men,  won  his  courtier-way  onwards  and  upwards  to 
the  poaseasion  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
peerage. 

The  other,  inhabiting  a  remote  island,  secluded  from  all  men 
hut  those  over  whom  he  tti^ned,  caring  for  no  earthly  conside- 
ntioD,  and  for  no  human  opinion  but  hU  own,  had  /or  himself 


oljecta,  and  then 
"  Laid  o(  UmMli;  and  ill  fata  (loee)  irorld  bli  an." 


CHAPTER  Vr. 


Ohe  moTDtng,  when  Harry  Ormond  wai  out  ihooting,  and  King 
Cornj,  who  had  recovered  tolerably  from  the  gout,  waa  lein- 
itated  ill  hia  Brm-chBir  io  the  parlour,  liatcning  to  Father  lot 
leading  "The  Dublin  Evening  Pust,"agauoon,  one  of  the  lunncta 
of  the  caiCle,  opened  the  door,  and  putting  in  hie  curly  red  hnd 
and  bare  feet,  announced,  in  all  hatU,  that  he  "Jutt  $tai  Sir 
Ulick  O'Shane  in  the  boat,  crouing  the  lake  for  the  BUcfc 
Iilajids." 

"Well,  breathlen  blockhead  I  and  what  of  that?"  eud  King 
Corny — "  did  you  never  see  a  man  in  a  boat  before  t" 

"  I  did,  plase  your  honour." 

"  Then  what  is  there  eztratHdinary  1" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  plaae  your  honour,  ouly — thought  youi 
honour  might  like  to  know." 

"Then  yau  thought  wrong,  for  I  neither  like  it,  nor  miilike 
it.  1  don't  care  a  rush  about  the  matter — ao  lake  youndf 
down  itaira." 

"  'Tia  a  long  time,"  said  the  prieal,  ai  the  goaioon  doied  tht 
door  after  him,  "  'tis  a  longer  time  than  lie  ought,  since  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane  paid  hia  reapecta  here,  even  in  the  ibape  of  a  morning 

"  Morning  visit!"  repeated  Mrs.  Betty  Dunshavghlin,  the 
houiekeeper,  who  entered  the  room,  for  she  was  a  privileged 
person,  and  bad  le*  grande*  tt  Ui  petilai  eniriet  in  this  palace — ' 
"  Morning  visit '. — are  you  sure,  Father  Job — are  you  clear  he  isn't 
come  intending  to  atay  dinner?" 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  Betty,  does  it  signify  !"  said  the 
king. 

"About  the  dinner!" 

"What  about  itl"  satd  Corny,  proudly:  "whether  he  coined 
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■tajrt,  or  goee,  I'll  not  have  b  scrap,  or  an  iota  of  it  changed," 
(dded  he  in  a  deapotic  tone, 

"  Wheugh!"  said  Betty,  "one  would  not  like  to  have  a  dinner 
of  icraps— for  there's  nothing  else  to-day  for  him." 

"Then  if  there  u  nothing  else,  there  con  be  nothing  elie,"  asid 
the  priest,  very  philosophically. 

"  But  when  strangera  come  to  dine,  one  would  make  a  bit  of 
an  eiertion,  if  one  could,"  said  Betty. 

"Jt's  his  ovn  fault  to  be  a  Btranger,"  Boid  Father  Job,  VBtob- 
ing  his  majesty's  clouding  countenance;  then  whispering  to 
Betty,  "  that  was  a  faulty  string  you  Couched  upon,  Mrs.  Betty ; 
ud  can't  you  make  out  your  dinner  without  saying  any  thing?" 

"A  person  may  speak  in  this  house,  I  suppose,  besides  the 
eieigy.  Father  Jos,"  said  Mrs.  Betty,  under  her  breath. 

Then  looking  oi;t  of  the  window,  she  added,  "  He's  half-way 
over  the  lake,  and  he'll  make  his  own  apologies  good,  I'll 
engage,  when  he  comes  in  ;  for  he  knows  how  to  speak  for  him- 
■elf  as  well  as  any  gentleman — and  I  don't  doubt  but  he'll  get 
my  Micky  made  an  exciseman,  as  lie  promised  to  ;  and  sure  he 
has  a  good  right — Isn't  he  a  cousin  of  King  Comy's  I  wherefore 
I'd  wish  to  have  all  things  proper.  So  I'll  step  out  and  kill  a 
couple  of  chickens — won't  I  ?" 

"Kill  what  you  please, "  said  King  Corny ;" but  without  my 
warrant,  nothing  killed  or  unkilled  shall  come  up  to  my  table 
this  day — and  that's  enough.  No  more  reasoning — quit  the 
ubjecC  and  the  room,  Betty." 

Betty  quitted  the  room ;  but  every  stair,  as  she  descended  to 
die  liitchen,  could  bear  witness  that  she  did  not  quit  the  subject; 
and  for  an  hour  afterwards,  she  reasoned  agunst  the  obatinBcy  and 
folly  of  man,  and  the  chorus  in  the  kitchen  moralized,  in  cou- 
formily  and  commlsacation — in  vain. 

Meantime  Father  Jos,  though  he  regretted  the  exertions  which 
Ura.  Betty  might  discreetly  have  made  in  favoiu'  of  a  good 
dinner,  was  by  no  means,  as  he  declared,  a  friend  or  fmUerer  of 
SirUlick  O'Shane— how  could  he,  when  SirUlick  had  recanted; 
— Ilie  prieat  looked  with  horror  upon  the  apostasy — the  King 
with  contempt  upon  the  desertion  of  hia  party.  ''  Was  he  sincere 
uy  way,  I'd  honour  him,"  said  Comeliua,  "  or  forgive  him ;  but, 
dot  to  be  ripping  up  old  grievances  when  there's  no  occasion,  I 
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CRti't  foi^re  die  way  lie  ii  at  thii  present  douUe-dealing  yndl 
poor  Hairy  Onnond — cajoling  the  grateful  heart,  and  ahirkiug 
die  orphan  boy  that  he  took  upon  him  to  patronise.  Why  there  I 
thooght  nobly  of  him,  and  fargane  him  all  his  tins,  for  th« 
generous  protection  he  afforded  the  sou  of  hig  friend." 

"Had  Captain  Ormond,  the  father,  no  fortune?"  naked  Ha 

"  Only  a  trifle  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and  no  proviiion  for 
the  education  or  maintenance  of  the  boy.  Ulick'i  foiidnen  for 
him,  more  thaji  all,  ohowed  him  capable  of  the  diaintereited 
touch  ;  but  then  to  belie  his  own  heart — to  abandon  him  he  bred 
A  favourite,  just  when  the  boy  wants  him  moat — Ob !  how  could 
he?  And  all  for  what  f  To  pleate  the  wife  hehatea;  that  can't 
he — that's  only  the  ostensible — but  what  the  raal  nuon  is  I  can't 
guess.     No  matter — hell  soon  tett  us." 

"Tell  us!     Obi  no,"  said  the  priest,  "he'll  keep  bis  own 

"  Hell  let  it  out,  111  engage,  trying  to  hide  it,"  said  Corny : 
"  like  all  cunning  people,  he  moodcotla — hides  his  head,  and 
forgets  his  body  can  be  seen.  But  hark !  he  is  eombig  np. 
Tommy!"  said  he,  turning  to  a  little  boy  of  five  yean  old, 
Sheelah's  grandchild,  who  was  playing  about  in  the  room,  "hand 
tne  that  whistle  you're  whiitlisgaith,  till  I  see  what's  the  matter 
with  it  for  you," 

King  Corny  seemed  lost  in  examination  of  the  whistle  when 
Sir  Ulick  entered  the  room  ;  and  after  receiving  and  leBting  him 
with  proud  courtesy,  he  again  returned  to  the  charge,  blowing 
through  the  whistle,  eames^y  dividing  his  observation  between  Sir 
Uliek  and  little  Tommy,  and  asking  questions,  by  turns,  about 
the  whistle,  and  about  all  at  Castle  Hermitage. 

"  Where's  my  boy  t  Where's  Hatry  Onnond  T"  was  the  fint 
leading  ques^on  Sir  Ulick  aaked. 

"  Horry  Ormond's  out  shooting,  I  believe,  somewhere  or 
•omehow,  taking  his  pleasure,  as  I  hope  he  will  long,  and  always 
as  long  at  he  likes  it,  at  the  Black  Islands ;  at  least  as  long  a*  I 
Uve." 

Sir  Ulick  branched  off  into  hopei  of  his  cousin  Cometins't 
living  long,  very  long ;  and  in  general  terms,  that  were  intended 
to  avoid  committing  himself  orpinning  himself  to  any  tlung,  ba 
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proteit«d  that  he  mu*t  not  be  lobbed  of  his  boy,  that  he  had 
BlvByi,  with  good  reason,  been  jealous  of  Harry's  affection  for 
liiDg  Corny,  and  that  he  could  not  conient  to  let  his  term  of 
>tay  at  the  Black  Islands  be  either  as  long  u  Harry  himself 
ihould  like,  or  during  what  h«  hoped  would  he  the  life  of  his 
coiuio,  Cornelius  O'Shane. 

"There's  soinething  wrong,  still,  in  thi»  whistle.  Why,  ifyou 
loTsd  him  so,  did  you  let  him  go  when  you  had  him  I"  taid 

"Hetbought  it  neceMary,  for  domeitic  reaiona,"  replied  Sir 
Ulick. 

"Cotitinental  ■policy,  that  la;  what  I  never  understood,  nor 
neTcr  shall,"  said  Corny.  "  But  I  don't  inquire  any  farther.  If 
;ou  are  satisfied  with  yourtelf,  we  are  all  satie&ed,  I  believe." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  seeing  Harry  this 
moning,  far  I've  a  little  business  with  him — will  you  have  the 
goodnesi  to  send  for  him  T" 

Father  Jos,  who,  from  the  window,  saw  Harry's  dog  snuffing 
along  the  pftth  to  the  wood,  thought  he  could  not  he  far  from  the 
hoose,  and  went  to  make  inquiries ;  and  now  when  Sir  Ulick  and 
King  Corny  were  left  alone  together,  a  dialogue — a  sort  of 
■ingle  combat,  without  any  object  but  to  try  each  other's  powers 
md  temper — ensued  between  them;  in  which  the  one  on  the 
oS'euive  came  on  with  a  tomahawk,  and  the  other  stood  on  the 
defensive  parrying  with  a  polished  blade  of  Damascus ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  adversary  was  off  his  guard,  making  a  sly 
cut  at  an  exposed  part 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  about  t"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Mending  the  child's  toy,"  said  Cornelius.  "A  man  must  be 
dtnng  something  in  this  world." 

"  But  a  man  of  your  ingenuity !  'tis  a  pity  it  should  he  watted, 
u  I  have  often  said,  upon  mere  toys." 

"  Toys  of  one  sort  or  other  we  are  all  taken  up  with  through 
lib,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  By-the-bye,  I  give  you  joy  of 
your  baronetage.  I  hope  they  did  not  make  you  pay,  now,  too 
much  in  coiucience  for  that  poor  tag  of  nobility." 

"  Theie  things  are  not  always  matters  of  bai^ain  and  sale — mine 
was  quite  an  unsolicited  honour,  a  mark  of  approbation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  my  poor  wrvicei,  and  m  such,  gratifying ; — as  to  the 
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rest,  believe  me,  it  was  not,  if  I  miut  uie  bd  coaras  sd  eijtmnon, 
paid  foT." 

"  Not  pud  for— what,  then,  ifi  owing  fori  To  he  paid  for 
■till  7  Well,  that'i  too  hud,  aftei  all  youVe  done  for  tbem.  Bat 
some  men  have  nu  manaer  of  conscience.  At  least,  I  hope  yoa 
paid  the  fe«*." 

"The  fees,  of  course — hot  we  ahall  never  nnderetaiid  me 
another,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  Now  what  will  be  the  neit  title  or  string  you  look  fonratd 
to,  Ulysiea,  majr  I  ask  ?  Is  it  to  be  Baroo  Castle  Hennitage,  or 
to  get  a  riband,  or  a  garter,  or  a  thistle,   or  wliat! — A  thistlel 

What  savagea  some  men  are,  thought  Sir  Ulick :  he  widked 
to  the  window,  and  looking  out,  hoped  that  Harry  Onnond  would 
aoon  make  hia  appearance.  "You  are  doing,  or  undoing,  a  great 
deal  here,  ooiuin  Comelios,  I  see,  as  usual." 

"  Yes,  but  what  I  am  doing,  stand  or  fall,  will  never  be  my 
undoing — I  am  no  speculator.  How  do  your  silver  mines  go  on. 
Sir  Ulick?  I  hear  all  the  silver  mines  in  Ireland  turn  out  to  be 
lead." 

"  I  wish  they  did,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "for  then  we  conldtam  sll 
our  lead  to  gold.  Those  silver  mines  certainly  did  not  pay — I'ra 
a  notion  you  found  the  same  with  your  reclaimed  Ix^  here, 
coudn  Cornelius — I  understand  that  after  a  short  time  it  relapses, 
and  is  worse  than  erer,  like  most  things  pretending  to  lie  re- 
claimed." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  there.  Sir  Ulick,"  said  Cornelius ;  "  you 
ought  to  know,  certainly,  for  sonie  thirty  yean  ago,  I  think  you 
pretended  to  be  a  reclaimed  take." 

"  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  I  do,  and  10  would  poor  Emmy  Annaly,  if  she  was  alive, 
which  it's  fortunate  for  her  she  is  not  (broken-hearted  angel,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  by  wedlock !  and  the  only  one  of  the  Annslys 
I  ever  liked),"  said  Cornelius  to  himself,  in  a  low  leisurely  roic* 
of  soliloquy.  Then  resuming  his  conversation  tone,  and  conti- 
nuing  hia  speech  to  Sir  Ulick,  "  I  say  you  pretended  thirty 
years  ago,  I  remember,  to  be  a  reformed  rake,  and  looked 
mighty  smooth  and  plausible— and  promised  fair  that  tba  iro- 
provem^t  was  solid,  and  was  to  lost  for  ever  and  a  dar.   But  six 
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noathi  s^r  mamage  cornea  a  relapse,  and  tlie  reclaimed  rake's 
•rone  than  ever.  Well,  to  be  sure,  that's  in  tavour  uf  your  opi- 
nioD  against  all  things  pretending  to  be  reclaimed.  But  see,  mj 
poor  bog,  without  promising  lo  well,  performs  better ;  iur  it's  six 
yean,  instead  of  six  months,  that  IVeaeeDno  tendency  to  relapse. 
See,  the  cattle  upon  it  speak  fbr  themselves ;  an  honest  calf  won't 
lie  fof  any  man." 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  the  success  of  your  ini prove menta.  I 
admire,  too,  your  ploughing  team  and  ploughing  tackle,"  said 
Sir  THick,  with  an  ironical  smile.  "  You  don't  go  into  any 
indiscreet  expense  for  (arming  implements  or  prize  cattle." 

"No,"  said  Comeliiw,  "I  don't  priie  the  priie  cattle;  the 
best  prize  a  man  can  get,  and  the  only  one  worth  having,  ia  that 
whieb  fae  most  give  himself,  or  not  get,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
best  judge  at  all  sasona." 

"What  prize,  may  I  askT" 

"Ton  may  aak,  and  I'll  answer— the  prize  of  tuceta ;  and, 
nieeesi  to  myself,  I  have  it" 

"And  succeeding  In  all  your  ends  by  such  noble  meana  must 
be  douUy  gratifying — and  is  doubly  commendable  and  sur- 
ptiing,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  May  I  ask — for  it's  my  turn  now  to  play  ignoramus — may  1 
ask,  what  noble  means  excites  this  gratuitous  commendation  and 
nrpriief" 

"I  commend,  in  (he  first  place,  the  economy  of  your  plough- 
ing tackle — hay  ropes,  hay  traces,  and  hay  haltera — doubly 
uaeftd  and  convenient  for  hameaa  and  food." 

Corny  replied,  "  Some  people  I  know,  think  the  most  ex- 
penaive  harness  and  tackle,  and  the  moat  expensive  ways  of 
doing  every  thing,  the  best ;  but  I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  way 
for  the  poor  to  grow  rich — it  may  be  the  way  for  the  rich  to 
grow  poor :  we  are  all  poor  people  in  the  Black  Islands,  and  1 
can't  afford,  or  think  it  good  policy,  to  give  the  example  of 
eitravagsat  new  ways  of  doing  old  diinga." 

"  Til  a  pity  you  don't  continue  the  old  Irish  style  of  plough- 
ing by  die  tail,"  said  Sir  Utick. 

"  That  is  against  humanity  to  brute  battet,  which,  without 
any  sickening  palaver  of  sentiment,  I  practise.  Also,  it's  against 
as  act  of  parliament,  which  I  regard  sometimes — that  is,  when  I 
*3      • 
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tmdentand  them;  which,  the  vay  jrou  pariisment  gentlemen 
draw  &ein  up,  il  not  alvsya  paiticulBrly  intolligible  to  plain 
common  sense ;  and  I  have  no  lawyers  here,  thank  Heaven  I  to 
consult :  I  am  forced  to  be  legislator,  and  lawyer,  and  plongb- 
man,  and  all,  you  see,  the  best  I  chd  for  myself." 

He  opened  the  window,  and  called  to  give  some  order*  to  the 
man,  or,  as  he  called  him,  the  boy — a  boy  of  sixty — who  wu 
ploughing. 

"Your  team,  I  see,  is  worthy  of  yotxt  tackle,"  pursued  Kr 
Ulick — "  A  mule,  a  bull,  and  two  lean  horses.  I  pity  the  foro- 
moit  poor  devil  of  a  bone,  who  must  starve  in  the  midst  (tf 
plenty,  while  the  hone,  bull,  and  even  mule,  in  a  string  behind 
him,  are  all  plucking  and  tnun^in;  away  at  their  hay  ropes." 

Cornelius  joined  in  Sir  Ulick'i  laugh,  which  sliortened  it* 
duration. 

"  'Tis  comical  ploughing,  I  grant,"  said  he,  "  but  still,  to  my 
fancy,  any  thing's  better  and  more  profitable  nor  the  tTSgi-comia 
ploughing  you  practise  evMy  tMon  in  Dublin." 

"  1 1"  said  3ir  Ulick. 

"  Ay,  you  and  all  your  courtien,  phmghmg  lis  ha^  ocn' 
GUitinually,  pacing  up  and  down  that  Castle-yard,  while  you're 
waiting  in  ■ttondance  there.     Every  one  to  bis  taste,  but — 

'  If  llitn'i  ■  mim  on  nrth  I  bale, 
AtteDdiDce  sod  depeDdeaca  ba  hU  tkia.^  ** 

"After  all,  I  have  very  good  prospects  in  life,"  said  & 
Ulick. 

"  Ay,  you've  been  always  living  on  proipecti ;  for  my  par^ 
I'd  rather  have  a  mole-hill  in  possession  than  a  mountain  in 
prospect" 

"  Cornelius,  what  are  you  doing  here  to  the  roof  of  your 
house  ?"  said  Sir  Ulick,  striking  off  to  another  subject  "  What 
A  vast  deal  of  work  you  do  contrive  to  cut  out  for  yourself." 

"  I'd  rather  cut  it  out  for  myself  than  have  any  body  to  cut  it 
out  for  me,"  said  Comeliui. 

"Upon  my  word,  tbit  will  require  all  your  extraordinary 
ingenuity,  cousin." 
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"  Oh,  111  engage  rH  make  k  good  Job  of  it,  In  my  letiM  of  tlia 
word,  thoi^h  not  iu'yonn;  for  I  know,  in  your  ToobuUiy, 
llul'a  only  a  good  job  wliere  yon  pocket  money  and  do  notbing  ; 
no«  my  good  joba  never  bring  me  in  «  farthing,  and  give  me  a 
great  deal  to  do  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  don't  envy  you  lucli  jobi,  indeed,"  laid  Sir  Ulick ;  "  and 
ire  you  sure  that  at  lait  you  make  them  good  jobi  in  any 
acceptation  of  the  term  t" 

"  Sure  1  a  man'a  nevti  sure  of  any  thing  in  thii  world,  but  of 
being  abused.  But  one  comfoit,  my  own  conidence,  for  which. 
I've  a  trifling  respect,  can't  reproach  me;  since  my  jobs,  good 
orlwd,  have  CMt  my  poor  country  nothing." 

On  thia  point  Sir  Ulick  wai  particularly  lore,  for  he  had  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  greateit  jobbtrt  in  Ireland.  With 
a  face  of  much  political  prudery,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
fUfume,  he  began  to  exculpate  himielf.  He  confeued  that  much 
public  money  had  paaaed  through  hii  handi  j  but  he  proteited 
that  none  of  it  had  stayed  with  him.  Ko  man,  who  had  done  m 
much  for  different  adminiitrationi,  had  been  lo  ill  paid. 

"Why  the  deuce  do  you  work  for  them,  then?  You  won't 
tell  me  it'i  for  love — Have  you  got  any  character  by  itt — if  you 
haven't  profit^  what  have  you  I  I  would  not  let  them  make  me 
a  dupe,  or  may  be  lomething  wone,  if  I  wai  you,"  said  Cor- 
ueliui,  looking  blm  full  in  the  face, 

"  Savage !"  said  Sir  Utick  again  to  himself.  The  tomahawk 
wsi  too  much  for  him — Sir  Ulick  felt  that  it  was  fearfVil  odds  to 
stand  fencing  according  to  rule  with  one  who  would  not  scruple 
to  gouge  or  scalp,  if  provoked.  Sir  Ulick  now  itood  wlent, 
nniling  forced  smiles,  uid  looking  on  while  Gimeliua  played 
quite  at  his  ease  with  litde  Tommy,  blew  shrill  blasts  trough 
the  whistle,  and  boaited  that  be  had  made  a  good  job  of  that 
whistle  any  nay. 

Harry  Ormond,  to  Sir  Uliek's  great  relief,  now  appeared.  Sir 
Ulick  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of  cordial  friendthip, 
which  brought  the  honest  flush  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  into  the 
young  man's  face,  who  darted  a  quick  look  at  Cornelius,  as  much 
as  to  lay,  "  You  see  you  were  wrong — he  is  gUd  to  see  me — ■ 
he  i>  cOBU  to  see  me." 

Cornelius   said   nothing,  hut   stroked  the   child's  head,  and 
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teemed  taken  up  entiTely  nitli  him ;  Sir  Uliok  ipoke  of  Ladf 
O'Shone,  and  oC  his  bopM  that  prepoueseiona  ireTe  wearing  oft. 
"  If  Mus  Black  were  out  of  the  way,  things  would  all  go  right; 
but  she  ia  one  of  the  mighty  good — too  good  ladles,  who  are 
nlways  meddling  with  other  ppople's  buuncss,  and  making 
mischief." 

Harry,  who  hated  her,  that  ia,  ai  much  ai  he  could  hate  any 
body,  railed  at  her  vehemently,  saying  more  sgainst  her  thtn 
he  thought,  and  concluded  by  joining  in  Sir  Click's  wish  for  btr 
.departure  from  Caatle  Hermitage,  but  not  with  any  view  to  bii 
own  return  thither:  on  that  paint  he  was  quite  resolute  and 
steady.  He  would  never,  he  said,  be  Hie  cause  of  miiehief. 
Lady  O'Shane  did  not  like  him — why,  be  did  not  know,  and 
had  no  right  to  inqdire — and  was  too  proud  to  inquire,  if  he  hid 
a  right.  It  was  enough  that  her  ladyship  had  proved  to  him  her 
dislike,  and  refused  him  protection  at  bis  utmost  need ;  ba 
should  never  again  sue  for  her  hospitality.  He  declared  that 
Sir  Ulick  should  no  more  be  disqtueted  by  his  being  an  inmals 
at  Castle  Hermitage. 

Sir  Ulick  became  more  warm  and  eloquent  in  disattading  him 
from  this  resolution,  the  more  ha  perceived  that  Ormond  wu 
positively  fixed  in  bi>  determinatian. 

The  cool  looker-on  all  the  time  remarked  thia,  and  ComeliBS 
was  convinced  that  be  had  from  the  fint  been  right  in  bis  own 
opinion,  that  Sir  Ulick  was  "  ihirimg  the  bcf." 

"  And  where'i  Marcus,  sir  ?  would  not  he  come  with  yon  to 
see  uaf"  said  Ormood. 

"  Marcus  is  gone  off  to  England.  He  bid  me  give  yon  hii 
kindest  love :  he  was  hurried,  and  regretted  he  could  not  coma 
to  take  leave  of  you ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  off  with  the 
Annolys,  to  escort  her  ladyship  to  England,  where  he  will 
remain  this  year,  I  dare  aay.     I  am  much  concerned  to  say,  that 

poor  Lady  Annaly  and  Misa  Annaly "     Sir  Ulick  cleared 

his  throat,  and  gave  a  suspicious  look  at  Ormond. 

This  glance  at  Hairy,  the  moment  Sir  Ulick  proDounced  the 
words  Miu  Annaly,  first  directed  aright  the  attention  of  Cor- 

"  Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  Annaly  I  are  they  ill  ?  Whst'a  the 
matter,   for    Heaven'a   sake!"    exclaimed    Harry   with   great 
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luiie^ ;  but  pronoimciog  both  the  ladiei'  names  preciieljr  in  the 
tame  lone,  and  villi  tbe  same  freedom  of  expreaaion. 

Sit  Ulick  took  breath.  "Neither  of  the  ladlei  are  ill— 
Bhsolutely  ill;  but  tbe;  have  both  been  greatlj'  shocked  by 
accounts  of  young  Anualy'i  (udden  illneu.  It  ia  feared  an 
inflammation  upon  his  lungs,  brought  on  by  violent  cold — his 
mother  and  uaCer  left  ua  thia  morning — set  off"  for  England  to 
bim  immediately.  Lady  Annaly  thought  of  you,  Harry,  my 
boy — you  miBt  iie  a  prodigious  favourite — in  the  midst  of  all  her 
affliction,  and  the  hurry  of  uiis  sudden  departure,  this  morning: 
she  gave  me  a  letter  for  you,  which  I  determined  to  deliver  with 
my  own  honda." 

While  he  spoke,  Sir  Ulick,  affecting  to  search  for  the  letter 
among  many  in  his  pocket,  studied  with  careless  intermitting 
glances  our  young  hero's  countenance,  and  Cornelius  O'Shane 
studied  Sir  Ulick's:  Harry  tore  open  the  letter  eagerly,  and 
coloured  a  good  deal  when  he  saw  the  inside. 

"  1  have  no  business  here  reading  that  boy's  secrets  in  bis 
htt,"  cried  Cornelius  O'Shane,  raising  himself  on  hia  crutches 
—"I'll  step  out  and  look  at  my  roof.  Will  you  come.  Sir 
Ulick,  and  see  how  the  job  goes  on?"  His  crutch  slipped  as  be 
stepped  acrOM  the  hearth — Harry  ran  to  him:  "Oh,  sir,  what 
are  you  doing  T  You  are  not  able  to  walk  yet  without  me — why 
are  you  going  f  Secrets  did  you  sayf"  (The  words  reenrred 
to  his  ear.)  "  I  have  no  secrets — there's  no  secrets  in  this 
letter — it's  only — the  reason  I  looked  foolish  waa  that  here's  a 
lilt  of  my  own  faults,  which  1  made  like  a  foot,  and  dropped 
like  a  fool— but  they  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  or  kinder 
hands  than  Lady  Annaly's." 

He  offered  tiie  letter  and  its  enclosure  to  Cornelius  and  Sir 
Ulick,  Cornelius  drew  back.  "  I  don't  want  to  see  the  list  of 
]wir  faults,  nuu),"  said  he :  "  do  you  think  I  haven't  them  all 
by  heart  already !  and  aa  to  the  lady 's  letter,  while  you  lire 
never  show  a  lady's  letter." 

Sir  Ulick,  without  ceremony,  took  the  letter,  and  in  a  moment 
ntisfying  his  curiosity  that  it  was  merely  e,  friendly  note, 
retnmed  it  and  the  list  of  his  faults  to  Harry,  saying,  "  If  it  had 
been  a  young  lady's  letter,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  shown 
it  to  DM^  Harry,  nor,  of  course,  Jwonld  I  have  looked  at  it     But 


I  presuioBd  that  n  Utter  fVom  old  Ladj  Anualy  eoald  only  )», 
what  I  lee  it  ii,  reiy  ti^yii^." 

"Old  Lady  Annaly,  U  itf"  cried  CorneliuB :  "oh!  then 
there'!  no  indiicretion,  young  man,  in  tbe  case.  You  miglit  u 
well  (cruple  about  ywa  mother'f  letteT,  if  you  had  one  ;  or  ^aac 
mother'i-iu-law,  which,  to  be  teat,  yoD'lt  have,  I  hope,  in  due 

At  the  aound  of  the  word*  inother-in'law,  a  cloud  paaud  ovtt 
Sit  Ulick'i  brow,  not  unnoticed  by  the  shrewd  Comeliui;  but 
the  cloud  passed  away  quicUy,  after  Sir  Ulick  had  darted 
another    Teconnoitring   glance  on   Hairy'i    opeo 


"AU'i  safe,"  said  Sir  Ulick  to  bimaelf,  as  he  took  leave. 

"  Woodeoehtd!  that  he  hai — as  I  foresaw  he  would,"  cried 
King  Corny,  the  moment  hit  gueit  had  departed.  "  Wooi- 
eoeied!  if  ever  man  did,  by  all  tbat'i  cunningl" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

KiHo  CoBNT  sat  for  tome  minutee  after  Sir  Ulick's  departuit 
perfectly  stilt  and  lilent,  leaning  both  hands  and  bis  chin  on  hii 
crutcb.  Then,  looking  up  at  Harry,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
dupe  you  are !  but  I  like  you  the  better  for  iu" 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  me  tbe  better,  at  all  eventa,"  said  Hanjj 
"hut  I  don't  think  I  am  a  dupe." 

"No — if  you  did,  you  would  not  be  one:  so  you  don't  m 
that  it  was  and  u  Sii  Ulick,  and  not  ber  ladyship,  that  wanted 
and  wants  to  get  rid  of  you?" 

No,  Harry  4id  not  see  this,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  of  it 
He  defended  his  guardian  most  warmly  ;  he  was  certain  of  Sit 
Ulick's  affection ;  be  was  sure  Sir  Uiick  was  incapable  of  acting 
with  such  duplicity. 

His  majesty  repeated,  at  evety  pause,  "  You  are  a  dupe ;  iMl 
I  like  you  tbe  better  for  it.  And,"  added  be,  "  you  don't — blind 
huizardl  as  your  want  of  conceit  makes  you,  for  which  I  like 
you  the  better,  too — you  don't  see  the  reason  why  he  hanisbed 
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jon  trom  Cutis  Hennitage — you  don't  Bee  that  be  ii  je«lo<u  of 
your  livalling  thatpuppjr,  MMeu*,lu«  eon." 

"  Rivalling  MarciM  in  what,  or  hov  V 

"  fftli  whomT  boy,  ii  the  question  you  iliould  Mk;  and  in 
tiiat  ea«e  the  eiwirer  ii — Dunce,  can't  you  gucai  now? — Mix 

"  Miaa  Annaly  1"  repeated  Harry  with  genuine  aurprise,  and 
wid)  a  quick  aenia  of  inferiority  and  bumiliatiDn.  "  Oh,  sir, 
you  wo«dd  uot  be  ao  ill-netnred  aa  to  make  a  jeit  of  me  I — I 
know  how  ignorant,  how  uninformed,  what  a  raw  boy  I  am. 
Hinnu  haa  been  educated  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Here  shame  for  bia  father  that  couldn't  do  the  aame  by  you 
Then  he  waa  about  it." 

"Bat  Marcui,  air — there  ought  to  be  a  difference — Marcus  ii 
bail  to  a  large  fortune — 1  have  nothing.  Mareui  may  hope  to 
marry  whoever  he  please*," 

"Ay,  whoever  he  pUate*;  and  who  wilt  that  be,  if  women 
ue  of  my  mind?"  muttered  Corny,  "  I'll  eugage,  if  you  had  a 
mind  to  rival  him——" 

"  Rival  him  I  the  thought  of  rivalling  my  Mend  never  entered 
By  head." 

"  But  ia  he  your  friend  I"  laid  Comeliua, 

"  A*  to  that,  1  don't  know :  he  was  my  friend,  and  I  loved 
him  nncerely — warmly — he  hai  caat  me  off — I  ihall  never  com- 
plain— never  blame  him  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  don't  let  me 
be  Bcctued  or  suipeeted  unjustly — I  never  for  one  initant  had 
the  treachery,  presumption,  folly,  or  madness,  to  think  of  Miu 
Annaly," 

"Nor  she  of  you,  I  snppoae,  yonll  ewearf" 

"Nor  she  of  me  I  assuredly  not,  sir,"  said  Harry,  with 
mrprise  at  the  idea,  "  Do  you  consider  what  I  am — and  what 
ihei*!" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  they  are  gone  to  England  out  of  the  way  I" 
•ud  Conielins. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  said  Harry;  "for  I  have  lost  a 
kind  friend  in  Lady  Annaly — one  who  at  least  1  might  have 
boped  would  have  become  my  friend,  if  I  had  deserved  it." 

"  ili^  AoM  koptd  l—aoM  ham  btanat  I — That's  a  fViend  in 
the  air,  who  may  never  be  found  on  eaith.     ffgi"'  deurvad  it  t 


— Murder! — vlio  knowi  how  that  might  turn  oiit — if- — I  don't 
like  that  kind  of  subjunctive  mood  tenure  of  a  friend.  Give  me 
the  good  imporative  mood,  which  I  uodentaud — be  my  friend — 
at  once — or  not  at  all — [hat's  my  mood.  None  of  yom'  t^frieoda 
foi  me,  setting  out  with  a  proviio  and  an  eicuie  to  be  off;  and 
may  be  when  you'd  call  upon  'em  at  your  utmost  need,  '  Ob !  I 
said  j^j'ou  deserve  it — lie  there  like  a  dog,'  Nov,  what  kind 
of  a  friend  is  that !  If  Lady  Anual;  is  that  sort,  no  need  to 
regret  her.  My  compliments  to  her,  and  a  good  journey  to 
England— Ireland  well  rid  of  berl   and  so  ue  you,  too,  uj 

"  But,  dear  air,  how  you  have  worked  younelf  up  into  a 
passion  agiunst  Lady  Annaly  for  nothing." 

"  It's  not  for  noting — I've  good  roson  to  dislike  the  woman. 
What  business  had  ihe,  because  she's  an  oid  woman  and  you  a 
young  man,  to  set  up  preaching  to  you  about  your  fanltst  I 
hate  prachers,  feminine  gender,  especially." 

"  She  is  DO  preacher,  I  assure  yon,  sir." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  that — was  not  ber  letter  very  «Ji/)r- 
iagt  Sir  Ulick  said." 

"  No,  sir  j  it  was  very  kind — will  you  read  it  ?" 

"  No,  Mr,  I  won't ;  I  never  read  an  edifying  letter  in  my  Ufe 
with  my  eyes  open,  nor  never  will— quite  enough  for  me  tbst 
impertinent  list  of  your  tkults  she  enclosed  you." 

"  That  lilt  was  my  own,  not  hers,  sir :  I  dropped  it  under  a 

"  Well,  drop  it  into  the  fbe  now,  and  no  more  about  it 
Pray,  after  all,   Harry,  for  curiosity's  sake,  what  faults  have 

"  Dear  sir,  I  thought  you  told  me  yon  knew  them  by  heart" 
"I  always  forget  what  I  learn  by  heart;  pnt  me  in  mbd,  and 
may  be  I'll  repotlect  ai  you  go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  un  terribly  paaaionate." 
"Passionate!  true;  that  is  Moriarty  you  are  thinking  <S\ 
and  I  grant  you,  that  had  like  to  have  been  a  sad  job — you  had 
a  squeak  for  your  life  there,  and  I  pitied  you  as  if  it  had  been 
myself;  for  I  know  what  it  i*  after  one  of  them  blind  rages  is 
over,  and  one  opens  one's  eyea  en  the  wrong  one  ha*  done — and 
then  such  a  cursed  feel  to  he  penitent  in  vain — for  that  seta  »« 


bouea.  Yon  were  blind  drunk  that  night,  and  that  was  mjr 
buU;  but  my  late  vo«  ha»  prevented  the  future,  and  Moriarty'a 
better  in  the  world  than  ever  be  waa." 

"Thanka  to  your  goodneEs,  air." 

"Ob!  I  waan't  thinking  of  my  goadneaa — little  enough  that 
aame;  but  to  eaae  youT  caneclence,  it  waa  cert^nly  the  luckiest 
turn  ever  happened  him  the  ihot  he  got,  and  ao  he  saya  him- 
aelf.     Never  think  of  that  more  in  the  way  of  penitence." 

"  In  the  way  of  reformation  though,  I  hope,  1  ahall  all  my 
life,"  laid  Harry.  "One  comfort — 1  have  never  been  in  a 
pauion  since." 

"But,  then,  a  raaonahle  paaaion'a  allowable  :  I  wouldn't  give 
a  farthing  for  a  man  that  couldn't  be  in  a  paaaion  on  a  proper 
occmoD.  I'm  paaaionate  myself,  lawmably  paasiooate,  and  I 
like  myself  the  better  for  it" 

"  I  thought  you  said  just  now  yon  often  repented." 

"Oh]  never  mind  what  I  said  jnif  new — mind  what  I'm 
laying  now.  Isn't  a  red  heat  that  you  can  aee,  and  that  warms 
you,  better  than  a  while  heat  thatblinda  you  J  I'd  rather  a  man 
would  knock  me  down  than  stand  smiling  at  me,  as  cousin 
Ulick  did  just  now,  when  I  know  he  coald  have  kilt  me ;  he  ia 
not  paaaionate — he  baa  the  command  of  himself — every  feature 
under  the  courtier's  regimen  of  hypocrisy.  Harry  Ormond, 
don't  set  about  to  cure  yourself  of  your  natural  paaaiona — why, 
thii  ia  rank  methodiam,  all !" 

"Methodiam,  airf 

"Methoditm,  lirl — don't  contradict  or  repeat  me — methodiam, 
that  the  woman  baa  brought  you  to  the  brink  of,  and  I  warn  yon 
from  it !  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  your  Lady  Annaly  waa 
such  a  methodist — no  methodist  ahall  ever  darken  my  doon,  or 
ligbten  them  either,  with  their  nea  lighti.  Now  lights  I  new 
Qonasnse  I — for  man,  woman,  or  heaat  But  enough  of  thia,  and 
too  much,  Harry.  Prince  Harry,  pull  that  bell  a  dozen  times 
for  me  Ihia  minute,  till  they  bring  out  my  old  horse." 

Before  it  was  potsibU  that  any  one  could  have  come  up  atairs, 
the  impatient  monarch,  pointing  with  bja  cnitcb,  added,  "  Sun 
to  die  head  of  the  stairs,  Prince  Harry  dear,  and  call  and 
screech  to  them  to  make  no  delay ;  and  I  want  you  out  with 
ne;  10  get  your  horae,  Harry." 
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"  But,  lir — ii  it  poMible— are  you  able  V 

"  I  am  Me,  bit,  ponible  or  not,"  cried  King  Corny,  itutiiij 
up  oD  his  cTutche*.  "  Don't  itoad  talldng  to  me  of  pouibililiei, 
vhen  'til  a  friend  I  am  going  to  lerTe,  and  that  friend  u  dear 
M  yonrwlf.  Aren't  you  at  ^e  head  ofthestain  yett  Mmll 
go  and  fall  down  them  myielf  t" 

To  prevent  thi»  cataatrophe,  our  young  hero  ran  immediatel; 
and  ordered  the  honea ;  hii  majesty  mounted,  or  rather  vsl 
mounted,  and  they  proceeded  to  one  of  the  prettiest  farm*  in  the 
Black  Island*.  As  they  rode  to  it,  he  seemed  pleased  by 
Harry's  admiring,  as  he  could,  with  perfect  truth,  the  beau^  of 
the  aituatioD. 

"  And  the  land — which  you  are  no  judge  of  yet,  but  you  wOl 
■ — ii  aa  good  aa  it  is  pret^,"  said  King  Corny,  "  which  I  am 
glad  of  for  your  sake,  Prince  Harry ;  I  won't  have  you,  like  that 
donnt/  English  prince  or  king,  they  nicknamed  LackloKd. — No: 
yon  sha'n'l  tack  land  while  I  have- it  to  let  or  give,  I  called 
you  prince — Prince  of  the  Black  Islands — and  here's  your  prio- 
dpality.  Call  out  my  prime  minuter,  Pat  Moore.  I  sent  him 
acrois  the  bog  to  meet  ut  at  Moriarty's,  Here  be  ia,  and 
Moriarty  along  with  him  to  welcome  you.  Patrick,  give  Prince 
Harry  poatession — with  aod  and  twig.  Here's  the  kay  from  my 
own  hand,  and  I  give  you  joy.  Nay,  don't  deny  me  the  pleasun 
— I've  a  right  to  it.  No  wrong  to  my  daughter,  if  that's  what 
yon  are  thinking  of — a  clear  improvement  of  my  own, — and  aha 
will  have  enough  without  it.  Betide*,  her  betrothed  White 
Connal  is  a  &t  graiier,  who  will  inake  her  aa  rich  aa  a  Jew ;  aod 
any  way  ihe  is  as  generoua  aa  a  princesa  heraelf.  But  if  it  pun* 
you  so,  and  weigh*  you  down,  as  I  *ee  it  doet,  to  be  under  any 
obUgabon — yon  ahall  be  under  none  in  life.  You  shall  pay  me 
rent  for  it,  and  you  shall  give  it  up  whenever  you  pleaae,  Weill 
we'll  *ettle  that  between  ounelves,"  continued  hit  miyeaty; 
"  only  lake  posiession,  that's  all  I  aik.  But  I  hope,"  added  he, 
"  before  we've  lived  a  year,  or  whatever  time  it  i*  till  you  arrive 
at  yeert  of  discretion,  you'll  know  me  well  enough,  and  love  me 
well  enoDgh,  not  to  be  so  stiff  about  a  trifle,  that's  nothing 
between  friend  and  friend — let  alone  the  joke  of  king  and  piinc^ 
dear  Harry." 

The  gift  of  thu  prme^aUlg  proved  a  most  pernicious,  nearly  ■ 


fatal,  gill  to  the  young  prince.  The  generonty,  the  delicacy, 
with  which  it  waa  made,  a  delicacy  worthy  of  the  most  polished, 
and  little  to  have  been  expected  fi-Dm  the  baxbarian  mock- 
manarch,  to  touched  our  young  hero's  heart,  so  subjected  his 
grateful  spirit  to  his  benefactor,  that  he  thenceforth  not  only  felt 
bound  to  King  Corny  for  life,  but  prone  to  deem  every  thing 
be  did  or  thought,  wisest.  Attest,  besL 

When  he  was  invested  with  his  petty  principality,  it  was  ex- 
pected of  him  to  give  a  dinner  and  a  dance  to  the  island  :  so  he 
gave  a  dinner  and  a  dance,  and  every  body  said  he  waa  a  fine 
fellow,  and  had  the  spirit  of  a  prince.  "  King  Corny,  God  bless 
himi  couldn'tgo  aatmy  in  his  choice  of  a  favourite — long  life  to 
him  and  Prince  Harry  !  and  no  doubt  there'd  be  Rne  hunting, 
and  shooting,  and  couning  continually.  Well,  was  not  it  a 
bappy  thing  for  the  islands,  when  Harry  Ormond  first  set  foot  on 
ihem  t  From  a  boy  'twas  osy  to  see  what  a  man  he'd  he.  Long 
may  he  live  to  rei^  over  us  ! " 

The  taate  for  vulgas  praise  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  Harry 
wai  in  great  danger  of  forgetting  that  he  was  too  fond  of  flattery, 
and  too  fond  of  company — not  the  best.  He  excused  himself  to 
himself,  by  saying  that  companions  of  some  kind  or  other  he 
must  have,  and  he  waa  in  a  situatian  where  good  company  wai 
not  to  be  had.  Then  Moriarty  Carroll  was  gamekeeper,  and 
Moriarty  Carroll  was  always  out  hunting  or  shooting  with  him, 
•ad  be  was  led  by  kind  and  good  feelings  to  he  more  familiar  and 
fiet  with  this  man  than  he  would  have  been  with  any  other  in 
the  same  rank  of  life.  The  poor  fellow  was  ardently  attached  to 
bun,  and  repeated,  with  delight,  all  the  pruses  he  heard  of 
Master  Harry,  through  the  iMlandt,  Tae  love  of  popularity 
seited  him — popularity  on  the  lowest  scale  I  To  be  popular 
sioDng  the  unknown,  unheard-of  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Islands, 
— could  this  be  an  object  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  any  one 
who  hod  lived  in  civiliced  society,  and  who  had  bad  any  thing 
like  the  education  of  a  gentleman  f  The  fact,  argue  about  it  as 
you  will — the  fact  was  as  is  here  stated ;  and  let  those  who  hear 
It  with  a  disdainfiil  smile  recollect  that  whether  in  Paris,  London, 
or  die  Black  Islands,  the  mob  are,  in  all  essential  points,  pretty 
DMiiy  the  same. 

It  happened  abont  this  time  that  Betty  Dunshaughlin  was 
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rummsgiiig  in  her  young  ladjr'g  work-baBket  for  some  riband, 
"  which  the  itnew  she  might  take,"  to  dress  a  cap  lliat  was  la  be 
hung  upon  a  pole  tu  a  prize,  to  be  danced  for  at  the  palUm  ',  to 
be  given  next  Monday  at  Ormond  Vate,  b;  Prince  Harry. 
Prince  Harry  wai  now  standing  by,  giving  some  instruction! 
about  the  ordering  of  the  entertdnmentj  Betty,  in  the  mean 
time,  pursued  her  own  object  of  tbe  riband,  and  as  she  emptied 
the  basket  in  haate,  threw  out  a  book,  which  Harry,  though  not 
much  at  this  time  addicted  to  reading,  snatched  impa^endj, 
eager  to  know  what  book  it  was  :  it  waa  one  he  had  o^n  heard 
of— often  intended  to  read  aome  time  or  other,  but  gomehow  or 
other  he  had  never  had  time :  and  now  he  was  in  the  graateit 
poiaible  hurry,  for  the  hounds  were  out.  But  when  once  he  had 
opened  the  book,  he  could  not  abut  it :  he  turned  over  pi^  ailer 
page,  peeped  at  the  end,  tlie  beginning,  and  the  middle,  then 
back  to  the  beginning;  was  diverted  by  thehumour — evei^' Iriib- 
man  lovea  humour ;  delighted  with  the  wit — what  Jriihman  ia  noti 
And  his  curiosity  was  so  much  rtuaed  by  the  story,  his  intereit  and 
sympathy  ao  excited  for  the  bero,  that  he  read  on,  atanding  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  fixed  in  the  same  position,  while  Betty  held 
forth  unheard,  about  cap,  supper,  and  pattern.  Atlsst  he  carried 
off  the  book  to  his  own  room,  that  he  might  finish  it  in  peace; 
'  nor  did  he  ever  stop  till  he  came  to  tbe  end  of  the  volume.  'Rie 
■lory  not  finishing  there,  and  breaking  off*  in  a  most  interestjag 
part,  he  went  in  search  of  the  next  volume,  but  that  was  not 
to  be  found.     Hia  impatience  waa  ravenous. 

"  Mercy,  Master  Horry,"  cried  Mrs.  Betty,  "don 'teat  one  up! 
1  know  nothing  at-ali-at-all  about  the  book,  and  I'm  very  sorry  I 
tumbled  it  out  of  the  basket  That's  alt  there  is  of  it  to  bs  bad 
high  or  low — so  don't  be  tormenting  me  any  more  out  of  my  life 
for  nothing." 

But  having  aeized  upon  her,  hs  refaasd  to  let  her  go,  and  pnv 
tested  that  he  would  eondnue  to  be  tbe  torment  of  her  lite,  till 
she  should  lind  the  other  volume.  Betty,  when  her  memory  wat 
t^ua  racked,  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  recollected  Aat 
in  tkt  apph-roon  there  vms  a  heap  of  old  books.     Hairy  po»- 
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iessed  himself  of  Ihe  key  of  the  apple-room,  tmsed  over  the  heap 
of  tattered  mouldy  boake,  and  at  lost  found  the  precioui  v(dunie. 
He  devoured  it  eager); — nor  waa  it  foT^tten  aa  aoon  as  iiniahed. 
Ai  the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment  depended  on  the  charao- 
cera,  it  did  not  fade  from  his  imagination.  He  betiered  the  story 
(0  be  true,  for  it  uraa  conitructed  vith  unparalleled  ingenuity,  and 
developed  vitb  consummate  art.  The  character  which  particu- 
lariy  interested  him  was  tliat  of  the  hero,  the  more  peculiarly, 
because  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  a  resemblance  to  his 
own;  with  some  differencea,  to  beiure — ^but  young  readers  readily 
msiinilate  and  identify  themselves  with  any  character,  the  leading 
pointi  of  which  resemble  their  own,  and  in  whose  general 
feelings  they  fympalhJKe.  In  some  instances,  Harry,  as  he  read 
<m,  said  to  himself,  "  I  would  not — 1  could  not  have  done  so  and 
10."  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  charmed  by  the  character — ■ 
that  of  B  warm-hearted,  generous,  imprudent  young  man,  with 
little  education,  no  literature,  governed  more  by  feeling  than  by 
principle,  never  upon  any  occasion  reaiuning,  but  keeping  right 
by  happy  moral  instincts;  or  when  going  wrong,  very  wrong, 
foi^ven  easily  by  the  reader  and  by  his  mistress,  and  rewarded 
at  die  last  with  all  that  love  and  fortune  can  bestow,  in  conaide- 
ration  of  bis  being  "a  very  line  fellow." 

Closing  riie  book,  Harry  Otmond  resolved  to  be  what  he  ad- 
mired— aud,  if  passible,  to  shine  forth  an  Irish  Tom  Jones.  For 
this  purpose  be  was  not  at  all  bound  to  be  a  moral  gentleman, 
Dor,  as  he  conceived,  to  he  a  gentleman  at  all — not,  at  least,  in 
the  commencement  of  bis  career  :  be  might  become  accomplished 
at  any  convenient  period  of  his  life,  and  become  moral  at  the 
end  of  it,  but  he  might  begin  by  being  an  accomplished — htock- 
gnard.  Blackguard  is  a  harah  word;  bnt  what  other  will  express 
Qieidea!  Unluckily,  the  easiest  points  to  be  imitated  in  any 
character  are  not  ^ways  the  best;  and  where  any  latitude  is 
givea  to  conscience,  or  any  precedents  are  allowed  to  the  grosser 
pusions  tor  their  justification,  those  are  the  pointa  which  are 
afterwards  remembered  and  applied  in  practice,  when  the  moral 
nivo  sentences  are  forgotten,  or  are  at  best  but  of  feeble  coun- 
tervailing effect. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  the  cap — the  prize  cap, 
Naming  with  red  ribands  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  streamed  (o 
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the  suminer  air,  and  delighted  tbe  nptumed  ejet  of  anembled 
crowds  upon  the  green  below.  The  dance  began,  and  oar 
popular  hero,  the  delight  of  all  tbe  nymphs,  and  the  envj  of  all 
the  iwains,  danced  awajr  with  one  xit  the  prettiest,  "  amarteit," 
"most  likely-looking"  "\aatet,"  that  ever  appeared  at  any 
former  patron.  She  was  a  degree  more  refined  in  manner,  and 
polled  in  appearance,  than  the  fair  of  the  Black  Islands,  for 
the  came  from  the  continent  of  Ireland — she  had  the  advantt^ 
of  having  been  sometimes  at  the  big  home  at  Caetle  Hermitage 
— she  was  the  gardener's  daughter — Peggy  Sheridan — distio- 
guished  among  her  fellows  by  a  noaega}',  such  as  no  other  could 
have  procured — distinguished  more  b;  her  figure  and  her  face 
than  by  her  nosegay,  and  more  by  her  air  and  motions,  tb*n 
even  b;  her  figure  or  hex  face ;  ibe  stepped  well,  and  stej^Md 
out — she  danced  an  Irish  jig  to  admiration,  and  she  was  not 
averse  from  admiration;  village  prudes,  perhaps,  might  call  her  a 
village  coquette;  but  let  not  this  suggest  a  (bought  deM^atoty 
to  the  reputation  of  the  lively  Peggy.  She  was  a  well-behav«4 
well-meaning,  innocent,  industrious  girl — a  good  daughter,  a 
good  sister,  and  more  than  one  in  the  neighbourhood  thought 
she  would  make  a  good  wife.  She  had  not  only  admirers,  but 
■uitor*  in  abundance.  Harty  Onnond  could  not  think  of  her  ss 
a  wife,  but  he  was  evidently — more  evidently  tbb  day  than  ever 
before — one  of  Peggy's  admiren.  Hii  heart  or  bis  fancy  WM 
always  warmly  auscepdbte  to  the  charms  of  beauty ;  and,  never 
well  guarded  by  prudence,  he  was  now,  with  hie  head  foil  of 
Tom  Jones,  prone  to  run  into  danger  himself,  and  raihly  ready 
to  hurry  on  an  innocent  girl  to  her  destruction.  He  was  not 
without  hopes  of  pleasing — what  young  man  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  is  ?  He  was  not  without  chance  of  luceeit,  as  it  i*  called, 
with  Peggy — what  woman  can  be  pronounced  safe,  who  ventures 
to  extend  to  a  young  lover  the  encouragement  of  coquettish 
imilest  Peggy  said,  "  innocent  smites  sure, "  "meaning  nothing;" 
but  they  were  interpreted  to  mean  sometbmg :  leas  would  in  hit 
preeent  dispositions  have  excited  the  hero  who  imitated  Tom 
Jonei  to  enterprise.  Heport  lays  that,  about  this  time,  Hany 
Ormond  wat  seen  diq>;iiised  in  a  slouched  bat  and  tnHtg\  wan- 


dering  about  the  groundi  ftt  Cutis  Hermitage.  Scma  iwear 
they  >a«  him  pretending  to  dig  in  the  garden ;  and  even  under 
the  gardener's  irindowi,  leeoiing  to  be  nailing  up  jeiiamine. 
Some  would  not  swear,  but  if  the;  might  trust  their  own  eyes, 
the;  might  verily  believe,  and  eottld,  onl;  that  they  would  not, 
take  their  oath  to  haviag  aeeo  bim  once  croas  the  lake  alone  by 
moonlight.  But  without  believing  above  half  what  the  world 
uyi,  candour  obliges  Ul  to  acknowledge,  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  those  scandalous  reports.  He  certunly  pursued,  moit 
imprudently  "punned  the  chase  of  youth  and  besuty ;"  uor 
would  be,  we  fear,  have  dropped  the  ehase  till  Peggy  was  his 
pre;,  hut  that  fortmuttthi,  in  the  full  headlong  career  of 
puiioii,he  was  suddenly  startled  and  stopped  by  coming  In  view 
of  BO  obstacle  that  he  could  not  overleap^B  greater  wrong  than 
he  had  foreseen,  at  least  a  different  wrong,  and  in  a  form  tbat 
made  bis  heart  tremble.  He  reined  in  his  passion,  and  stood 
sppalled. 

In  the  first  hurry  of  that  passion  he  had  seen  nothing,  heard 
notliing,  understood  nothing,  but  that  Peggy  was  pretty,  and 
that  he  was  in  love.  It  happened  one  evening  that  he,  with  a 
rose  yet  unfaded  in  his  hand — a  rose  which  he  bad  snatched 
from  Peggy  Sheridan — took  the  path  toward*  Moriarty  Carroll's 
cottage.  Morisrt;,  seeing  him  from  afar,  came  out  to  meet  him; 
but  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  rose,  Moriarty's  pace 
slackened,  and  turning  aside,  he  stepped  out  of  the  path,  as  if  to 
let  Mr.  Ormond  pass. 

"  How  now,  Moriarty  f"  said  Harry.  But  looking  in  his  fkce, 
he  saw  the  poor  fellow  pale  as  death. 

"What  aiU  you,  Moriarty?" 

"A  pain  I  just  took  about  my  heart,"  sud  Moriarty,  pressing 
both  hands  to  his  heart. 

"  My  poor  fellow ! — Wait ! — you'll  be  better  juat  now,  I  hope," 
said  Ormond,  la;ing  his  hand  on  Moriarty's  shoulder. 

"  I'll  never  be  better  of  it,  I  fear,"  said  Moriarty,  withdrawing 
his  shoulder  ;  and  giving  a  jealous  glance  at  the  rose,  he  turned 
bis  head  awa;  again, 

"I'll  thank  your  honour  to  go  on,  and  leave  me — 111  be  better 
by  myself.  It  is  not  to  your  honour,  abova  all,  that  I  can  open 
my  heart." 

Ormond,  ,  u  .,.,., 


A  miiiHcion  of  the  troth  now  flashed  acroM  Ormond's  mind— • 
he  was  determined  to  know  whethei  it  vas  the  truth  or  not 

"ill  not  leave  you,  till  I  know  what'i  the  matter,"  taii 
he. 

"Then  none  wiUknow  that  till  l  die,"  uid  Moriartjr;  adding, 
after  a  little  pause,  "there's  no  knowing  what's  wrong  within- 
side  of  a  man  till  he  is  opened." 

"  But  alive,  Moriarty,  if  the  heart  ia  in  the  oaM  only,"  tail 
Ormond,  "  a  man  can  open  himself  to  a  friend." 

"Ay,  if  he  had  a  friend,"  said  Moriarty.  "  I'll  beg  you 
honour  to  let  roe  pate — 1  am  alile  for  it  now — 1  am  qiute  Mont 

"  Then  if  you  are  quite  stout  ^ain,  I  shall  want  you  to  row 
me  across  the  lake." 

"  I  am  not  able  for  that,  aii,"  replied  Moriarty,  pushing  put 

"  But,"  said  Orniond,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  "  aren't  yon 
able  or  willing  to  carry  a  note  for  me!"  As  he  spoke,  Oimond 
produced  the  note,  and  let  him  see  the  direction — to  F^gy 
Sheridan. 

"  Sooner  stab  me  to  the  heart  o^oin,"  cried  Moriarty,  breaking 
from  him. 

"Sooner  stab   myself   to   the   heart   then,"   cried   Ormond, 

tearing  the  note  to  bits.     "  Look,  Moriarty  ;  upon  my  honour, 

,   till  this  instant,  I  did  not  know  you  loved  the  girl — from  thif 

instant  I'll  think  of  her  no  more — never  more  will  I  see  her, 

hear  of  her,  till  she  be  your  wife." 

"Wife  I"  repeated  Moriarty,  joy  illuminating,  but  feu  H 
instantly  darkening  his  countenance,     "  How  will  that  be  now  f' 

"  It  tciU  be — it  thall  be — as  happily  as  honourably.  Listen  to 
me,  Moriarty — ai  honourably  now  as  ever.  Can  you  think  me 
so'  wicked,  so  base,  as  to  say,  v^fe,  if — no,  passion  might  huny 
me  to  a  rash,  but  of  a  base  action  I'm  incapable.  Upon  my 
soul,  upon  the  sacred  honour  of  a  gentleman " 

Moriarty  sighed. 

"  Look !"  continued  Ormond,  taking  the  rose  from  lii*  bicait; 
'^  this  is  the  utmost  that  ever  passed  between  us,  and  tiiat  was 
my  fault :  I  snatched  it,  and  tiius — thus,"  cried  he,  tearing  Iks 
rose  to  pieces,  "  I  icattet  it  to  the  wind*  of  heaven ;  and  thai 
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may  alt  trace  of  past  fancy  and  folly  be  blown  from  reniem- 

"Amen!"  Raid  Moriarty,  watcbiog  tfae  roae-Ieavea  for  an 
inatant,  as  they  flew  and  wete  scattered  out  of  light;  then,  ai 
Oimond  broke  the  atalk  to  pieces,  and  flung  it  from  him,  he 
oiked,  witli  a  smile,  "  la  the  pain  about  your  heart  gone  now, 
Moriarty  ?*' 

"No,  pUse  your  honour,  not  gone;  hut  a  quite  diflerent — 
better — but  worse.  So  atrange  with  me — I  can't  apeak  rightly — 
for  the  pleaiure  haa  uized  me  aCronger  than  the  pain." 

"  Jjean  agabat  me,  poor  felloir.     Oh,  if  I  had  broken  such  a 

"Then  how  wrong  I  wai  when  I  laid  that  word  I  did!"  said 
Moriarty.  "I  ask  your  honour,  yonr  dear  faonour'a  pardon  on 
my  knees." 

"For  what! — For  what f—Tou  have  done  no  wrong." 

"  No : — but  I  said  wrong — very  wrong — when  I  said  atab  me 
to  the  heart  again.  Oh,  that  word  again — it  was  very  on- 
gcneroiu." 

"Noble  fellow!"  said  Ormond. 

"Good  night  to  yonr  honour,  kindly,"  siud  Moriar^. 

"How  happy  t  am  now  I"  aaid  our  young  hero  to  himself,  a* 
he  walked  borne,  "which  Inever  ahould  have  been  if  I  bad  done 
thia  wrong." 

A  fortunate  escape  I — yea;  but  when  the  escape  is  owing  to 
good  fortune,  not  to  prudence — to  good  feeling,  not  to  principle 
— there  is  no  security  for  the  future. 

Ormond  was  steady  to  his  promise  toward  Moriarty  ;  to  do 
bim  justice,  he  was  more  than  thia — he  was  generous,  actively, 
perseveringty  generous,  in  hia  conduct  to  him.  With  open 
heart,  open  purse,  public  overture,  and  private  negotiation  with 
the  parents  of  Peggy  Sheridan,  he  at  laat  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing Moriarty's  marriage. 

Ormond'e  biographer  may  well  be  allowed  to  make  the  moat 
Df  hia  persevering  generosity  on  thia  occasion,  because  no  other 
■crap  of  good  can  be  found,  of  which  to  make  any  thing  in  bis 
hvour,  for  several  months  to  come.  Whether  Tom  Jonea  was 
■till  loo  much,  and  Lady  Annaly  loo  little,  in  hia  bead — whether 
it  WM  diat  King  Comy'a  example  and  precepts  were  not  always 


edifying  —  whether  this  young  man  hod  been  prepared  by 
previoua  enora  of  example  and  education — or  vhether  he  fell 
into  mischief  because  he  had  nothing  etae  to  do  in  these  Black 
Islands ;  certain  it  ia,  that  from  the  opecation  of  «ome  or  all  of 
these  causes  conjointly,  he  deteriorated  sadly.  He  took  to 
"  vagrant  couraes,"  in  which  the  muse  forbear*  to  follow  bim. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Il  is  said  that  the  Turks  have  a  very  convenient  Tecording 
angel,  who,  without  dropping  a  tear  to  blot  out  that  which 
might  be  wished  unsaid  or  undone,  fairly  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
forbears  to  record  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  man  in  three 
circumstances :  when  he  is  drunk,  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  and 
while  he  ia  und^r  age.  What  the  mider  age,  or  what  the  yean 
of  discretion  of  a  Turk  may  be,  we  do  not  at  this  moment 
recollect.  We  only  know  that  our  own  hero  is  not  yet  twentf. 
Without  being  quite  aa  accommodating  as  the  Mahometan 
angel,  we  should  wish  to  obliterate  from  our  record  soma 
months  of  Ormond's  existence.  He  felt  and  was  ashamed  of  hii 
own  degradation ;  but,  after  having  lost,  or  worse  thaa  .  lost,  a 
winter  of  his  life,  it  was  in  vain  to  lament ;  or  rather,  it  was 
not  enough  to  weep  over  the  loss — how  to  repair  it  was  the 
question. 

Whenever  Ormond  returned  to  his  better  sel(  whenever  he 
thought  of  improving,  he  remembered  Lady  Annaly;  and  he 
now  recollected  with  ahame,  that  he  had  never  had  the  grace  to 
answer  or  to  thank  her  for  her  letter.  He  had  often  thought  of 
writing,  but  he  had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  and  now  mcntbi 
had  passed  ;  he  wrote  a  sad  scrawling  hand,  and  he  had  always 
been  ashamed  that  Lady  Annaty  should  see  it;  but  now  the 
larger  shame  got  the  better  of  the  lesser,  and  he  determined  he 
would  write.  He  looked  for  her  letter,  to  read  it  over  again 
before  he  answered  it — the  letter  was  very  safe,  for  he  con- 
•idered  it  as  his  greatest  treaaure. 
.  On  recurring  to  the  letter,  be  found  that  she  had  mentioned  a 
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pnaent  of  bookt  which  alie  intended  for  him ;  a  let  of  hooki 
which  belonged  to  her  ion,  Sir  Herbert  Anoaljr,  and  of  which 
the  found  they  had  duplicate*  in  their  library.  She  had  ordered 
die  hox  containing-  them  to  be  »ent  to  Annaly,  aod  had  desired 
tier  agent  there  to  forward  it;  hut  in  ease  any  delay  ihould 
occur,  ihe  hegged  Mr.  Ormond  would  take  the  tronble  to  inquire 
for  them  himself.  This  whole  a&ir  about  the  books  had  escaped 
Ormond'e  memory  :  he  felt  himself  blush  all  over  when  he  read 
the  letter  again ;  and  sent  off  a  raeuenger  immediately  to  the 
agent  at  Annaly,  who  had  kept  the  hox  till  it  was  inquired  for. 
It  WM  too  heavy  for  the  boy  to  carry,  and  he  returned,  saying 
that  two  men  would  not  carry  it,  nor  four — ailight  exaggeration  ! 
A  car  was  sent  for  it,  and  at  last  Harry  obtained  possesiion  of 
the  books.  It  was  an  excellent  collection  of  what  may  be 
ciUad  the  English  and  French  classics :  the  French  books  were, 
It  this  time,  quite  useless  to  him,  for  he  could  not  read  French. 
Lady  Annaly,  however,  sent  these  hooks  on  purpose  to  induce 
him  to  leam  a  langmige,  which,  if  he  should  go  into  the  army, 
as  he  seemed  inclined  to  do,  would  he  particuUrly  tiseful  (a  him. 
L«dy  Annaly  observed  that  Mr.  Ormond,  wherever  he  might  be 
hi  Ireland,  would  probably  find  even  the  priest  of  the  parish  a 
person  who  could  aasiat  him  sufficiently  in  learning  French  ;  as 
most  of  tbe  Irish  parish  priests  were,  at  that  time,  educated  at 
Sl  Omer's  or  Louvain. 

Father  Jos  had  been  at  St  Omer's,  and  Harry  resalved  to 
attack  him  with  a  French  grammar  and  dictionary;  but  the 
French  that  Father  Jos  had  learnt  at  St.  Omer's  was  merely  from 
ear — he  could  noi  bear  the  sight  of  a  French  grammar.  Harry 
was  obliged  to  work  on  by  himself.  He  again  put  off  writing  to 
thank  Lady  Annaly,  till  he  could  tell  her  that  be  had  obeyed 
her  commands ;  and  that  he  could  read  at  least  a  p^e  of  Gil 
Nsa.  Before  this  was  accomplisbed,  be  learnt  from  the  agent 
tliat  Lady  Annaly  was  in  great  affliction  abont  her  son,  who  bad 
hroken  a  blood-vessel.  He  could  not  think  of  intruding  upon 
her  at  auch  a  time — and,  in  short,  he  put  it  off  till  it  seemed  too 
late  to  write  at  all. 

Among  the  English  books  was  one  in  many  volumes,  which 
did  not  seice  his  attention  forcibly,  like  Tom  Jones,  at  once,  but 
liluch  won  tipon  him  by  degrees,  drew  him  on  against  his  will. 
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and  against  his  taste.  He  hated  moraliring  and  refiectioDi; 
and  there  was  here  an  abundance  both  of  reflections  and  mo- 
rality; tliese  he  skipped  over,  however,  and  went  on.  The  hero 
and  .the  heroine  too  were  of  a  stiff  fashion,  which  did  not  suit  his 
taste  ;  yet  still  there  was  something  in  the  book  that,  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  Knay  ot  good  peopU,  captivated  his  attention.  The 
heroine's  perpetual  egotism  disgusted  him — she  was  always  too 
good  and  loo  full  of  herself — and  she  wrote  dreadfully  long 
letters.  The  hero's  dress  and  manner  were  too  splendid,  toe 
formal,  for  every  day  use :  at  first  he  detested  Sir  Cliarles  Gran- 
diaon,  who  was  so  different  from  the  friends  he  laved  in  real 
life,  or  the  heroes  he  had  admired  in  books;  juat  aa  in  old  por- 
traits, we  are  at  first  struck  with  the  costume,  but  soon,  if  the 
picture  be  really  by  a  master  hand,  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
expression  of  the  features  and  the  life  of  the  figure. 

Sensible  as  Orniond  was  of  the  power  of  humour  and  ridicule, 
he  was  still  more  susceptible,  aa  all  noble  natures  are,  of  sym- 
pathy with  elevated  sentiments  and  with  generous  character. 
The  character  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  spite  of  his  cere- 
monious bowing  on  the  hand,  touched  the  nobler  feelings  of  our 
yoiuig  hero's  mind,  inspired  him  with  virtuous  emulation,  and 
made  him  ambitious  to  be  a  gtnlUman  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word :  in  short,  it  completely  counteracted  in  hia 
mind  the  effects  of  his  late  study.  All  the  generous  feelmgs 
which  were  so  congenial  to  his  own  nature,  and  which  he  had 
seen  combined  in  Tom  Jones,  as  if  necessarily,  with  the  habits 
of  an  adventurer,  a  apendtlmft,  and  a  rake,  he  now  saw  united 
with  high  moral  and  religious  principle*,  in  the  character  of  a 
man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  a  man  of  honour ;  a  man  of  cultivated 
understanding,  and  accomplished  manners.  In  Sir  Charles  Grsn- 
dison's  history,  he  read  that  of  a  gentleman,  who,  fulfilling 
every  duty  of  his  station  in  society,  eminently  meful,  respected 
and  beloved,  as  brother,  friend,  master  of  a  family,  guardian, 
and  head  of  a  large  estate,  was  admired  by  his  own  sex,  and, 
what  struck  Ormond  far  mor?  forcibly,  was  loved,  passionately 
loved,  by  women — not  by  the  low  and  profligate,  but  by  the 
highest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  sei.  Indeed,  to  him  it 
appeared  do  fiction,  while  he  was  reading  it;  his  imaginatian 
was  so  full  of  Clementina,  and  the  whole  Porretta  family,  that  h« 
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taw  tbem  in  his  ileBping  md  waking  dreini).  The  deep  piuboi 
■)  affected  him,  that  he  could  (carcely  recall  hii  mind  to  Che 
low  concema  of  life.  Once,  when  King  Corny  called  him  to  go 
ont  ihooting — he  found  him  willi  red  eyes.  Harry  wai  ashamed 
to  teU  him  the  cauae,  leat  he  should  laugh  at  him.  But  Corny 
wu  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  enthuuaim  himself;  and 
tbongh  he  hod,  as  he  said,  never  been  regularly  what  ii  called  a 
reaJing  man,  yet  the  books  he  had  read  left  ineffaceable  traces 
in  his  memory.  Fictions,  if  they  touched  him  at  all,  struck  him 
irith  all  the  force  of  reality;  and  be  never  «poke  of  the 
charactera  as  in  a  book,  but  as  if  they  had  lived  and  acted. 
Harry  was  glad  to  liTid  that  here  again,  ai  in  most  things,  they 
sympathized,  and  suited  each  other. 

But  Corny,  if  ready  to  give  sympathy,  was  likewise  imperious 
in  requiriDg  it;  and  Harry  waa  often  obliged  to  make  sudden 
tnmiitioDS  from  bia  own  thoughts  and  employments,  to  those  of 
his  friend.  These  transidons,  however  difficult  and  provoking 
at  the  time,  were  useful  discipline  to  hii  mind,  giving  him  that 
versatility,  in  which  persons  of  powerful  imagination,  accustomed 
to  live  in  retirement,  and  to  command  their  own  time  and  occu- 
pations, are  ut^n  most  deficient. 

At  this  period,  when  our  young  hero  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  voracious  appetite  for  Ijooks,  it  was  trying  to  his  patience  to 
be  frequently  interrupted. 

"  Come,  come — Hsrry  Bookworm  you  are  growing  I — no 
good  ! — come  out  I"  cried  King  Corny.  "  Lay  down  whatever 
you  have  in  your  hand,  and  come  off  ttiis  minute,  till  I  show  you 
a  badger  at  hay,  with  half-a-dozen  dr^^" 

"  Yea,  sir — this  minute' — be  kind  enough  to  wait  one  minute." 

"  It  has  been  hiding  and  skulking  this  week  from  me — we 
have  got  it  out  of  it*  snug  hole  at  last  I  bid  them  keep  the 
dogs  off  till  you  came.  Don't  be  waiting  any  longer.  Come 
off,  Harry,  cornel  Phool  phoo  F  That  book  will  keep  cold, 
and  what  is  it  t  Oh  !  the  last  volume  of  Sir  Charles — not  worth 
troubling  your  eyes  with.  The  badger  is  worth  a  hiOldred  of  ii— 
not  a  pin'a  worth  in  that  volume  but  worked  stools  and  chain, 
and  China  ji^  and  mugs.     Oh  1  throir  it  from  you.     Come 
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Another  time,  tt  the  very  death  of  Qmiw*,  King  Corny 
Vould  have  Harry  out  to  lee  a  S<Jan  goose. 

"  Oh  1  let  Clatitta  die  another  time ;  come  now,  you  that 
neTeT  saw  a  Solan  goose — it  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  wore 
■pectades ;  Moriarty  says  so." 

Harry  waa  carried  off  to  eee  the  goose  in  spectacles,  and  wat 
pMssed  into  the  serviGe  of  King  Corny  for  many  hours  after- 
wards, to  assist  in  searching  for  ita  egga.  One  of  the  Black 
Islands  was  a  bare,  high,  pointed,  desert  rock,  in  which  the  sea- 
fowl  built;  and  here,  in  the  highest  point  of  rock,  this  Solan 
goose  had  deposited  some  of  her  e^s,  instead  of  leaving  them 
in  nests  on  the  ground,  as  she  usually  does.  The  more  dangerous 
it  naa  to  obtain  the  eg^,  which  the  bird  had  Iiidden  in  thii 
pinnacle  of  the  rock,  the  more  eager  Corny  was  to  have  them  ; 
and  he,  and  Ormond,  and  Moriarty,  were  at  this  perilous  work 
for  hours.  King  Cotny  directing  and  bawling,  and  Moriarty 
aud  Ormond  with  pole,  net,  and  polehook,  swinging  and  leaping 
from  one  ledge  of  rock  to  another,  clambering,  clinging,  sliding, 
pushing,  and  pulling  each  other  allemately,  from  hold  to  hold, 
with  frightful  precipices  beneath  them.  As  aoon  as  Ormond  had 
wanned  to  the  business,  he  was  delighted  with  the  dangerous 
pursuit  j  but  suddenly,  jiut  as  he  bad  laid  hii  hand  on  the  egg, 
end  that  King  Corny  shouted  in  triumph,  Harry,  leaping  back 
across  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  missed  his  footing  and  fell,  and  muit 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  but  for  a  sort  of  projecting  landing- 
place,  on  which  he  was  caught,  where  he  lay  for  some  minutes 
•tunned.  The  terror  of  poor  Corny  was  such  that  be  could 
neither  move  nor  look  up,  till  Moriarty  called  out  to  him,  that 
Matter  Harry  was  safe  all  to  a  sprained  ankle.  The  fall,  and 
the  sprain,  would  not  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
these  memoirs  of  our  hero  but  from  their  consequences — the 
consequences  not  on  his  body  but  on  his  mind.  He  could  not 
for  some  weeks  afterwards  stir  out,  or  take  any  bodily  exerdse; 
confined  to  the  house,  and  farced  to  sit  still,  be  was  glad  to 
read,  during  these  long  hours,  to  amuse  himself.  When  he  had 
read  all  the  novels  in  the  collection,  which  were  very  few,  be 
went  on  to  other  books.  Even  those,  which  were  not  mete 
works  of  amusement,  be  found  more  eutertuning  than  netting 
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fialiiiig-net*,  or  playing  backgammon  with  Father  Jo*,  who  wu 
always  croaa  when  he  did  not  win.  Kind-hearted  King  Corny, 
conaidcTing  always  that  HuTy'g  apTsin  was  incurred  in  his 
•errice,  would  have  sat  with  him  all  day  long;  but  chii  Harry 
would  not  Buffer,  for  he  knew  that  it  wa«  the  gleatait  panuhBinU 
to  Corny  to  Btay  within  doorj  a  whole  day.  When  Corny  in  the 
evening  returned  from  hi«  various  out-of-doon  occupations  and 
amuiemeDta,  Harry  waa  glad  to  talk  to  him  of  what  he  had  been 
reading,  and  to  bear  hia  odd  summary  reflectioni. 

"  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  now  I've  told  you  how  it  hai  been 
with  me  all  day,  let'a  hear  how  you  have  been  getting  on  with 
your  bookmen  i-^-haa  it  been  a  good  day  with  you  to-day? — 
were  you  with  Shaki^eare — worth  all  the  rest — all  the  world  in 

Corny  was  no  respecter  of  authorities  in  books  ;  a  great  name 
went  for  nothing  with  him — it  did  not  awe  his  undentandiag  in 
the  ilighteat  degree. 

If  it  were  poetry,  "did  it  touch  the  heart,  or  inflame  the 
imagination?"  If  it  were  faiatory,  "w«»ittrue?"  If  it  were 
philosophy,  "was  it  sound  reasoning?"  These  were  the  questions 
he  asked.  "No  eraraming  any  thing  down  his  throat,"  he  said. 
This  daring  temper  of  mind,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  wrong, 
was  advantageous  to  his  young  friend.  It  wakened  Onnond'a 
powers,  and  prevented  his  taking  upon  trust  the  assertions,  or 
the  reputations,  even  of  great  writers. 

The  spring  was  now  returning,  and  Dora  was  to  return  with 
spring.  He  looked  forward  to  her  return  as  to  a  new  era  in  his 
existence  ;  then  he  should  live  in  better  company,  he  should  see 
something  better  than  he  had  seen  of  late — be  something  better. 
His  chief,  his  best'  occupations  during  this  winter,  had  been 
riding,  leaping,  and  breaking  in  horses ;  he  had  broken  in  a 
beautiful  mare  for  Dora.  Dora,  when  a  child,  was  very  fond  of 
riding,  and  constantly  rode  out  with  her  father.  At  the  time 
when  Harry  Ormond's  head  was  full  of  Tom  Jones,  Dora  had 
always  been  his  idea  of  Sophy  Western,  though  nothing  else  that 
he  could  recollect  in  her  person,  mind,  or  manner,  bore  any 
resemblance  to  Sophia :  and  now  that  Tom  Jones  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  head  by  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ;  now  that  his 
twte   for   women  waa  »  little   raised   by   the   piatures  which 


Riehardaon  had  left  in  hit  imagimitioii,  Dora,  with  eqiul  beSHj, 
turned  into  hia  new  idea  of  a,  heroine — not  hii  heroine,  for  At 
vai  engaged  to  White  Connal — inerelji  a  heroine  in  the  abetrseL 
Otmond  bod  been  wanied  thst  be  wu  to  consider  Don  ai  ■ 
married  woman — well,  to  he  would,  of  coune.  She  was  to  b« 
Hrs.  Connal — ao  much  the  lietter ; — he  ahould  be  quite  at  caK 
with  her,  and  ibe  should  teach  him  French,  and  drawing,  and 
dancing,  and  improve  bii  manneri.  He  was  conscious  that  hit 
manners  bad,  since  bia  coming  to  the  Black  Jilanda,  ruaticated 
■adly,  and  lost  the  little  polish  they  bad  acquired  at  Castle 
Hermitage,  and  during  one  famoia  winter  in  Dublin.  His 
UngiMfe  and  dialect,  be  was  afraid,  had  become  somewhat 
vulgar ;  but  Dora,  who  bad  been  refined  by  her  reaidance  with 
her  aunt,  and  by  her  dancing-maater,  would  poliab  bim,  and  let 
all  to  rights,  in  the  most  agreeable  maDner  possible.  In  the 
coune  of  these  his  spsculations  on  bis  rapid  improvement!,  and 
his  reflections  on  the  perfectibility  of  man's  nature  tmder  tha 
tuition  of  woman,  some  idea  of  its  fallibility  did  cross  hit 
imagination  or  his  memory  ;  but  then  be  blamed,  most  unjustly, 
hia  imagination  for  tbe  auggestiMi.  The  danger  would  pinre, 
aa  he  would  have  it,  to  be  imaginary.  What  danger  could 
there  be,  when  he  knew,  aa  he  began  and  ended  by  saying  to 
himself,  that  he  was  to  consider  Dora  as  a  married  woman — 
Mrs.  Connal  J 

Dora'*  aunt,  an  aunt  by  the  mother's  aide,  a  maiden  auol, 
who  had  never  before  been  at  the  Black  Islands,  and  whom 
Ormond  had  never  seen,  was  to  accompany  Dora  on  her  retan 
to  Corny  Caitle :  our  young  hero  had  settled  it  in  his  head  that 
this  aunt  must  be  something  like  Aunt  ELlenor  in  Sir  Chsries 
Grandison  ;  a  stiff-backed,  prim,  precise,  old-fashioned  lookuig 
aimt.  Never  was  man'i  utonishment  more  visible  in  hii  coun- 
tenance than  was  that  of  Harry  Ormond  on  the  fint  tight  id 
Dora's  aunt.  Hit  surprise  wtt  to  gteat  as  to  preclude  the  sight 
of  Dora  henelf. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  lady,  but  there  wui 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  difference  between  our  hero't  piecoD- 
ceivcd  notion,  and  tbe  reoi  person  whom  be  now  beheld, 
itfixbinouetic — as  Miss  O'Faley  was  called,  in  honour  of  btl 
.French  parentage  and  eliuGation,  and  id  coigmMilOTStion  of  h« 


karing  st  different  periods  ipent  above  half  her  life  in  Fnutce, 
looking  for  an  estate  that  could  never  be  found — Mademoiaelle 
wu  drested  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  dresi  of  that 
i»j ;  ahe  was  of  that  indefinable  age,  vhich  the  French  deMnbe 
by  the  happy  phrsM  of  "une  femme  ififli  eerlam  age,"  and 
which  Miia  O'Faley  happily  tianalated,  "  a  woman  of  no  parU- 
eviar  age."  Yet  though  of  no  particular  age  in  the  eye  of 
politeDeaa,  to  the  vulgar  eye  ehe  looked  like  nhat  people,  who 
knew  no  better,  might  call  an  elderly  woman  ;  but  she  was  a* 
alert  and  lively  aa  a  girl  of  fifUen  :  a  little  wrinkled,  but  withal 
in  fine  preaervation.  She  wore  abundance  of  rouge,  obviously 
— itill  more  obriouily  tooli  superabundance  of  sQuff — and  with- 
out any  obvious  motive,  continued  to  play  unremittingly  a  pair 
of  large  black  French  eyes,  in  a  manner  impracticable  to  a  mcr« 
Englishwoman,  and  which  almost  tempted  the  spectator  to  beg 
she  would  let  them  rest.  Mademoiselle,  or  Miss  O'Faley,  wai 
in  fact  half  French  and  balf  Irish — bom  in  France,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  Irish  brigade,  and  of  a  French  lady 
c^good  family.  In  her  geaturei,  tones,  and  language,  there  was 
a  striking  mixture  or  rapid  succession  of  French  and  Irish. 
When  she  spoke  French,  which  she  spoke  well,  and  with  a  true 
Parisian  accent,  her  voice,  gestures,  air,  and  ideas,  were  all 
French ;  and  she  looked  and  moved  ft  well-bom,  well'bied 
woman :  the  moment  she  attempted  to  speak  English,  which  ih* 
spoke  with  an  inveterate  brogue,  her  ideas,  manner,  air,  voice, 
and  geatuies  were  Iriah ;  she  looked  and  moved  a  vulgar  Irish- 

"What  do  you  tee  lo  wonderful  in  Aunt  O'Faley?"  aaid 
Dora. 

"  Nothing — only——" 

The  sentence  was  never  finished,  and  the  young  lady  was 
satisfted  ;  for  she  perceived  that  the  course  of  his  thoughts  was 
interrupted,  and  all  idea  of  her  aunt  etTaced,  the  moment  he 
tamed  his  eyes  upon  herself.  Dora,  no  longer  a  child  and  his 
playfellow,  but  grown  and  formed,  was,  and  looked  as  if  she 
expected  to  be  treated  as,  a  woman.  She  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  not  regularly  handsome,  but  with  most  brilliant  eyes 
— there  was  besides  a  childishness  in  her  face,  and  in  her  slight 
flgUM,  which  diiamied  all  criticism  on  her  beauty,  and  which 
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IT  hero  thought  agreeably,  witli 
Nothing  but  her  extemsi  ap- 
psannce  could  be  seen  this  first  ereniiig — the  wu  tired  and 
went  to  bed  early. 

Onnond  longed  to  lee  more  of  her,  on  irhom  BO  mneh  of  hk 
liappineM  wa»  to  depend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tbis  was  the  firit  time  Mdlle.  O'Faley  had  ever  been  at  Cony 
Caitle.  Hospitality,  as  well  as  gratitude,  determined  the  King 
of  the  Blactc  Island*  to  pay  her  honour  due, 

"Now  Harry  Onnond,"  said  he,  "I  have  made  one  captbd 
good  resdutian.  Here  is  my  sister-in-law,  Mdlle.  O'Falej, 
coming  to  reside  with  me  here,  and  has  conquered  her  antipathy 
to  solitude,  and  tbe  Hack  Islands,  and  all  from  natural  love  and 
aSection  for  my  daughter  Dora;  for  which  I  have  a  respect  for 
her,  notwithstanding  all  her  eternal  jahberiog  about  poUtem, 
and  all  her  manifold  absurdities,  and  infinite  female  vanities,  of 
which  sbe  has  a  double  proportion,  being  half  French.  But  M 
was  my  wife,  that  I  loved  to  distraction— for  a  wise  man  may 
do  a  foolish  thing.  Well,  on  all  those  accounts,  I  shall  never 
contradict  or  gainsay  this  Mademoiielle — in  all  things,  I  shall 
make  it  my  principle  to  give  her  her  swing  and  her  fling.  But 
now  observe  me,  Harry,  I  have  no  eye  to  her  money — let  her 
leave  that  to  Dora  nr  the  cats,  whichever  pleases  her — I  am  not 
looking  to,  noT  squinting  at,  her  succesaion.  I  am  a  great 
hunter,  but  not  legacy-hunter — that  is  a  kind  of  hunting  I 
despise — and  I  wish  every  hunter  of  that  kind  may  he  thrown 
out,  or  thrown  off,  and  may  never  be  in  at  the  death !" 

Comy's  tirade  against  legacy-bunters  was  highly  approved  at 
by  Ormond,  but  as  to  the  rest,  he  knew  nothing  about  Mita 
CFaley's  fortune.  He  was  now  to  learn  that  a  rich  relation  of 
hers,  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  whom  living  she  bad  despised,  be- 
cause he  was  "neilher  noble,  nor  comme  Ufaut,"  dying  had 
lately  left  her  a  considerable  aum  of  money :  so  that  after  having 
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been  many  years  in  straitened  circumttanees,  she  wu  now  quite 
■C  her  ease.  She  had  a  carriage,  and  bones,  and  servants;  she 
Muld  indulge  her  taste  for  dress,  and  make  a  figure  in  a  country 

The  Black  Islands  vere,  to  be  sure,  of  all  places,  the  most 
UDpromiaing  for  her  purpoae,  and  the  first  sight  of  Corny  Castle 
«u  enough  to  throw  her  into  despair. 

Al  Man  as  breakfast  was  over,  she  begged  her  brother- in-lair 
WDOld  ahow  her  the  whole  of  the  chateau  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  he  said,  he  would  attend  her 
from  the  attics  to  the  cellar,  and  show  her  all  the  additions,  im- 
proTementB,  and  contrivancea,  he  bad  made,  and  all  be  intended 
to  make,  if  Heaven  should  lend  him  life  to  complete  every  thing, 
or  any  thing — there  was  nothing  jAnuA«ii. 

"  Nor  ever  will  be,"  said  Dora,  looking  from  her  fiitber  to  her 
Mnt  with  a  sort  of  ironical  smile. 

"Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this  lifef"  said  made- 
moiaelle. 

"MaUng  a  ihifi,"  eaid  Dora:  "I  will  show  you  doiena  of 
tbem  as  we  go  over  this  house.  Ht  calls  them  lubstituteB — / 
call  them  make-shifts." 

Onnond  followed  as  they  went  over  the  houae ;  and  though 
ne  was  sometimea  amused  by  the  amart  remarka  which  Dora 
made  behind  backa  Bl  they  went  on,  yet  he  thought  she  laughed 
too  scornfully  at  her  father's  odditin,  and  he  was  often  in  pain 
for  hii  good  friend  Corny. 

Hia  miyesty  woa  both  proud  and  ashamed  of  hia  palace  :  proud 
of  the  various  instances  it  exhibited  of  hia  taste,  originality,  and 
ianng;  ashamed  of  the  deficiencies  and  want  of  comfort  and 

Hia  ready  wit  had  exeuaes,  reasons,  or  remedies,  for  all  Made- 
moiselle's objections.  Svery  alteration  ahe  proposed,  he  pro- 
mised to  get  executed,  and  he  promised  impossibilitiea  with  the 
beat  faith  imaginable. 

"  As  the  Frenchman  answered  to  the  Queen  of  France,"  said 
Corny,  "  if  it  is  poasible,  it  ihali  be  done ;  and  if  it  ia  impossible, 
itiitMt  he  done." 

Mademoiselle,  who  bad  expected  to  find  her  hrother-in  law,  a» 
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she  onned,  a  little  more  difficult  to  mtmage,  a  little  Mvage,  and 
a  little  reitive,  «ai  qui(«  delighted  with  his  politeness  ;  but  pre- 
■iiming  on  his  compUtiance,  she  went  too  far.  In  the  couise  of 
a  week,  she  made  so  many  innovations,  that  Corny,  seeing-  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  his  life  in  danger  of  being  at  once 
destroyed,  made  a  sudden  stand. 

'  "This  is  Corny  Castle,  HademolBelle,"  said  he,  "and  joa  ii« 
making  it  Castle  Topay-Turyy,  which  must  not  be.  Stop  this 
work  ;  for  I'll  have  no  more  architectural  innovations  done  hcR 
— hut  by  my  own  orders.  Paper  and  paint,  and  furnish  and 
finish,  you  may,  if  you  will — I  give  yoa  a  carte-btanche ;  but  I 
won't  have  another  wall  touched,  or  chimney  pulled  down :  so 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther,  Mdlle.  O'Falev."  Kait- 
moiselle  was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  confine  her  brilliant  imagi- 
tioti  to  papering,  painting,  and  glazing. 

Even  in  the  course  of  these  operation!,  Ki^  Corny  became 
M  impatient,  that  she  was  forced  to  get  them  finished  surrep- 
titiously, while  he  was  out  of  the  way  in  the  mamings. 

She  made  out  who  resided  at  every  place  within  possible  reach 
of  morning  or  dinner  visit:  every  house  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  lake  was  soon  known  to  her,  and  she  was  current  in  every 
house.  The  boat  was  constantly  rowing  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  lake ;  cars  waiting  or  driving  on  the  banks ;  in  short, 
thie  summer  all  was  gaiety  at  the  Black  Islands.  Miia  O'Faley 
Was  said  to  he  a  great  acquisition  in  the  neighbourhood :  she  was 
■a  gay,  so  sociable,  so  communicative ;  and  she  certainly,  above 
all,  knew  so  much  of  the  world,'  she  was  condnualty  receiving 
letters,  and  news,  and  patterns,  from  Dublin,  and  the  Kack  Rack, 
and  Paris.  Each  of  which  places,  and  all  standing  neu^y  upon 
the  tame  level,  made  a  great  figure  in  her  conversation,  and  in 
the  imagination  of  the  half  or  quarter  gentry,  with  whom  she 
eontorted  in  this  remote  place.  Every  thing  is  great  or  small  b; 
comparison,  and  she  was  a  great  person  in  this  little  world.  It 
had  been  the  report  of  the  counb^,  that  her  niece  was  promised 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Connal  of  Glynn  ;  but  the  aunt  seemed 
so  averse  to  the  match,  and  expressed  this  so  openly,  that  some 
people  began  to  think  it  would  be  broken  off;  others,  who 
knew  Cornelius  O'Shane's  steadiness  to  his  tnord  cfkonomr,  wete 
convinced  that  Miss  O'Faley  would  never  shake  King  Cony,  and 


thst  Dora  wotild  aunivdly  be  Mrs.  Connal.  All  agreed  that  it 
was  a  foolish  promise — that  he  might  do  better  for  bii  daughter. . 
Hiia  O'Sbane,  with  hsT  father's  fortune  and  her  aunt's,  would  be 
a  great  prin  ;  besides,  she  Was  thoi^ht  quite  a  beauty,  and 
remartabU  etegani. 

Dora  was  just  the  thing  to  be  the  belle  and  coquette  of  the  Black 
Islands;  the  alternate  scorn  and  familiaritj  with  wbicfa  she 
treated  her  admiren,  and  the  interest  and  cnriuiitjr  she  excited, 
I17  soroetiineB  taking  delightful  paini  to  attract,  and  then  capri- 
ciooalj  repelling,  meeeedtd,  as  Miss  O'Falej  observed,  admirably. 
Harry  Ormond  accompanied  her  and  her  aunt  on  all  their  par- 
ties of  pleasure :  Mim  O'Faley  would  never  venture  in  the  boat 
or  across  the  lake  without  him.  He  wu  absolutely  eaaential  to 
their  parties :  he  ira«  useful  in  the  boat ;  he  wai  useful  to 
driTe  the  car — Miss  O'Faley  would  not  trust  any  body  else 
to  drive  her;  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  ball — Miss  O'Faley 
dubbed  him  her  bean:  she  undertook  to  polish  him,  and  to 
teach  him  to  speak  French — sbe  was  astonished  by  the  quickness 
with  which  he  acquired  the  language,  and  caught  the  true 
Parisian  pronunciation.  Sbe  often  reiterated  to  hei  niece,  and 
to  others,  who  repeated  it  to  Ormond,  "  that  it  was  the  greatest 
of  pities  he  had  but  three  hundred  a  year  upon  earth ;  but  that, 
even  with  that  pittance,  sbe  would  prefer  him  for  a  nephew  to 
anathei  with  his  thousands.  Mr.  Ormond  was  well-bam,  and  he 
had  some  potiteae  ;  and  a  winter  at  Paris  would  make  him  quite 
another  person,  quite  a  charming  young  man.  He  would  have 
great  meeen,  she  could  answer  for  it,  in  certain  circfei  and  mJoh* 
that  she  could  name,  only  it  might  turn  his  head  too  much."  So 
iar  she  said,  and  more  she  thongbt. 

It  waa  a  million  of  pities  that  such  a  woman  a«  beraelf,  and 
■neit  a  girl  aa  Dora,  and  such  a  young  man  as  Mr.  Ormond  might 
be  mado,  tfaonid  be  buried  all  dieir  days  in  the  Black  Islandi. 
HdUe.  O'Faley's  heart  still  turned  to  Paris :  in  Paris  she  waa 
determined  to  live — there  was  no  Utmg,  what  you  calllietf^,  any 
where  else — elsewliere  people  only  regetate,  as  somebody  said. 
l£n  O'Faley,  nevertheless,  was  excesavely  fond  of  her  niece; 
and  how  to  make  the  love  for  her  niece  and  the  love  for  Paril 
emncide,  waa  the  question.  She  long  had  fonned  a  scheme  of 
carrying  het  dear  niece  to  Paris,  and  marrying  her  there  to  smne 
U.  1«  Burnt  or  U.  le  Harqidi ;  bnt  Dora's  &ther  would  not  hear 
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of  her  living  any  whin  but  in  Ireland,  or  maiTying  any  oat  liiif 
Ba  Iriihman.  Mlu  O'Falej'  had  lived  long  enough  in  Ireland  to 
know  that  the  uiual  method,  in  aii  diiputei,  U  to  aplit  the  dif- 
ference ;  tlieiefore  she  decided  that  her  niece  should  marryHme 
Iriihman  who  would  take  her  to  Parii,  and  reside  with  her  there, 
•t  leait  a  great  part  of  hia  time — the  latter  part  of  the  bargain  to 
be  kept  a  lecrec  from  the  father  till  the  marriage  ahould  be  ac- 
eompliihed.  Harry  Ormond  appeared  to  be  the  very  man  fn 
this  purpme :  he  seemed  to  hang  loosely  upon  the  worid — so 
{kmily  connexions  sesmed  to  have  any  rights  over  him  ;  be  had 
no  profession — but  a  very  small  fortune.  Miss  O'Faley's  fortune 
might  he  very  convenient,  and  Dora's  person  very  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  eiuily 
be  persuaded  to  quit  the  Black  Islands,  and  the  British  Islandi^ 
for  Dora's  sake. 

The  petit  menage  was  already  quite  arranged  in  Mdlle. 
O'Faley's  head — even  the  wedding-dreases  had  floated  in  her 

"As  to  the  promiae  given  to  White  Connal,"  u  she  said  to 
herself,  "  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  save  her  niece  from  such  a 
man ;  for  she  had  seen  him  lately,  when  he  bad  called  upon  faer 
in  Dublin,  and  he  was  a  vulgar  person  :  his  hur  looked  as  if  it  bad 
not  been  cut  these  hundred  years,  and  he  wore — any  thing  but 
what  be  should  wear ;  therefore  it  would  be  a  fovour  to  her 
brother-in-law,  for  whom  she  had  in  reality  a  serious  regard, — 
it  would  he  doing  him  the  greatest  imaginable  benefit,  to  save 
him  from  the  shame  of  either  keeping  or  breaking  his  ridicnlon* 
and  savage  promise." 

Her  plan  was  therefore  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bis  keep- 
ing it,  by  marrying  her  niece  privately  to  Ormond  before  White 
Connal  should  return  in  October.  When  the  thing  was  done, 
and  could  not  he  undone,  Cornelius  O'Sbane,  she  was  persuaded, 
would  be  very  glad  of  it,  for  Harry  Ormond  was  his  partieutBr 
favourite ;  be  had  called  him  bis  son — son-in-law  was  almost 
the  same  thing.  Thus  arguing  with  happy  female  camiatry. 
Mademoiselle  went  on  with  the  prosecution  of  her  plan.  To  the 
French  spirit  of  intrigue  and  gallantry  she  joined  Irish  aeuts- 
neas,  and  Irish  varieties  of  odd  resource,  with  the  art  of  laying 
suspicion  asleep  by  the  appearance  of  an  imprudent,  btundering 
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'  not  have   been   scquiied   bjr  «ny   meani  but  one.     Thus   ac- 
complished, "tsrely  did  ahe  manage  matten," 

Bj  the  very  baldness  and  openness  of  her  railing  agttinit  the 
intended  bridegroom,  she  convinced  her  brother-in-law  that  she 
meant  nothing  more  than  lati.  Besides,  through  all  her 
changing  varieiiei  of  objecdons,  there  «a*  one  point  on  which 
■he  never  Toried— ahe  never  objected  to  going  to  Dublin,  in 
September,  to  buy  the  wedding-clothes  for  Don.  This  seemed 
to  Cumelius  O'Shane  perfect  proof,  that  she  had  no  serious 
intention  to  break  off  or  defer  the  match.  As  to  the  rest,  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  own  Harry  such  a  favourite :  he  deserved  to 
be  a  favourite  with  every  body,  Cornelius  thought.  The  young 
people  were  continually  together.  "  So  much  thebetter,"  he  would 
say  :  "  all  was  above-board,  and  there  could  he  no  harm  going 
forward,  and  no  danger  in  life."  All  was  above-board  on  Harry 
Ormond'a  part ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Miss  O'Faley's  designs,  nor 
did  he  as  yet  feel  that  there  was  for  him  much  danger.  He  was 
not  thinking  as  a  lover  of  Dora  in  particular,  but  he  felt  a  new 
and  extraordinary  desire  to  please  in  general.  On  every  fair  occa- 
sion, he  liked  to  show  how  well  he  could  ride ;  bow  well  he  could 
dance  j  how  gallant  and  agreeable  he  could  be :  his  whole  attention 
was  now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  his  personal  accomplishments. 
He  succeeded :  he  danced,  he  rode  to  admiration — ^his  glories  of 
horsemanship,  and  sportsmanship,  the  birds  that  he  shot,  and 
the  fiah  that  he  caught,  and  the  leaps  that  he  took,  are  to  this 
hour  recorded  in  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black 
Islands.  At  that  time,  his  feats  of  personal  acdvity  and  address 
made  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  the  delight  of  every  eye, 
the  admiration  of  every  woman,  and  the  envy  of  every  man : 
net  only  with  the  damsels  of  Peggy  Sheridan's  class  was  he  the 
favourite,  but  with  all  the  young  ladies,  the  belles  of  the  halt 
gentry,  who  filled  the  ball-rooms  ;  and  who  made  the  most 
distinguished  figure  in  the  riding,  boating,  walking,  lea-drinking 
parties.  To  all,  or  any  of  these  belles,  he  devoted  his  attention 
rather  than  to  Dora,  for  he  was  upon  honour ;  and  very 
honourable  he  was,  and  very  prudent,  moreover,  he  thought 
himself.  He  was,  at  present,  quite  content  with  general 
admiration:  there  was,  or  there  seemed,  at  this  time,  more 
danger  for  his  head  than  his  heart — more  danger  that  his  head 
Ormmd.  ,  »,,,„,,. 
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■hould  be  turned  vith  the  foolish  atienttona  paid  him  by  numjr 
■illj  girls,  than  that  he  should  be  a  dupe  to  a  p»asion  for  any 
one  of  them  ;  there  wm  imminent  danger  of  hia  becoming  a  mere 
dancing,  driving,  country  coxcomb. 


CHAPTER  X. 
One  day  when  Harry  Ormond  was  out  shooting  with  Moriarty 
Carroll,  Moriarty  abruptly  began  with,  "Why  then,  'tia  what  I 
am  thinking,  Master  Harry,   that  King  Corny  don't  know  a* 
much  of  that  White  Connal  as  I  do." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Connal  f"  laid  Harry,  loading  Ut 
piece.     "  I  didn't  know  you  had  ever  aeen  hiro." 

"  Oh !  but  I  did,  and  no  great  sight  to  see.  Unlike  the  father, 
old  Connal,  of  Glynn,  who  is  the  gentleman  to  the  last,  every 
Inch,  even  with  ^e  coat  dropping  off  bi^ back;  and  the  son, 
with  the  best  coat  in.  Christendom,  has  not  the  look  of  a  gentle- 
man at-all-at-all — nor  hasn't  it  in  him,  inside  no  more  than 
outside." 

"  You  may  be  mistaken  diere,  as  you  have  never  been  within- 
nde  of  him,  Moriarty,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Oh  !  faith,  and  if  I  have  not  been  withinside  of  bim,  I  have 
heard  enough  from  (hem  that  seen  him  turned  inside  out,  hot 
and  cold.  Sure  I  went  down  there  last  summer,  to  his  country, 
to  see  a  shister  of  my  own  that's  married  in  it ;  and  lives  just  by 
Connal's  Town,  as  the  man  calls  that  sheep  farm  of  his." 

"  Well,  let  the  gentleman  call  his  own  place  wbat  ha 
wUl ' 

"  Oh  !  he  may  call  it  what  he  plases  for  me — I  know  what 
the  country  calls  him ;  and  lest  your  honour  should  not  ax  me, 
I'll  tell  you :  they  call  him  White  Connal  the  negre  ! — Think  of 
him  that  would  stand  browbating  the  butcher  an  hour,  to  bale 
down  the  farthing  a  pound  in  the  price  of  the  worat  bits  of  tht 
mate,  which  he'd  bespake  always  for  the  servants ;  or  stand,  be 
would — I've  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes — higgling  with  the 
poor  child  with  the  apron  round  the  neck,  that  was  sent  to  mU 
him  the  eggs—" 

"  Hush  I  Moriarty,"  said  Ormond,  who  did  not  wish  to  besr 
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any  &rther  pailiculan  of  Mr.  Connal's  domCEtic  economy ;  and 
he  (ilenced  Monarty,  by  painting  to  a  bird.  But  the  bicd  fieir 
•way,  and  Muriarty  returned  to  hi*  point 

"  I  wouldn't  be  telling  the  like  of  any  jantleman,  but  to  ehoB 
tbe  nature  of  him.  The  minute  aAer  be  had  screwed  the  half- 
penny  out  of  the  child,  be'd  throw  down,  may  be,  fifty  guineas 
in  gould,  for  the  horte  be'd  fancy  for  hia  ovn  riding  ;  not  that  he 
rideB  better  than  the  sacii  going  to  tbe  mill,  nor  go  well;  but 
that  he  might  have  it  to  ehow,  and  aay  he  wag  better  mounted 
than  any  man  at  the  fair:  and  the  same  he'd  throw  away  more 
guineas  than  I  could  tell,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  short-homed  bull,  or 
A  long-bomed  bull,  or  some  kind  of  a  bull  from  England,  may 
be,  just  becaase  he'd  think  nobody  else  had  one  of  the  breed  in 
all  Ireland  but  himself." 

"  A  very  good  thing,  at  least,  for  the  country,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  cattle." 

"  The  country !— 'Tis  little  the  man  thinks  of  tbe  country  that 
ncTer  thought  of  any  thing  but  himself,  since  his  mother  sucked 

"  Suckled  him,  you  mean,"  said  Harry. 

"  No  matter — I'm  uo  spsker — but  1  know  that  man's  character 
nevertheless :  be  is  rich  {  but  a  rery  bad  (iharocter  the  poor 
gives  him  up  and  down." 

"Perhapa,  because  he  is  rich." 

"  Not  at  all ;  Ibe  poor  tovei  the  rich  that  helps  with  the  kind 
hearL  Don't  we  all  lore  King  Corny  Co  tbe  blacking  of  his 
shoes! — Ohl  there's  the  diiTerence! — who  could  like  the  man 
that's  always  talking  of  the  eraiurt,  and  yet,  to  save  tbe  life  of 
the  poorest  cratur  that's  forced  to  live  under  him,  wouldn't  for^ 
bear  to  drive,  and  pound,  and  process,  for  tbe  litde  eon  acre,  the 
potaloe  ridge,  the  cow's  grass,  or  the  trifle  for  the  woman's  peck 
offlas,  was  she  dying,  and  sell  the  woman's  last  blanket? — White 
Connat  is  a  hard  man,  and  takes  all  to  the  uttermost  farthing  the 
law  allows." 

"  Well,  even  so,  1  auppoae  the  law  does  not  allow  him  more 
than  his  due,"  said  Ormond. 

"Oht  begging  your  pardon.  Master  Harry,"  said  Moriarty, 
"  that's  becaase  you  are  not  a  lawyer." 

"And  are  you?"  said  Harry. 

X2  ,  t.nnok- 


"  Only  a*  we  all  are  through  the  country.  And  now  I'll  odf 
jiut  tell  jrou,  Mailer  Harry,  faow  thu  White  Connal  urred  my 
ahigter'B  buebuid,  who  waa  an  undei-teuant  to  him: — see,  the 
caw  wat  thii ■" 

"  Oh !  don't  tell  me  a  long  caae,  for  pity's  sake.  I  am  no 
lawyer — I  shall  not  understand  a  word  of  it." 

"But  then,  tir,  through  the  whole  consaming  White  Connal, 
what  I'm  chinking  of,  Master  Harry,"  said  Maiiarty,  "b,  I'm 
grieving  that  a  daughter  of  our  dear  King  Corny,  and  such  ■ 
pretty  likely  girl  as  Miss  Dora " 

"  Say  no  more,  Moriarty,  for  there's  a  partridge." 

"Oh!  ii  it  so  with  youT"  thought  Moriarty — "that's  jntt 
what  1  wanted  to  know — and  I'll  keep  your  lecret :  I  doo't 
forget  Peggy  Sheridan — and  his  goodness." 

Moriarty  said  not  a  word  more  abont  White  Connal,  or  Miu 
Dora  ;  and  he  and  Harry  shot  a  great  many  birds  this  day. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly,  and  how  jdstly,  the  lower  clan 
of  people  in  Ireland  discover  and  appreciate  the  charactera  of 
their  superiors,  especially  of  the  class  just  above  tbem  in  rank. 

Ormond  hoped  that  Moriarty  had  been  prejudiced  in  his 
account  of  White  Connal,  and  that  private  feelings  bad  induced 
him  to  exaggerate.  Harry  waa  persuaded  of  this,  became 
Cornelius  O'Shane  had  spoken  to  him  of  Connal,  and  had  nerer 
represented  him  to  be  a  hard  man.  In  fact,  O'Shane  did  not 
know  him.  White  Connal  bad  a  property  in  a  distant  county, 
where  he  resided,  and  only  came  from  time  to  time  to  see  his 
father.  O'Shane  bad  then  wondered  to  lee  the  son  grown  m 
unlike  the  father;  and  he  altribnted  the  difference  to  Whits 
Connal's  having  turned  grazier.  The  having  derogated  fron 
the  dignity  of  an  idle  gentleman,  and  having  turned  grazier  wss 
Ids  chief  fault  in  Ring  Comy's  eyes:  so  that  the  only  point  in 
Connal's  character  and  conduct,  for  which  he  deserved  esteem, 
was  that  for  which  bu  intended  father-in-law  despised  bio. 
Connal  had  early  been  taught  by  bis  father's  example,  who  was 
an  idle,  decayed,  good  gentleman,  of  the  old  Irish  stock,  that 
genealogies  and  old  maps  of  estates  in  other  people's  possesnont, 
do  not  gain  quite  so  much  respect  in  this  world  aa  solid  wealth. 
The  son  wa*  determined,  therefore,  to  get  money;  hut  in  his 
horror  of  bis  father's  indolence  and  poverty,  be   ran  into  a 


contrsry  extreme — he  became  not  onlj'  indiutrioos,  but  rapa. 

In  going  lately  to  Dublin  to  settle  with  a  ealee  master,  he  had 
called  on  Dora  at  her  aunt's  in  Dublin,  and  he  bad  been 
"  greatly  struck,"  ai  he  said,  "  with  MisB  O'Shane  ;  she  was  as 
fine  a  girl  as  any  in  Ireland — turn  out  who  they  could  against 
her;  alt  her  poiati  good.  But,  better  than  beauty,  she  would 
be  no  contempdble  fortune :  with  her  aunt's  assiatance,  she 
would  cut  up  well;  ihe  was  certain  of  all  her  father's  Black 
Islands — fine  improvable  land,  if  well  managed." 

These  consideration*  had  their  full  effect.  Connal,  knowing 
that  the  young  lady  was  bis  deseed  bride,  had  begun  by  taking 
the  matter  coolly,  end  resolving  to  wait  for  the  properest  time 
towed;  yet  the  sight  of  Dora's  charms  had  so  wrought  upon 
him,  that  he  was  now  impatient  to  conclude  the  marriage  imme- 
diately. Directly  after  seeing  Dora  in  Dublin,  he  had  gone 
home  and  "put  things  in  order  and  in  train  to  bear  his 
absence,"  while  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Black  Islands. 
Business,  which  must  always  be  considered  before  pleasure,  had 
detained  bim  at  home  longer  than  he  had  foreseen:  but  now 
certain  rumours  he  heard  of  gay  doings  in  the  Black  Islands, 
and  a  letter  from  his  father,  advising  bim  not  to  delay  longer 
paying  his  respects  at  Corny  Castle,  determined  him  to  set  out. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  O'Shane  to  announce  his  intention,  and  begged 
to  have  the  answer  directed  to  his  father's  at  Glynn. 

One  morning  as  Miss  O'Faley,  Mr.  O'Shane,  and  Ormond, 
were  at  breakfast,  Dora,  who  was  usually  late,  not  having  yet 
appeared,  Miss  O'Faley  saw  a  little  boy  running  across  the  fields 
toward*  the  house.     "  That  boy  runs  as  if  he  was  bringing  news," 

"  So  he  has  a  right  to  do,"  Mud  Corny :  "  if  I  don't  mistake 
that'*  the  post  i  that  is,  it  is  not  the  post,  but  a  little  ipecial  of 
my  own — a  messenger  1  sent  ofl^to  eatchpott." 

"To  do  whatt"  said  Mademoiselle. 

"  Why,  to  catch  post,"  said  Corny.  "  I  bid  him  gallop  off 
fur  the  life  andpaf  ocroH  (Zmbe  understood)  to  the  next  post  town, 
which  u  Bally uaslugger,  and  to  put  in  the  letters  that  were  too 
hie  here  at  that  office  there ;  end  to  bring  back  whatever  he 
found,  with  no  delay — but  gallop  off  for  the  bare  life." 
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This  wsi  Bu  openttoii  which  Ibe  boy  perfonned,  whene*pr 
Kqaisite,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  neck  every  time,  to  aay 
nothing  of  bii  chance  of  drowning. 

"  Well,  Catch-posl,  my  little  rascal,"  wid  King  Corny,  "  what 
have  you  for  ua  the  day?" 

"  I  got  nothing  at  all,  only  a  wetting  for  myaelf^  plaie  yonc 
honour,  and  one  bit  of  a  note  for  your  honour,  which  I  have  hers 
fbr  you  as  dry  as  the  bone  in  my  breast." 

He  produced  the  bit  of  a  note,  which,  King  Comy'a  handi 
being  et  that  time  too  full  of  the  eggs  and  tlie  kettle  to  receiva 
graciously,  was  laid  down  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  from  which 
it  fell,  and  Miss  O'Faley  picking  it  up,  and  holding  it  by  on* 
comer,  exclaimed,  "  1b  thia  what  you  call  dry  as  a  bone,  in 
this  country!  And  mighty  clean,  too — faugh!  When  will 
this  entire  nation  leave  off  chewing  tobacco,  I  wonder!  Thii  ii 
what  you  style  clean,  too,  in  this  country  ?" 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  hoy,  looking  close  at  the  letter,  "  I 
thought  it  was  clane  enough  when  I  got  it — and  give  it — but 
'tis  not  BO  clane  now,  aure  enough ;  this  comer — whatever  conM 
over  it^would  it  be  the  snuff,  my  lady?" 

The  mark  of  Mi-s  O'Faley's  thumb  was  so  visible,  and  the 
muff  so  palpable,  and  tlie  effort  to  brush  it  from  the  wet  paper 
•o  disastroui,  that  Miss  O'Faley  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was. 
King  Corny  put  silver  into  the  boy's  hand,  bidding  hioi  not  be 
too  much  of  a  rogue ;  the  boy,  smiling  furtively,  twitched  the 
hair  on  his  forehead,  bobbed  his  head  in  sign  of  thank^  and 
drawing,  not  shutting,  the  door  alter  him,  disappeared. 

"  As  sure  as  I'm  Cornelius  O'Shane,  this  is  White  Connsl  ■■ 
propria  pertima,"  said  he,  opening  the  note. 

"  Men  Dieu !  Bon  Dieu !  Ah,  Dieu  !"  cried  Mdlte.  O'Faley. 

"  Hush  I  Whisht !"  cried  the  father — "  here'*  Dora  coming." 

Dora  came  in.     "Any  letter  for  mef" 

"  Ay,  darhng,  one  far  you," 

"  Oh,  give  it  ne  I  I'm  always  in  a  desperate  hurry  for  my 
letters;  where  is  it?" 

.  "No — you  need  not  bold  out  your  pretty  hand;  the  letter  is 
/or sou,  but  not  (o  you,"  said  King  Corny;  "and  now  you 
know — ay,  now  you  guess — my  quick  little  bluaher,   who  'a» 
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"I  guesB?  not  I,  indeed — not  worth  tny  giieBsing,"  cried 
Dora,  throwing  herself  aidewayi  into  a  chair.  "  My  tea,  if  you 
please,  aunL"  Then,  taking  the  cup,  vithout  adverting  to 
Harry,  who  handed  it  to  her,  she  began  Btirring-  the  tea,  aa  if  it 
and  aU  things  ihsred  ber  icom. 

"Ma  chere !  mon  chati"  eatd  Mdlle.  O'Faley,  "you  are 
quite  right  to  apare  yourself  the  trouble  of  guessing;  for  I  give 
it  you  in  two,  I  give  it  you  in  four,  I  give  it  you  in  eight,  and 
you  would  never  guess  right.  Figure  to  yourself  only,  that  a 
man,  who  has  the  audacity  to  call  himself  a  lover  of  Miss 
O'Shane's,  could  fold,  could  seal,  could  direct  a  lerter  in  auch  a 
manner  as  this,  which  you  here  behold." 

Dora,  who  during  this  speech  had  aat  fishing  for  sugar  in  her 
tea-cup,  raised  her  long  eyelashes,  and  shot  a  scornful  glance  at 
the  letter;  but  intercepting  a  crossing  look  of  Ormond's,  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  suddenly  changed,  and  with  per- 
fect composure  ihe  observed,  "  A  man  may  fold  a  letter  badly, 
and  be  nevertheless  a  very  good  man." 

"That  nobody  can  posiibly  contradict,"  laid  her  fWther; 
"and  on  all  occasions  'tis  a  comfort  to  he  able  to  say  what  no 
one  can  contradict," 

"  No  well-bred  person  will  never  contradict  nothing,"  said 
Miss  O'Faley.  "But,  without  contradicting  you,  my  child," 
resumed  Miss  O'Faley,  "  I  maintain  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  affentltaan  who  folds  a  letter  so." 

"  But  if  folding  a  letter  is  all  a  man  wants  of  being  a  gentle- 
man," said  Dora,  "  it  might  be  leamt,  1  should  think  ;  it  might 
be  taught " 

"If  you  were  the  teacher,  Dora,  it  might,  surely,"  said  her 


"  Whatever  Heaven  arranges  must  be  best,"  said  Dors. 

"Heaven  and  your  father,  if  you  please,  Dora,"  said  her 
father :  "  put  that  and  that  together,  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  as 
you  must  be." 

"Must!"  said  Dora,  angrily. 

"That  offensive  iniut  slipped  out  by  mistake,  darling;  I  meant 
only  being  gou,  you  must  be  all  diat's  du^ful  and  good." 
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"  Oh  1"  uid  Dora,  "  tbet'i  another  viev  of  the  subject" 

"  You  hnve  a  very  imperfect  viev  of  the  subject,  yet,"  uid 
her  father;  "for  you  have  both  been  so  taken  up  Hilh  the 
manner,  that  you  have  never  thought  of  inquiiing  into  the 
matter  of  (hie  letter." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter?"  aaid  Miu  O'Faley. 

"Fimn!"  continued  the  father,  addrtaaing  himielf  to  hii 
daughter;  "form,  I  acknowledge,  la  one  thing,  and  a  gielt 
thing  in  a  daughter's  eyes." 

Dora  blushed.     "  But  in  a  father's  ey«B  substance  is  apt  to  be 

Dora  iwsed  her  cup  and  saucer  together  to  her  lipa  at  tliit 
instant,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  saucer  completely  hid  hn 
iace  from  her  father. 

"  But,"  said  Miss  O'Faley,  "  yon  have  not  told  us  yet  wbst 

"  He  says  he  will  be  here  whenever  we  please." 

"That's  never,"  said  Miss  O'Faley;  "never,  I'd  give  fiir 
answer,  if  my  pleasure  is  to  be  consulted." 

"  Luckily,  there's  another  person'*  pleasure  to  be  eonsnltcd 
here,"  said  the  father,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  bii 
daughter. 

"  Another  cup  of  tea,  aunt,  if  yon  please." 

"Then  the  sooner  the  better,  I  say,"  continued  her  fothcr; 
"for  when  a  disagreeable  thing  is  to  be  done — that  is,  when* 
thing  that's  not  quite  agreeable  to  a  young  lady,  such  as  roir- 

riage- "     Dora  took  the  cup  of  tea  from  her  aunt's  hand, 

Harry  not  interfering "I  say,"  persisted  her  father,  "the 

sooner  it's  done  and  over,  the  better." 

Dora  saw  that  Ormond's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her:  she  *ud- 
denly  tasted,  and  suddenly  started  back  from  her  scalding  lis ; 
Harry  bvoluntarily  uttered  some  exclamation  of  pity;  si* 
turned,  and  seeing  bis  eyes  still  fixed  upon  her,  said,  "  Tciy 
rude,  sir,  to  stare  at  any  one  bo." 

"  I  only  thought  you  had  scalded  yourself" 

"Then  you  only  thought  wrong." 

"  At  any  rate,  there's  no  great  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me, 
Dora." 

"And  who  ia  angry,  pray,  Mr,  Ormond!     What  put  it  in 
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yimr  bead  that  I  was  doing  you  tlie  honour  to  be  angry  with 
yonf" 

"The  cream  !  the  cieom  !"  cried  Mias  O'Faley. 

A  ludden  motion,  ne  must  not  say  an  angry  motion  of  Dora's 
elbow,  had  at  this  moment  overset  the  cream  ewer ;  but  Harry 
aet  it  up  again,  before  its  contents  poured  on  her  new  riding- 
habit. 

"Thank  you,"  aaid  she,  "tbank  you;  but,"  added  she, 
changing  the  places  of  the  cream  ewer  and  cupa  and  saucers 
before  her,  "  I'd  rather  manage  my  own  affairs  my  own  way,  if 
you'd  let  me,  Hr.  Ormond — if  you'd  leave  me — I  can  take  cora 
of  myself  my  own  way." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saving  your  habit  from  destruction, 
for  that  is  the  only  cause  of  oSenoe  that  I  am  conscious  of 
having  given.  But  I  leave  you  to  your  own  way,  ea  I  am 
ordered, ' '  said  he,  Hsing  from  the  breakfast  table. 

"Sparring!  sparring  again,  you  two!"  said  Dora's  father; 
"but,  Dora,  I  wonder  whether  you  and  While  Connal  were 
spuring  that  way  when  you  met." 

"Time  enough  for  that,  sir,  after  marriage,"  said  Dora. 

Our  hero,  who  had  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
fearing  that  he  had  been  too  abrupt  in  what  he  had  said,  cast  • 
lingering  look  at  Dora,  as  her  father  spoke  about  White  Connal, 
and  as  she  replied  ;  hut  there  was  something  so  unfeminine,  so 
unamiable,  so  decided  and  bold,  be  thought,  in  the  tone  of  her 
Totce,  OS  she  pronounced  the  word  marriage,  that  he  then,  with- 
out reluctance,  and  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  quitted  the  room, 
and  left  her  "  to  manage  her  own  a&irs,  and  to  take  her  own 
way." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Odb  young  hero,  hero-like,  took  a  solitary  walk  to  indulge  his 
feelings  ;  and  as  he  rambled,  be  railed  to  his  heart's  content 
against  Dora. 

"  Here  all  my  plans  of  happiness  and  improvement  ore  again 
oTectumed ;  Dora  cannot  improve  me,  can  give  me  no  motive 


for  makhig  myaelf  any  thing  better  than  what  I  a 
manners !  no,  nhen  she  baa  such  rude,  odious  i 
milch  changed  for  the  worse — a  hundred  times  more  agreeable 
when  ahe  was  a  child.  Lost  to  me  she  is  every  way — no  longer 
my  playfellow — no  chance  of  her  being  my  friend.  Her  good 
father  hoped  she  would  be  a  elater  to  me — very  sorry  I  should 
be  to  have  such  a  sister  ;  then  I  am  to  consider  her  as  a  married 
Koman — pretty  wife  she  will  make  !  1  am  convinced  she  carei 
no  more  for  that  man  she  is  going  to  marry  than  I  do — maTrying 
merely  to  be  married,  to  manage  her  owa  affairs,  and  have  her 
own  way — so  childish  ! — or  marrying  merely  to  get  an  esta- 
blishmenl^o  base !  How  women,  and  such  young  creaturei, 
can  bring  themselves  to  make  these  venal  matches — I  protest 
Peggy  Sheridan's  worth  a  hundred  of  such.  Moriarty  maj 
think  liimself  a  happy  fellow — Suzy — Jenny,  any  body — only 
with  dress  and  manner  a  Utile  different — is  full  as  good  ia 
reality.  I  question  whether  they'd  give  themselves,  without 
liking,  to  any  White  Connal  in  their  own  rank,  at  the  first  ofifer, 
for  a  few  sheep,  or  a  cow,  or  to  have  their  own  way." 

Such  was  the  summing  up  of  the  topics  of  invective,  which, 
daring  a  two  hours'  walk,  had  come  round  and  round  continually 
in  Ormond's  indignant  fancy.  He  went  plucking  off  the  haw- 
thorn blossoms  In  his  path,  lUI  at  one  desperate  tug,  that  he  gave 
to  a  branch  which  crossedhis  way,  he  opened  to  a  bank  that  sloped 
down  to  the  lake.  Ata  little  dislancebelow  him  he  taw  old  Sheelah 
sitting  under  a  tree  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards; 
while  Dora  stood  motionless  opposite  to  her,  with  her  hand  cover- 
ing her  eyes,  and  ber  bead  drooping.  Hey  neither  of  them  saw 
Ormond,  and  he  walked  on  pursuing  his  own  path;  it  led  close 
behind  ihe  hedge  to  the  place  where  they  were,  to  close,  that 
the  sounds  "  Willaatrew  I  Willastrew  !"  from  Old  Sheelah,  in  her 
ftmereal  tone,  reached  his  ear,  and  then  the  words,  "  Oh,  my 

heart's  darling!  so  young  to  be  b  sacrifice But  what  next 

did  he  say  7" 

Ormond's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited ;  bot  he  was  too 
honourable  to  listen  or  to  equivocate  with  conscience:  so  to 
warn  them  that  some  one  was  within  hearing,  he  began  to 
wbistle  clear  and  strong.  Both  the  old  woman  and  the  young 
lady  started. 


"  Murder '."  cried  Sheelah,  "  it's  Hany  Ormond.  Ob !  did  he 
orefbeal  any  things — or  all,  think  yet" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Ormond,  leaping  over  the  hedge  directly, 
and  itanding  firm  before  them  :  "  I  overheard  nothing — I  heard 
only  your  lost  worda,  Sbeelah — you  spoke  so  loud  I  could  not 
help  it.  They  are  a»  safe  with  me  as  with  yourself — but  don't 
speak  so  loud  another  time,  if  you  are  talking  secrets ;  and  whal- 
evet  you  do,  never  luspecl  me  of  listening — 1  am  incapable  of 
AlaC,  or  any  other  baseness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back,  and  was  preparing  to  vault 
over  the  hedge  again,  when  be  heard  Dora,  in  a  soft  low 
voice,  say,  "  I  never  suspected  you,  Harry,  of  that,  or  any  other 
baseness." 

"  Thank  you,  Dora,"  said  be,  turning  with  some  emotion, 
"thank  yoti,  Dora,  for  this  iirs^  this  only  kind  word  you've  said 
to  me  dnce  you  came  home." 

Looking  at  her  earnestly,  as  he  approached  nearer,  he  sav 
the  traces  of  tears,  and  an  air  of  dejection  in  her  countenance, 
which  turned  all  his  anger  to  pity  and  tenderness  in  an  instant. 
With  a  soothing  tone  he  said,  "  Forgive  my  unseasonable  reproach 
— I  was  wrong — I  see  you  are  not  as  much  to  blame  as  I  thought 

"  To  blame  !"  cried  Dora.  "And  pray  how — and  why — and 
for  what  did  you  think  me  to  blame,  sir  J" 

The  impossibility  of  explanation,  the  impropriety  of  what  lie 
had  said  flashed  suddenly  on  his  mind:  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  rapid  succession  of  ideas  followed.  "Was  Dora  to  blame  for 
obeying  her  father,  for  being  ready  to  marry  the  man  to  whom 
her  father  had  destined — promised  her  hand  ;  and  was  he,  Harry 
Ormond,  the  adopted  child,  tlie  trusted  friend  of  the  family,  to 
suggest  to  the  danghtec  the  idea  of  rebelling  against  her  father's 
will,  or  disputing  the  propriety  of  his  choice?" 

Ormond'i  imagination  took  a  rapid  flight  on  Dora's  side  of  the 
question,  and  he  finished  with  the  conviclion  that  she  was  "a 
sacrifice,  a  martyr,  and  a  miracle  of  perfection!" 

"  Blame  yov,  Dora  I"  cried  he,  "  blame  yon !  No — I  admire, 
I  esteem,  I  respect  you.  Did  I  say  that  I  blamed  yout  I  did 
not  know  what  I  said,  or  what  I  meant." 
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"  And  are  you  Bure  yon  know  any  better  what  you  ity  or 
vhal  you  mean,  now  J"  laid  Dora. 

The  altered  look  and  tone  of  tartneu  in  which  this  qnestton 
was  asked  produced  as  sudden  a  change  in  Harty'i  eomkUoL 
He  hesitatingly  answered,  "  I  am " 

"  He  is,"  said  Sbeelah,  confidently. 

"  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion,  Sheelah ;  I  oan  judge  for  my- 
self," taid  Dora.  "  Yoiir  words  tell  me  one  thing,  sir,  and  your 
looks  another,"  said  she,  turning  to  Ormond ;  "which  am  1  to 
believe,  pray  V 

"  Oh !  believe  the  young  man  any  way,  sure,"  said  Sheelah ; 
"  dlence  speaks  best  for  him." 

"  Best  against  him,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Dora. 

"  Dora,  will  you  hear  me  V  Ormond  began. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  interrupted  Dora.  "  What's  the  use  of 
hearing  or  listening  to  a  man  who  does  not,  by  the  confession  of 
his  own  eyes,  and  his  own  tongue,  know  two  minutes  together 
tchiU  he  means,  or  mean  two  minutes  together  the  tame  thingf 
A  woman  might  as  well  listen  to  a  fool  or  a  madman  1" 

"Too  harsh,  too  severe,  Dora,"  said  be. 
,    "  Too  true,  too  sincere,  perhaps  you  mean." 

"  Sines  I  am  allowed,  Dora,  to  speak  to  you  aa  a  hrothet^      " 

"  Who  allowed  you,  sirl"  interrupted  Dora. 

"  Your  father,  Dora." 

"  My  father  cannot,  shall  not  I  Nobody  but  nature  can  make 
any  man  my  brother — nobody  but  myself  shall  allow  way  msn 
to  call  himself  my  brother." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  presumed  so  far.  Miss  O'Shane — 1  «as  only 
going  to  offer  one  word  of  advice." 

"  I  want  no  advice — I  will  take  none  from  you,  air." 

"  Tou  ahall  have  none,  madam,  henceforward,  from  Hair^ 
Ormond." 

"  'Tig  well,  sir.     Come  away,  Sheelah." 

"  Oh  1  wait,  dear — Och !  I  am  too  old,"  aaid  Sheelah,  groiB- 
ing  as  she  rose  slowly.     "  I'm  too  slow  -entirely  for  these  quick 


"  Passions  I"   cried  Dora,   growing  scarlet  and  pale 
instant :  "  what  do  you  mean  by  passions,  Sheelah  T" 
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"I  mean  ekanget,"  aaid  Sheelah,  "changei,  dear.  I  am 
teadj  now — vhere'i  my  atickt  Thank  you,  MaateT  Harry. 
Only  I  say  I  can't  change  my  quarterB  and  march  so  quick  as 
yon,  dear." 

"Welt,  well,  lean  on  me,"  eaid  Dora  impatiently. 

"Don't  huiry,  poor  Sheelah — no  neceasity  to  hurry  away 
from  me,"  said  Ormond,  who  had  atood  for  a  few  moments  like 
one  tranalized.  "  "Tis  for  me  to  go — and  I  will  go  as  fast  and 
M&r  aayou  pleaee,  Dora,  away  from  yon  and  for  ever." 

"For  ever  1"  said  Dora  :  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"Away  from  the  Black  hlands?  he  can't  mean  that,"  said 
Sheelah. 

"Why  not  f— Did  not  I  leave  Castle  Hermitage  at  a  moment's 
wanting  1" 

"Wandng!  Nonsenae  I"  cried  Dora:  "  lean  on  him,  Skeelali 
— be  has  frightened  you;  lean  on  him,  can't  you? — sure  he's 
better  than  your  atick.  Warning ! — where  did  you  find  that 
pretty  word!     Ii  Harry  Ormond  then  turned  footmanf" 

"  Harry  Ormond  1 — and  a  minute  ago  she  would  not  let  me 
Mias  O'Shane,  I  ihall  not  forget  myself  again — amnae 
yourself  with  being  as  capricioue  as  you  please,  but  not  at  my 
expense;  little  ei  you  think  of  me,  I  am  not  to  be  made  your 
butt  or  your  dupe  :  therefore,  I  must  seriously  beg,  at  once,  that 
I  may  know  whether  you  wiah  me  to  stay  or  to  go." 

"  To  stay,  to  he  enre,  when  my  father  inviiea  yon.  Would 
you  expose  me  to  his  displeasure?  you  know  he  can't  hear  to  be 
contradicted ;  and  you  know  that  he  aaked  you  to  stay  and  live 

"  But  without  exposing  you  to  any  displeasure,  I  can," 
replied  Ormond,  "  contrive " 

"Contrive  nothing  at  all — do  leave  me  to  contrive  for  myself. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  Uavt  me — you  take  up  one's  words  so 
quickly,  and  are  so  passionate,  Mr.  Oimond." 

"  If  you  would  have  me  understand  you,  Dora,  explain  how 
you  wish  me  to  live  with  you." 

"Lord  bless  mel  what  a  fusi  the  man  makea  about  living 
with  one — one  would  think  it  was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
wodd.  Can't  you  live  on  like  any  body  else  ?  There's  my  aunt 
in  the  hedge-row  walk,  all  alone^I  must  go  and  take  care  of 
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ber :  I  leave  you  to  take  care  of  Sheelah — yoa  know  you  vere 
always  very  good-natured  when  we  were  cbildreii." 

Data  went  off  quick  as  lightning,  and  what  to  make  of  her, 
Orniond  did  not  well  know.  Was  it  mere  childiahneu,  or 
aflectation,  or  coquetry?  No;  the  real  tear*,  and  real  expreuioD 
of  look  and  word  forbade  each  of  these  auppositiona.  One  other 
cause  for  her  conduct  might  have  been  suggested  by  a  vain 
man.  Harry  Ormond  was  not  a  vain  man  ;  hnt  a  little  SutleriDg 
delight  wu  just  beginning  to  play  rouud  his  head,  vfaeu 
Sheelah,  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm  as  they  ascended  the  bank, 
reminding  him  of  her  existence — "  My  poor  old  Sheelah  I"  wid 
he,  "  are  you  not  tired  ?" 

"  Not  now,  thanks  to  your  arm.  Master  Harry,  dear,  that  was 
always  good  to  me — not  now— I  am  not  a  whit  tired;  now  I  ses 
all  right  again  between  my  childer — and  happy  I  was,  theie  fire 
minutes  past,  watching  you  smiling  to  yourself;  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  all  the  world  will  smile  on  ye  yet.  If  it  was  aa/ 
woild,  it  should.  But  I  can  only  wish  you  my  best  wish,  which 
I  did  long  ago — mag  yoa  Uvt  to  vioadeT  at  your  oum  good  luck!" 

Onnond  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  ask  some  question  (hat 
interested  him  much,  but  it  ended  by  ucndering  what  o'clock  il 
was.  Sheelah  wondered  at  him  for  thinking  what  the  hour  ws^ 
when  she  was  talking  of  Miss  Dora.  After  a  silence,  which 
brought  them  to  the  chicken-yard  door,  where  Sheelah  wa*"la 
quit  his  arm,"  sha  leaned  heavily  again. 

"  The  marriage — that  they  are  all  talking  of  in  the  kitchen, 
and  every  where  through  the  country — Miss  Dora's  marriage 
with  White  Connal,  is  reprieved  for  the  season.  She  axed  time 
till  she'd  be  seventeen — very  rasonable.  So  it's  to  be  in  October 
—if  we  all  live  till  those  days — in  the  same  mind.  Lord,  he 
knows — I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  but  I  thank  you  kjndlf, 
Master  Harry,  and  wish  you  well,  any  way.  Did  you  em 
happen  to  see  the  bridegroom  that  is  to  be  T" 

Harry  longed  to  hear  what  she  longed  to  say ;  but  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent,  he  did  not  think  it  honourable,  to  let  ber  enter 
on  this  topic.  The  prudential  consideration  might  have  been 
conquered  by  curiosity ;  but  the  honourable  repugnance  la 
obtaining  wcond-hand  information,  and  encouraging  improper 
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confidence,  prevailed.  He  deposited  Sfaeelah  safe  on  hei  stone 
bench  at  the  chicken-yard  door,  and,  much  agoioat  her  will,  he 
left  her  before  ihe  had  told  or  hinted  to  him  all  ihe  did  know — 
and  all  she  did  not  know. 

The  flattering  delight  that  placed  about  our  young  hero's 
head  had  increated,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
Of  this  he  wai  sensible.  It  should  never  come  near  his  heart — of 
that  he  was  determined ;  he  would  exactly  follow  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  hia  benefactor's  commands — be  would  always  consider 
Bant  sa  a  married  woman  ;  but  the  prospect  of  there  being  some 
temptation,  and  some  struggle,  was  infinitely  agreeable  to  out 
young  hero- — it  would  give  him  something  to  do,  something  to 
tbixik  of,  something  to  feel. 

It  was  much  in  favour  of  his  resolution,  that  Dota  really  wai 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  woman  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  either 
as  amiable  or  charming:  she  was  not  in  the  least  like  his  last 
patterns  of  heroines,  or  any  of  his  approved  imaginatiuns  of  the 
beati  ideal.  But  she  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl;  she  was  the 
only  very  pretty  and  tolerably  accompliafaed  girl  immediately 
near  him.     A  dangerous  propinquity  1 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Vbitb  CoHHiL  and  his  father — we  name  the  son  lirst,  because 
his  superior  wealth  inverting  the  order  of  nature,  gave  him,  in 
his  own  opinion,  the  precedency  on  ail  occasions — White  Connal 
and  hia  father  arrived  at  Corny  Castle.  King  Corny  rejoiced  to 
see  his  old  friend,  the  elder  Connal;  but  through  all  the  efforts 
that  his  majesty  made  to  be  more  than  civil  to  the  son,  the 
degenerate  grazier,  his  f\iture  son-in-law,  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  only  keeping  his  promise,  and  receiving  such  a  guest  as  he 
ought  to  be  received- 
Mademoiselle  decided  that  old  Connal,  the  father,  was  quite  a 
gentleman,  for  he  handed  her  about,  and  in  his  way  had  some 
politeness  towards  the  sex ;  but  a*  for  the  sou,  her  abhorrence 
mutt  have  hurst  forth  in  plain  English,  if  it  had  not  exhaled 
itself  ufely  in  French,  in  every  exclamatioa  of  contempt  which 
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the  language  could  afford.  She  called  him  bite !  and  grmi 
bite!  by  turns,  butorl  Arte!  and  grand  butor! — mgand!  and 
grand  nigaad! — pronounced  him  to  be  "  Un  hoinme  qui  nedit 
rien — d'ailleura  un  hoinme  qui  n'a  pai  Tair  comme  il  faul— un 
homme,  enlin,  qui  n'est  paa  presentable — m£me  en  fait  de  mari." 

Doia  looked  unutterable  things ;  but  this  was  notunuaualnitli 
her.  Her  acomful  aira,  and  short  anaweis,  were  not  mutt 
decidedly  rude  to  White  Conna]  than  to  others ;  indeed  she  wu 
rather  more  civil  to  him  than  to  Orraond.  There  iras  nothbg 
in  her  manner  of  keeping  Connal  at  a  distance,  beyond  what  he, 
irho  had  not  much  practice  or  akill  in  the  language  of  female 
coquetry,  might  construe  into  maiden  coyness  to  the  acknoir^ 
ledged  husband  lover. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  some  secret  hope,  or  fear,  or  reason, 
for  not  coming  to  open  war :  io  short,  as  usual,  she  was  odd,  if 
not  unintelligible.  White  Connal  did  not  disturb  himself  at  all 
to  follow  her  doublings:  his  pleasure  was  not  in  the  chaae— he 
was  sure  (he  game  was  his  own. 

Be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  White  Contial !— be  negligent,  bat 
not  too  negligent,  of  the  destined  bridf.  'Tie  bad,  as  you  say,  to 
be  spoiling  a  wife  before  marriage  ;  but  what  if  she  ahould  nsier 
be  your  wife?  thought  some. 

That  wai  a  contingency  that  never  had  occurred  to  White 
Connal.  Had  he  not  horses,  and  saddles,  and  bridles,  and  bits, 
finer  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  tbe  Black  Islands  ?  And 
had  he  not  thousanda  of  sheep,  and  hundreds  of  oxen?  And 
had  he  not  the  finest  pistols,  and  the  moat  famous  fowling-pieces  f 
And  had  he  not  thouaanda  in  paper,  and  thousands  in  gold ;  and 
if  he  lived,  would  he  not  have  tens  of  thousands  more?  And  had 
he  not  brought  with  him  a  plan  of  Connal's-town,  the  name  by 
which  he  dignified  a  snug  slated  lodge  he  had  upon  one  of  his 
farms — an  elevation  of  the  house  to  be  built,  and  of  the  officei 
that  had  been  built  1 

He  had  so.  But  it  happened  one  day,  when  Connal  was 
going  to  ride  out  with  Dora,  that  just  as  he  mounted,  her  veil 
Buttering  before  his  horse's  eyes,  startled  the  animal;  and  the 
awkward  rider  being  unable  to  manage  him,  King  Corny  b^ged 
Harry  Ormond  to  change  horaes  with  him,  that  Mr.  Connal 
might  go  quietly  beside  Dora,  "  who  was  &  hit  of  a  cowwd." 
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Imptudent  father !  Harry  obejed — and  the  diffisreiiM  between 
the  riden  and  the  gentlemen  wai  but  too  apparent  For  what 
ftTsila  it  that  you  have  the  fineat  horse,  if  another  ride  hjni 
belter?  What  avails  it  that  you  have  the  finest  laddle,  if 
another  become  it  better!  What  use  to  you  your  Wogden 
pialols,  if  another  hit  the  mark  you  miss?  What  availi  the 
finest  fowling-piece  to  the  worst  sportiman?  The  thousands 
upon  thousands  to  him  who  says  but  little,  and  saya  that  little 
illf  What  avail  that  the  offices  at  Connal's  town  be  finished, 
dog-kennel  and  all  ?  or  what  boots  it  that  the  plan  and  elevation 
of  Coimara-town  be  unrolled,  and  suhmilled  to  the  fair  one's 
inspection  and  remarks,  if  the  fair  disdain  to  inspect,  and  if  she 
remark  only  that  a  cottage  and  love  are  more  to  her  taste? 
While  Connal  put  none  of  these  questions  to  himself — he  went  on 
big  own  way.  Faint  heart  never  won  fwr  lady.  Then  no  doubt 
he  was  in  a  way  to  win,  for  hit  heart  never  quailed,  his  colour 
never  changed  when  he  saw  his  fair  one's  furtive  amilea,  or 
heard  her  aunt'a  open  praises  of  the  youth,  hy  whom  riding, 
dancing,  shooting,  speaking,  or  silent,  he  was  always  eclipsed. 
Connal  of  ConnalVtown  despised  Harry  Onnond  of  no-town — 
viewed  him  with  acomful,  but  not  with  jealous  eyes ;  idle 
jealousies  were  far  from  Connal'a  thoughts-~he  was  intent  upon 
the  noble  recreation  of  cock-6ghting.  Cock-lighting  had  been 
the  taste  of  his  boyish  daya,  before  he  became  a  money-making 
man ;  and  at  every  interval  of  business,  at  each  intermission  of 
the  passion  of  avarice,  when  he  had  leisure  to  think  of  amuae- 
ment,  this  his  first  idea  of  pleasure  recurred.  Since  he  came  to 
Corny  Castle,  he  had  at  sundry  times  expressed  to  his  father  his 
"hope  in  Heaven,  that  before  they  would  leave  the  Black 
Islands,  they  should  get  some  gooAfim,  cock-fighting;  for  it  was 
a  poor  case  for  a  man  that  is  not  used  to  it,  to  be  tied  to  a  woman's 
apron-etring*,  twirling  his  thumbs  all  the  mornings,  for  form's 

There  was  a  strolling  kind  of  gentleman  in  the  Islanda,  a  Mr. 
O'Tara,  who  was  a  famous  cock- lighter.  O'Tara  came  one  day 
to  dine  at  Corny  Caatle.  The  kindred  soula  found  each  other 
out,  and  an  animated  discourK  across  the  table  commenced 
concerning  cocks.  After  dinner,  as  the  bottle  went  round,  the 
rival  cock-fighters,  wanned  to   enthusiasm  in  praise   of  their 

Ormond.  ,  O'liHlOk' 
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birds.  Each  relating  wondeTi,  ikey  finislied  by  propoging  a 
match,  lajing  bets  and  despatching  aietaeagen  and  hampers  for 
their  favourites.  The  cocks  arrived,  and  irere  put  ia  separate 
bouses,  under  the  care  of  separate  feeders. 

Moriarty  Carroll,  who  was  curious,  Mid  something  of  a  sports- 
man, had  a  mind  to  have  a  peep  at  the  cocks.  Opening  the 
door  of  one  of  the  buildings  hastily,  he  disturbed  the  cock,  who 
taking  fright,  flew  about  the  bam  with  such  violence,  as  lo  tear 
off  aeveial  of  his  feathers,  and  veiy  much  to  deface  his  appear- 
ance. Unfortunately,  at  this  instant.  White  Connal  and  Mr, 
OTara  came  bj,  and  finding  what  bad  happened,  abused 
Moriarty  with  all  the  vulgar  eloquence  which  anger  could 
supply.  Ormond,  who  had  been  with  Moriarty,  but  who  bad 
no  share  in  the  disaster,  endeavnured  to  mitigate  the  fury  of 
White  Connal  and  apologized  to  Mr.  O'Tara ;  O'Tara  was 
satisliejl — shook  hands  with  Ormond,  and  went  off.  But  White 
Connal'g  anger  lasted  longer  :  for  many  reasons  be  disliked 
Ormond;  and  thinking  from  Hany's  gentleness,  that  be  might 
venture  to  insult  him,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  becoming  high 
And  brutal  in  his  tone,  said  that  "Mr.  Ormond  had  committed 
an  ungenttemanlike  action,  which  it  was  easier  to  apologize  for 
than  lo  defend."  Harry  took  fire,  and  instantly  was  much  more 
ready  than  his  opponent  wished  to  give  any  other  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Connal  desired.  Well,  "Name  his  hour — bis  place." 
"To-morrow  morning,  six  o'clock,  in  the  east  meadow,  out  of 
reach  and  sight  of  ait,"  Ormond  said;  or  be  was  ready  at  that 
mstant,  if  Mr.  Connal  pleaaed :  he  hated,  be  said,  to  bear  malice 
— he  could  not  sleep  upon  it. 

Moriarty  now  stepping  up  privately,  besought  Mr.  Connal's 
"honour,  for  Heaven  and  earth's  sake,  to  recollect,  if  be  did  not 
know  it,  what  a  desperate  good  shot  Mr.  Harry  notoriously  w*« 
always." 

"  What,  you  rascal !  are  you  here  still  ?"  cried  White  Connil ; 
"  Hold  your  peace  !    How  dare  you  speak  between  gentlemen  !" 

Moriarty  begged  pardon  and  departed.  The  hint  he  had  given, 
however,  operated  immediately  upon  White  Connal. 

"  This  scattered-brained  young  Ormond,"  said  he  to  himself 
"  desires  nothing  better  than  to  fight.  Very  natural — he  ha» 
nothing  to  lose  in  the  world  but  bis  bare  life :  neithermone^,  nor 


landed  property  ba  I  have  to  quit,  in  leaving  the  world — unequal 
odds.  Not  worth  my  while  to  stand  liiB  shot,  for  the  feather  of 
a  cock,"  concluded  Connal,  aa  he  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  the 
feathers,  which  had  been  the  ori^nal  cause  of  sU  the  miicliief. 

Thus  cooled,  and  suddenly  become  reasonable,  he  lowered  hil 
tone,  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  short 
that  could  give  oSence,  nothing  but  what  it  was  natural  for  any 
man  in  the  heat  of  passion  to  say,  and  it  was  enough  to  put  s 
man  in  a  passion  at  tint  sight  to  see  bis  favourite  bird  disfigured. 
If  he  had  said  any  thing  too  strong,  he  hoped  Mr.  Ormoiid  would 

Ormond  knew  what  the  heat  of  passion  was,  and  was  willing 
to  njake  all  proper  allowances.  White  Connal  made  more  than 
proper  apologies  j  and  Ormond  rejoiced  that  the  business  was 
ended.  But  White  Connal,  conscious  that  be  had  first  bullied, 
then  quailed,  and  that  if  the  story  were  repeated,  it  would  tell  to 
his  disadvantage,  made  it  his  anxiauB  request  that  he  would  say 
nothing  to  Cornelias  O'Shane  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
lest  it  should  offend  Cornelius,  who  he  knew  was  so  fond  of  Mr. 
Ormond.  Harry  eased  the  geutleman's  mind,  by  promising  that 
he  would  never  say  a  word  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Connal  was 
not  content  till  this  promUe  was  solemnly  repeated.  Even  tbii, 
though  it  seemed  quite  to  satisfy  him  at  the  time,  did  not  after- 
wards relieve  Connal  from  the  uneasy  consciousness  he  felt  in 
Ormond'a  company.  He  could  bear  it  only  the  remainder  of  Ibis 
day.  The  next  morning  he  left  the  Black  Islands,  having 
received  letten  of  business,  be  said,  which  required  his  immediate 
presence  at  Connat's-town.  Many  at  Corny  Castle  seemed 
willing  to  dispense  with  his  further  stay,  but  King  Corny,  true  to 
his  word  and  his  character,  took  leave  of  him  as  his  son-in-law, 
and  only,  as  far  as  hospitality  required,  was  ready  to  "  speed  the 
parting  guest"  At  parting,  White  Connal  drew  bis  future  &theT- 
in-law  aside,  and  gave  him  a  hint,  that  he  had  better  look  sharp 
after  that  youth  he  was  fostering. 

"  Harry  Ormond,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  O'Shane. 

"  I  do,"  said  Connal :  "  but,  Mc.  O'Shane,  don't  go  to  mistake 
me.  I  am  not  jealous  of  the  man — not  capable — of  such  a  fellow 
u  that — a  wild  icatterbrains,  who  ia  not  worth  a  sixpence  scarce 
—I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mist  Dora.  But  if  I  was  in  your 
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place,  her  father,  jiut  for  the  look  of  the  thing  in  the  whole 
country,  I  should  not  like  it :  not  that  I  mind  what  people  tay  a 
potato  ikia;  but  still,  if  I  vaa  her  fBther,  I'd  ai  soon  liave  the 
devil  an  Inmate  and  intimate  in  my  house,  muzzling  in  my 
daughter's  ear  behind  backs." 

Comeliui  O'Shane  stoutly  stood  by  hit  young  friend. 

He  never  saw  Harry  Ormond  auxzlittff — behind  l>acks,  eqie- 
oially— did  not  believe  any  such  thing :  all  Harry  said  and  did 
was  always  KboTe'board,  and  before  faces,  any  way.  "  In  abort," 
said  Cornelius,  "  I  will  ansirer  for  Harry  Ormond's  honour  with 
my  own  honour.  After  that,  'twould  be  iuele<s  to  add  with  my 
life,  if  required — that  of  course ;  and  this  ought  to  aabsfy  any 
■on-in-law,  who  was  a  gentleman — none  such  could  glance  or 
mean  lo  reflect  on  Dora." 

Connal,  perceiving  ha  had  overshot  himself  made  protestatioiu 
of  hit  innocence  of  the  remotest  intention  of  glancing  at,  or  re- 
flecting upon,  or  imagining  any  thing  hut  what  was  perfectly 
angelic  and  proper  in  Miss  Dora — Miss  O'Shane. 

"  Then  that  was  all  as  it  should  be,"  Mr.  O'Shane  said,  "  ao 
tat :  but  another  point  he  would  not  concede  to  mortal  man,  was 
he  fifty  times  his  son-in-law  promised,  that  was,  his  own  right  to 
have  vho  he  pleased  and  willed  to  have,  at  hit  own  castle,  bit 
inmate  and  bis  Intimate." 

"  No  doubt — to  be  sure,"  Connal  said :  "  he  did  not  mean — be 
only  meant — he  could  not  mean — in  short,  he  meant  nothing  at 
all,  only  just  to  put  Mr.  O'Shane  on  his  guard — that  was  all  he 

"Fhoo!"  said  Cornelius  O'Shane  ;  but-checking  the  ezpressiaa 
of  hit  contempt  for  the  man,  he  made  an  abrupt  transitioa  to 
Cannal's  horse,  which  had  just  come  to. the  door. 

"  That's  a  handsome  horse  1  certainly  you  are  well  motmtsd, 
Mr.  Connal." 

O'Sbane's  elision  of  contempt  was  beyond  Mr,  Connal's  nnde^ 
standing  or  feeling. 

"Well  mounted!  certainly  I  am  Uiat,  and  ercr  will  be,  while 
I  can  so  well  afford  it,"  said  Connal,  mounting  his  horse ;  and 
identifying  himself  with  the  animal,  he  sat  proudly,  then  liowing 
to  the  ladies,  who  were  standing  at  an  open  window,  "  Good  dsy 
to  ye,  ladies,  till  October,  when  I  hope " 


Biit  his  hors«,  irho  did  notaeem  quite  aaldafied  of  hii  identit}i 
nith  tlie  man,  would  not  permit  him  to  lay  more,  and  off  he 
went — baif  hii  hope*  dtipened  in  empty  air. 

"I  knov  I  wUh,"  aeid  Cotneliua  O'Shane  to  himseir,  m  he 
riood  on  the  Bteps,  looking  after  the  man  and  horae,  "  I  wish 
that  that  unlucky  bowl  of  punch  bad  remained  for  everunmixed, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  I  found  thii  aon-in-law  for  my  poor 
daughter,  my  innocent  Dora,  then  unboi-nj  but  she  muat  make 
the  best  of  him  for  me  and  beraelf,  since  the  fates  and  my  word, 
irrevocable  aa  the  Styx,  have  bound  me  to  him,  the  purae-proud 
grazier  and  mean  man — not  a  remnant  of  a  gentleman  !  as  the 
father  was.     Oh,  my  poor  Dora!" 

As  King  Corny  heaved  a  heartfelt  sigh,  very  difDcult  to  force 
from  hia  aiiti-sentimental  boaom,  Harry  Ormond,  with  a  plate  of 
meat  in  his  hand,  wliistlinglobisddg  to  foUow  him,  ran  down  the 

"Leave  feeding  that  dog,  and  come  here  to  me,  Harry,"  said 
O'Shane,  "and  answer  me  truly  such  questions  ai  I  aball  ask." 
"  TVuIy — if  I  answer  at  all,"  said  HBrry. 
"  Answer  you  must,  when  1  ask  you  :  every  man,  every  gentle- 
man, muat  answer  in  all  bononr  for  what  he  does." 
"  Certainly,  answer /or  what  he  does,"  said  Harry. 
"For! — Phoo!     Come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  prepositioha 
to  gain  time — I  never  knew,  you  do  the  '  like — you'll  give  me  a 
Torse  opinion.     I'm  no  schoolmaster,  not  yon  a  grammarian,  I 
hope,  to  be  equivocating  on  monosyllables." 
"  Equivocate  I     I  never  equivocated,  sir,"  said  Harry. 
"Don't  begin  now,  then,"  aaid  Cornelius;  "I've  enough  to 
put  me  out  of  humour  already — so  answer  straight,  like  yourself. 
What's  thie  you've  done  to  get  the  ill-will  of  White  Connal, 
that's  just  gonef" 

Surprised  and  embarrassed,  Ormond  answered,  "I  trust  I 
have  not  hia  ill-will,  sir." 

"  You  have,  sir,"  aaid  O'Shane. 

"  Is  it  possible  7"  cried  Harry,   "when  we  shook  hands 

You  must  have  misunderstood,  or  have  been  misinformed.    How 
do  you  know,  my  dear  sir  V 

"  I  know  it  from  the  man's  own  lipa,  see!  I  can  give  you  a 
strught    answer   at  once.     Now   answer  me,   was   there   any 


quarrel    between   youf    end   what   caiue  of  offence   did  jrou 
giver 

"  Excuie   me,    nr — those    are    queetions    which    T    caniiot 

"  Your  blush,  young  mau,  answers  me  enough,  and  too  much, 
Mark  me,  I  thol^ht  I  could  anawer  for  your  honour  with  my 
own,  and  I  did  so." 

"Thank  you,  air,  and  you  ahall  never  have  reason " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  young  man.  What  reason  can  I  have 
to  judge  of  the  future,  hut  from  the  past?  1  am  not  an  idiot  to 
be  bothered  with  fair  words." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  can  you  suspect  V 

"  I  suspect  nothing,  Harry  Ormond :  I  am,  I  thank  my  God, 
above  suspicion.  Listen  to  me.  You  know — whether  I  evw 
told  it  you  before  or  not,  I  can't  remember — but  whether  or  not, 
vere  withinside  of  me — that  in  my 
n  alive  I  should  have  preferred  for 
my  Bon-in-Uw  to  the  man  1  once  thought  Harry  Ormond,  with- 
out a  penny " 

"Once  thought!" 

"  Interrupt  me  again,  and  111  lave  yot),  sir.  In  confidence 
between  ourselves,  linking  as  once  I  did,  that  I  might  depend 
□u  your  friendship  and  discretion,  equally  with  your  honour,  I 
confessed,  I  repented  a  rash  promise,  and  let  you  see  my  regret 
deep  enough  that  my  son-ln-Iaw  will  never  he  what  Dor* 
deserves — I  said,  or  let  you  see  as  much,  no  matter  which;  t 
am  no  equivocator,  nor  do  I  now  unsay  or  retract  a  word.  Yoo 
have  my  secret ;  ijiit  remember  when  first  I  had  the  folly  to  tell 
it  you,  same  time  1  warned  you — 1  warned  you,  Harry,  like  tba 
moth  from  (he  candle— I  warned  you  in  vain.  In  another  tone 
I  warn  you  now,  young  man,  for  the  last  time — I  tell  you  my 
promise  to  me  is  sacred — «he  is  as  good  as  married  to  White 
Conual — fairly  tied  up  neck  and  heels— and  so  am  I,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  and  if  I  thought  it  were  possible  you 
could  consider  her,  or  make  her  by  any  means  consider  henalfi 
in  any  other  light,  I  will  tell  you  what  1  would  do — I  would 
shout  myself;  for  one  of  us  must  fall,  and  I  wouldn't  chooM  it 
should  be  you,  Harry.     That's  all." 

"  Oh !  hear  me,  sir,"  ctied  Harry,  seiting  his  arm  as  he  tuned 


■tray,  "  kill  me  if  you  will,  but  bear  me — I  give  you  my  word 
yon  are  from  beginning  to  «nd  mistaken.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  whole — but  thia  much  believe,  Dora  wai  not  the  cauie  of 
quarrel." 

"Then  there  wm  a  quarrel.  Ob,  for  abame!  for  Bhame! — 
you  are  not  uted  to  falsehood  enough  yel — you  can't  carry  it 
through — vby  did  you  attempt  it  with  au?" 

"Sir,  though  I  can't  tell  you  the  truth,  the  fooliah  truth,  I 
ttll  you  no  fnlaehood.  Dora'a  name,  a  thought  of  Dora,  never 
came  in  question  between  Mr.  Connal  and  me,  upon  my 
honour." 

"Your  bonourl"  repeated  Comeliua,  with  ■  levere  look — 
•evere  more  in  its  sorrow  than  iti  anger.  "  O  Harry  Ormond  ! 
what  signifies  whether  the  name  was  mentioned  1  You  know 
the  waa  the  thing — the  cause  of  offence.  Stop!  I  charge  you — 
equivocate  no  more.  If  a  He'a  beneath  a  gentlen 
cation  is  doubly  beneath  •  man." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
HiBBT  Oruond  thought  it  hard  to  bear  unmerited  reproach  and 
suspicion  ;  found  it  painful  to  endure  the  altered  eye  of  his  once 
kind  and  always  generous,  and  to  him  always  dear,  friend  and 
benefactor.  But  Ormond  had  given  a  aolemn  promise  to  White 
Connal  never  to  mention  any  thing  tliat  had  passed  between 
them  to  O'Shane ;  and  he  cauld  not  therefore  explain  these 
circumstances  of  the  quarrel.  Consciotit  that  he  was  doing 
right,  be  kept  liis  promise  to  the  person  he  hated  and  despised, 
at  the  hazard,  at  the  certainty,  of  displeasing  the  man  he  moat 
loved  in  the  world ;  and  to  whom  he  was  the  most  obliged. 
While  his  heart  yearned  with  tenderness  towarda  his  adopted 
father,  he  endured  the  reproach  of  ingratitude  ;  and  while  he 
knew  he  had  acted  perfectly  honourably,  he  suffered  under  the 
suspicion  of  equivocation  and  breach  of  confidence :  he  bore  it 
all ;  and  in  reward  he  had  the  conviction  of  hia  own  firmnesi, 
and  an  experience,  upon  trial,  of  his  adherence  to  hia  word  of 
honour.     The  trial  may  seem  but  trivial,  the  promiae  but  weak  : 


Btill  it  was  a  great  trial  to  lum,  and  he  thought  the  promise  at 
■acred  as  if  it  had  been  about  an  affair  of  state. 

It  happened  some  days  after  the  converBation  had  passed 
betveea  him  and  O'Sbane,  that  Comeliua  met  O'Tara,  the 
gentleman  who  had  laid  the  beta  about  the  cock-fight  viih 
Connal ;  and  chancing  to  ask  bim  what  had  prevented  the 
intended  battle,  O'Tara  told  all  he  knew  of  the  adventure. 
Being  a  good-natured  and  good-humoured  man,  he  stated  tha 
matter  as  plsyfuUj  as  possible — acknowledged  that  they  bad  all 
been  foolish  and  angry;  but  that  Harry  Ormood  and  Moriarty 
had  at  last  pacified  them  by  proper  apologies.  Of  what  had 
passed  afterwards,  of  the  bullying,  and  the  challenge,  and  the 
Eubmiaeion,  O'Tara  knew  nothing  ;  but  King  Corny  having  once 
been  put  on  the  right  scent,  soon  made  it  bU  out.  He  sent  for 
Moriarty,  and  cross-questioning  him,  heard  the  whole;  for 
Moriarty  had  not  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  had  very  good 
ears.  When  he  bad  been  turned  out  of  the  stable,  he  had 
retreated  only  to  the  hamess-room,  and  had  heard  all  that  had 
passed.  King  Corny  was  delighted  with  Harry's  spirit — and 
now  he  was  Prince  Harry  again,  and  the  generous,  warm-hearted 
Cornelius  went,  in  impatience,  to  seek  him  out,  and  to  beg  his 
pardon  for  his  suspicions.  He  embraced  him,  called  him  son, 
and  dear  son — said  he  had  now  found  out,  no  tlianks  to  him, 
Connal'a  cause  of  complaint,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Dora. — "But  why  could  not  you  say  so,  man?" 

He  had  said  so  repeatedly. 

"  Well,  so  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  made  out  dearly  to  be  all  my 
fault,  that  was  in  a  passion,  and  could  not  hear,  understand,  or 
believe.  Well,  be  it  so ;  if  I  was  unjust,  111  make  it  up  to  you, 
for  I'll  never  believe  my  own  ears,  or  eyes,  against  you,  Harry, 
while  I  live,  depend  upon  it: — if  I  heard  you  asking  her  to 
marry  you,  I  would  believe  my  ears  brought  me  the  word* 
wrong ;  if  I  saw  you  even  leading  her  into  the  church  instead  rf 
tlie  chapel,  and  the  priest  himself  warning  me  of  it,  I'd  saj  and 
think.  Father  Jos,  'tis  a  mistake — a  vision — or  a  defect  of  visioo. 
In  short,  I  love  and  trust  you  as  my  own  soul,  Harry  Ormond, 
for  I  did  you  injustice."  ' 

This  full  return  of  kindness  and  confidence,  besides  the  pre- 
tent  delight  it  gave  him,  left  a  permanent  and  beneficial  iia> 
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preiuon  upoii  our  young  hero's  mind.  The  admtratioTi  he  felt 
for  O'Sbane's  generous  conduct,   and  the  aelf-approbation  he 

enjoyed  in  conaeqnence  of  his  ovn  honourable  firmness,  had  a 
great  effect  in  strength ening  and  forming  hi»  character  :  it  also 
rendered  him  immediately  more  careful  in  bis  whole  behaviour 
tovardi  Misa  O'Shane.  He  nai  prudent  till  both  aunt  and 
niece  felt  indignant  astonishment.  There  uaa  some  young  lady 
with  whom  Harry  had  danced  and  walked,  and  of  whom  he  had, 
without  any  deaign,  ipoken  as  a  plesaing  gentle  girl.  Dora 
recollected  this  praiae,  and  joining  it  with  his  present  distant 
behaviour  toward  heraelf,  she  was  piqued  and  jealous ;  and  tlien 
she  became,  what  probably  she  would  never  otherwise  have 
been,  quite  decided  in  her  partiality  for  Harry  Ormond.  The 
proofs  of  this  were  soon  so  manifest,  that  many  thought,  and 
Misi  O'Faiey  in  particular,  that  Harry  was  grown  stupid,  blind, 
and  deaf.  He  waa  not  stupid,  blind,  or  deaf — be  had  felt  the 
full  power  of  Dora's  personal  charms,  and  his  vanity  had  been 
flattered  by  the  preference  which  Dora  showed  for  him.  Where 
vanity  is  the  ruling  paaaion,  j^oung  men  are  eaaily  Battered  into 
being  in  love  with  any  pretty,  perhapa  with  any  ugly  girl,  who 
is,  or  wbo  affects  to  be,  in  love  with  tham.  But  Harry  Ormond 
had  more  tenderness  of  heart  than  vanity :  against  the  eug- 
gestioni  of  his  vanity  he  had  struggled  successfully ;  but  now 
his  heart  had  a  bard  trial.  Dora's  spirits  were  failing,  her  cheeic 
growing  pale,  her  tone  of  voice  was  quite  softened ;  sighs  would 
sometimes  break  forth — persuasive  sighs! — Dora  was  no  longer 
the  scornful  lady  in  rude  health,  hut  the  interesting  invalid — 
the  victim  going  to  ha  sacrificed.  Dora's  aunt  tulked  of  the 
necessity  of  advice  for  her  niece's  health.  Great  stress  was  laid 
oa  air  and  exercise,  and  exercise  on  horseback.  Dora  rode  every 
day  on  the  horse  Harry  Ormond  broke  in  for  her,  the  only  horse 
she  could  now  ride ;  and  Harry  understood  iti  viayi,  and 
managed  it  so  much  better  than  any  body  else;  and  Dora  was 
grown  a  coward,  so  that  it  was  quite  necessary  be  should  ride  or 
walk  beside  her.  Harry  Ormond's  tenderness  of  heart  increased 
hu  idea  of  the  danger.  Her  personal  charms  became  infinitely 
more  attractive  to  him ;  her  defects  of  temper  and  characler- 
were  forgotten  and  lost,  in  bis  sense  of  pity  and  gratitude;  and 
the  struggle  of  his  feelings  was  now  violent. 
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One  moTning  our  young  hero  roie  early,  for  he  could  no 
longer  ileep,  and  be  w&lked  out,  nr,  more  property,  he  raiDbled, 
or  he  BtroUed,  or  ttroanud  out,  and  he  took  hla  way — no,  hia 
■tepi  were  irreeiatibly  led — to  hia  accustomed  haunt  by  tbe 
vater  side,  under  the  hawthorn  bank,  and  ihere  be  walked  and 
picked  daieleH,  and  threw  stonea  into  the  lake,  and  he  loitered 
on,  slill  thinking  of  Dora  and  death,  and  of  the  circles  in  the 
water,  and  again  of  tbe  victim  and  of  the  sacrifice,  when  sud- 
denly be  was  roused  from  hia  reverie  by  a  sbrill  whistle,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  wood  above,  and  an  instant  after- 
wards be  beard  some  one  ahoutmg,  "Harry  Ormond! — Harry 
Ormond !" 

"Here.'"  answered  Harry ;  and  as  the  shouts  were  repeated 
he  recognized  the  voice  of  O'Tara,  who  now  came,  whip  in 
hand,  followed  by  hig  doga,  running  down  the  bank  to  him. 

"Oh  !  Harry  Ormond,  I've  brought  great  news  with  me  for  bH 
at  Corny  Castle ;  but  the  ladies  are  not  out  of  their  nests,  and 
King  Comy's  Lord  knows  bow  far  off.  Not  a  soul  or  body  to 
be  had  but  yoiu'salf  here,  by  good  luck,  and  you  shall  have  tbo 
first  of  the  news,  and  the  telling  of  it" 

"Tbank  you,"  said  Ormond;  "and  what  is  the  news?" 

"First  and  foremost,"  said  O'Tara,  "you  know  birdi  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  White  Connal,  though,  except  for  tbe 
cock-fighting,  I  never  relished  him,  was  mighty  fond  of  me,  and 
invited  me  down  to  Connal's-town,  where  I've  been  with  faim 
tliis  week — you  know  that  much,  I  conclude." 

Harry  owned  he  did  not. 

O'Tara  wondered  how  he  could  help  knowing  it.  "  But  so  it 
was;  we  had  a  great  cock-fight,  and  White  Connal,  who  knew 
none  of  my  tecrett  in  the  feeding  line,  was  bet  out  and  out,  and 
angry  enough  he  was  ;  end  then  I  offered  to  change  birdi  with 
him,  and  beat  him  with  his  own  Ginger  by  my  superiority  o' 
feeding,  which  he  scoffed  at,  hut  took  up  the  bet." 

Ormond  sighed  with  impatience  in  vain — be  was  forced  to 
submit,  and  to  go  through  the  whole  detail  of  the  cock-fight 
"  The  end  of  it  w.is,  that  White  Connal  was  wortted  by  his  own 
bird,  and  then  mad  angry  was  he.  So,  then,"  continued  OTar^ 
"  to  get  tlie  triumph  again  on  his  side,  one  way  or  another,  was 
the  thing.     1  had  tlie  advantage  of  him  in  doga,  too,  for  he  kept 
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no  hounds — you  know  he  ia  clo«e,  and  hoiinds  lead  to  a  geatle- 
Dianlike  expense ;  but  very  fine  lionei  he  had,  I'll  acknowledge, 
«nd,  Harry  Ormond,  you  can't  but  remember  that  one  which  be 
could  not  manage  the  day  be  wa>  out  riding  here  with  Miu 
Dora,  and  you  changed  with  him." 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  said  Ormond. 

"Ay,  and  he  has  got  reason  to  remember  it  now,  sure 
enough." 

"Has  he  had  a  fait!"  said  Ormond,  stopping. 

"  Walk  on,  can't  ye — keep  up,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  regular." 

"There  is  King  Corny  !"  exclaimed  Ormond,  who  juat  then 
law  him  come  in  view. 

"Come  on,  then,"  cried  O'Tara,  leaping  over  a  ditch  that  was 
between  them,  and  running  up  to  King  Corny.  "  Great  news 
for  you.  King  Corny,  I've  brought — your  lon-in^aw  elect,  White 
Connal,  is  off." 

"Off— how  t" 

"  Out  of  the  world  clean !  Poor  fellow,  broke  hii  neck  witb 
that  horse  he  could  never  manage — on  Sunday  last  I  left  him 
for  dead  Sunday  ntght~foUDd  him  dead  Monday  morning — 
came  off  itiaight  with  the  news  to  you." 

"  Dead  I"  repeated  Corny  and  Harry,  looking  at  one  another. 

"  Heaven  forbid  I"  said  Comy,  "  that  I  should " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I"  repeated  Harry  ;  "  but " 

"  But  good  morning  to  you  both,  then,"  said  O'Tara  :  "  shake 
bands  either  way,  and  I'll  condole  or  congratulate  to-morrow  as 
the  cose  may  be,  with  more  particulars  if  required." 

O'Tara  ran  off,  saying  he  would  be  back  again  soon  ;  but  be 
hadgreat  business  to  do.      "  I  told  the  father  last  night." 

"I  am  no  hypocrite,"  said  Comy.  "Rest  to  the  dead  and  all 
their  faults !  White  Connal  is  out  of  my  poor  Dora's  way,  and  I 
am  free  from  my  accursed  promise  !"  Then  clasping  hi»  hsnds, 
"Praised  be  Heaven  for  (Ao( .'—Heaven  is  too  good  to  me  ! — 
Oh,  my  child !  how  unworthy  White  Connal  of  her ! — ^Thank 
Heaven  on  my  knees,  with  my  whole  heart,  thank  Heaven  that 
I  am  not  forced  to  the  sacrifice  ! — My  child,  my  darling  Dora, 
ihe  is  free! — Harry  Ormond,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  free,"  cried 
O'Shane,  embracing  Harry  with   all  the   warmth  of  paternal 
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Ormaad  returned  that  embrace  with  equal  wannth,  and  with 
a  strong  sense  of  gratitude :  but  wa«  his  jojr  equal  to  O'Shane'sI 
What  were  his  feelings  at  this  moment  ?  They  were  in  such 
confusion,  such  contradiction,  he  could  scarcely  tell.  Before  he 
heard  of  White  Connal's  death,  at  the  time  when  he  was  throwing 
pebbles  i[ito  the  lake,  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  able 
to  save  Dora  from  being  sacrificed  to  that  odious  marriage  ;  he 
tliought,  that  if  he  were  not  bound  in  honour  to  his  benefactor, 
he  should  instantly  make  that  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  to 
Dora,  which  would  at  once  restore  her  to  health  and  happineas, 
and  fulfil  the  wishes  of  her  kind,  generous  father.  But  now, 
when  all  ohstaclei  leemed  to  vanish — when  his  nval  was  no 
more — ^nhen  his  benefactor  declared  his  joy  at  being  freed  from 
his  promise — when  he  was  embraced  as  O'Shane's  son,  he  did 
not  feel  joy :  be  was  surprised  to  find  it ;  but  he  could  not. 
Now  that  he  could  many  Dora,  now  that  her  father  expected 
that  he  should,  he  was  not  dear  that  he  wished  it  himself. 
Quick  as  obstacles  vanished,  objections  recurred :  faults  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  bo  strongly,  which  of  late  compassion  bad 
veiled  from  bis  Tiew,  reappeared ;  the  softness  of  manner,  the 
improvement  of  temper,  caused  by  love,  might  be  transient  as 
passion.  Then  her  coquetry — her  frivolity.  She  was  not  that 
superior  kind  of  woman  which  his  imagination  had  painted,  or 
which  his  judgment  could  approve  of  in  a  wife.  How  was  he  to 
explain  this  confusion  of  feeling  to  Corny  ?  Leaning  on  his  arm, 
he  walked  on  towards  the  house.  He  saw  Corny,  smiling  at  hia 
own  meditations,  was  settling  the  match,  and  anticipating  the 
joy  to  all  he  loved.     Harry  sighed,  and  was  painfully  silent. 

"  Shoot  across  like  an  arrow  to  the  house,"  cried  Corny, 
turning  suddenly  to  him,  and  giving  him  a  kind  push — "shoot 
off,  Harry,  and  bring  Dora  to  meet  me  like  lightning,  and  the 
poor  aunt,  too — 'twould  be  cruel  else !  But  what  stops  you,  aoD 
of  my  heart?" 

"  Stay !"  cried  Corny,  a  sudden  thought  striking  him,  whidi 
accounted  for  Harry  Ormond's  hesitation ;  "  Stop,  Harry ! 
You  are  right,  and  I  am  a  fool.  There  is  Black  Connal,  the 
twin-brother — oh,  mercy ! — agwnst  us  still.  May  be  Old  Con- 
nal will  keep  me  to  it  still — ai  he  couldn't,  no  more  than  I 
could,  foresee  that  when  I  promised  Dora  that  was  not  than' 


born,  it  would  be  twini — and  as  I  uid  son,  and  aurely  I  meant 
the  Mn  that  would  be  bom  then — and  twini  i»  all  ai  one  ai  one, 
they  My.  PFomiae  fetleriog  itilll  Bad  off  ai  ever,  may  be," 
laid  Comeliua.  Hii  whole  countenance  and  voice  changed  ;  he 
Mt  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  reited  hit  hands  on  hU  knees. 
"  What  shell  we  do  now,  Harry,  with  Black  Connal  t" 

"  He  may  be  a  very  different  man  from  White  Connal — i[i 
erery  respect,"  said  Ormond. 

O'Shane  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  interpreting  hit 
own  waji,  exclaimed,  "That's  right,  Harrjr — that  thought  is  like 
yourself,  and  the  very  thought  I  had  myself.  We  must  mako 
no  declarations  till  we  have  cleared  the  point  of  honour.  Not 
the  most  beautiful  angel  that  ever  took  wontan's  beautiful  fonn 
— and  that's  the  greatest  temptation  man  can  meet — could  tempt 
my  Harry  Ormond  [rom  the  straiglit  path  of  bononr  I" 

Harry  Ormond  stood  at  this  moment  abashed  by  praise  which 
be  did  not  quite  deserve.  "  Indeed,  at,"  said  he,  "  you  give  me 
loo  much  credit." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  too  much  credit ;  you  are  an  honourable 
young  man,  and  I  understand  you  through  and  through." 

That  was  more  tbaa  Harry  himself  did.  Corny  went  on  talk- 
ing to  himself  aloud,  "  Black  Connal  is  abroad  these  great  many 
years,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy — never  saw  him  since  a  ehild 
that  high — an  officer  he  is  in  the  Irish  brigade  now — black  eyes 
and  hair ;  that  was  why  they  called  him  Black  Connai — Captain 
Connal  now ;  and  I  heard  the  father  say  he  was  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  was  some  report  of  his  going  to  be  married,  if  I 
don't  mistake,"  cried  Corny,  turning  again  to  Harry,  pleasure 
rekindling  in  his  eye.  "  If  that  should  be  !  there's  hope  for  us 
still ;  but  I  see  you  are  right  not  to  yield  to  the  hope  till  we  are 
clear.  My  first  step,  in  honour,  no  doubt,  must  he  across  the 
lake  this  minute  to  the  father — ConDsI  of  Glynn;  but  the  boat 
is  on  the  other  side.  The  horn  is,  with  my  fishing-tackle,  Harry, 
down  yonder — run,  for  you  can  run — horn  the  boat,  or  if  the 
horn  be  not  there,  sign  to  the  boat  with  your  handkerchief — 
bring  it  up  here,  and  I  will  put  across  before  ten  minutes  shall  be 
over — my  horse  1  will  have  down  to  the  water's  edge  by  tbe  time 
you  have  got  the  boat  up — when  an  hoDonrable  tough  jab  is  to 
be  done,  the  sooner  the  better." 
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The  horae  wu  brought  to  the  water's  edge,  the  boat  came 
across.  Corny  and  his  hone  were  in  ;  and  Corny,  with  his  own 
hands  on  ihe  oar,  pushed  away  from  land  ;  then  calling  lo 
Harry,  he  bid  him  wait  on  the  shore  by  such  an  hour,  and  he 
■hould  have  the  first  news. 

"  Rest  on  your  oars,  you,  while  I  speak  to  Prince  Harry, 

"  That  you  may  know  all.  Harry,  sooner  than  I  can  tell  jon, 
if  all  be  safe,  or  as  we  wish  it,  see,  I'll  hoist  my  neckcloth,  ahilt, 
to  the  top  of  this  oar ;  if  not^  the  black  flag,  or  none  at  all,  shaU 
tell  you.     Say  nothing  tilt  then — God  bless  you,  boy  !" 

Harry  was  glad  that  he  had  these  orders,  for  he  knew  that  as 
soon  as  Mademoiselle  ihould  be  up,  and  hear  of  O'Tara'i  early 
Ttsit,  with  the  message  he  said  he  had  left  at  the  house  that  he 
brought  great  n£uti,  Mademoiselle  would  soon  sally  forth  to  leatn 
what  that  news  might  be.  In  this  conjecture  Ormond  was  not 
mistaken.  He  soon  heard  her  voice  "  Mort-Dieu  !-ing  "  at  the 
top  of  the  bank ;  he  ducked — he  dived — he  darted  through 
nettles  and  brambles,  and  escaped.  Seen  or  unseen  he  escaped, 
nor  stopped  his  flight  even  when  out  of  reach  of  the  danger. 
As  to  trusting  himself  to  meet  Dora's  eyes,  "'twas  what  he  dared 

He  hid,  and  wandered  up  and  down,  till  near  dinner-time.  At 
last,  O'Shane's  boat  was  seen  reluming — but  no  white  flag !  TTie 
boat  rowed  nearer  and  nearer,  and  reached  the  spot  where  Harry 
stood  motionless. 

"Ay,  my  poor  boy,  I  knew  I'd  find  you  so,"  said  O'Shane, 
as  he  got  ashore,  "There's  my  hand,  you  have  my  heart — I  wish 
I  had  another  hand  to  give  you — but  it's  all  over  with  us,  I 
fear.  Oh!  my  poor  Dora! — and  here  she  is  coming  down  the 
bank,  and  the  aunt  \ — Oh,  Dora !  you  have  reason  to  hate  me  I" 

"To  hate  you,  sir?  Impossiblei"  said  Onnond,  squeeiing 
his  hand  strongly,  as  be  felt. 

"Impossible! — true — for  her  to  hate,  who  Is  all  love  and 
loveliness! — impossible  too  for  yon,  Hatry  Ormond,  who  is  all 

"Bon  IMeu!"  cried  Mademoiselle,  who  was  now  within  ex- 
clamation distance.  "What  a  couriA  we' have  bad  after  you, 
gentlemen!  Ladies  looking  for  gentlemen! — C'ett  inoul!— 
What  is  it  all?  for  1  am  dying  with  curiosity. " 
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Without  anaweriiig  Mademoiaelle,  the  father,  and  Harry'i 
ejet,  at  the  game  moment,  were  fixed  on  one  who  nan  some 
Btepi  behind,  and  who  looked  as  if  dying  with  a  soner  pasaion. 
Harry  made  a  step  forward  to  offer  his  arm,  but  atopped  abort ; 
the  father  offered  his,  in  nilence. 

"  Can  nobody  apeak  Co  me  ? — Bien  poli !"  said  Mademoiselle. 

"  If  you  pleaw,  Mias  O'Faley,  ma'am,"  cried  a  hatleas  foot- 
man, who  had  ran  after  the  ladies  the  wrong  way  from  the 
hotue :  "  if  you  please,  ma'am,  will  the  send  up  dinner  now  V 

"  Oui,  qu'oii  serve  ! — -Yea,  she  will.  Lei  her  dish — by  that 
time  she  is  dished,  we  shall  be  in— -and  have  satisfied  our 
curiosity,  I  hope,"  added  she,  turning  to  her  brother-in-law. 

"  Let  us  dine  first,"  said  Cornelius,  "and  when  the  cloth  is 
removed,  and  the  waiting-eara  out  of  hearing,  tiroe  enough  to 
have  our  talk  to  ourselves." 

"  Bien  singnlier,  ces  Anglois  I"  muttered  Mademoiselle  to 
herself,  as  they  proceeded  to  the  house.  "  Here  is  a  jioung  man. 
Mid  the  moat  polite  of  the  ailent  company,  who  may  well  be  in 
some  haste  for  his  dinner;  for  to  my  knowledge,  he  is  without 
lli)  breakfast." 

Harry  bad  no  appetite  foe  dinner,  but  swallowed  as  much  as 
Mademoiselle  O'Faley  desired.  A  remarkably  silent  meal  it 
would  have  been,  but  for  her  happy  volubility,  equal  to  all 
occastoDS.  At  last  came  the  long  expected  words,  "  Take  away." 
When  all  was  taken  away,  and  all  were  gone,  but  those  who,  as 
O'Shone  said,  would  too  soon  wish  unheard  what  they  vfero 
dying  to  hear,  he  drew  his  daughter's  chair  close  to  him,  placed 
her  BO  as  "  to  save  her  btiiahei,"  and  began  his  story,  by  relating 
all  that  O'Tara  had  told. 

"  It  was  a  sudden  death — shocking!"  Mademoiselle  repeated 
■ereral  times;  but  both  she  and  Dora  recovered  from  the  shock, 
or  from  the  word  "shocking  1"  and  felt  the  delight  of  Dora's 
being  no  longer  a  sacrifice, 

AfUr  a  general  thanksgiving  having  been  offered  for  hei  escape 
from  the  frutor,  Mademoiselle,  in  transports,  was  going  on  to 
My  that  now  her  niece  waa  free  to  make  a  suitable  match,  and 
she  wa«  just  turning  to  wonder  that  Harry  Ormond  waa  not  that 
moment  at  her  mece's  feet;  and  Dora's  eyes,  raised  slowly 
toward*  him  and  suddenly  retracted,  abashed  and  perplexed 


HuTf  indeicribabif ;  when  Corny  continued  thus :  "Dora  is  not 
free,  nor  am  I  free  in  honour  yet,  nor  can  1  give  any  body 
freedom  of  tongue  or  heart  until  I  know  farther." 

VariouB  exclamations  of  surprise  and  Borrow  interrupted  him. 
"  Am  I  never,  never,  to  be  free  t"  cried  Dora :  "  Oh  !  am  not 
I  now  at  liberty!" 

"  Hear  me,  my  child,"  said  herfather;  "  I  feel  itas  you  do." 
"  And  what  IB  it  next — Qu'eit-ce  quec'est — this  new  obstacle? 
— What  can  it  be?"  said  Mademoiselle. 

The  father  then  stated  sorrovfalty,  that  Old  Connal  of  Glynn 
would  by  no  means  relinquiah  the  promise,  but  considered  it 
equally  bioding  for  the  twin  born  with  White  Conual,  considering 
both  twins  as  coming  under  the  promise  to  his  ion  that  was  to  be 
bom.  He  sud  he  would  write  immediately  Co  his  son,  who  was 
now  io  England. 

"  And  now  Cell  me  what  kind  of  a  person  is  this  new  pretender, 
thiB  Mr.  Black  Connal,"  cried  Mademoiselle. 

"Of  bim  we  know  nothing  as  yel,"  said  O'Shatie ;  "bat  I 
hope,  in  Heaven,  that  the  man  that  is  coming  is  as  different  from 
the  man  that's  gone  as  black  from  white." 

Harry  heard  Dora  breathe  quick  and  quicker,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  Then  we  shall  get  his  answer  to  the  father's  letter  in  eight 
days,  I  count,"  s^d  Mademoiselle  ;  "and  I  have  great  hopes  we 
shall  never  be  troubled  with  him  :  we  shall  know  if  he  will  come 
or  not,  in  eight  days," 

"  About  that  time,"  said  O'Sbane;  "but,  sister  O'Faley,  do 
not  nurse  ray  child  or  yourself  up  with  deceitful  hopes.  There's 
not  a  man  alive — not  a  Connal,  surely,  hearing  what  happiness 
he  is  heir  to,  but  would  come  flying  over  post-haste.  So  you  may 
expect  his  answer,  in  eight  days — Dora,  my  darling,  and  God 

grant  be  may  be " 

"  No  matter  what  he  is,  air — I'll  die  before  I  will  see  him," 
cried  Dora,  rising,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Ob,  my  child,  you  won't  die  ! — you  can't — from  me,  your 
fatherl"  Her  father  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  would  have 
drawn  her  to  him,  but  she  turned  her  face  from  him  ;  Horry  was 
on  the  other  side — her  eyes  met  bb,  and  ber  &ce  became  covered 
with  blushes. 
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"Open  th«  vriudoiT,  Hanrt"  laid  O'SHsne,  jiho  ttt-w  the  con- 
flict; "  open  the  irindow  ! — ira  all  want  it." 
Harry  opened  the  window,  and  hung  out  of  it  gasping  for 

"  She's  gone — the  sunt  haa  taken  her  off— it'i  over  for  this  fit," 
(aid  O'Shane.  "  Oh,  my  child,  I  muiC  go  through  with  it !  My 
boy,  I  honour  aa  1  love  you — I  have  a  greet  dekl  to  lay  about 
your  own  affairs,  Harry." 

"  My  affuira — oh  I  what  affkin  have  1 1    NcTer  think  of  me, 

"  I  will — but  can't  now — I  am  ipent  for  ihh  day — leBTe  out 
the  bottle  of  claret  for  Father  Job,  and  I'll  get  to  bed — I'll  lee 
nobody,  tell  Father  Job — I'm  gone  to  my  room." 

The  next  morning  O'Tara  came  to  breakfast.  Every  person 
had  a  different  queaCion  to  ask  him,  except  Dora,  who  was  silent. 
Corny  asked  what  kind  of  man  Black  Connal  was.  Mademoiaelle 
inquired  whether  he  was  moat  French  or  Engliih;  Ormond, 
whether  he  was  going  to  be  married. 

To  all  these  questions  O'Tara  pleaded  ignorance :  except  with 
respect  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  had  very  little  curiouty  or 
intelligence. 

A  ray  of  hope  again  darted  across  the  mind  of  Corny.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  a 
young  officer  in  the  French  brigade  would  be  well  contented  to 
be  heir  to  bia  brother's  fortune,  without  encumbering  himself 
with  an  Irish  wife,  taken  from  an  obscure  part  of  the  country. 
Corny,  therefore,  eagerly  inquired  fitora  0"r»ra  what  became  of 
White  Connal's  property.  OTara  answered,  that  the  common  cry 
of  tbe  country  waa,  that  all  White  Connal's  profitable  farms  were 
leasehold  property,  and  upon  his  own  life.  Poor  Comy's  hopes 
were  thus  frustrated  :  he  had  nothing  left  to  do  for  some  days  but  to 
pity  Harry  Ormond,  to  bear  with  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of 
Mademoiselle,  and  with  the  froward  sullenness  of  Dora,  till  some 
intelligence  should  arrive  respecting  the  new  claimant  to  her 
d^tined  band. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  FB«  days  afterwarda,  SheeUh,  bunting  into  Dora's  room,  ei- 
elumed,  "  Miss  Dora  t  MisaDara!  far  the  love  of  God,  they  are 
coming!  They're  coining  down  the  avenue,  powdering  alongl 
Black  Connal  bimaelf  fiaming  away,  with  one  in  a  gold  hat,  this 
hig,  galloping  after,  and  all  gold  over,  he  ia  entirely  I — Oh! 
what  will  hecome  of  us,  Master  Harry,  now  I  Oh  !  it  took  the 
sight  out  of  my  eyea  ! — And  yours  as  red  aa  ferrets,  dear! — Obi 
the  craiur.  But  come  to  the  window  and  look  out— -nobody  will 
mind — stretch  out  the  body,  and  I'll  hold  ye  fast,  never  feu*! — 
at  the  turn  of  the  big  wood  do  you  see  them  behind  the  trees, 
the  fir  dales,  glittering  and  flaming?     Do  you  see  them  at  allf" 

"Too  plainly,"  said  Dora,  sighing;  "  but  I  did  not  expect  he 
would  come  in  auch  a  grand  style.     I  wonder " 

"Oh!  so  do  I,  greatly — mostly  at  the  carriage.  Never  saw 
the  like  with  the  Connals,  so  grand — but  the  queer  thing " 

"Ah!  my  dear  Dore,  un  cabriolet!"  cried  Mademoiselle, 
entering  in  ecstacy.  "  Here  is  Monsieur  de  Connal  for  you  in  a 
French  cabriolet,  and  a  French  servant  riding  on  to  advertiieyou 
and  all.  Oh !  what  are  you  twisting  your  neck,  child  t  I  will 
have  no  toss  at  him  now — he  is  all  the  gentleman,  you  shall  see : 
so  let  me  set  you  all  to  rights  while  yonr  father  is  receive.  I 
would  not  have  him  see  you  auch  a  horrible  figure — not  present- 
able 1  you  look " 

"  I  do  not  care  how  1  look — the  worse  the  better,"  said  Dot*: 
"  I  wish  to  look  a  horrible  figure  to  him — to  Black  Connal." 

"Oh!  put  your  Black  Connals  out  of  your  head — that  is 
always  in  your  mouth :  I  tell  you  he  ia  call  M.  de  Connal.  Now 
did  1  not  hear  him  this  minute  announced  by  his  own  valet  f — 
Monsieur  de  Connal  presents  his  complimens — he  i>eg  permission 
to  present  himself — and  there  was  I,  luckily,  to  answer  foe 
your  father  in  French," 

"French I  sure  Black  Connsl's  Itish  bom!"  said  Sheelah: 
"that  much  1  know,  any  way." 

A  servant  knocked  at  the  door  with  King  Comy's  request  that 
the  ladies  would  come  down  stairs,  to  see,  as  the  footman  added 


to  hia  master's  message,  to  see  old  Mr.  Connal  and  the  Freneli 
gentleman. 

"  There.'  French,  I  told  you,"  said  Mademolielle,  "and  quite 
the  gentleman,  depend  upon  it,  my  dew — come  your  wayi," 

"  No  matter  what  he  is,"  stud  Dora,  "  I  ahall  not  go  down  t« 
ate  him ;  so  jou  had  better  go  by  yourself,  aunt" 

'*  Not  one  atep  J  Oh  I  that  would  be  the  height  of  impoliteue 
and  disobedience— you  could  not  do  that,  my  dear  Dore;  con- 
tider,  he  is  not  a  man  that  nobody  knows,  like  your  old  butor  of 
a  White  Connal.  Not  signify  bow  bad  you  treat  him — like  the 
dog ;  but  here  is  a  man  of  a  certain  quality,  who  knows  the  best 
people  in  Paris,  who  can  talk,  and  tell  every  where.  Oh  !  in 
conscience,  my  dear  Dore,  I  gbsll  not  Buffer  these  airs  with  a 

"  If  he  were  the  king  of  France,"  cried  Dora,  "if  he  were 
Alexander  the  Great  himself,  I  would  not  he  forced  to  see  the 
man,  or  marry  him  against  my  will  1" 

"  Marry !  Who  talk  of  marry  1  Not  come  to  that  yet ;  ten  to 
one  he  has  no  thought  of  you,  more  than  politenesi  require." 

"Oh!  as  to  that,"  s^d  Dora,  "aunt,  you  certainly  are  mis- 
taken there.  What  do  you  think  be  comes  over  to  Ireland, 
what  do  you  think  he  comes  here  for  V 

"  Hark !  then,"  said  Sheelah,  "  don't  I  hear  them  out  of  the 
window?  Faith!  there  they  are,  walking  and  talking  and 
laughing,  as  if  there  waa  nothing  at  all  in  iL" 

"Just  Heavens!  What  a  handsome  uniform!"  said  Miss 
O'Faley ;  "and  a  very  proper-looking  man,"  said  Sheelah. 
"Well,  who'd  have  thought  Black  Connal,  if  it's  him,  would 
ever  have  turned  out  so  line  a  presence  of  a  man  to  look  at  I" 

"  Very  cavalier,  indeed,  to  go  out  to  walk,  without  waiting  to 
see  us,"  said  Dora. 

"  Oh !   I  will  engage  it  waa  that  dear  father  of  yours  hoisted 

"  Hoisted  him  out !  Well,  aunt,  you  do  sometimes  apeak  the 
oddest  English,  But  I  do  think  it  strange  that  he  should  be  so 
very  much  at  his  eaae.  Look  at  him — hear  him — I  wonder 
what  he  is  saying — and  Harry  Ormond  ! — Give  me  my  bonnet, 
Sheelah — behind  you,  quick.     Aunt,  let  us  go  out  of  the  garden 
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door,  and  meet  them  out  vslking,  by  accident — that  ii  the  b«rt 
way — I  long  to  eee  how  lomebody  nil!  look." 

"  Very  good — now  you  look  all  life  and  epint — perfectly 
chsrining  !  Look  that  manner,  and  I'll  engage  he  nUl  fall  IB 
love  with  you." 

"  He  had  better  not,  I  can  tell  him,  un1ea>  he  ha«  a  particular 
pleasure  in  being  refused,"  said  Dora,  with  a  Iobb  of  her  head 
and  neck,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  glance  at  her  looking-glass,  a* 
she  passed  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

Dors  and  her  aunt  walked  out,  and  accidentally  met  the 
gentlemen  in  their  walk.  As  M-  de  Connal  approached,  he  gave 
them  full  leisure  to  form  their  opinions  aa  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  had  the  air  of  a  foreign  officer — easy,  fashionable, 
and  upon  uncommonly  good  terms  with  himself — couscious,  but 
with  no  vulgar  consciousness,  of  posaesaiug  b  fine  figure  and  a 
good  face  :  his  was  the  ur  of  a  French  coxcomb,  who  in  uncon- 
strained delight  was  rather  proud  to  display,  than  anxious  t» 
conceal,  his  perfect  self-satisfactiou.  Interrupting  his  conversa- 
tion only  when  he  came  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ladies,  he 
advanced  with  an  air^of  happy  conSdence  and  Parisian  gallantry, 
begging  that  Mr.  O'Shane  would  do  hiln  the  honour  and  pleft- 
suce  to  present  him.  After  a  how,  that  said  nothing,  to  Dora, 
he  addressed  his  conversation  entirely  to  her  aunt,  walking 
beside  Mademoiselle,  and  neither  approaching  nor  attemptJng  to 
speak  to  Dora  ;  he  did  not  advert  to  her  in  the  least,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  she  was  present.  This  quite  disconcerted  tbe 
young  lady's  whole  plan  of  proceedings — no  opportunity  was 
afforded  her  of  showing  disdain.  She  withdrew  her  arm  from 
her  aunt's,  though  Mademoiselle  held  it  as  fast  as  she  could — 
but  Dora  withdrew  it  resolutely,  and  falling  back  a  step  or  two, 
took  Harry  Ormond's  arm,  and  walked  with  him,  talking  with 
as  much  unconcern,  and  as  loudly  as  she  could,  to  mark  her 
indifference.  But  whether  she  talked  or  was  silent,  walked  on 
with  Harry  Onaond,  or  stayed  behind,  whispered  or  laughed 
aloud,  it  seemed  to  make  no  impression,  no  alteration  whatever 
in  Monsieur  de  Connal ;  he  went  on  conversing  with  Madfr- 
moiselle,  and  with  her  father,  alternately  in  French  and  EngtisL 
Id  Euglish  he  spoke  with  a  native  Irish  accent,  which  seemed 


to  have  been  preserred  from  childhood  ;  but  though  the  brogue 
v«a  itrong,  j(t  there  vrere  no  vulgar  expteasioni :  he  apoka 
good  English,  but  generally  with  romewhat  of  French  idiom. 
Whether  thii  iraa  from  habit  or  affectation  it  wa*  not  eaay  to 
decide.  It  eeemed  a<  if  the  peraon  who  was  ipeaking,  thought 
in  French,  and  translated  it  into  English  a*  he  went  on.  The 
peculiarity  of  manner  and  accent— for  there  wai  French  mixed 
with  the  Iriah — fixed  attention ;  and  betidea  Doia  woe  really 
curious  to  hear  what  he  was  saying,  for  he  wae  very  entertaining. 
Mademoiselle  was  in  raptures  while  he  talked  of  Paria  and 
VerBailles,  and  various  people  of  consequence  and  faafaion  *X  the 
court.  The  Dauphiness  ! — ahe  was  then  but  just  married — 
M;  de  Connal  had  seen  all  the  fStes  and  the  lireworka — but  the 
beautiful  Daupbineis  [ — In  anawering  a  question  of  Made- 
tnoiielle's  about  the  colour  of  her  hair,  he  for  the  first  time 
du>wed  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  Dora.  "  Nearly  the  colour, 
I  thiok,  of  that  young  lady's  hair,  as  well  as  one  can  judge  ;  but 
powder  prevents  the  possibility  of  judging  accurately." 

Dora  was  veied  to  see  that  ahe  was  considered  merely  as  a 
gtmny  lady .-  ahe  exerted  heraelf  to  take  a  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, but  Mr.  Connal  never  jomed  in  converaation  with  her — 
with  the  most  scrupulona  deference  he  stopped  abort  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  if  she  began  to  speak.  He  stood  aside, 
shrinking  into  himself  with  the  utmost  care,  if  she  waa  to  pass ; 
he  held  the  boughs  of  the  ahrubs  out  of  her  way,  but  continued 
his  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  all  the  time.  When  they 
came  in  from  their  walk,  the  same  sort  of  thing  went  on.  "  It 
really  is  very  extraordinary,"  thought  she  :  "  be  seema  as  if  he 
waa  spell-bound — obliged  by  his  notions  of  politeness  to  let  me 
pass  incognita." 

Mademoiselle  was  so  fully  engaged,  chattering  away,  that  she 
did  not  perceive  Dora's  mortification.  The  less  notice  Connal 
took  of  her,  the  more  Dora  wished  to  attract  his  attention;  not 
that  she  desired  to  please  him — no,  she  only  longed  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  refuaing  him.  For  this  purpose  the  offer  must  be 
made — and  it  was  not  at  all  clear  that  any  offer  would   be 

When  Che  ladies  went  to  dress  before  dinner.  Mademoiselle, 
while  she  waa  presiding  at  Dora's  toilette,  expressed  how  much 


she  vraa  delighted  vdth  M.  de  Connal,  and  Bsked  what  bei  niece 
thought  of  him  ?  Dora  replied  that  indeed  she  did  not  troable 
herself  to  think  of  him  at  all — that  ehe  thought  him  a  monstrous 
coxcomb-— and  that  she  wondered  what  could  bring  so  piv- 
digiously  line  a  gentleman  to  the  Black  Jalanda. 

"  Ask  your  own  sense  what  brought  him  here '.  or  aak  your 
own  looking-glaaa  what  shall  keep  him  here  J"  said  Misa  O'Faley. 
"  I  can  tell  you  he  thinks  you  very  handsome  already ;  and 
when  he  sees  you  dres« !" 

"  Really  !  he  does  me  honout ;  he  did  not  seem  as  if  he  had 
even  seen  me,  more  than  any  of  the  trees  in  the  wood,  or  the 
chain  in  the  room." 

"Chairs! — Oh,  now  you  fish  for  eon^imetul  But  I  shall  not 
tell  you  how  like  he  thinks  you,  if  you  were  mise  a  la  Franfoise, 
to  la  belle  Comtesse  de  Bamac." 

"  But  is  not  it  very  extraordinary,  he  absolutely  never  spoke 
to   lue,"  said  Dora:    "a  very  strange  manner  of  paying   his 

Mademoiselle  assured  Dora  "  that  this  was  owing  to  M.  de 
Connal's  French  habits.  The  young  ladies  in  Paris  passing  for 
nothing,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  society  till  they  are  married, 
the  gentlemen  have  no  intercourse  with  them,  uid  it  would  he 
conudered  as  a  breach  of  respect  due  to  a  young  lady  or  het 
mother,  to  address  much  conversation  to  ber.  And  you  know, 
my  dear  Dore,  their  marriages  are  all  make  up  by  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  friends — the  young  people  themselves  never 
speak,  never  know  nothing  at  all  about  each  one  another,  tiU 
the  contract  ia  sign :  in  fact,  the  young  lady  is  the  little  round 
what  you  call  cipher,  but  has  no  value  in  Rociiii  at  all,  till  the 
figure  of  de  husband  come  to  give  it  the  value." 

"  I  have  no  notion  of  being  a  cipher,"  said  Dora:  *'  I  am  not 
a  French  young  lady,  Monsieur  de  Connal." 

"Ah,  but  my  dear  Dore,  consider  what  is  de  French  wife! 
Ah  !  then  come  her  great  glory ;  then  she  reign  over  all  hearty 
and  is  in  full  liberty  to  dress,  to  go,  to  come,  to  do  what  she 

like,  with  her  own  carriage,  her  own  box  at  de  opera,  and 

You  listen  well,  and  I  shall  draw  all  that  out  for  you,  bom 
M.  de  Connal." 

Dora  languidly,  sullenly  begged  her  aunt  would  not  give  ha^ 
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self  the  troitble— she  had  no  curioaitj.  But  nevertheUis  she 
naked  several  questians  about  la  Comtesse  de  Baniac ;  and  all 
the  time  saying  ahe  did  not  in  tbe  least  care  what  he  thought  or 
said  of  her,  «he  dtev  from  her  aunt  every  syllable  that  M.  da 
Connal  had  uttered,  and  waa  secretly  mortified  and  aurprised  to 
find  he  had  said  bo  little.  She  could  uot  dreas  herself  to  her 
mind  to-day,  and  protesting  she  did  not  care  how  she  looked,  she 
resigned  herself  into  her  aunt'a  hands.  Whatever  he  might  think, 
she  should  take  caie  to  show  him  at  dinner  that  young  ladies  in 
tliii  country  were  not  ciphers. 

At  dinner,  however,  as  before,  all  Dora's  preconcerted  airs  of 
diadain  and  determination  to  show  that  she  was  MHnel>ody,  gave 
way,  (he  did  not  know  bow,  before  M.  de  Connal'seaay  aaiurance 
and  polite  indifference.  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  hia 
talents  for  conversation,  with  the  variety  of  aubjects  he  bod 
flowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  gave  him  advantages  with 
which  there  waa  no  poasibDity  of  contending. 

He  talked,  and  carved^a}!  life,  and  gaiety,  and  fashion  ;  he 
spoke  of  battles,  of  princes,  playa,  operas,  wine,  women,  cardinals, 
religion,  politics,  poetry,  and  tuikeya  atulled  with  trufflea — and 
Paris  for  ever! — Daali  on!  at  every  thing  1 — hit  or  misa — auro 
of  the  applause  of  Mademoiselle — and,  as  he  thought,  secure  of 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  company  of  natives,  from  k  6eaa- 
pire,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  to  the  hoy  who  waited,  or  who  did 
□ot  wait,  opposite  to  him,  but  who  stood  entranced  with  wonder 
«t  all  that  M.  de  C«nnat  said,  and  all  that  tie  did — even  to  the 
fathion  in  which  he  stowed  trusses  of  aalad  into  hia  mouth  with 
«  fork,  and  talked— through  it  all. 

And  Dora,  what  did  she  thinlf — she  thought  she  waa  very 
much  mortified  that  there  waa  room  for  her  to  say  bo  little.  The 
question  now  was  not  what  she  thought  of  M.  de  Connal,  but 
what  he  thought  of  her.  Afler  beginning  with  various  little 
mock  defences,  avertinga  of  the  head,  and  twiata  of  the  neck, 
of  the  shoulders  and  hips,  compound  motions  resolvable  into 
mauvaiie  honte  and  pride,  as  dinner  proceeded,  and  Monsieur  de 
Connal's  lucctii  waa  undoubted,  aheiilently  gave  up  her  resolu< 

Before  the  first  course  waa  over,  Connal  perceived  that  he  had 
her  eye  :  "  Before  tbe  second  is  over,"  thought  he,  "  I  shall  have 
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ber  em ;  and  b^  the  time  we  come  to  the  dessert,  1  thall  be  in  a 
ikir  way  for  the  heart." 

Though  he  seemed  to  have  talked  without  any  design,  except 
to  amuse  himself  and  the  companj  in  general,  jet  in  all  he  had 
■aid  there  had  been  a  prospective  view  to  hie  object.  He  chose 
his  means  well,  and  in  Mademoiselle  he  found,  at  once.  &  happj 
dupe  and  a  confederate.  Without  previous  conceit,  they  raised 
visions  of  Parisian  glory  which  were  to  prepare  the  young  lady's 
imagination  for  a  French  lover  or  a  French  husband.  M.  de 
ConnaL  was  well  aware  that  no  matter  who  touched  her  heart,  if 
he  could  pique  her  vanity. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  retired,  old  Mr.  Connal  began 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  intended  union  between  the 
families — Ormood  left  the  room,  and  Corny  suppressed  a  deep 
sigh.  M.  de  Connal  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  thai 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  of  his  going  to  be  married  in 
England :  he  confessed  that  such  a  thing  had  been  in  question — 
he  must  speak  with  delicacy — but  the  family  and  connexions  did 
not  suit  him  ;  he  had  a  strong  prejudice,  he  owned,  in  favour  of 
ancient  faroily— Irish  family;  he  had  always  wished  to  marry 
an  Irish  woman — for  that  reason  he  had  avoided  opportunities 
that  might  have  occurred  of  connecting  himself^  perhaps  advan- 
tageously, in  France;  he  was  really  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
an  alliance  with  (he  O'Shanes.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate 
for  him  than  the  friendship  which  had  aubsisted  betiveen  his 
father  and  Mr.  O'Shane. — And  the  promise? — Relinquish  it! 
— Oh  \  that,  he  assured  Mr.  O'Shane,  was  quite  imposwble, 
provided  the  young  lady  herself  should  not  make  a  decided 
objection  —  he  should  abide  by  her  decision— ~he  could  not 
possibly  think  of  pressing  his  suit,  if  there  should  appHar  any 
repugnance :  in  that  case,  he  should  be  infinitely  mortified — he 
should  be  absolutely  in  despair;  but  he  should  know  bow  to 
submit — cost  him  what  it  would  :  he  should  think,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  it  was  his  part  to  sacrifice  his  wishes,  to  what  the  young 
lady  might  conceive  to  be  far  her  happiness. 

He  added  a  profusion  of  compliments  on  the  young  lady's 
charms,  with  a  declaration  of  the  effect  they  had  already 
produced  on  his  heart 

This  was  all  said  with  a  sort  of  nonchalance,  which  Corny  did 


not  at  all  like,  But  Mademoiselle,  who  was  lummoned  to 
Comy's  private  council,  gave  it  aa  her  opinion,  that  M.  de 
Connal  waa  already  quite  in  love — quite  aa  niucb  at  a  French 
biieband  ever  was.  She  was  glad  that  her  brother-in-law  was 
bound  by  his  promise  to  a  gentleman  who  would  really  be  a 
proper  huaband  for  her  niece.  Mademoiaelle,  in  short,  saw 
every  thing  couirar  de  roK ;  and  she  urged,  that,  since  M.  de 
Connal  had  come  Co  Ireland  for  Che  express  purpose  of  forward- 
ing his  preseol  suit,  lie  ougbC  to  he  invited  to  sCay  at  Corny 
Castle,  that  he  might  endeavour  Co  make  himself  acceptable  to 
Dora. 

To  this  Corny  acceded.  He  left  Mademoiselle  to  make  the 
invitation;  for,  he  said,  she  understood  French  politeness,  and 
all  that,  better  than  be  did.  The  invitation  was  made  and 
accepted,  with  all  due  expressions  of  infinite  delight. 

"Well,  my  dear  Harry  Ormond,"  said  Corny,  the  first 
moment  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Harry  in  private, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  this  man  V ' 

"  What  Miss  O'Shane  Chinks  of  bim  is  the  question,"  said 
Harry,  with  some  embsrrassmenL 

"That's  true— ic  was  too  bard  Co  ask  you.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think  :  between  ourselves,  Black  Connal  is  beCter  than 
White,  inasmuch  as  a  puppy  is  betCer  Chan  a  brute.  We  aball 
■ee  whaC  Dora  will  say  or  think  soon — the  aunC  is  over  bead  and 
ears  already :  women  are  migbCy  apt  to  be  taken,  one  way  or 
other,  with  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb.  Vanity — vanity  I  but  still  I 
know — IsuspecC,  Dora  has  a  heart:  from  me,  I  hope,  she  has  a 
right  to  a  heart  But  I  will  say  no  more  till  I  see  which  way 
the  heart  turns  and  ttttUi,  after  all  the  little  tremblings  and 
vsrialioDS  :  when  it  points  steady,  '  shall  know  how  to  steer  mj' 
course.  J  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  but  I  won't  mention  it  to 
you,  Harry,  because  it  might  end  in  disappointment:  so  go  aS 
to  bed  and  to  sleep,  if  you  can  ;  you  have  had  a  bard  day  to  go 
through,  my  poor  honourable  Harry." 

And  poor  honoiursble  Harry  bad  many  hard  days  to  go 
through.  He  had  now  to  see  how  Dora's  mind  was  gradually 
worked  upon,  not  by  a  new  pasuon,  for  Mr.  Connal  never 
inspired  or  endeavoured  to  inspire  passion,  but  by  her  own  and 
her  aunt's  vanity.     Mademoiselle  with  constant  importunity 
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Bisailed  her:  and  though  Dora  saw  that  her  aant's  only  wish 
VB9  to  settle  in  Paris,  and  to  live  in  a  fine  hotel ;  and  though 
Dora  nas  persuaded,  that  for  this,  her  aunt  would  without  scruple 
■acrifice  her  hB.ppineB9  and  that  of  Harry  Oimond  ;  yet  she  wai 
so  dazzled  by  the  splendid  representation  of  a  Parisian  life,  ai 
not  to  see  very  distinclly  what  object  she  had  herself  in  view. 
Connal's  flattery,  too,  though  it  had  scarcely  any  pretence  to  the 
tone  of  truth  or  passion,  yet  contrasting  with  hii  previous  indi^ 
ference,  gratified  her.  She  was  sensible  that  he  was  not  attached 
to  her-HB  Harry  Ormond  was,  but  she  flattered  herself  that  she 
should  quite  turn  his  head  in  time.  She  tried  all  her  power  of 
charming  for  this  purpose,  at  first  chiefiy  with  the  intentloQ  of 
exciting  Harry's  jealousy,  and  forcing  him  to  break  hia  honour- 
able resolution.  Harry  continued  her  first  object  for  some  Lttle 
time,  but  soon  the  idea  of  piquing  him  was  merely  on  excuse  for 
coquetry.  She  imagined  that  she  could  recede  or  advance  with 
'her  new  admirer,  juit  as  she  thought  proper ;  but  she  was  mis- 
taken :  she  had  now  to  deal  with  a  man  practised  in  the  game ; 
he  might  let  her  appear  to  win,  but  not  for  nothing  would  he  let 
her  win  a  single  move  ;  yet  he  seemed  to  play  so  carelessly,  as 
not  in  the  least  to  alarm,  or  put  her  on  her  guard.  The  by- 
standers began  to  guess  how  the  game  would  terminate ;  it  wai 
a  game  in  which  the  whole  happiness  of  Dora's  life  was  at  stake, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  and  Ormond  could  not  look  on  with- 
out anxiety — and,  notwithstanding  his  outwardly  calm  appear- 
ance, witiiout  strong  conflicting  emotions. 

"  If,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  were  convinced  that  thia  man 
would  make  her  happy,  I  think  I  could  be  happy  myself."  But 
the  more  he  saw  of  Cunnal,  the  less  he  thought  him  likely  to 
make  Dora  happy;  unless,  indeed,  her  vanity  could  qnile 
extinguish  her  sensibility  :  then.  Monsieur  de  Connat  would  be 
just  the  husband  to  suit  her. 

Conna!  was  exactly  what  he  appeared  to  be — a  gay  young 
officer,  who  had  made  his  own  way  up  in  the  world — a  petit- 
maltre,  who  had  really  lived  in  good  company  at  Paris,  and  had 
made  himself  agreeable  to  women  of  rank  and  foKune.  He 
might,  perhaps,  as  he  said,  with  his  figure,  and  fashion,  and 
ns,  have  made  his  fortune  in  Paris  by  marriage,  had  ha 
i  to  look  about  him — but  a  sudden  run  of  ilL-fortuna  at 
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play  bad  obliged  him  to  quit  Paris  for  a  season.  It  was  neces- 
■arj  to  make  his  fortune  by  mairiage  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and  aa  expeditiously  aa  poaaible.  In  this  situation,  Dora,  with 
her  own  and  hec  aunt's  property,  waa,  as  lie  considered  it,  an 
odfer  not  to  be  raably  slighted ;  nor  yet  was  he  very  eager  about 
the  matter— if  he  failed  here,  he  should  aucceed  elsewhere.  This 
real  indifference  gave  him  advantages  with  Dora,  which  a  man 
of  feeling  vould  perhapa  never  have  obtained,  or  never  hare 
kepi.  Her  father,  though  he  believed  in  the  mutable  nature  of 
woman,  yet  could  scarcely  think  that  liis  daughter  Dora  was  of 
this  nature.  He  could  scarcely  conceive  that  her  passion  for 
Harry  Ormond— that  passion  which  had,  but  a  short  time  before, 
certainly  affected  her  spirits,  and  put  him  in  fear  for  her  health 
— could  have  been  conquered  by  a  coxcomb,  who  cared  very 
little  whether  he  conquered  or  not. 

How  was  this  possible  ?  Good  Corny  invented  many  solutiont 
of  the  problem  ;  he  fancied  one  hour  that  his  daughter  vras 
sacrificing  herself  from  duty  to  him,  or  complaisance  to  her 
aunt ;  the  next  hour,  he  settled,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
■he  was  piqued  by  Harry  Ormond's  not  showing  more  passion. 
King  Corny  was  resolved  to  know  distinctly  how  the  matter 
reaUy  was :  he  therefore  summoned  his  daughter  and  aunt  into 
hia  presence,  and  the  person  he  sent  to  summon  them  was  Harry 
Ormond. 

"  Come  back  with  them,  yourself,  Harry — I  shall  want  you 
also." 

Harry  returned  with  both  the  ladies.  By  the  countenance  of 
Cornelius  O'Shane,  they  all  three  augured  that  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  say,  and  they  stood  in  anxious  expectation.  He 
went  to  the  point  inlmediately. 

"  Dora,  I  know  it  is  the  custom  on  some  occasions  for  ladies 
never  to  tell  the  truth — therefore  I  shall  not  ask  any  question 
that  I  think  will  put  your  truth  to  the  test.  I  shall  tell  you  my 
mind,  and  leave  yon  to  judge  for  yourself.  Take  aa  long  or  as 
short  a  time  to  know  your  own  mind  as  you  please — only  know 
it  clearly,  and  tend  me  your  answer  by  your  aunt.  All  1  beg 
ii,  that  when  the  answer  shall  he  delivered  to  me,  this  young 
man  may  be  by.  Don't  interrupt  me,  Dora — I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  liim,"  sud  he,  keeping  hia  eye   upon  Dora's  face. 
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"  I  have  e  great  esteem,  aSectian,  love  for  him  :"  he  prODounced 
the  vordi  deliberately,  that  he  mighl  kb  the  effect  on  Dora  ;  but 
her  countenance  was  aa  undecided  aa  her  mind — no  judgment 
could  be  formed  from  its  changes. 

"I  wish  Harry  Ormond,"  continued  he,  "to  know  all  my 
conduct :  he  knowa  that,  long  ago,  I  made  a  foolish  promise  to 
give  my  daughter  to  a  man  I  knew  notJaag  about." 

Mademoiselle  waa  going  to  interrupt  but  Cornelius  O'Shane 
■ilenced  her. 

"  MademoiBelle — sister  OTaley,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
repair  that  folly — and  to  leave  you  at  liberty,  Dora,  to  follow  the 
choice  of  your  heart." 

He  paused,  and  again  itudied  her  countenance,  which  wai 
agitated. 

"  Her  choice  is  your  choice — her  father'a  choice  is  always  the 
choice  of  the  good  daughter,"  aaid  Mademoiselle. 

"  I  believe  she  is  a  good  daughler,  and  that  is  the  particular 
reason  I  am  determined  to  be  as  good  a  father  as  I  can  to  her." 

Dora  wept  in  silence — and  Mademoiselle,  a  good  deal  alarmed, 
wanted  to  remove  Harry  Ormond  out  of  the  youog  lady's  sight: 
she  requested  him  to  go  to  her  apartment  for  a  smelling-bottle  for 

"No,  DO,"  said  King  Corny,  "go  yourself,  aiiter  O'Faley,  if 
you  like  it,  but  I'll  not  let  Harry  Ormcmd  stir — he  is  my  witness 
present  Dora  is  not  fainting— if  you  would  only  let  her  alone, 
the  would  da  well,  Dora,  listen  to  me  :  if  you  don't  really  prefer 
this  Black  Connal  for  a  husband  to  all  other  men,  as  you  are  to 
swear  at  the  alt.ir  you  do,  if  you  marry  him " 

Dora  was  strongly  affected  by  the  solemn  manner  of  her 
father's  appeal  to  her. 

"  If,"  con^ued  her  father,  "  you  are  not  quite  clear,  my  dear 
child,  that  you  prefer  him  to  other  men,  do  not  marry  him,  I 
have  a  notion  I  can  bring  you  off  without  breaking  my  word: 
listen.  I  would  willingly  give  half  my  fortune  In  secure  your 
happiness,  my  darling.  If  I  do  not  mistake  bin),  Mr.  Conns] 
would,  for  a  leas  sum,  give  me  back  my  promise,  and  give  you 
up  altogether,  my  dear  Dora. 

Dora's  tears  stopped.  Mademoiselle's  exclamations  ponred 
forth,  and  they  both  declared  they  were  certain  that  Mr.  Connal 
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would  not,  for  any  thing  upon  earth  that  could  be  offered  to  him, 
give  up  the  match. 

Corny  said  he  wu  willing  to  make  the  trial,  if  they  pleased. 
Mademoiselle  aeemed  to  heaitale  ;  hut  Dora  eagerly  accepted  tha 
propoBa.1,  thanked  her  father  for  Us  kindneai,  and  declared  that 
she  should  be  happy  to  have,  and  to  abide  hy,  this  test  of  Mr. 
CoanBl's  love.  If  he  were  so  base  aa  to  prefer  half  her  forluna 
to  herself,  she  should,  she  said,  think  herself  happy  in  having 
escaped  from  auch  a  traitor. 

Dora's  pride  was  wakened,  and  ahe  now  spoke  in  a  high  tone  : 
she  always,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  weaknesses,  had  an  ambition 
to  show  spirit 

"  I  will  put  the  teat  to  him  myself,  within  this  hour,"  laid 
Corny  ;  "  and  before  you  go  to  bed  this  night,  when  Che  clock 
strikes  twelve,  all  three  of  you  be  on  this  spot,  and  I  will  give 
you  hia  answer.  But  stay,  Harry  Ormond,  we  have  not  had  your 
opinion— would  you  advise  me  to  make  this  trial?" 

"Certainly,  sir," 

"  But  if  I  should  lose  half  of  Dora's  fortune  t" 

"  Ton  would  think  it  well  bestowed,  I  am  sure,  sir,  in  securing 
her  from  an  unhappy  marriage." 

"  But  then  she  might  not,  perhaps,  so  easily  And  another  lover 
with  half  B  fortune — that  might  make  a  difference,  hey,  Harry?" 

"  Impossible,  I  should  think,  sir,  that  it  could  make  the  least 
difference  in  tfae  affection  of  any  one  who  really — who  was  really 
worthy  of  Miss  O'Shane." 

The  agitation  into  which  Harry  Ormond  waa  thrown,  flattered 
and  touched  Dora  for  themoment;  her  aunt  hurried  her  out  of 
the  room. 

Cornelius  O'Shanerang,  and  inquired  where  Mr.  Connal  wasT 
In  his  own  apartment,  writing  letters,  hia  servant  believed. 
O'Shane  sent  to  beg  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Dora,  Mademoiselle,  and  Ormond,  were  all 
in  the  study,  puoetually  as  the  clock  was  striking. 

"Well,  what  is  M.  de  Connal's  answer  t"  cried  Mademoiselle. 
"If  he  hesitate,  my  dear  Dote,  give  him  up  dat  minute." 
'  "Undoubtedly,"  said  Dora ;  "  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  do 
otherwise.     What's  his  answer,  father  t" 

"  Hia  answer,  my  dear  child,  has  proved  that  you  knew  him 


better  than  I  did — lie  aoomi  the  offer  of  half  your  fortmie — for 
your  Thole  fortune  he  vould  not  give  you  up." 

"  I  thought  so,"  cried  Dora,  triumphantly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  echoed  Mademoiselle. 

"  I  did  him  injustice,"  cried  Orniond.  "  I  am  glad  that  H. 
de  Connal  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  you,  Dora,  siuce  you 
really  approve  of  him — you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  next 
to  your  father,  who  wishes  your  happiness  more  sincerely  than  I 
do." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"There's  a  heart  for  you  I"  said  Corny, 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Mademoiselle:  "he  has  no  pasuon  in 
hfan." 

"  1  give  you  joy,  Dora,"  said  her  father.  "  I  own  I  misjudged 
the  man — on  account  of  hia  being  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb.  But  if 
you  can  put  up  with  that,  so  will  I — when  I  have  done  a  man 
injustice,  I  will  make  it  up  to  him  every  way  I  can.  Now  let 
him,  he  has  my  consent,  be  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  ever  wore  red 
heels.  Ill  put  up  with  it  all,  aince  he  realty  loves  my  child.  I 
did  not  think  he  would  have  stood  the  test." 

Nor  would  he,  had  not  he  beeo  properly  prepared  by  Made- 
moiselle— she  had,  before  M.  de  Connal  went  to  Corny,  sent  him 
a  little  billet,  which  told  him  the  teat  that  would  he  proposed, 
and  thus  prevented  all  possibility  of  her  dear  niece's  being  disap- 
pcHOted  in  her  lover  or  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Vain  of  showing  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  jeelou^ 
Connal   talked   to  Ormond  in  the  freest  manner   imaginaUe, 

touching  with  indifference  even  on  the  very  subject  which 
Oimond,  fVom  feelings  of  delicacy  and  honour,  had  anxiously 
avoided.  Connal  aeeioed  to  be  perfectly  aware  how  matters  had 
stood  before  his  arrival  between  Dora  and  our  young  hero.  "  It 
was  all  very  well,"  he  said,  "quite  natural^ — in  the 
course  of  things — impossible  it  should  have  been  other 
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yotmg  woman,  who  MW  no  one  el«e,  muBt  Inevitably  fall  in  love 
with  the  first  agreeable  young  man  who  made  love  to  her,  or  who 
did  not  make  love  to  her— it  was  quite  equal  to  him  which.  He 
had  heard  wonders  from  his  father-in-law  elect  on  that  Uat  topic, 
and  he  was  willing  to  oblige  him,  OTBiiyotber  gentleman  or  lady, 
by  believing  miracles." 

Ormond,  extremely  embarrasied  by  the  want  of  delicacy  and 
feeling  with  wliich  this  polished  coicomb  spoke,  had,  however, 
uifficient  presence  of  mind  to  avoid,  either  by  word  or  look, 
making  any  particular  application  of  what  nras  said. 

"  You  have  really  prodigious  ptBaeuce  of  mind,  and  dincrttion, 
and  tatl,  for  a  young  man  who  has,  I  presume,  had  so  little 
practice  in  these  Bfiklrs,"  said  Connal ;  "but  don't  constrain 
joUTBvlf  longer.  I  speak  frankly  to  take  off  all  embarrassment 
on  your  part — you  see  there  exists  none  on  mine— never,  for  a 
moment:  no,  how  can  it  possibly  signify,"  continued  he,  "  to 
any  man  of  common  sense,  who,  or  what  a  woman  liked  before 
she  saw  him?  You  don't  think  a  man,  who  has  seen  any  thing 
of  the  world,  would  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether  he  was, 
or  was  not,  the  first  love  of  the  woman  he  is  going  to  marry.  To 
tnany — observe  the  emphasis  —  distinguish — distinguish,  and 
seriously  let  us  calculate." 

Ormond  gave  no  interruption  to  hii  calculations,  and  the 
petit-mattre,  in  a  tone  of  philosophic  fatuity,  asked,  "Of  ths 
numbers  of  your  English  or  Irish  wives — all  excellent — how 
many,  I  pray  you,  do  you  calculate  are  now  married  to  the  man 
they  fintfeU  in  love  aith,  as  they  call  it?  My  good  sir,  not  five 
per  cent.,  depend  on  it.  The  thing  is  morally  impossible, 
unless  girls  are  married  out  of  a  convent,  as  with  us  in  France, 
and  very  difficult  even  then ;  and  after  all,  what  are  the  French 
husbands  (he  better  for  itf  I  understand  English  husbands 
think  themselves  best  off.  I  don't  pretend  to  judge ;  but  they 
seem  to  prefer  what  they  call  domestic  happiness  to  the  French 
tifrit  de  tociiU.  Slill,  this  may  be  prejudice  of  education — of 
country  :  each  nation  has  its  taste.  Every  thing  is  for  the  best 
in  this  world,  for  people  who  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  it 
You  would  not  think,  to  look  at  me,  1  was  so  philosophic :  but 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  military  career  I  have  thought — thought 
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pTofbandly.  Every  bodj  in  France  thmii  now,"  taid  M.  it 
ContiBl,  taking  ■  pinch  of  muff  with  a  very  pensive  air. 

"£wry  body  in  France  Ainii  now  I"  repeated  Ormond. 

"  Every  man  of  a  certain  rank,  that  u  to  lay." 

"That  ia  to  laj,  of  your  rank,"  utid  Onnond. 

"Nay,  1  don't  give  myaelf  ai  an  example;  but — you  m^ 
judge — 1  own  I  am  surprised  to  find  myself  philosophiong  hers 
in  the  Black  Islands — but  one  philosophizes  every  where." 

"  And  you  would  have  more  time  for  it  here,  1  should  tnippoas, 
than  in  Paris  f " 

"  Time,  my  dear  sir — no  luch  thing  1  Time  is  merely  in 
idea;  but  Tait-toi  Jean  Jaequal  Tait^oi  Cmtdillaet  To 
resume  the  chain  of  our  reasoning — lave  and  mu-riage — I  say  it 
all  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  France  and  in  these  coud- 
tries— after  all.  There  u  mote  gallantry,  perhapa,  before  marriage 
in  England,  more  after  marriage  in  France — which  has  (hs 
better  bargain?  I  don't  pretend  to  decide.  Philosophic  doubt 
for  me,  especially  in  cawa  where  'tii  not  worth  while  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  I  see  I  astonish  yon,  Mr.  Ormond." 

"  Tou  do,  indeed,"  said  Ormond,  ingenuously. 

"  I  give  you  joy — I  envy  you,"  raid  M.  de  Connal,  sighing. 
"After  a  certain  age,  if  one  lives  in  the  world,  one  can't  be 
astonished — that's  a  lost  pleasnre." 

"To  me  who  have  lived  out  of  the  world  it  is  a  pleasure,  <s 
rather  a  sensatiDn — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  call  it  a 
pleaiure — that  is   not  likely  to  be   soon  exhausted,"  said  Or- 

"  A  sensation  J  and  yoa  are  not  auie  whether  you  should  call 
it  a  pleasure.     Do  you  know  youVe  a  genius  for  metaphysics  t" 

"11"  exclaimed  Onnond. 

"Ah I  now  I  have  astoniahed  yon  again.  Good!  whether 
pleasurable  or  not,  trust  me,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  a  young 
man  as  to  be  well  astonished.  Astonishment  I  conceive  to  be  a 
sort  of  mental  electric  shock — electric  fire  ;  it  opens  at  once  and 
enlightens  the  understanding ;  and  really  you  have  aa  under- 
etandtng  so  well  worth  enlightening — I  do  assure  you,  diat  your 
natural  acuteness  will,  whenever  and  wherever  you  appear,  make 
you  m  tonmt  marqamt." 
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"  Ob !  spare  me,  Mr.  Connal,"  said  OrmoDd.  "  I  Am  not 
lufd  to  French  compliment." 

"  No,  upon  ray  honoar,  without  compliment^  in  all  Engli«h 
bonhommit,"  (layiDg  his  hand  upon  his  heart) — "upon  the 
honour  of  h  gAitleman,  ;our  remaiiit  have  sometinus  perfectly 
aatouisbed  me." 

"  Really  !"  said  Ormond ;  "  but  I  thought  you  bad  lived  so 
mnchin  the  world,  you  could  not  be  aitoniahed." 

"  I  thought  »o,  I  own,"  said  Connal ;  "  but  it  was  reserved  for 
M.  Ormoud  to  convince  me  of  my  mistake,  to  revive  aa  old 
pleasure — more  difficult  still  than  to  invent  a  new  one!  In 
recompense  I  hope  I  give  you  some  new  ideas — just  throw  out 
opinions  for  you.  Accept — reject — reject  now — accept  an  hour, 
a  year  hence,  perhaps — just  as  it  strikes — merely  materials  for 
thinking,  I  give  you." 

"Thank  you, "  said  Onnond  j  " and  be  aisured  they  are  not 
lost  upon  me.  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  to  think  of 
seriously." 

"Seriouilgl — no;  that's  your  fault,  your  national  fault 
Permit  lue  :  what  you  want  chiefly  in  conversation — in  every 
thing,  ia  a  certain  degree  of — of — you  have  no  English  word — 
Ugiliitii." 

"L^ertii,  perhaps  you  mean,"  said  Ormond. 

"Precisely.  I  forgot  you  understood  French  so  well.  Ligereti 
— untranslatable ! — You  seire  my  idea." 

He  leA  Ormond,  as  he  fancied,  in  admiration  of  the  man  who, 
in  bis  own  opinion,  possessed  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
the  art  of  pleasing,  and  the  science  of  happiness. 

M.  de  Connal's  conversation  and  example  might  have  produced 
a  great  efTectonthemindof  a  youtbof  Onnond's  strong  passions, 
lively  imagination,  and  total  ignorance  of  tbe  world,  if  he  had 
met  this  brilliant  officer  in  different  society.  Had  he  seen 
Connal  only  aa  a  man  shining  in  company,  or  considered  him 
merely  as  a  companion,  be  must  have  been  dazzled  by  his  fashion, 
charmed  by  his  gaiety,  and  impoied  upon  by  bis  decisive  tone. 

Had  such  a  vision  lighted  on  the  Black  Islands,  and  appeared 
to  our  hero  suddenly,  in  any  other  circumstances  but  those  in 
which  it  did  appear,  it  might  have  strock  and  overawed  him  ; 
and  without  inquiring  "  whether  from  heaven  or  bell,"  he  might 
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have  followed  wherever  it  led  or  pointed  tbe  way.  But  in  the 
farm  of  a,  triumphanl  rival — without  delicacy,  without  feeling, 
neither  deserving  nor  loving  the  woman  he  hail  won — not  likely 
to  male  Dora  happy — atmoBt  certain  to  make  her  father  mise- 
rable— there  was  no  danger  that  Blacic  Connal  could  ever  obtBiu 
any  ascendancy  over  Ormond  ;  on  the  contrary,  Connal  wai 
luefiil  in  forming  our  hero's  character.  The  electric  shock  of 
aatoniahment  did  operate  in  a  salutary  manner  in  opening  Harry's 
understanding:  th«  materials  for  thinking  were  not  llirown 
away  :  he  did  think — even  In  the  Black  Islands ;  and  in  judging 
of  Connal's  character,  he  made  continual  progress  Id  forming 
his  own :  he  had  motive  for  exercising  his  judgment — he  was 
anxious  to  study  the  man's  character  on  Dora's  account. 

Seeing  his  unpolished  friend,  old  Corny,  and  this  fintshed 
young  man  of  the  world,  in  daily  contrast,  Ormond  had  occa- 
uon  to  compare  the  real  and  the  factitious,  both  in  matter  and 
manner :  he  distinguiahed,  and  felt  often  acutely,  the  difference 
between  that  politeness  of  the  heart,  which  respects  end  sympa- 
thizes with  Che  feelings  of  others,  and  that  conventional  polite- 
nesa,  which  is  shown  merely  to  gratjfy  tbe  vanity  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  displayed.  In  the  same  way  he  soon  discriminated, 
in  conversation,  between  Comy's  power  of  original  thinking,  and 
M.  de  Coimal's  knack  of  throwing  old  thoughts  into  new  worda; 
between  the  power  of  answering  an  argiunent,  and  the  art  of 
evading  it  by  a  repartee.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  comparing 
different  ideas  of  happiness  and  modes  of  life,  that  our  young 
hero's  mind  waa  enlarged  by  Connal's  conversation — whilst  the 
comparison  he  aecretly  made  between  this  polished  gentleman's 
principles  and  his  own,  was  always  more  satisfactory  to  hia  pride 
of  virtue,  than  Connal's  vanity  could  have  conceived  to  he  possible- 
One  day  aome  conversation  pasaed  between  Connal  and  U* 
father-iTi-lau!  elect,  as  he  now  always  called  him,  upon  his  future 
plans  of  life. 

Good  Corny  said  be  did  not  know  how  to  hope  that,  during 
the  few  years  he  had  to  live,  Connal  would  not  think  of  taking 
his  daughter  from  him  Co  Paris,  as,  from  some  words  that  had 
dropped  from  Mademoiselle,  he  had  reason  to  fear. 

"  No,"  Connal  taid,  "  he  had  formed  no  such  cruel  intention : 
the  Irish  half  of  Mademoiselle  must  have   hluudeted  on  this 


oeeation.  He  irould  do  his  utmost,  if  he  could  with  bononT,  to 
retire  from  the  Berrice;  nnleaa  the  lervice  imperiously  called 
him  away,  he  should  leltle  in  Iieland :  he  should  make  it  a 
point  even,  independently  of  his  duty  to  hia  own  father,  not  to 
take  Miss  O'Shaue  from  hei  country  and  her  friends." 

The  father,  open-hearted  and  generous  Mm«elf,  was  fond  to 
belieTe  what  he  wished  :  and  confiding  in  these  pTomisei,  the 
old  man  forgave  all  that  he  did  not  otherwise  approve  of  in  his 
ftlture  son-in-law,  and  thanked  him  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
still  repeating,  as  liis  natural  peuetration  remonstrated  against 
his  credulity,  "  But  I  could  hardly  have  believed  this  from  such 
a  young  man  as  you.  Captain  Connal.  Indeed,  how  you  could 
ever  bring  yourself  to  think  of  settling  in  retiremeut  is  wonder- 
fid  to  me ;    but  love  does  mighty  things,  brings  about  great 

French  commonplace*  of  sentiment  upon  love,  and  compli- 
roenta  on  Dora's  charms  and  his  own  senubility,  were  poured 
out  by  Connal,  and  the  father  left  the  room  satisfied. 

Connal  Chen,  throwing  himself  hack  in  his  chair,  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  turning  to  Ormond,  the  only  perion  in  the  room, 
Mid,  "  Could  you  have  conceived  this  7" 

"Conceived  what,  sir?"  said  Ormond. 

"  Conceived  thii  King  Comy'a  capacity  for  belief?  What  .'— 
believe  that  I  will  settle  in  his  Black  Islands! — 1 '. — As  well  believe 
me  to  be  half  marble,  half  man,  like  Ikt  unfortunale  in  the  Black 
Islands  of  the  Arabian  Tales.  Settle  in  the  Black  Islands ! — 
No :  could  you  conceive  a  man  on  earth  could  he  found  bo 
simple  as  to  credit  such  a  thing?" 

"  Here  is  another  man  on  earth  who  was  simple  enough  to 
believe  it,"  said  Ormond,  "  and  to  give  you  credit  for  it." 

"  You !"  cried  Connal — "  Thai's  too  much  ! — Impossible  I" 

"  But  when  you  said  it — when  I  heard  you  promise  it  to 
Mr.  O'Shane " 

"Oh,  mercyl  —  Don't  kill  me  with  laughing!"  said  he, 
laughing  affectedly  :  "  Oh !  that  face  of  youn — there  is  no 
standing  it.  You  heard  me  frwnite — and  the  accent  on  promue. 
Why,  even  women,  now-a-days,  don't  lay  such  an  emphasis 
OB  apromiie." 

"That,  I  suppose,  depends  on  who  gives  it."  said  Ormoud. 


"  Rather  on  who  reeeivei  it,"  uud  Connal :  "  but  look  here, 
you  who  nnderetaud  the  doctrine  of  promise*,  tell  me  what  a 
poor  conacientioiu  man  miut  do  who  has  two  pulling  him 
different  ways?" 

"A  conecienCiaiis  man  cannot  have  given  two  diametricallj 
Oppoaile  promiaea." 

"  Diametric^ly  I — Thank  you  for  that  word — it  juBt  uivn  my 
lost  conscience.  Commend  me  always  to  an  epithet  in  the  last 
resource  for  giving  one  latitude  of  conecience  in  tlieae  nice  cwm 
— I  hare  not  given  two  diametrically  opposite — no,  I  have  onlj 
given  four  that  cross  one  another.  One  to  your  King  Corny ; 
another  to  my  angel,  Dora;  another  to  the  dear  aunt;  and  a 
fourth  to  my  dearer  self.  First  promise  to  King  Corny,  to  settle 
in  the  Black  leltuida  j  a  gtatuitous  promise,  signifying  nothiag — 
read  Burlamaqui :  second  promise  to  Mademoiselle,  to  go  and  ' 
live  with  her  at  Paris ;  viHa  her — on  the  face  of  it  absurd  I  a 
promise  extorted  too  under  fear  of  my  life,  of  immediate  peril  of 
being  talked  to  death — see  Vatel  on  extorted  promises — void: 
third  promise  to  my  angel,  Doio,  to  live  wherever  she  pleaiea ; 
but  that's  a  lover's  promise,  made  tu  he  broken — see  Love'i 
Calendar,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  bookmen's  authority,  I  don't 
doubt  that,  under  the  head  of  promises  made  when  a  man  is'  not 
'in  his  right  senses,  some  of  those  learned  fellows  in  wigs  would 
bring  me  off  lotn  tt  lattf;  but  now  for  niy  fourth  promise — I 
am  a  man  of  honour — when  I  make  a  promise  intending  to  keep 
it,  no  man  so  scrupulous;  all  promises  made  to  myself  coom 
under  this  head  ;  and  1  have  promised  myself  to  live,  and  make 
my  wife  live,  wherever  I  please,  or  not  to  live  with  her  st  all. 
This  promise  I  shall  hold  sacred.  Oblige  me  with  a  amile, 
Mr.  Ormond — a  smile  of  approbation." 

"  Excuse   me,   Mr.  Connal,   that '  is   impossible — I   am   sid- 

"  So  am  I,  and  sincerely  you  are  too  romantic.  See  thing*  u 
they  are,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  1  beseech  yotu" 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  worid,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,"  cried 
Ormond. 

"Thank  your  God  for  what  you  please,"  said  Connal;  "but 
in  disdaining  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will  not,  I  b^e, 
refuse  to  let  me  think  you  a  man  of  common  sense." 
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"  TliinV  vhat  you  please  of  me,"  atdd  Ormond,  rather  hangb  tily ; 
"  what  I  think  of  my celf  U  the  chief  point  with  me." 

"  You  will  lose  this  little  bniiquerie  of  maniier,"  said  Connal, 
"  when  you  have  mixed  more  with  mankind.  Providentiall;, 
we  are  all  made  dependent  on  one  another'*  good  opinion.  Eren 
I,  you  see,  cannot  live  without  youFs." 

Whether  from  vanity,  from  the  habit  of  wishing  to  chann 
every  body  in  every  house  he  entered,  especially  any  one  who 
made  resistance;  or  whether  he  was  piqued  and  amused  with 
Onnond's  frank  and  natural  character,  and  determined  to  see  how 
far  he  could  urge  him,  Connal  went  on,  though  our  young  hero 
gave  him  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  should  win  his  good 

"Candidly,"  said  he,  "put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  moment : 
I  was  in  England,  following  my  own  projects ;  I  was  not  in  love 
with  the  girl  as  you— well,  pardon — as  anybody  might  have  been 
— but  I  was  at  a  distance,  that  makes  all  the  difference :  I  am  sent 
for  over  by  two  fathers,  and  I  am  told  that  in  consequence  of  my 
good  or  evil  fortune  in  being  horn  a  twin,  and  of  aooie  incon- 
ceivable promise  between  two  Irish  fathers  over  a  punch-bowl,  I 
am  to  have  the  refusal,  I  should  rather  say  the  acceptance,  of  a 
very  pretty  girl  with  a  very  pretty  fortime.  Now,  except  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  overture  reached  me,  it  could  not  have 
been  listened  to  for  a  moment  by  such  a  man  as  1  am." 

"  InsuSerable  coxcomb,"  said  Ormond  to  himself. 

"  But,  to  answer  a  question,  which  I  omitted  to  answer  just 
now  to  my  father-in-law, — what  could  induce  me  to  come  over 
and  think  of  settling  in  the  Black  Islands?  I  answer— for  I  am 
determined  to  win  your  confidence  by  my  candour — I  answer  iu 
one  word,  un  UAiriJ~a  billiard-table.  To  tell  you  all,  1  con- 
fess  " 

"  Confess  nothing,  I  beg,  Mr.  Connal,  to  me,  that  you  do  not 
wisfa  to  be  known  to  Mr.  O'Shane  :  I  am  his  friend — he  is  my 
benefactor." 

"  You  would  not  repeat — you  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
honour." 

"  I  am ;  and  as  such  I  desire,  on  this  occasion,  not  to  hear 
what  I  ought  neither  to  repeat  nor  to  keep  secret.  It  is  my  duty 
tiot  to  leave  my  benefactor  in  the  dark  as  to  any  point." 
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"Oh!  come — come,"  interrupted  Connat,  "  we  had  better  not 
tale  it  on  this  seriou«  tone,  lest,  if  we  bepo  to  talk  of  duty,  we 
should  presently  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  run  one  another 
through  the  body,  which  would  be  no  pleasure." 

"  No  pleasure,"  saidOrmoiid  ;  "  butifil  became  a  duty,  Ihope, 
on  all  occasions,  I  should  be  able  to  do  whatever  I  thought  a 
duty.  Therefore  to  avoid  atiy  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Conns), 
let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  honour  me  farther  with  your  confi- 
dence. I  cannot  undertake  to  be  the  confidant  of  any  one,  of 
whom  I  have  never  professed  myself  to  be  the  friend." 

"  Ck  Biifiit,"  Bud  Connal,  lightly.  "  We  uuderatand  one 
another  now  perfectly — you  shall  in  future  play  the  part  of 
prince,  and  not  of  confidant.  Pardon  me,  I  forgot  your  highnesa'a 
pretensions  )"  so  saying,  he  gaily  turned  on  bis  heel,  and  left  the 

From  this  time  forward  little  conversation  passed  between 
Mr.  Connal  and  Ormond — little  indeed  between  Ormond  and 
Dora.  With  Mademoiselle,  Ormond  hod  long  ceased  to  be  a 
favourite,  and  even  her  loquacity  now  seldom  addressed  itself  to 
him.  He  was  in  a  painful  situation  ; — he  spent  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  could  at  the  farm  his  friend  had  given  him.  As  bood 
ai  O'Shane  found  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  of  Black 
Connal'*  intended  marriage  in  England,  that  he  claimed  in 
earnest  his  promise  of  his  daughter,  and  that  Dora  herself  in- 
clined to  the  new  love,  hia  kind  heart  felt  for  poor  Harry. 

Though  be  did  not  know  all  that  had  passed,  yet  he  saw  the 
awkwardness  and  difficulty  of  Ormond's  present  situation,  and, 
whatever  It  might  cost  him  to  part  with  his  young  friend,  with 
his  adopted  son.  Corny  determined  not  to  detain  him  longer. 

"  Harry  Ormond,  my  boy,"  said  he  to  him  one  day,  "  time 
for  you  to  see  something  of  the  world,  also  for  the  world  to  sea 
something  of  you  ;  I've  kepi  you  hero  for  my  own  pleasure  too 
long  :  as  long  as  1  had  any  hope  of  settling  you  as  I  wished 
'twas  a  sufficient  excuse  to  myself;  but  now  I  have  none  left— I 
must  part  with  you  :  and  so,  by  the  blessing,  God  helping  me  to 
conquer  my  selfishness,  and  the  yearnings  of  my  heart  towards 
you,  I  will.  1  mean,"  continued  he,  "  to  send  you  far  from  me — 
to  banish  you  for  your  good  from  the  Black  Islands  entirdy. 
Nay,  don't  you  interrupt  me,  nor  say  »  word ;  for  If  you  do,  I 


diall  he  too  gaft  to  have  the  heart  to  do  ;ou  justice.  You  knon 
fOD  said  yourself,  and  I  felt  it  for  you,  that  it  wwV>est  you  should 
leave  this.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever  since,  and 
licking  different  projects  into  shape  for  you — liatening  too  to 
every  thing  Connal  thrcv  out;  but  all  he  sayi  that  way  is  in  the 
air — no  eubstance,  when  you  try  to  have  and  to  hold — too  full  of 
himself,  that  youngster,  to  be  a  friend  to  another." 

"There  h  no  reason  «hy  he  should  he  my  friend,  sir,"  said 
Ormond — "I  do  not  pretend  to  be  his;  and  I  rejoice  in  not 
being  under  any  obligations  to  him." 

"  Right  I — and  high  1 — just  as  I  feel  for  you.  After  all,  I  ap- 
prove of  your  own  wish  to  go  into  the  British  service  in  prefe- 
rence to  any  foreign  service,  and  you  could  not  be  of  the  Irish 
brigade — Harry. ' ' 

"  Indeed,  air,  I  infinitely  prefer,"  said  Ormond,  "  the  service 

of  my  own  country — the  service  in  which  ray  father 1  know 

nothing  of  my  father,  but  1  have  altvaya  heard  him  spoken  of  as 
a  good  officer;  I  hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  his  name.  The 
^glidi  service  for  me,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Why,  then,  I'm  glad  you  see  things  as  I  do,  and  are  not  run 
amy  with  by  uniform,  and  ali  that,  I  have  lodged  the  needful 
in  the  bank,  to  purchase  a  commiasion  for  you,  my  son.  Now  ! 
no  more  go  to  thank  me,  if  you  love  hie,  Harry,  than  you  would 
your  own  father.  I've  written  to  a  friend  to  choose  a  regimentin 
which  there'd  be  as  little  danger  as  possible  for  you." 

"As  little  danger  as  possible  I"  repeated  Harry,  surprised. 

"  Phoo  t  you  don't  think  I  mean  as  little  danger  of  fightiag.  I 
nould  not  wrong  you  ao.  No — but  as  little  danger  of  gambling. 
Not  that  you're  inclined  to  it,  or  any  thing  else  that's  bad — but 
there  ia  no  knowing  what  company  might  lead  the  beat  into ;  and 
it  is  my  duty  and  inclination  to  look  as  close  to  all  these  things 
ai  if  for  my  own  son." 

"  My  kind  father — no  father  could  be  kinder,"  cried  Harry, 
quite  overpowered. 

"  So  then  you  go  as  soon  as  the  commission  comes— that's 
settled ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  Harry,  old  as  I 
am.     There  may  perhaps  be  a  delay  of  a  little  time  longer  than 
you  could  wish." 
,  "  Oh !  ur,  as  long  as  you  wish  me  to  stay  with  you " 


360  ormond; 

"  Not  a  minute  beyond  what'i  necessary.  I  mention  the  came 
of  delay,  that  you  may  not  think  I'm  dallying  for  my  own  sake. 
You  remember  General  Albemarle,  who  came  here  one  day  last 
year — election  time,  canvKsaing — the  general  that  had  loit  the 

"  Perfectly,  dr,   I  remember  your  answer — '  I  will  give  my 

interest  to  this  etnpU/  iletvt.'  " 

"  Thank  you— never  a  word  loat  upon  you.  Well,  now  I  hue 
hopes  that  this  man — this  general,  will  take  you  by  the  haudj 
for  he  hus  a,  hand  lefl  yet,  and  a  powerful  one  to  serve  a  friend; 
and  I've  requested  him  to  keep  hii  eye  upon  you,  and  I  have 
asked  hia  advice  :  bo  we  can't  stir  till  we  get  it,  and  that  will  be 
eight  days,  or  ten,  say.  My  boy,  you  must  beacon  as  you  are — 
we  have  the  comfort  of  the  workshop  to  ourselves,  and  aonie 
rational  recreation  ;  good  shooting  we  will  have  soon  too,  for  the 
first  time  this  season." 

Among  the  various  circumstances  which  endeared  Harry  to 
our  singular  monarch,  hia  skill  and  keennes*  as  a  sportsman 
were  not  inconsiderable:  he  knew  where  all  the  ^me  in  the 
island  was  to  be  found;  «n  that,  when  his  good  old  patron  was 
permitted  by  the  gout  to  take  the  field,  Harry's  assistance  saved 
him  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  toil,  and  gratified  him  in  bb 
favourite  amuaement,  whilst  be,  at  the  same  time,  ayrapathiied 
in  the  sport.  Corny,  besides  being  a  good  shot,  was  an  excellent 
mechanic :  he  beguiled  the  hours,  when  there  was  neither  bunh 
ing  nor  shooting,  in  a  workabop  which  was  furnished  with  the 
best  tools.  Among  the  other  occupation)  at  the  work-bench,  he 
was  parlicutarly  akilful  in  making  and  adjusting  the  locks  of 
guns,  and  in  boring  and  polishing  the  inside  of  their  barrels  to 
the  utmost  perfection :  he  had  contrived  and  eiecuted  a  tool 
for  the  enlai^ng  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  any  particular  part,  sou 
to  increase  ila  eSect  in  adding  to  the  force  of  the  dischar^,  and 
in  preventing  the  shot  from  scattering  too  widely. 

The  hope  of  the  success  of  hia  contrivance,  and  the  prospect 
of  going  out  with  Harry  on  the  approaching  first  of  September, 
Bolaced  King  Corny,  and  seemed  to  keep  up  his  apirits,  through 
all  the  vexation  he  felt  concerning  Connal  and  this  marriage, 
which  evidently  was  not  to  hia  taste.  It  waa  to  Dora's,  however, 
and  was  becoming   more   evidently  so  every  hour — and  aoon 


M.  Connal  pTCUed,  and  MadeinoiBelle  ui^ed,  and  Dora  named 
the  happy  day — and  Mademoigelle,  in  transports,  prepared  to  go 
to  Dublin,  with  her  niece,  to  choose  the  vedding-cloChes,  and 
Connal  to  bespeak  the  equipages. 

Mademoiselle  naa  quiclc  iu  her  operations  when  dress  nas  in 
question  :  the  preparations  for  the  delightful  journey  were  soon 
made — the  morning  for  their  departure  came — the  carriage  and 
horees  were  sent  over  the  wat^r  early— and  O'Shane  and  Harry 
afterwards  accompanied  the  party  in  the  boat  to  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  where  Che  carriage  waited  with  the  door  open.  Connal, 
after  handing  in  Mademaiaelle,  turned  to  look  for  his  deseed 
bride — who  was  taking  leave  of  her  father — Harry  Ormond 
standing  by.  The  moment  she  quitted  her  father's  embrace. 
Father  Joa  poured  with  both  his  hands  on  her  head  the  henedic- 
tiona  of  all  the  saints.  Released  from  Father  Jos,  Captain  Connal 
hurried  her  on ;  Harry  held  out  hia  hand  to  her  as  she  passed. 
"Good  bye,  Dora— probably  I  shall  never  see  you  agdn." 

"  Oh,  Harry  I"  said  she,  one  touch  of  natural  feeling  stopping 
her  short— "Oh,  Harry!— Why?"  Bursting  into  tears,  she 
drew  her  band  fronk  Connal,  and  gave  it  to  Harry :  Harry 
received  the  hand  openly  and  cordially,  shook  it  heartily,  but 
took  no  advantage  and  no  notice  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  saw 
her  at  that  moment  agitated. 

"ForgtBt!"  she  began. 

"  Good  bye,  dear  Dora.  God  blest  you — may  you  he  as 
happy — half  as  happy,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  [" 

"To  he  sure  she  will  —  happy  as  the  day  is  long,"  said 
Mademoiselle,  leaning  out  of  ike  carriage:  "why  will  you 
make  her  cry,  Mr.  Ormond,  spoiling  her  eyes  at  parting?  Come 
in  to  me — Dora,  M.  de  Connal  ia  waiting  to  hand  you,  mon 

"Is  her  dressing-box  in,  and  all  right?"  asked  Captain 
Connal,  aa  he  handed  Dora  into  the  carriage,  who  was  still 
weeping. 

"  Bad  compliment  toM.de  Connal,  mon  amie.  Vrai  scandale!" 
said  Mademoiselle,  pulling  up  the  glass,  nrhiie  Dors  sunk  hack 
io  the  carriage,  sobbing  without  restraint. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Connal,  who  had  now  mounted  his 


hoiM,  "  an  r«Toir,  inon  b«au-p£re;"  and  bowing  gracefully  to 
Mr.  Ormond,  "Adieu,  Mr.  Ormond— command  me  iii  aof  way 
yonpleaie.     Drive  onl" 


CHAPTEE  XVr. 

Thb  «7ening  after  the  departure  of  the  happj  trio,  who  were 
gone  to  Dublin  to  buy  wedding-dresies,  tbe  party  remaining  al 
Ca«tle  Corny  coniisted  only  of  King  Corny,  Ormond,  and  Fatber 
Jm.  When  the  candles  were  lighted,  hig  inajeaty  gave  a  long 
and  loud  yawn,  Harry  set  the  backgammon  table  for  him,  and 
Father  Jos,  as  usual,  settled  himself  in  the  chimney  comer; 
"  And  now  Mademoiselle's  gone,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  take  leave 
to  indulge  myself  in  my  pipe." 

"  You  were  on  the  continent  this  mombg,  Father  Jos,"  said 
Comelii^s.  "Did  ye  learn  any  news  for  us!  Sixe  ace!  that 
MCurea  two  points." 

"  News .'  I  did,"  said  Father  Jos. 

"  Why  not  tell  it  us,  then  V 

"  1  was  not  asked.  You  both  leeraed  so  wrapped  up,  I  wailed 
my  time  and  opportunity.  There's  a  new  parson  come  to  Ctitle 
Hermitage." 

"What  new  person t"  said  King  Com;.     "Doublets,  aces, 

"  A  new  parson  I'm  talking  of,"  said  Father  Jag,  "  that  has 
just  got  the  living  there ;  and  they  say  Sir  Ulick's  mad  about  i^ 
in  Dublin,  where  he  is  still." 

"Mad  ! — Three  men  up — and  you  can't  enter,  Harry.  Well, 
what  is  he  mad  about  t" 

"  Because  of  the  presentation  to  the  living,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  which  government  wouldn't  make  him  a  compliment  o^  as  be 
expected." 

"  He  ia  always  expecting  compliments  from  government,"  said 
Corny,  "  and  always  getting  disappointments.  Such  throw*  ai 
yon  have,   Harry — Sixes  1   again — Well,  what  luck ! — all  over 
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nith  me — It  is  only  a  hit  at  any  rate  I  But  what  kind  of  man," 
continued  he,  "ia  this  new  clergyman!" 

"  Ob  1  them  parsons  is  all  one  kind,"  said  Father  Jos. 

"  All  one  kind !  No,  no  more  than  our  own  prieBta,"  said 
Corny.     "  There's  good  and  bod,  nod  all  the  difference  in  life." 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  at  all  about  it,"  said  Father  Joa, 
siallenly ;  "  but  this  I  know,  that  no  doubt  he'll  Boon  be  over 
here,  or  hia  proctor,  looking  for  the  titliee." 

"  I  hope  we  will  have  no  quarrels,"  said  Corny. 

"They  ought  to  be  abolished,"  said  Father  Jos,  "the  tithes, 
that  is,  1  mean." 

"  And  the  quarrels,  too,  I  hope,"  said  Ormond. 

"Oh!  It's  not  our  fault  if  there's  quarrels,"  said  Father 
Jos. 

"Faults  on  both  aides  generally  in  all  quarrels,"  said  Corny. 

"  In  lay  quarrels,  like  enough,"  said  Father  Jos.  "  In  church 
quarrels,  it  don't  become  a  good  Catholic  to  say  that." 

"What?"  said  Corny. 

"  Tint,"  said  the  priest. 

"Which?"  said  Corny. 

"That  which  you  said,  that  there's  faalts  on  both  sides  ;  sure 
there's  but  one  side,  and  that's  our  own  side,  can  be  in  the  right 
—there  can't  be  two  right  tidet,  can  there?  and  consequently 
there  won't  be  two  wrong  sides,  will  there  t — Ergo,  there  cannot, 
by  a  parity  of  rasoning,  be  two  sides  in  the  wrong." 

"Well,  Harry,  111  take  the  black  men  now,  and  gammon 
you,"  siud  Corny,  "Play  away,  man — what  are  you  thinking 
of?  is  it  of  what  Father  Jos  said!  'tis  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
human  understanding." 

Father  Jos  puffed  away  at  his  pipe  for  some  time. 

"  I  was  tired  and  ashamed  of  all  the  wrangling  for  two-pence 
with  the  last  man,"  said  King  Corny,  "  and  1  believe  I  was 
sometimes  too  hard  and  too  hot  myself;  but  if  this  man's  a 
gentleman,  I  think  we  shall  agree.  Did  you  hear  hia  name,  or 
any  thing  at  all  about  him,  Father!" 

"  He  is  one  of  them  refugee  families,  the  Huguenots,  banished 
France  by  the  odict  of  Nantz,  they  say,  and  his  name's  Cam- 

"(,ambray  1"  exdeimed  Ormond. 


"  A  veiy  good  aame,"  laid  O'Shuie ;  "  but  what  do  JOo 
know  of  it,  Harry?" 

"Only,  lir,  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  Dr.  Cambtay  iha 
winter  I  was  in  Dublin,  whom  I  thought  a  very  agreeable, 
reipectable,   amiable  man — and  I  wonder  whether  thia  is  the 

"  There  is  eoniething  more  now,  Harry  Ormond,  I  know  by 
your  face,"  said  Corny  ;  "  there'*  some  story  of  or  belonging  to 
Dr.  Cambray— what  ia  itT" 

"  No  story,  only  a,  slight  circumstance — which,  if  you  please, 
I'd  rather  not  tell  yon,  air,"  said  Ormond. 

"That  is  eomethiiig  very  eitraordinai;,  and  looks  mj^ite- 
rious,"  said  Father  Jos. 

"Nothing  mysCerioua,  I  assure  you,"  said  Ormond, — "a  mera 
trifle,  which,  if  it  concerned  only  myself,  I  would  tell  directly." 

"Let  him  alone,  father,"  said  King  Corny ,-  "lam  sure  he 
has  a  good  reason — and  I'm  not  curious  i  only  let  me  whisper 
this  in  your  ear  to  show  you  my  own  penetration,  Hairy — I'd 
lay  my  life  "  (said  he,  stretching  over  and  whispering),  "  I'd  lay 
ray  life  Miaa  Annaly  has  something  lo  do  with  it," 

"Miss  Annaly! — nothing  in  the  world — tmly — yes,  I  recid- 
lect  she  was  present." 

"There  now — would  not  any  body  think  I'm  a  conjurorf  • 
physiognomist  is  cousin  to  (and  not  twice  removed  from)  a 
conjuror," 

"  But  I  assure  you,  though  you  happened  to  gueie  right 
partly  as  to  her  being  present,  you  are  totally  mistaken,  sir, 
OS  to  the  resL" 

"  My  dear  Harry,  totally  means  tahoUg ;  if  I'm  right  in  a 
part,  I  can't  be  mistaken  in  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  make  you 
smile,  any  way — and  I  wish  I  vas  right  altogether,  and  that  yon 
waa  as  rich  aa  Crcesus  into  the  bargain  ;  but  stay  «  bit,  if  you 
come  home  a  hero  from  the  wars — that  may  do — ladies  are 
mighty  fond  of  heroea." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ormond  assured  his  good  old  imi^native 
friend  that  he  was  upon  a  wrong  scent.  Cornelius  stopped  to 
humour  him  ;  but  was  convinced  that  he  waa  right :  then  turned 
to  the  still  smoking  Father  Jos,  and  went  on  asking  questions 
about  Dr.  Cambray. 


"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him,"  said  Father  Joi,  "but 
tiiia,  that  Father  MTonnuck  hai  dined  with  him,  if  I'm  not 
miuDfomied,  oftener  ihui  I  think  becoming  in  these  times — 
raaking  too  free  I  And  in  the  chapel  last  Sunday,  I  hear  he 
made  a  rer;  extraordtnarj  address  to  bii  flock — there  was  one 
took  down  the  words,  and  handed  them  to  me  :  after  remarking 
on  the  great  distteis  of  the  seaion — firaC  and  foremost  about  the 
keeping  of  faat  days  the  year — he  allowed  Ihi  poor  of  hi»  flock, 
which  is  almost  all,  to  eat  meat  whenever  offered  Co  them,  be- 
cause, said  he,  many  would  atarre — now  mark  the  obnoxioiis 
word — '  if  it  was  not  for  their  benevolent  Protestant  neighbours, 
who  make  soup  and  broth  for  them.'  " 

"  What  is  there  obnoxious  in  that?"  said  Cornelius. 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  end — '  and  feed  and  clothe  the  di*- 

"  That  is  not  obnoxioui  either,  I  hope,"  said  Ormond, 
laughing. 

"  Young  gentleman,  jou  belong  to  the  establishment,  and  ate 
no  judge  in  this  case,  permit  me  to  remark,"  said  Father  Jos; 
*'  and  I  could  wish  Mr.  O'Shane  would  hear  to  the  end,  before 
he  joma  in  a  Protestant  laugh." 

"I've  heard  of  a  'Protestant  wind'  before,"  said  Harry, 
"but  not  of  a  Protestant  laugh." 

"Well,  I'm  serious.  Father  Joa,"  said  Corny;  "let  me  hear 
to  the  end  what  makes  your  face  so  long." 

" '  And,  I  am  lorry  Co  say,  show  more  charity  to  them  than 
their  own  people,  the  rich  Catholics,  sometimes  do.'  If  that  is 
not  downright  slander,  t  don't  know  what  ia,"  said  Father  Sw, 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  truth.  Father  J"  said  Corny. 

"  And  if  it  was,  even,  so  much  the  worse,  to  be  telling  it  in 
the  chapel,  and  to  his  flock — very  improper  in  a  priest,  very 
extraordinary  conduct  1" 

Father  Jos  worked  himself  np  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation, 
and  tailed  and  smoked  for  some  ^me,  while  O'Shane  and  Ormond 
joined  in  defending  M'Cormuck,  and  his  address  to  his  flock — 
and  even  his  dining  with  the  new  cle^yman  of  the  parish. 
Father  Jos  gave  up  and  had  hit  puncli.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  Ormond  proposed  to  pay  his  respects  the  next 
nwning  to  Dr.  Cambray. 


"  Verv  proper,"  Mud  O'Shane  :  "  do  ao — fit  you  should — yon 
are  of  hia  peAple,  and  you  are  acquainted  with  the  gentleman — 
and  I'd  have  you  go  and  ahon  yourself  safe  to  him,  that  we've 
made  no  tampering  with  you." 

Father  Jog  could  not  say  so  much,  therefore  he  said  nothing. 

O'Shane  continued,  "  A  very  exact  church-goer  at  the  little 
church  there  you've  always  been,  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake — 
I  never  hindered — make  what  compliment  you  will  proper  for 
me — say  I'm  too  old  and  clumsy  for  morning  visiting^  and 
never  go  out  of  my  islands.  But  Btill  I  can  love  my  neighbour 
in  or  out  of  them,  and  hope,  in  the  name  of  peace,  to  be  on  good 
terms.  Sha'n't  be  my  fault  if  them  tithes  come  across.  Then 
I  wish  that  hone  of  contention  was  from  between  the  two 
churches.  Meantime,  I'm  not  snarling,  if  others  is  not  craTing : 
and  I'd  wish  for  the  look  of  it,  for  your  sake,  Harry,  that  it 
should  be  all  smooth ;  so  say  any  thing  you  will  for  me  to  this 
Dr.  Cambray, — though  we  are  of  a  different  fiuth,  I  should  do 
any  thing  in  riisun." 

"Itasonl  what's  that  about  roaon!"  said  Father  Joa:  "I 
hope  faith  comes  before  rason." 

"  And  after  it,  too,  I  hope,  Father,"  said  Corny. 

Father  Jos  finished  his  punch,  end  went  to  sleep  upon  it. 

Ormond,  next  morning,  paid  his  visit — Dr.  Cambray  was  not 
at  home ;  but  Harry  was  chanaed  with  the  neatness  of  his 
house,  and  with  the  amiable  and  happy  appearance  of  hit 
family.  He  had  never  before  seen  Mrs.  Cambray  or  Iiet 
daughters,  though  he  had  met  the  doctor  in  Dublin.  The 
circumstance  which  Harry  had  declined  mentioning,  when  Corny 
questioned  him  about  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cambray,  was 
very  alight,  though  Father  Jos  had  imagined  it  to  be  of 
mysterious  importance.  It  had  happened,  that  among  the  disn- 
pated  set  of  young  men  with  whom  Marcus  O'Shane  and  Harry 
had  passed  that  winter  in  Dublin,  a  party  bad  one  Sunday  gone 
to  hear  the  singing  at  the  Asylum,  and  had  behaved  in  a  very 
unbecoming  manner  during  the  service.  Dr.  Cambray  preached 
— he  spoke  to  the  young  gentlemen  afterwards  with  mild  but 
becoming  dignity.  Harry  Ormond  instantl}',  sensible  of  hit 
error,  made  proper  apologies,  aud  erred  no  farther.  But  Msnus 
O'Shane  in  particular,  who  was  not  accuilomed  to  endure  any 


thing,  much  Ibsb  any  person,  that  crossed  his  humnur,  Bpoke  of 
Dr.  Cambray  sflerwards  with  vindiclive  bitteroess,  and  witli  all 
bis  talents  of  mimicry  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculoui. 
Harry  defended  him  with  a  watmlh  of  iugenuoii*  eloquence 
vhich  did  him  honour;  and  with  tnith,  courage,  and  candour, 
that  did  him  atill  mote,  corrected  some  of  Marcus's  mis-state- 
menta,  declaring  tliat  they  had  all  been  much  to  blame.  Lady 
Annaly  and  her  daughter  were  present,  and  tliis  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  her  ladyship  had  alluded,  when  she  said 
that  some  things  had  occurred  that  had  prepoBsessed  her  with  & 
favourable  opinion  of  Ormond's  character.  Dr.  Cambray  knew 
nothing  of  the  attack  or  the  defence  till  some  time  afterwards; 
and  it  was  now  so  long  ago,  and  Harry  nas  so  much  altered 
unce  that  time,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  the  doctor 
should  recollect  even  his  person.  However,  when  Dr.  Cambray 
came  to  the  Black  Islands  (o  return  his  visit,  he  did  immediately 
recognize  Ormond,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased  with  meeting 
him  again,  and  so  much  interested  about  him,  that  Conty's 
warm  heart  was  immediately  won.  Independently  of  this,  the 
doctor's  persuasive  benevolent  politeness  could  not  have  failed 
to  operate,  as  it  usually  did,  even  on  a  first  acquaintance,  in 
pleasing  and  conciliating  even  those  who  were  of  opposite 
opinions. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Corny,  when  the  doctor  nas  gone, 
"  there,  now,  is  a  sincere  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  you,  and  a 
polite  gentleman  into  the  bargun.  Now  that's  politeness  that 
does  not  trouble  me — that's  not  for  show — tliat's  for  tu,  not 
hivue^,  mark  I — and  conversation  I  Why  that  man  has  conver- 
sation for  the  prince  and  the  peasant — the  courtier  and  the 
anchorite.  Did  not  he  find  plenty  for  me,  and  got  more  out  of 
me  than  I  thought  was  in  me— and  the  same  if  I'd  been  a  monk 
of  La  Trappe,  he  would  have  made  me  talk  like  a  pie.  Now 
ibere'i  a  man  of  the  high  world  that  the  low  world  can  like, 
Tory  different  from " 

Poor  Corny  paused,  checked  himself,  and  then  resumed — 
"  Principles,  religion,  and  ell  no  hinderance !— liberal  and 
sincere  too!  Well,  I  only  wish — Father  Jos,  no  offence — lonly 
wish,  for  Dr.  Camhray's  sake,  and  the  Catholic  church's  sake,  I 
vtM,  for  one  day.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Primate  of  all 


iKland,  or  whatever  elie  mskea  the  bishops  ia  joui  church,  and 
I'd  ikip  over  dean  and  archdeacon,  and  all,  and  moke  that  man 
dean  a,  biehop  befnra  night." 

Harry  smiled,  and  wished  be  bad  the  power  as  well  as  the 
good-will. 

Fathei  Jot  (aid,  "  A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  think  of 
hi*  otm  fint." 

"  Now,  Harry,  don't  think  I'd  make  a  bishop  lightly," 
continued  King  Corny;  "i  would  not-^I've  been  a  king  too 
long  for  that;  and  though  only  a  king  of  my  own  fashion,  I 
know  what's  fit  for  governing  a  country,  observe  me  t — Cousin 
tJlick  would  make  a  job  of  a  bishop,  but  I  would  not — nor  I 
wouldn't  to  please  my  fancy.  Now  don't  think  I'd  make  that 
man  a  bishop  just  because  he  noticed  and  praised  my  gimcracks 
and  inventions,  and  tuttlUvUi." 

Father  Jos  smiled,  and  demurely  abased  his  eye. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  don't  know  me  as  well  as  you  think  yon  do, 
father,"  said  O'Shane.  "  Nor  what's  more,  Hany,  not  his 
noting  down  the  two  regiments  to  make  inquiry  for  friends  for 
you,  Harry,  shouldn't  have  bribed  me  to  partiality — though  I 
could  have  kissed  his  shoe-ties  for  it." 

"Mercy  on  you !"^  said  Father  Jos:  "this  doctor  has  bt- 
witched  you."  ' 

"But  did  you  mind,  then,"  persisted  Corny,  "the  way  he 
fpoke  of  that  couun  of  mine,  Sir  Ulick,  who  he  saw  I  did  not 
like,  and  who  has  been,  as  you  tell  us,  bitter  against  him,  and 
even  against  bis  getting  the  living.  Well,  the  way  this  Doctor 
Cambray  spoke  then  pleased  me — good  monds  without  presehing 
• — there's  do  good  to  your  ateaia — the  tiue  Christian  doctrine — 
and  the  hardest  point.  Oh  I  let  Father  Jos  say  what  he  will, 
there's  the  man  will  be  in  heaven  before  many — heretic  or  no 
heretic,  Harry  I" 

Father  Jos  shrugged  up  hii  shoulders,  and  then  fixing  the 
glass  in  his  spectacles,  replied,  "  We  shall  see  better  when  we 
-come  to  the  tithes." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Corny. 

He  walked  off  to  his  workshop,  and  look  down  hia  fowling- 
piece  to  put  the  finiahing  stroke  to  his  work  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  to  be  the  first  day  of  partridgo-sbooting :  ha  lotted 
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foiward  with  delight — anticipating  the  gratilicatian  he  <hou)d 
have  in  going  out  shooting  wiili  Harry,  and  trying  hia  new 
fonling-piece.  "  But  I  won't  go  out  to-morrow  till  the  post  has 
come  in  ;  for  mj  mind  couldn't  enjoy  the  sport  till  I  was  aatislied 
whether  the  answer  could  come  about  your  commigsian,  Harry  ; 
my  mind  misgives  me — that  is,  my  calculation  tells  me,  that  it 
will  come  to-morrow." 

Good  Comy's  calculations  were  just:  the  next  morning  the 
littie  post-boy  brought  answers  to  vaiious  letters  which  he  had 
written  ahout  Onnond — one  lo  Ormond  from  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane, 
repeating  his  approbation  of  his  ward's  going  into  the  army, 
approving  of  all  the  steps  Cornelius  had  taken — especially  of  his 
intention  of  paying  for  the  commission. 

"All's  well,"  Cornelius  said.  The  next  letter  was  from 
Comelius's  hanker,  saying  that  the  five  hundred  pound  was 
lodged,  ready.  "  All  well."  The  army-agent  wrote,  "  that  he 
had  commissions  in  two  different  regiments,  waiting  Mr. 
O'Shane's  choice  and  orders  per  return  of  post,  to  purchase  in 
cmtformitij." — "  That's  all  well."  General  Albemarle's  answer 
to  Mr.  O'Shane's  letter  was  most  satisfactory ;  in  terms  tiiat 
were  not  merely  officiaUg  polite,  but  kind,  "  he  assured  Mr. 
O'Shane  that  he  shoald,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  pay 
attention  to  the  young  gentieman,  whom  Mr.  O'Shane  had  so 
strongly  recommended  to  his  care,  and  by  whose  appearance  and 
manner  the  general  said  he  had  been  prepossessed,  when  he  saw 
him  some  months  ^o  at  Corny  Castle.  There  was  a  commis«ioa 
vacant  in  his  Bon'i  regiment,  which  he  recommended  to  Mr. 
Ormond." 

"  The  very  thing  I  could  have  wished  for  you,  my  dear  boy^ 
you  shall  go  off  the  day  after  to-morrow — not  a  moment's  delay 
— I'll  answer  the  letters  this  minute." 

But  Harry  reminded  him  that  the  post  did  not  go  out  till  the 
next  day,  and  urged  him  not  to  lose  this  fine  day — this  first  day 
of  the  season  for  partridge  shooting. 

"  Time  enough  for  my  busine«B  after  we  come  home — the  post 
doei  not  go  out  till  morning." 

'*  That's  true :  come  off,  then — let's  enjoy  the  fine  day  sent  us; 
and  my  gun,  too — I  forgot;  for  I  do  believe,  Harry,  I  love  you 
better  even  than  my  gun,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Corny.  "Call 

Ormond.  ■  b 
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Moriarty;  let  us  have  him  vitb  m — he'll  enjoj  it  beyond  all; 
,  one  of  the  last  day's  shooting  with  hii  own  Priuce  Harry ! — but, 
poor  fellow,  we'll  not  tell  him  that." 

Moriarty  and  the  dogs  were  lummoDed,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  and  the  promise  of  good  sport,  put  Moriarty  in  remarkably 
good  spirits.  By  degrees  King  Comy's  own  spirits  rose,  and  he 
forgot  that  it  was  the  last  day  with  Prince  Harry,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  sport.  After  various  trials  of  hia  new  fowling-piece,  both 
the  king  and  the  prince  sgreed  that  it  succeeded  to  admiration. 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  his  pride  in  hia  success,  and  hia  Joy  in 
the  sport,  hia  superior  fondness  for  Harry  prevailed,  and  showed 
itself  in  little,  almost  delicste  instances  of  kindness,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  bis  unpolished  mind.  At  they 
crossed  a  bog,  be  stooped  every  now  and  then,  and  plucked  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bog-plants  and  heaths. 

"Here,  Harry,"  said  be,  "mind  these  for  Dr.  Cambraj. 
Remember  yesterday  his  mentioning  that  a  daughter  of  his  was 
making  a  botanical  collection,  and  there's  Sheelah  can  tell  you 
all  the  Irish  names  and  uses.  Some  I  can  note  for  you  myself; 
and  here,  this  minute — by  great  luckl  the  very  Ihing  he 
wanted  ! — the  andromeda,  I'll  swear  to  it ;  throw  away  all  and 
keep  this — carry  it  to  her  to-morrow — for  I  will  have  you  make  ■ 
friend  of  that  Dr.  Cambray ;  and  no  way  so  sure  or  fair  to  tha 
father's  heart  as  by  proper  attention  to  the  daughter — I  koow 
that  by  myself.  Hush,  now,  till  I  have  that  partridge! — 
Whirr  I — Shot  him  clean,  my  dear  gun  ! — Was  not  that  good, 
Harry  I" 

Thus  they  continued  their  sport  till  late;  and  returning, 
loaded  with  game,  had  neariy  reached  the  palace,  when  Cony, 
who  had  marked  a  covey,  quilted  Harry,  and  sent  his  dag  to  spring 
it,  at  a  distance  much  greater  than  the  usual  reach  of  a  common 
fowling-piece.  Harry  heard  a  shot,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
a  violent  shout  of  despair; — he  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of 
Moriarty,  and  running  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came,  he  found 
his  friend,  his  benefactor,  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  fowling- 
piece,  overloaded,  hod  burst,  and  a  large  splinter  of  the  barrel 
had  fractured  the  akull,  and  had  auuk  into  the  brain.  Ai 
Moriarty  was  trying  to  raise  hia  head,  O'Shane  uttered  tome 
words,  of  which  all  that  was  intelligible  wai  the  name  of  Hany 
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Onnond.  His  eye  viu  fixed  on  Harry,  but  the  meaning  of  tbe 
eye  wua  gone.  He  squeezed  Harry's  lumd,  and  an  instant 
afCerwarda  O'Shane'i  hand  wai  poweileu.  The  deareit,  Che 
only  real  friend  Harry  Ormond  bad  upon  earth  was  gone  for 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  BOT  pauJDg  hj  saw  what  had  happened,  and  ran  to  the  houte, 
calling  Hg  he  went  to  some  norkmen,  who  hastened  to  the  place, 
where  they  heard  the  howling  of  the  dogs.  Ormond  neither 
heard  nor  saw — till  Moriarty  »aid,  "  He  munt  be  carried  home;" 
and  some  one  approaching  to  lift  the  body,  Ormond  started  up, 
pushed  the  mas  back,  without  uttering  a  syllable — made  a  sign 
to  Moriarty,  and  between  them  they  carried  the  body  home. 
Sheelah  and  tlie  women  came  out  to  meet  them,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  uttering  loud  lamentaUons.  Ormond,  hearing  his 
burden  as  if  insensible  of  what  he  bore,  walked  onward,  looking 
at  no  one,  answering  none,  hut  forcing  bia  way  straight  into  the 
house,  and  on — till  they  came  to  O'Shane's  bedchamber,  which 
wa*  upon  the  ground-floor — there  laid  him  on  Mb  bed.  The 
women  had  followed,  and  all  those  who  had  gathered  oi3  the 
way  rushed  in  to  see  and  to  bewail.  Ormond  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  people  about  tbe  bed,  and  made  a  sign  to  Moriarty  to 
keep  them  away,  which  he  did,  a«  well  as  he  could.  But  they 
would  not  he  kept  back — Sheelah,  especially,  pressed  forward, 
ciTing  loudly,  till  Moriarty,  with  whom  she  was  struggling, 
pointed  to  Harry.  Struck  with  his  fixed  look,  she  submitted  at 
once.  "Beit  leatt  Attn.'"  said  she.  She  put  every  body  out  of 
the  room  before  her,  and  turning  to  Ormond,  said,  they  would 
leave  him  "  a  little  space  of  time  till  tbe  priest  should  come,  who 
was  at  a  clet^  dinner,  but  was  sent  for." 

When  Ormond  was  left  alone  he  lacked  the  door,  and  kneeling 
beside  the  dead,  offered  up  prayers  for  tbe  friend  he  had  lost, 
and  there  remained  some  time  in  stillness  and  ailence,  till  Sheelah 
knocked  at  the  door,  to  let  him  know  that  the  priest  waa  come. 
Then  retiring,  he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  bouse,  to  be  out 
«b2  ,  ^..u(K!k- 
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of  the  ira;.  The  room  to  vhich  he  went  was  that  in  which  they 
had  been  reading  the  letters  jiut  before  thejr  nent  out  that 
morning.  There  wai  the  pen  which  Harry  bad  taken  from  hii 
hand,  and  the  aniwer  jii«t  began. 

"  Dear  General,  I  hope  my  young  friend,  Harry  Ormond " 

That  hand  could  write  no  more  ! — that  warm  heart  was  coldl 
The  certainty  wai  so  aitoniahing,  so  stupifying,  that  Ormond, 
having  never  yet  shed  a  tear,  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe 
paper,  he  knew  not  bow  long,  till  he  felt  some  one  touch  hig 
hand.  It  was  the  child,  little  Tommy,  of  whom  O'Shana  waa  lo 
fond,  and  who  waa  ao  fond  of  him.  Tbe  child,  with  hia  whistle  in 
bis  hand,  stood  looking  up  at  Harry,  without  speaking.  Onnond 
gazed  on  him  for  a  few  instants,  then  snatched  him  in  bis  arms, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  Sheelah,  who  had  let  tbe 
child  in,  now  came  and  carried  him  away.  "  God  be  thanked 
for  them  tears,"  said  she,  "they  will  bring  relief;"  and  so  they 
did.  The  necessity  for  manly  exertion— the  sense  of  duty— 
pressed  upon  Ormond's  recovered  reason.  He  began  directly, 
and  wrote  all  the  letters  that  were  necessary  to  his  guardian  and 
to  Miss  O'Faley,  to  communicate  the  dreadful  intelligence  to 
Dora.  The  letters  were  not  finished  till  late  in  tbe  evening. 
Sheelah  came  for  them,  and  leaving  the  door  and  the  outer 
door  to  the  hall  open,  as  she  came  in,  Onnond  saw  tbe  candle* 
lighted,  and  smelt  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  many  voices. 

"The  wake,  dear,  which  is  beginning,"  said  she,  hastening 
back  to  shut  the  doors,  as  she  saw  him  Bhndder.  "  Beat  with  it, 
Master  Harry,"  said  she:  "  hard  for  you  I — but  bear  with  us, 
dear  ;  'tis  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  and  what  else  can  we  do 
but  what  the  forefathen  did? — how  else  for  us  to  show  respect, 
only  as  it  would  be  expected,  and  has  always  been ! — and  great 
comfort  to  think  we  done  our  best  for  him  that  it  gone,  and  com- 
fort to  know  his  wake  will  be  talked  of  long  hereafter,  over  &e 
fires  at  night,  of  all  the  people  that  is  there  without — and  that's 
all  we  have  for  it  now  :  so  bear  with  it,  dear." 

This  night,  and  for  two  succeeding  nights,  the  doors  of  Corny 
Castle  remained  open  for  ail  who  chose  tii  come. 

Crowds,  as  many,  and  more,  than  the  castle  could  bold, 
flocked  to  King  Comy's  wake,  for  he  wm  greatly  beloved. 
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"niere  was,  as  Sbeelah  uiid,  "  plenty  of  cake,  and  wine,  and 
tea,  and  tobacco,  and  snufT— every  thing  handsome  as  posaible, 
oud  honouTable  to  the  deceased,  who  wai  alwayB  open-handed 
and  open-hearted,  and  vith  open  home  too." 

HU  praiaeB,  from  time  to  time,  were  heard,  and  then  the 
common  buainesi  of  the  country  was  talked  of — and  jeating  and 
langbtet  went  on — and  all  night  there  were  tea-drinkinga  for  the 
women,  and  punch  for  the  men.  Sheelah,  who  inwardly  grieved 
moat,  went  about  inceaaantly  among  llie  crowd,  lerviog  all, 
seeing  that  none,  especially  them  who  came  from  a  distance, 
should  be  neglected — and  that  none  should  have  to  complain 
afterwards,  "  or  to  say  that  any  thing  at  all  wa«  wanting  or  nig- 
gardly." Mrs.  Betty,  Sheelah's  daughter,  sat  presiding  at  the 
tea-table,  giving  the  keys  to  her  mother  when  wanted,  but  never 
forgetting  to  ask  for  them  again.  Little  Tommy  took  bis  cake 
and  hid  himself  under  the  table,  close  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Betty; 
and  could  not  be  tempted  out  but  by  Sbeelab,  whom  be  followed, 
watching  for  her  to  go  in  to  Mr.  Harry :  when  the  door  opened, 
be  held  by  her  gown,  and  tqueesed  in  luder  her  arm — and 
when  she  brought  Mr.  Harry  hil  meals,  she  would  set  the  child 
up  at  the  table  with  him /or  company — and  to  tempt  him  to  take 

Ormond  bad  once  promised  his  deceased  friend,  that  if  he  was 
in  the  country  when  be  died,  be  would  put  him  into  his  coffin. 
He  kept  his  promise.  The  child  hearing  a  noise,  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Harry  had  gone  into  tbe  room,  could  not  be  kept  out; 
the  crowd  had  left  that  room,  and  the  child  looked  at  the  bed 
with  the  curtains  looped  up  with  black — and  at  the  table  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  tbe  white  cloth  spread  over  it,  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  placed  upon  iC  But  the  coffin  fixed  his 
attention,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  clinging  to  it,  and 
crying  bitterly  upon  King  Corny,  bis  dear  King  Corny,  to  come 
back  to  him. 

It  was  all  Sbeelah  could  do  to  drag  him  away :  Ormond,  who 
had  always  liked  this  boy,  felt  now  more  fond  of  him  than  ever, 
and  resolved  that  be  should  never  want  a  friend: 

"  You  are  in  the  mind  to  attend  the  funeral,  sir,  I  think  you 
told  me?"  said  Sbeelah. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Ormond, 
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"Eicuie  me,  then,"  laid  Sheelah,  "if  I  mention — foi  yon 
can't  knoir  what  ta  do  without.  There  will  he  high  mass,  may 
be  you  know,  in  tha  chspel.  And  as  it's  a  great  funeral,  thirteen 
prieeiB  will  be  there,  attending.  And  when  the  mass  will  be 
finished,  it  will  be  expected  of  jou,  u  fint  of  kin  consideied,  (o 
walk  up  first  with  jour  offering — whatsoever  you  think  lit,  for 
the  priests — and  to  lay  it  down  on  the  altar;  and  then  each  and 
all  will  follow,  laying  down  their  offerings,  according  ai  they 
can.     I  hope  I'm  not  too  bold  or  troublesome,  Bir." 

Ormond  thanked  her  for  her  kindness — and  felt  it  waa  real 
kindness.  He,  consequently,  did  ell  that  was  expected  from  bin 
Aombomely.  After  the  masses  were  over,  the  priests,  who  could 
not  eat  any  thing  before  they  said  mass,  had  breakfast  and 
dinner  joined.  Sheelah  took  care  "  the  clergy  waa  well  served." 
Then  the  priests — though  it  was  not  essential  that  all  should  go, 
did  aU,  to  Sheelah's  satisfaction,  accompany  the  fiuieral  the 
soAofe  toay,  three  long  miles,  to  the  hurying-place  of  the 
O'Shanes;  a  remote  old  abbey-ground,  marked  only  by  tome 
scattered  trees,  and  a  few  sloping  grave-stoaes.  King  Comy'i 
funeral  was  followed  by  an  immense  coucourae  of  people,  on 
horseback  and  on  foot;  men,  women,  uid  children :  when  they 
pasted  by  the  doors  .of  cabins,  a  set  of  the  women  raised  the 
fiineral  cry — not  a  savage  howl,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  chanting  a  melancholy  kind  of  lament,  not  with- 
out harmony,  simple  and  pathetic.  Ormond  waa  convinced, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  feabvity  at  the  wake,  which  had  to  dis- 
gusted him,  the  poor  people  mourned  sincerely  for  the  friend 
they  had  lost 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Dr.  Cambray  went  to  the  Kack 
Islands  the  day  after  O'Shane'a  death,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
prevail  upon  Ormond  to  go  to  his  house  while  the  wake  was 
going  on,  and  till  the  funeral  should  be  over.  But  Ormond 
thought  it  right  lo  stay  where  he  whs,  as  none  of  the  family  were 
there,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  so  strongly  mark, 
aa  Sheelah  said,  his  respect  for  the  deed.  Now  that  it  was  all 
over,  he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  had  not 
shrunk  from  any  thing  that  was,  or  that  he  conceived  to  be,  his 
duty.  Dr.  Cambray  was  pleased  with  his  conduct,  and  at  every 
moment  he  could  spare  went  to  see  him,  doing  all  he  conld  to 
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cousole  him,  by  atrengtfaemng  in  Onnond's  mind  the  feelings  of 
religious  aubmisaion  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  of  pious  hope 
and  conMence.  OrmoDd  had  no  time  letl  him  for  the  indul- 
gence of  sorrow — buuness  preBsed  upon  bini. 

ComelLus  O'Shane's  will,  which  Sir  Ulick  blamed  Harry  for 
not  mentioning  in  the  first  letter,  was  found  to  be  at  his  banker's 
in  Dublin.  All  his  property  was  left  to  his  daughter,  except  the 
farm,  which  he  had  given  lo  Ormond;  this  was  apecially  ex- 
cepted, with  legal  care ;  also  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds 
wBi  left  to  Harry;  a  trifling  bequest  Co  Sir  Ulick,  being  bis 
cousin;  and  legacies  to  servants.  Misi  O'Faley  was  appointed 
sole  executrix — this  gave  great  umbrage  to  Sir  Ulick  O'Sbane, 
and  appeared  extraordinary  to  many  people;  but  the  will  was 
in  due  fonn,  and  nothing  could  be  done  against  it,  however 
much  might  be  sdd. 

Miss  O'Faley,  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  Ormond 
■aid  of  the  money,  which  bad  been  lodged  in  the  bank  to  pay 
for  bis  commission,  wrote  as  executrix  to  beg  of  him  to  do 
various  bujiiiess  far  her — all  which  he  did ;  and  fresh  letters 
ciune  with  new  requests,  inventories  to  be  taken,  things  to  be 
sent  to  Dublin,  money  to  he  received  and  paid,  stewards'  and 
agents'  accounts  to  be  settled,  business  of  all  kinds,  in  short, 
came  pouring  in — upon  him,  a  young  man  unused  to  it,  and 
with  a  mind  peculiarly  averse  from  it  at  this  moment.  But  when 
he  found  that  he' could  be  of  service  to  any  one  belonging  to  his 
benefactor,  he  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost.  These  circumstances,  however  disagreeable,  had  an 
excellent  effect  upon  bis  character,  giving  him  habits  of  business 
which  were  ever  afterwards  of  use  to  him.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  only  point  in  his  letters  which  had  concerned  his  own 
a&irs  still  continued  unanswered.  Another  circumstance  hurt 
his  feelings— instead  of  Miss  O'Faley's  writing  to  make  her  own 
requests,  Mr,  Connal  was  soon  deputed  by  Mademoiselle  to 
write  for  her.  He  spoke  of  the  shock  the  ladies  had  felt,  and  the 
distressing  circumstances  in  which  they  were ;  all  in  common- 
place phrases,  which  Ormond  despised,  and  from  which  he  could 
judge  nothing  of  Dora's  real  feelings. 

"The  marriage  must,  of  course,"  Mr.  Connal  said,  "be  put  off 


for  some  time ;  and  as  it  iraiild  be  painful  to  the  ladiea  to  retmn 
to  Corn^  Castle,  be  bad  advised  their  staying  in  Dublin  ;  and  they 
and  he  feeling  assured  that,  from  Mr.  Ormond'a  regard  for  the 
family,  they  might  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  him,  they  re- 
quested so  and  so,  and  the  executrix  begged  he  would  see  this 
settled  Slid  that  settled:"  at  last,  with  gradually  forgotten  apolo- 
gies, fslling  very  much  into  the  style  of  a  person  writing  to 
BD  humble  friend  or  dependent^  hound  to  consider  requests  m 
commands. 

Our  young  hero's  pride  was  piqued  on  the  one  aide,  as  much  at 
liis  gratitude  was  alive  on  the  other. 

Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  wrote  to  Harry  that  he  was  at  this  tima 
pecuUar^  engaged  with  affyrs  of  his  own.  He  said,  that  as  to 
the  material  point  of  the  money  lodged  for  the  commiaaioD,  he 
would  see  the  executrix,  and  do  what  he  could  to  have  that  set- 
tled ;  but  as  to  all  lesser  points.  Sir  Ulick  said,  he  really  had  not 
leisure  to  answer  letters  at  present  He  enclosed  a  note  to  Dr. 
Cambray,  whom  he  recommended  it  to  his  ward  to  consult,  and 
whose  advice  and  assistance  he  now  requested  for  him  tn  pressing 

In  consequence  of  this  direct  application  from  the  young  gen- 
tleman's goardian,  Dr.  Cambray  felt  himself  authorised  and 
called  upon  Co  interfere,  where,  otherwise,  delicacy  might  hare 
prevented  him.  It  was  fortunate  for  Ormond  that  he  had  Dr. 
Cambiay's  counsel  to  guide  him,  or  else  he  would,  in  the  fint 
moments  of  feeling,  have  yielded  loo  much  to  the  suggestions  of 
both  gratitude  and  pride. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  generous  pride,  Ormond  wanted  to  give 
up  the  farm  which  his  benefactor  had  led  him,  because  he  wished 
that  no  possible  suspicion  of  interested  motives  having  influenced 
his  attachment  to  Cornelius  O'Shane  should  exist,  especially  with 
Mr.  Connal,  who,  as  the  husband  of  Dom,  would  soon  be  the  lord 
of  all  in  the  Black  Islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Connal  wrote  to  him,  that  the 
executrix,  having  no  written  order  from  the  deceased  to  that 
effect,  could  not  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds,  lodged  in  thg 
bank,  for  his  commission,  Ormond  was  on  the  point  of  flying  out 
with  intemperate  indignation.     "  Was  not  his  own  word  suffi- 


cieot?  Waa  not  the  intention  of  his  bene&ctor  app&rent  from 
die  letters  ?  Would  not  tbii  justify  Any  executor,  any  penon  of 
cnnmon  sense  or  honour!" 

Dr.  Cambraj,  his  eTperieneeil  and  placid  counsellar,  broagbt 
all  these  sentiments  to  due  measure  by  mildly  showing  what  was 
law  end  justice,  and  what  waa  fit  and  proper  in  each  case; 
putting  jealous  honour,  and  romantic  generosity,  as  they  must  be 
put,  out  of  the  question  in  business. 

He  prevented  Ormond  irom  embroiling  himself  vrith  Connal 
about  the  legacy,  and  from  giving  up  his  farm.  He  persuaded 
hint  to  decline  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Black  Islands. 

A  proper  agent  was  appointed,  who  saw  Ormondia  account* 
settled  and  signed,  so  that  no  blame  or  suspicion  could  rest  upon 
him. 

"There  seemi  no  probability,  Mr.  Ormond,"  said  Dr.  Cant- 
bray,  "  of  your  commisaion  being  immediately  purchased.  Your 
guardian.  Sir  UUck  O'Shane,  will  be  detained  some  time  longer, 
I  understand,  in  Dublin.  You  are  in  a  desolate  situation  here — ' 
yoQ  have  now  done  all  that  you  ought  to  do — -leave  these  Black 
Islands,  and  come  to  Vicar's  Dale :  you  will  find  there  a  cheer- 
ful family,  and  means  of  spending  your  time  more  agreeably, 
perhaps  more  profitably,  than  you  can  have  here,  I  am  sensible 
that  no  new  friends  can  supply  to  you  the  place  of  him  you  have 
lost ;  but  you  will  find  pleasure  in  the  perception,  that  you  have, 
by  your  own  merit,  attached  to  you  one  friend  in  me,  who  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  and  serve  you. — Will  you  tnul 
yourself  to  met"  added  he,  smiling. 
that  I  do  not  flatter.  Will  you  coi 
better — to-morrow,  if  you  can," 

It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  this  in 
accepted.  Next  day  Ormond  was  ti 
Sbeelah  was  in  despair  when  she  found  he  was  going :  the  child 
hung  upon  him  so  that  he  could  hardly  get  out  of  the  house,  till 
Moriarty  promised  to  return  for  the  boy,  and  cany  him  over  in 
the  boat  often,  to  see  Mr.  Ormond.  Moriarty  would  not  stay  in 
the  islands  himself,  he  said,  after  Heity  went:  he  let  the  cabin 
and  little  tenement  which  O'Shane  had  given  him,  and  the  rent 
was  to  be  paid  him  by  the  agent     Onnond  went,  for  the  laat 
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time,  that  morning,  to  Ormond'a  Tale,  to  settle  hia  own  a&in 
there :  he  and  Moriarty  took  an  luuuual  path  across  tbia  part  of 
the  island  to  the  watenide,  that  they  might  avoid  that  which  the; 
had  followed  the  last  time  they  were  out,  on  the  day  of  Comj's 
death.  They  went,  therefore,  acrosa  a  loae  tract  of  heath-bog, 
where,  for  a  conaiderabie  time,  they  saw  no  living  being. 

On  thia  bog,  of  which  Cornelius  O'Shane  had  given  Motiartj 
a  share,  the  grateful  poor  fellow  had,  the  year  before,  amused 
himself  with  cutting  in  large  tetters  of  about  a  yard  long  llie 

He  had  sowed  the  letters  with  hroom-seed  in  the  apring,  and  had 
sbce  forgotten  ever  to  look  at  them ;  but  they  were  qow  green, 
and  struck  the  eye. 

"  Thuik  then  of  this  being  all  the  trace  that's  left  of  him  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !"  said  Moriarty.  "  I'm  glad  that  I  did  even 
that  same." 

After  croaaing  this  lone  bog,  when  they  came  to  the  watenide, 
they  found  a  great  crowd  of  people,  seemingly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islajide,  assembled  there,  waiting  to  take  leave  of  Maater 
Harry ;  and  each  of  them  was  cheered  by  a  kind  nord  and  a 
look,  before  they  would  let  him  step  into  the  boat. 

"  Ay,  go  to  the  continent,"  said  Sheelah,  "  ay,  go  to  fifty  con- 
tinents, and  in  all  Ireland  you'll  not  find  hearts  wanner  to  yon 
than  those  of  the  Black  lalauda,  that  knows  you  bestArom  a  child. 
Master  Harry  dear." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OnuoNi)  was  received  with  much  kindneaa,  in  Dr.  Cambray's 
family,  in  which  he  felt  himself  at  ease,  and  soon  forgot  that  he 
was  a  stranger  :  hia  mind,  however,  was  anxious  about  hi* 
situation,  as  he  longed  to  get  into  actiye  life. 

Every  morning,  when  the  poat  came  in,  he  hoped  there  would 
be  a  letter  for  him  with  his  commiaaion  ;  and  he  was  every 
morning  regularly  surprised  and  disappointed,  on  finding  that 
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there  wu  none.  In  the  course  of  each  ensuing  day,  however, 
be  foi^ot  his  dieappoinlment,  and  said  lie  believed  he  was 
happier  where  he  was  thaii  he  could  be  an;  where  elte.  The 
regular  morning  queition  of  "  Any  letters  for  met"  was  at  lait 
dby"Yes;  one  franked  by  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane."  "Ah! 
— Ifeelao  enclosure— -single  tetter — no!  double." 
Double  or  single,  it  was  as  follows : — 


*'  At  last  I  have  seen  the  executrir  and  son'tn4aw,  whom  that 
great  genius  deceased,  my  well-beloved  cousin  in  folly,  King 
Corny,  chose  for  himself.  As  to  that  thing,  half  mud,  half 
tbsel,  half  Irish,  half  French,  Miss,  or  Mademoiselle,  O'Faley, 
that  jointed  doll,  is — all  fauE  the  eyes,  which  more  of  themselves 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way — a  mere  puppet,  pulled  by  wires  in 
the  hands  of  another.  Tlie  master  showman,  fully  as  eztr»- 
ordinary  in  his  own  way  as  his  puppet,  kept,  while  I  was  by,  as 
much  as  possible  behind  the  scenes.  The  hood  and  ruffle  of  the 
French  petit-maiire,  and  the  prompter's  voice,  however,  were 
visible  and  audible  enough  for  me.  In  plain  English,  I  siipposa 
it  is  no  news  to  you  to  hear  thai  Mdlle.  O'Faley  is  a  fool,  and 
Monsieur  de  Connal,  Captain  O'Connal,  Black  Connal,  or  by 
whatever  other  aliat  he  is  to  be  called,  is  proptrly  a  puppy.  I 
am  sorry,  my  dear  boy,  to  tell  you  that  the  fool  has  let  the 
rogue  get  bold  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  lodged  in  the  bank — ■ 
so  no  hopes  of  your  commission  for  three  months,  or  at  the  least 
two  months  to  come.  My  dear  hoy,  your  much-lamented 
friend  and  benefactor  (is  not  that  the  style  f),  King  Corny,  who 
began,  I  think,  by  being,  years  ago,  to  your  admiration,  his  own 
tailor,  has  ended,  I  fear  to  your  loss,  by  being  his  own  lawyer  ; 
he  has  drawn  his  will  so  that  any  attorney  could  drive  a  coach 
and  sis  Ihrongh  it— so  ends  'every  man  bis  own  lawyer.'  For- 
give me  this  laugh,  Harry.  By-lhe-bye,  you,  my  dear  ward,  will 
be  of  age  in  December,  I  think — then  all  my  legal  power  of 
interference  ceases. 

"  Meantime,  as  I  know  you  will  be  out  of  spirits  when  you 
read  this,  I  have  some  comfort  for  you  and  myself,  which  I  kept 
for  a  bonne-bouche — you  will  never  more  see  Lady  O'Shane,  nor 
I  Bither.     Articles  of  separation — and  I  didn't  trust  myself  to 
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be  mj  own  laywer — have  been  ngned  between  lu ;  «o  I  EhaU  ■«% 
her  lodyaliip  lail  for  Bn^and  thU  night — von't  let  any  one  hsve 
the  pUanire  of  putting  her  on  hoard  but  myself — I  trill  see  her 
safe  off,  and  feel  well  osiured  nothing  can  tempt  her  to  return 
— even  to  haunt  me — or  «cold  you.  Iliia  wai  the  buiineu 
which  detained  me  in  Dublin — w^  worth  while  to  give  up  a 
(ununer  to  secure,  far  the  rest  of  one's  days,  liberty  to  lead  a 
bachelor's  merry  life,  which  I  mean  to  do  at  Caatle  Hermitage 
or  elsewhere,  now  and  from  henceforth — Miss  Black  in  no  ways, 
notwithstanding.  Miss  Black,  it  Js  but  justice  to  tell  you,  is  now 
convinced  of  my  conjugal  virtues,  and  admires  my  patience  as 
much  as  she  used  to  admire  Lady  O'Shane's.  She  has  bera 
rery  useful  to  me  in  arranging  my  affairs  in  this  separation — ol 
cMueqiitnce,  I  have  procured  a  commiaaion  of  the  peace  for  a 
eertaia  Mr.  M'CruIe,  a  man  whom  you  may  remember  to  have 
■een  or  heard  at  the  bottom  or  comer  of  the  table  at  Caatle 
Hermitage,  one  of  the  CronuntUUmt,  a  fellow  with  the  true  draw- 
down of  the  mouth,  and  who  speaks,  or  snorts,  through  hii  noae. 
I  have  caused  him,  not  without  some  difficult,  to  aik  Miss 
Black  to  be  his  helpmate  (Lord  ht^  him  and  foi^ve  me  I) ;  aitd 
Miss  Black,  preferring  rather  to  stay  in  Ireland  and  become 
Mn.  H'Crule  than  to  return  to  England  and  continue  com- 
panion to  Lady  O'Shane,  hath  consented  (who  can  blame  hert) 
to  many  on  the  apur  of  the  occasion — to-morrow — I  giving  her 
away — you  may  imagine  with  what  satisfaction.  What  with 
marriages  and  separationi,  the  business  of  the  nation,  mj  bank, 
my  canal,  and  my  coal-mines,  yoa  may  guess  my  hands  have 
been  full  of  business.  Now,  all  for  pleasure!  next  week  I  hope 
to  be  down  enjoying  my  liberty  at  Castle  Hermitage,  where  I 
flhall  be  heartily  glad  to  have  my  dear  Hairy  again.  Marcus  in 
England  still — the  poor  Annalya  in  great  distress  about  the  son, 
with  whom,  I  fear,  it  is  ail  over.  No  time  for  more.  Measure 
ray  affection  by  the  length  of  this,  the  longest  epistle  extant  in 
my  haud-wiiting. 

"  My  dear  boy,  yours  ever, 

"Utici.  O'Shihk." 

"Die   mixed   and    croasing  emoticKis   which   thii  letter  was 
calculated  to  excite  having  crossed,  and  mixed,  and  aubaided 
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a  little,  the  prEdommating  feeling  wai  eipraned  by  our  Tontig 
hero  with  a.  ligh,  and  this  reflection  :  "  Tiro  montba  at  the  leut ! 
I  must  wait  before  I  can  have  my  conimiuioD — two  montht 
more  in  idleness  Che  fates  have  decreed." 

*'  That  laBE  IB  a  part  of  the  decree  that  depends  on  yonrself, 
not  on  the  fatea.  Two  months  you  must  wait,  but  why  in  idle- 
ness?" said  Dr.  Cambray. 

The  kind  and  prudent  doclor  did  not  press  the  question — he 
was  content  nith  its  bebg  heard,  knowing  that  it  would  sink 
into  the  mind  and  produce  its  effect  in  due  season.  Accordinglj, 
after  some  time,  after  Ormond  had  exhaled  impatience,  and 
exhausted  invective,  and  submitted  to  necessity,  he  returned  to 
reason  with  the  doctor.  One  evening,  when  the  doctor  and  his 
family  had  returned  from  walking,  and  as  the  tea-um  was  just 
coming  in  bubbling  and  steaming,  Ormond  set  to  work  at  a 
comer  of  the  table,  at  the  doctor's  elbow. 

"My  dear  doctor,  suppose  I  was  now  to  read  over  to  yon  my 
list  of  books." 

"Suppose  you  were,  and  suppose  1  was  to  fall  asleep,"  said 
tiie  doctor. 

"  Not  the  least  likely,  ur,  when  you  are  to  do  any  thing  kind 
for  a  friend — may  I  say  friend  1" 

"  Vou  may.  Come,  read  on — I  am  not  proof  against  flattery, 
even  at  my  age — well,  read  away." 

Ormond  began ;  but  at  that  moment  there  drove  past  the 
windows  a  travelling  chariot  and  four. 

"  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  as  I  live  I"  ciied  Ormond,  starting  up. 
"  I  saw  him — he  nodded  to  me.  Oh !  no,  impossible — he  said 
be  would  not  come  till  next  week— Where's  his  letter! — What's 
the  datet — Giuld  it  mean  this  week? — No,  he  says  next  week 
quite  plainly — What  can  be  the  reason!" 

A  note  for  Mr.  Ormond  was  brought  in,  which  had  been  left 
by  one  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  servants  as  they  went  by. 

"  My  commission,  after  all,"  cried  Harry,  "  I  always  knew,  I 
always  said,  that  Sir  Ulick  was  a  good  friend." 

"  Has  he  purchased  the  commission  1"  said  Dr.  Cambray. 

"  He  does  not  actually  say  so,  but  that  must  be  what  his  nota 
means,"  said  Ormond. 

"Means!  but  what  does  it  say? — May  I  tee  itt" 


*' It  U  vrritten  in  luch  a  hurry,  and  io  pencil,  youll  notlie 
able  to  make  it  out." 

The  doctor,  however,  read  alond — 

"If  Mr.  Harry  Onoond  will  inquire  al 
wilt  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

"  Go  off  this  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Cambray,  "  and  inquiTe  at 
Caatle  Hermitage  what  Mr.  Hany  Ormond  may  hear  to  hii 
advantage,  and  let  us  learn  it  as  Boon  aa  possible." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Harry;  and  ere  the  words  wflie 
well  uttered,  a  hundred  steps  were  tost. 

With  more  than  his  usual  cordiality.  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  re- 
ceived him,  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  his  dear  Harry, 
hia  own  dear  boy,  to  welcome  him  again  to  Castle  HerraJtoge. 

"  We  did  not  eipect  you,  sir,  till  neit  week — this  is  a  most 
agreeable  surprise.     Did  you  not  say " 

"  No  matter  what  I  said- — you  see  what  I  have  done,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Ulick  ;  "  and  now  I  must  intcoduce  you  to  a  niece  of 
mine,  whom  you  have  never  yetgeen — Lady  Norton,  a  charming, 
well-bred,  pleasant  little  widow,  whose  husband  died,  luckily 
for  her  and  me,  just  when  they  had  run  out  all  their  large 
fortune.  She  is  delighted  to  come  to  me,  and  is  just  the  thing 
to  do  the  honours  of  Castle  Hermitage — used  to  the  style  ;  bat 
observe,  though  she  is  to  rule  my  roast  and  ray  hoiled,  she  is  not 
to  rule  me  or  my  friends — that  is  a  preliminary,  and  a  spedal 
clause  for  Harry  Ormond's  being  a  privileged  ami  dt  la  muumw. 
Now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  understand  how  the  land  lies ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  you'll  like  her,  and  Dnd  her  every  way  of  great 
advantage  to  you," 

So,  thought  Harry,  is  this  all  the  advantage  I  am  to  hear  off 

Sir  Ulick  led  on  to  the  drawing-room,  and  presented  him  to  a 
fashionable-looking  lady,  neither  yonng  nor  old,  nothing  in  any 
respect  remarkable. 

"  Lady  Norton,  Harry  Ormond — Harry  Ormond,  my  niece. 
Lady  Norton,  who  will  make  this  house  as  pleasant  to  yon,  and 
to  me,  and  to  all  my  friends,  as  it  has  been  unpleasant  ever  slDCS 
—in  short,  ever  since  you  were  out  of  it,  Harry." 

Lady  Norton,  with  gracious  smile  and  well-bred  cmrtsiy, 
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Tecelved  Hanj  in  a  manner  tbat  prombed  the  perfomiance  of 
oU  for  vhich  Sir  Ulick  had  engaged.  Tea  came ;  and  the  coD- 
veraation  irent  on  chiefly  between  Sir  Vlick  and  Lady  Norton  on 
their  own  affairs,  about  invitations  and  engagenicnla  they  had 
made,  before  they  left  Dublin,  with  variouB  persons  who  were 
coming  down  to  Castle  Hennitage.  Sir  Ulick  asked,  "  When 
are  the  BnidenelU  to  came  to  ua,  my  dear? — Bid  you  settle 
with  the  Laaceltes  ! — and  Lady  Louisa,  she  muat  be  here  with 
the  vice-regal  party — arrange  that,  my  dear." 

Lady  Norton  hod  settled  every  thing ;  she  took  out  an 
elegant  memorandum-book,  and  read  tbe  arrangements  to  Sir 
Ulick.  Between  whiles.  Sir  Ulick  turned  to  Ormond  and  noted 
the  claims  of  those  persons  to  distinctien,  and  as  several  kdies 
were  named,  exclaimed,  "Charming  woman  I — delightful  little 
creature  !— The  Darrells  ;  Harry,  you'll  like  the  Darrells  too  .'— 
The  Lardnen,  all  clever,  pleasant,  and  odd,  will  entertain  you 
amazingly,  Harry  !  —  But  Lady  Millicent  is  Me  woman — nothing 
at  all  has  been  seen  in  this  country  like  her  ! — most  fascinating  I 
Harry,  take  care  of  your  heart." 

Tben,  as  to  tlie  men — this  man  was  clever — and  tbe  other 
was  quite  a  bero — and  the  next  tbe  pleasanteat  fellow — and  the 
hest  sportsman — and  there  were  men  of  political  eminence — men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  different  occasions  bj 
celebrated  speeches — and  particularly  promising  riling  young 
men,  with  whom  he  must  make  Oimond  intimately  acquainted. 
Now  Sic  Ulick  closed  Lady  Norton's  book,  and  taking  it  from 
her  hand,  said,  "I  am  tiring  you,  my  dear — that's  enough  for 
to-night — we'll  settle  all  tbe  rest  to-morrow  :  you  must  be  tired 
after  your  journey — 1  whirled  you  down  without  mercy — you 
look  fatigued  and  sleepy." 

Lady  Norton  said,  "  Indeed,  she  believed  she  was  a  little  tired, 
and  rather  sleepy." 

Her  uncle  begged  the  would  not  sit  np  longer  from  compli- 
ment j  accordingly,  apologizing  to  Mr.  Ormond,  and  "really 
much  fatigued,"  she  retired.  Sir  Ulick  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  meditating  for  some  moments,  while  Harry  renewed 
liis  intimacy  with  an  old  dog,  who,  at  every  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, jumping  up  on  him,  and  squealing  with  delight,  bad 
claimed  his  notice. 
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"Welt,  mjr  'boy,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ulick,  itopping  sborti 
"aren't  yon  a  moat  extraordinary  fellovf  Pray  did  yoa  get 
my  note  t" 

"Certainly,  nr,  and  came  initantly  in  coniequence." 

"  And  yel  you  have  never  inquired  nbat  it  is  that  yon  might 
'    hear  to  your  advantage." 

■'  I— I  thought  I  had  heard  it,  lir." 

"  Heard  it,  air  !"  repeated  Sir  Ulick  :  "  what  can  you  meuit" 

"Simply,  sir,  that  I  thought  the  advantage  you  alluded  to 
VBB  the  introduction  you  did  me  jusl  now  the  favour  to  give  me 
to  Lady  Norton  ;  you  said,  her  being  here  would  be  a  great  ad- 
tmUagt  to  me,  and  that  led  me  to  conclude " 

"Well,  well!  you  were  alwaya  a  limple  good  fetlon — confi- 
ding in  my  friendahip — continue  the  lame — you  will,  I  am 
confidenL     But  had  you  no  other  thought?" 

"  I  had,"  said  Harry,  "  when  firat  I  read  your  note,  I  hMl,  I 
own,  another  thought." 

"  And  what  might  it  be  t" 

"  I  thought  of  mj  commiMion,  sir." 

■■  What  of  your  commiuioa  J" 

"  That  you  had  procured  it  for  me,  m." 

"  Since  you  aik  me,  I  tell  you  honeitly,  that  if  it  had  beeti  for 
3rour  interest,  I  would  have  purchased  that  commiuion  long 
ago;  but  there  a  a  little  secret,  a  political  secret,  which  I 
conid  not  tell  you  before — those  who  are  behind  the  seenei 
cannot  always  speak — I  may  tell  it  (o  you  now  confidentially, 
but  you  must  not  repeat  it,  especially  from  me — that  peace  is 
likely  to  continue ;  so  the  army  is  ont  of  the  question." 

"  Welt,  sir,  if  that  be  the  case — you  know  best." 

"I  do — itis,  trust  me  ;  and  as  things  have  turned  out — though 
I  could  not  possibly  foresee  what  has  happened — every  thing  is 
for  the  best:  I  have  come  express &om  town  to  tell  yon  news 
that  will  surprise  you  beyond  measure." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  sir  t" 

"  Simply,  sir,  that  you  are  possessed,  or  soon  will  be  possessed 

of- But  come,  sit  down   quietly,  and  in  good  earnest  let  me 

explain  to  you.  You  know  your  father's  second  wife,  the  Indian 
woman,  the  governor's  mahogBny-coloured  daughter — she  had  a 
prodigious  fortune,  which  my  poor  firiend,  your  &ther,  ebosr, 
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»lien  dying,  lo  eetUe  upon  her,  and  her  Indian  ion ;  leaving 
you  notUng  but  what  he  could  not  take  from  you,  the  little 
paternal  ealate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Well,  it  has 
pleaied  Heaven  to  take  your  mahogany-coloured  step-mother 
and  jour  Indian  brother  out  of  this  world ;  both  carried  off 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  by  a  fever  of  the  country — much 
regretted,  I  dare  say,  in  the  Bombay  Gazette,  by  all  who  knew 

"  But  as  neither  you  nor  I  had  that  honour,  we  are  not,  upon  : 
this  occaaioD,  called  upon  for  any  hypocrisy,  farther  than  a  black 
coat,  which  I  have  ordered  for  you  at  my  tailor's,  Hant  alto 
noted  and  answered,  m  conformity,  the  agent's  letter  <if  28th 
July,  received  yesterday,  containing  the  melancholy  intelligence  : 
farther,  replied  to  that  part  of  his  last,  which  requested  to  know 
how  and  where  to  transmit  the  property,  which,  on  the  Indian 
mother  and  brother's  demise,  falls,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Captain  Ormond,  to  his  European  son,  Harry  Ormond,  esq., 
now  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir  ULick  O'Shane,  Ca*tle 
Hermitage,  Ireland." 

As  he  spoke.  Sir  Ulick  produced  the  agent's  letter,  and  put  it 
into  his  ward's  hand,  pointing  to  the  "useful  passages."  Harry, 
glancing  hia  eye  over  them,  undentood  just  enough  to  he  con- 
vinced that  Sir  Ulick  waa  in  earnest,  and  that  he  was  really  heir 
to  a  very  considerable  property. 

"Weill  Harry  Ormond,  esq.,"  pursued  Sir  Ulick,  "was  I 
wrong  when  1  ialA  you  that  if  you  would  inquire  at  Castle 
Hermitage  you  would  hear  of  something  to  your  advantage  ?" 

"I  hope  in  Heaven,"  said  Ormond,  "and^ny  to  Heaven 
that  it  may  be  to  my  advantage  I — 1  hope  neither  my  head  nor 
my  heart  may  be  turned  by  sudden  prosperi^f." 

"Tour  heart— oh!  Ill  answer  for  yout  heart,  my  noble 
fellow,"  said  SirUlickj  "but  I  own  you  surprise  me  by  the 
coolness  of  head  you  show." 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,"  said  Ormond,  "I  must  mn  this 
minute  to  tell  Dr.  Cambraj  and  all  my  friends  at  Vicar's  Dale." 

"Certainly — quite  right,"  said  Sir  Ulick — "I  won't  detain 
yoa  a  moment,"  said  he— but  he  still  held  him  fast.  "  I  let  you 
go  to-night,  but  you  must  come  to  me  lo^norrow." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  certainly." 

Ormond.  ,  'v.'*.u(HJk' 
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"  And  you  will  bid  adieu  to  Vicar's  Dale,  and  take  up  jonr, 
quarteii  at  Caetle  Heroiilage,  with  your  old  guardian." 

"Thank  you,  air — delightful  I  But  I  need  not  bid  adieu  to 
Vicar's  Dale — thty  are  »o  neat,  I  shall  we  them  erery  day." 

"Of  courae,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  biting  his  lip;  "but  I  wu 
thinking  of  someihing," 

"  Pray,"  continued  Sir  UUck,  "  do  you  like  a  gig,  a  curricle, 
or  a  phaeton  best,  or  what  carriage  will  you  have?  there  is  Tom 
Darrel's  in  London  now,  who  can  bring  it  over  for  you.  Well, 
we  can  settle  that  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  please — thank  you,  kind  Sir  Ulick — how  can  you 
think  BO  quickly  of  every  thing?" 

"  Horses,  too — let  me  see,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  drawing  Harry 
back  to  the  fire-place — "  Ay,  George  Beirne  is  ajudge  of  horses 
— he  can  choose  for  you,  unless  you  like  to  choose  for  youraelEi 
What  colour — black  or  bay  V 

"  I  declare,  sir,  I  don't  know  yet — my  poor  head  is  in  such  • 
state^-and  the  horses  happen  not  to  be  uppennost." 

"  I  protest,  Harry,  you  perfectly  astonish  me,  by  the  sedate- 
nesa  of  your  mind  and  manner.  You  are  certably  wonderfully 
formed  and  improved  since  I  saw  you  last — but,  how !  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  in  the  Black  Islands,  how  I  cannot  conceive," 
said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  As  to  sedateness,  you  know,  sir,  since  I  saw  you  last,  1  may 
well  be  sobered  a  little,  for  I  have  auCTered — not  a  little,"  said 

"Suffered!  how!"  said  Sir  Ulick,  leaning  big  arm  on  the 
mantel-piece  opposite  to  him,  and  listening  with  an  air  of 
sympathy—"  suffered  I  I  was  not  aware " 

"  You  know,  air,  I  have  loston  excellent  friend." 

"  Poor  Corny — ay,  my  poor  cousin,  as  far  as  he  could,  I  am 
sure,  he  vriahed  to  be  af]:'iend  to  you." 

"He  wbhed  to  be,  and  vroj,"  aaid  Onnond. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  and  hia  daughter  too," 
resumed  Sir  Ulick,  "  if  he  had  choaen  you  for  his  son-in-law, 
instead  of  the  coxcomb  to  whom  Dora  is  going  to  he  married ; 
yet  I  own,  as  your  guardian,  I  am  well  pleased  that  Dora,  though 
a  very  pretty  girl,  is  out  of  your  way — you  must  look  higher — 
she  waa  no  match  for  you." 
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"  I  am  perfectly  leDiible,  air,  that  ve  ihould  neTei  have  been 
happf  logethec." 

"  You  are  a  very  leDiible  yonng  man,  Ormond — jon  make 
me  admire  you,  aetiouily — I  always  foresaw  what  you  would  be. 
Ah!  if  MaTcue— but  we'll  not  talk  of  that  now.  Terribly 
dtaeipated — baa  spent  an  immeniity  of  money  already — but  atilt, 
when  he  speake  in  parliament  he  will  make  a  figure.  But  good 
bye,  goodnight;  I  ieayouare  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  me." 

"Frnmj/oul  Ohl  no,  air,  you  cannot  think  me  ao  ungrateful.  ' 
I  have  not  expressed,  becaaae  I  have  not  words — wheo  I  feel 
much,  I  never  can  say  any  thing ;  yet  believe  me,  air,  I  do  feel 
joar  kindness,  and  all  the  warm  fatheily  interest  you  have  this 
night  shown  that  you  have  for  me  : — but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  teli 
my  good  frienda  the  Cambrays,  who  I  know  are  impatient  for 
my  return,  and  I  fear  I  am  keeping  them  up  beyond  their  usual 

"Not  at  all — besides — good  Heavens!  can't  they  ait  up  a 
qnartet  of  an  hour,  if  they  are  ao  much  interested? — Stay,  you 
re^y  hurry  my  slow  wita— one  thing  more  I  had  to  say — pray, 
may  I  ask  to  tnkich  of  the  Miss  Cambrsys  is  it  thai  you  are  ao 
impatient  to  impart  your  good  fortune  T" 

"To  both,  sir,"  said  Ormond — "  equally." 

"  Both  ! — you  unconscionable  dog,  polygamy  is  not  permitted 
in  these  countries — Both!  no,  try  again  for  a  better  answer; 
though  that  was  no  bad  one  at  the  Hret  blush." 

"  I  have  no  other  answer  to  give  than  the  plain  truth,  sir :  I 
am  thinking  neither  of  polygamy  nor  even  of  marriage  at  present 
These  young  ladies  are  both  very  amiable,  very  handsome,  and 
very  agreeable ;  but,  in  abort,  we  are  not  thinking  of  one  another 
— indeed,  I  believe  they  are  engaged." 

"  Engaged  i — Oh  !  then  yon  have  thought  about  these  young 
jadiea  enough  to  find  that  out.  Well,  this  aaves  your  gallantry 
—good  night." 

Sir  Ulick  had  this  evening  taken  a  vast  deal  of  superfluoua 
pains  to  sound  a  mind,  which  lay. open  before  him,  clear  to  the 
very  bottom;  but  because  it  was  so  clear,  be  could  not  believe 
that  he  saw  the  bottom.  He  did  not  much  like  Dr.  Cambray — 
Father  Joa  waa  right  there.  Dr.  Cambray  was  one  of  those 
simple  charaolsrs  which  puzzled  Sir  Ulick — the  idea  of  theia 
cc2  ,  t.U(H!k- 
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MIiB  Cambrays,  of  the  pouibility  of  hii  wsrd'i  having  formed 
an  Bitachment  that  might  interfere  with  hu  viewa,  diaturbed  Sir 
Vlick'i  rest  this  night.  His  fint  operation  in  the  morning  mis 
to  walk  down  unexpectedly  early  to  Vicar'i  Dale.  He  found 
Ormond  with  Dr.  Camhray,  very  busy,  ezamining  a  plan  which 
the  doctor  had  sketched  for  a  new  cottage  for  Moriarty — a 
maHOii  was  standing  by,  talking  of  sand,  lime,  and  itonei.  "  But 
the  young  ladies,  where  are  they?"  Sir  Ulick  asked. 

Ormond  did  not  know.  Mr*.  Camhray,  who  wa>  quietly 
reading,  said  she  supposed  they  were  in  their  gardens;  and  not 
In  the  lea^t  suspecting  Sir  Ulick's  suspicions,  she  was  glad  to  see 
him,  end  gave  credit  to  his  neighbourly  good-will  for  the  earliness 
of  this  visit,  without  waiting  even  for  the  doctor  to  pay  bis 
respects  first,  as  he  intended  to  do  at  Caaile  Hermitage. 

"  Ob  !  as  to  that,"  Sir  Ulick  said,  "  he  did  not  intend  to  live  on 
terms  of  ceremony  with  Dr.  Camhray — he  was  impatient  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  thanking  tbe  doctor  for  his  attentions  to 
his  ward." 

Sir  Ulick's  quick  eye  saw  on  the  tahla  in  Harry's  handwritlDg 
the  Utt  ofbookt  to  be  read.  He  took  it  up,  looked  it  over,  and 
with  a  smile  asked,  "  Any  thoughts  of  the  church,  Harry  !" 

"No,  sir  ;  it  would  be  ratherlate  for  me  to  think  of  tbe  church. 
I  should  never  prepare  myself  properly." 

"  Besides,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "  I  have  no  living  in  my  gift;  bnt 
if,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  "  if,  as  I  should  opine  from 
tbe  list  1  hold  in  my  hand — you  look  to  a  college  living,  my  boy 
— if  you  are  bent  upon  reading  for  a  fellowship— I  don't  doubt 
but  with  Dr.  Cambray's  assistance,  and  with, some  grinder  and 
ie  might  get  you  cleverly  through  all  the  college  exa- 
And  doctor,  if  be  did  not,  in  going  through  some  of 
the  college  courses,  die  of  a  logical  indigestion,  or  a  classical 
fever,  or  a  melaphyaical  lethargy,  he  might  shine  in  the  dignity 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  and,  mad  Mathesis  inspiring,  might  teach 
eternally  how  the  line  A  B  is  equal  (o  the  lUie  C  D, — or  why  poor 
X  Y  Z  are  unknown  quantities.  Ah !  my  dear  boy,  think  of  the 
pleasure,  the  gloiy  of  lecturing  classes  oligBoramvtei,  and  donees 
yet  unborn  !" 

Harry,  no  way  duconcerted,  laughed  good-humonredly  with 
his  guardian,  and  replied,  "  At  present  sir,  my  ambition  reaches 


no  forther  tlian  to  escape  myself  from  the  clau  of  dunces  and 
ignoTomiues.     I  am  conscious  that  at  preaent  I  bid  vary  deti- 

" In  vhat,  my  dear  boy? — To  moke  your  complaint  English, 
you  must  say  deficient  in  some  thing  or  other — 'tia  an  iTicitm  to 
say  in  general  that  jou  are  very  deficient." 

"There  is  one  of  my  particular  deficiencies  then  you  see,  sir — 
I  am  deficient  in  English." 

"  Tou  are  not  deficient  in  temper,  I  am  lure,"  said  Sir  Ulick : 
"come,  come,  ycu  may  be  tolerably  well  contented  witU  your- 
self 

"  Ignorant  as  t  am! — No,"  said  Ormond,  "I  will  never  tit 
dovn  content  in  ignorance.  Now  that  I  have  the  fortune  of  a 
gentleman,  it  would  he  so  much  the  more  conspicuous,  more 
BcandaloUB — now  that  I  have  every  way  the  means,  I  will, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  with  the  help  of  kind  friends, 
make    myself    something    more    and   something    better    than 

"Gad  I  you  areafine  fellow,  Harry  Onoond,"  cried  Sir  Ulick  ; 
"  I  remember  having  once,  at  your  age,  such  feelings  and  noUons 

"  Tery  unlike  the  first  thoughts  and  feelings  many  young  men 
would  have  on  coming  into  unexpected  possession  of  a  fortune," 
■aid  Dr.  Cambray. 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "  and  we  must  keep  his  counsel,  that 
he  may  not  be  dubbed  a  quiz — not  a  word  of  this  sort,  Harry, 
for  the  Darrells,  the  Lardners,  or  the  Dartforda." 

"J  don't  care  whether  they  dub  me  a  quiz  or  not,"  said 
Harry,  hastily :    "  what  are  Darrells,   Lardners,   or   Dartfords 

"They  are  something  to  me,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  Oh  I  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  didn't  know  that— that  makes  it 
quite  another  afi'air." 

"  And,  Harry,  as  you  are  to  meet  these  young  men,  I  thoughf 
it  well  to  try  how  you  could  bear  to  be  laughed  at — I  have  tried 
you  in  this  very  conversation,  and  found  you,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction,  ridicule  proof- — better  than  even  bidUt  proof — much 
better.  No  danger  that  a  young  man  of  spirit  should  be  baOitd 
out  of  his  opinion  and  principles,  but  great  danger  that  he  might 
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lie  taughed  oat  of  ihem — and  I  rejoica,  my  dear  word,  to  see  that 
jpou  are  safe  fcom  this  peril." 

Benevolent  pleasure  shone  in  Dr.  Cambraj's  countenance, 
when  he  heard  Sir  Ulick  speak  in  this  manner. 

"  You'  will  dine  with  ua,  Dr.  Cambray  V  laid  Sir  Ulick. 
"  Hany,  you  will  not  forget  Caatle  Hermitage  t" 

"  Forget  Caatle  Hermitage  !  aa  if  I  could,  where  I  apent  my 
happy  childhood — that  paradise,  as  it  aeemed  fo  me  the  first  time 
— when,  a  poor  little  orphan  hoy,  I  was  brought  from  my  smoky 
cabin.  I  remember  the  day  as  well  aa  if  it  were  this  moment 
— when  you  took  me  by  the  band,  and  led  me  in,  and  I  clung  to 

"  Qing  to  me  still  I  cling  to  me  ever,"  interrupted  Sir  Ulick, 
"and  I  will  never  fail  you — no,  never,"  repeated  he,  grasping 
Harry's  hand,  and  looking  upon  him  with  an  emotiou  of  affection, 
■trongly  felt,  and  therefore  strongly  expressed. 

"  To  be  sure  I  wUI,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  I  hope,"  added  Sir  Ulick,  recovering  the  gaiety  of  his 
tone,  "that  at  Castle  Hermitage  a  paradise  will  open  for  your 
youth  aa  it  opened  for  your  childhood." 

Mra.  Camhray  put  in  a  word  of  hope  and  fear  about  Vicar'i 
Dale.  To  which  Onnond  answered,  "  Never  fear,  Mn.  Camhray 
— truat  me— ^1  know  my  own  interest  too  well." 

Sir  Ulick  turning  again  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  said  with 
an  air  of  frank  liberality,  "  We'll  settle  that  at  once— we'll 
divide  Harry  between  us — or  we'll  divide  his  day  thus:  the 
mornings  I  leave  you  Co  your  friends  and  studies  far  an  hour  or 
two  Harry,  in  this  Vale  of  Eden — the  rest  of  the  day  »e  must 
have  you — men  and  books  best  mixed — aee  Bacon,  and  see 
every  clever  man  that  ever  wrote  or  spoke.  So  here,"  added 
Sir  Ulick,  pointing  to  a  map  of  history,  which  lay  on  the  table, 
"  you  will  have  The  Stream  of  Xhne,  and  vith  us  Le  Courvat  du 

Sir  Ulick  departed.  Dbring  the  whole  of  this  converaatioD, 
and  of  that  of  the  preceding  night,  while  he  seemed  to  be  talking 
at  random  of  different  things,  unconnected  and  of  opposite  sorts, 
he  had  carefully  attended  to  one  object.  Going  round  the  whcJe 
circle  of  human  motives — love,  ambition,  interest,  ease,  pleasure, 
he   had   made  accurate  observation  on  hii  ward's  mind:  and 
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nrerung  the  order,  he  went  round  another  way,  and  repeated 
and  corrected  hii  observationa.  The  points  he  had  strongly 
noted  for  practieal  use  were,  that  for  retdnrng  influence  over 
his  ward,  he  must  depend  not  upon  interested  motives  of  any 
kind,  nor  upon  t5ie  force  of  authority  or  precedent,  nor  yet  on 
the  power  of  ridicule,  but  principally  upon  feelings  of  honotir, 
gratitude,  and  generosity.  Harry  now  no  longer  crossed  any  of 
his  projects,  hut  was  become  himself  the  means  of  carrying 
many  into  execution.  The  plan  of  a  match  for  Marcus  with 
Miss  Annaly  was  entirely  at  an  end.  That  young  lady  had 
given  a  decided  refusal ;  and  some  circumstances,  which  wc 
cannot  here  stop  to  explain,  rendered  Marcus  and  his  father 
easy  untjer  that  disappointment.  No  jealousy  or  competition 
existing,  therefore,  any  longer  between  his  son  and  ward.  Sir 
Wick's  affection  for  Ormond  returned  in  full  tide ;  nor  did  he 
reproach  himself  for  having  banished  Harry  from  Castle  Her- 
mitage, or  for  having  formerly  neglected,  and  almost  forgotten 
him  for  two  or  three  yeatR.  Sir  Ulick  took  the  matter  up  just 
as  easily  as  he  had  laid  it  dawn — he  now  looked  on  Harry  not 
ai  the  youth  whom  he  had  deserted,  but  as  the  orphan  boy 
whom  he  had  cherished  in  adversity,  and  whom  he  had  a  conse- 
quent right  to  produce  and  patronize  in  prosperity.  Beyond,  or 
bsneatb  all  this,  there  was  anotlier  reason  why  Sir  Ulick  took  bo 
mucl)  pains,  and  felt  so  much  anxiety,  to  establish  bis  influence 
over  his  ward.  Tliis  reason  caimot  yet  he  mentioned — be  bad 
hardly  revealed  it  to  himself — it  was  deep  down  in  hie  soul— to 
be  or  not  to  be — as  circumatances,  time,  and  the  hour,  should 
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After  having  lived  so  long  in  retirement,  our  young  hero,  when 
he  was  to  go  into  company  again,  had  many  fears  that  his 
maimers  would  appear  rustic  and  unfashioued.  With  all  these 
apprebensions  as  to  his  manners  there  was  mixed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pride  of  character,  which  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  his  apparent  timidity.     He  dreaded  that  people 
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would  Tslua  Um,  or  think  that  lie  valued  him«e1f,  for  his  newly 
acquired  fortune,  instead  of  his  good  qualities:  he  feared  that 
he  should  be  flattered;  and  he  feared  that  he  should  lilce  flattery. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  various  and  contradictory  apprehen- 
sions, he  would  perhaps  have  been  awkward  and  miserable,  had 
be  been  introduced  into  society  by  one  who  had  less  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  less  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  than  Sir 
Ulick  O'Shane  possessed.  Sir  Ulick  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
always  lived  in  good  company.  Without  presupposing  any 
ignorance,  he  at  the  same  time  look  care  to  warn  him  of  any 
etiquette  or  modem  fashion,  so  that  no  one  should  perceive  the 
warning  but  themselves.  He  neither  offended  Ormond's  pride 
hy  seeming  to  patronize  or  prodiKe  blm,  nor  did  he  let  hia 
dmidity  suffer  from  uncertainty  or  neglect.  Ormond's  fortune 
was  never  adveited  to,  in  any  way  that  could  hurt  his  desire  Xa 
be  valued  for  his  own  sake ;  but  he  was  made  to  feel  that  it  waa 
a  part,  and  a  very  agreeable  part,  of  his  personal  merit. 
Managed  in  this  kind  and  skilful  manner,  he  became  perfectly 
at  ease  and  happy.  His  spirits  rose,  and  he  enjoyed  every  thing 
with  the  warmth  of  youth,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  hig 
natural  character. 

The  first  evening  that  "the  earthly  paradise"  of  Castls 
Hermitage  re-opened  upon  his  view,  he  was  presented  to  all  the 
well-dressed,  well-bred  belles.  Black,  brown,  and  fair,  for  the 
first  hour  appeared  to  him  all  beautiful.  His  guardian  standing 
apart,  and  seeming  to  listen  to  a  castle  secretary,  who  was  whia* 
pering  to  him  of  state  affairs,  observed  all  that  was  passing. 

Contrary  to  his  guardian's  expectations,  however,  Ormond 
was  the  next  morning  faithful  to  his  resolution,  and  did  not 
appear  among  the  angels  at  the  breakfast- table  at  Castle  Her* 
mitage.  "  It  won't  lost  a  good  week,"  said  Sir  Ulick  to  himself. 
But  that  good  week,  and  the  next,  it  lasted.  Harry's  studies, 
to  be  sure,  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  floating  visions  of  the 
Miss  Darrells,  Dartfords,  and  Lardners.  He  every  now  and 
then  sung  bits  of  their  songs,  repeated  their  bon-mots,  and  from 
time  to  time  laying  down  his  book,  started  up  and  practised 
quadrille  steps,  to  refresh  himself,  and  increase  his  attentioo. 
His  representations  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  at  Castle  Hemiitage, 
and  his  frank  and  natural  description  of  the  impreasioa  tb^ 
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every  thing  and  every  bod;  made  upon  him,  trere  amiuing  and 
intereiting  to  hie  friends  at  Vicar's  Dale.  It  vas  not  by  Mtire 
that  he  amused  them,  but  by  simplicity  mixed  nith  humour  and 
good  sense — ^good  tense  sometimes  half  opening  hii  eyes,  and 
humour  describing  vhat  be  lanr  with  those  eyes,  half  open, 
half  shut. 

"Pray  what  sort  of  people  are  the  Darrelle  and  Dartforda?" 
said  Mrs.  Cambray. 

"Oh!  delightful — the  girls  especially — sing  like  angels." 

"  Well,  the  ladies  I  know  are  all  angela  with  you  at  present — 
that  you  have  told  us  several  times." 

"  It's  really  true,  I  believe— at  least  ai  far  as  I  can  see :  but 
yoa  know  I  have  not  had  time  to  see  farther  than  the  outside 
yeL" 

"  The  gentlemen,  however — I  euppose  you  have  *een  the 
inside  of  same  of  them  t" 

"  Certainly — those  who  have  any  thing  inside  of  them — Dart- 
ford,  for  instance." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dartford,  he  is  the  man  Sir  Ulick  i^d  wa«  so 

"  Very  clever — he  ii — I  suppose,  tbough  I  don't  really  recol- 
lect any  thing  remarkable  that  I  have  heard  him  say.  But  the 
wit  must  be  in  him — and  he  lets  out  a  good  deal  of  his  opinions 
— of  his  opinion  of  himself  a  little  too  much.  But  be  is  much 
admired." 

"And  Mr,  Darrell— what  of  him?" 

"  Very  faabionable.  But  indeed  all  I  know  about  him  is,  that 
hl>  dresa  is  quite  the  thing,  and  that  he  knows  more  about  dishes 
and  cooks  than  I  could  have  conceived  any  man  upon  earth  of 
his  age  could  know — but  they  say  it's  the  fashion — he  is  very 
fashionable,  I  hear." 

"  But  is  he  conceited  ?" 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know — his  manner  might  appear  a  little  con- 
ceited— but  in  reality  he  must  be  wonderfully  humble — for  he 
certainly  values  hia  horses  far  above  himself — and  then  he  ia 
quite  content  if  his  boot-tops  are  admired.  By-the-bye,  there  is 
a^noiu  ineofuiift/rf  receipt  he  has  for  polishing  those  boot-tops, 
which  is  to  make  quite  another  man  of  me — if  I  don't  forget  to 
put  him  in  mind  about  it." 


"  And  Mr.  Lardner?" 

"  Oh  !  •  pleasBnl  young  man — has  lo  man;  good  Bong«,  and 
good  stories,  and  is  so  good-natured  in  TepeatiDg  tiiem.  But  I 
liape  people  won't  make  him  repeat  them  too  often,  for  I  can 
conceive  one  might  be  tired,  in  time." 

During  the  course  of  the  first  three  weeks,  Harry  was  three 
Umes  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  in  love — first,  with  die  beau- 
tiful, and  beautifully  dreaaed.  Miss  Darrell,  who  daneed,  Bung, 
played,  rode,  did  every  thing  charmingly,  and  was  universally 
admired.  She  was  remarkably  good-humoured,  even  when  some 
of  her  companions  were  rather  cross.  Miss  Darrell  reigned 
qu«en  of  the  day,  and  qneen  of  the  ball,  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  unrivalled  in  our  yanng  hero's  eyes;  but  on  the  fourth 
nighi,  Omiond  chancing  to  praise  the  fine  shape  of  one  of  her  veiy 
dear  friends,  Miss  Darrell  whispered,  "  She  owes  that  fine  shape 
to  a  finely  padded  corset.  Oh !  I  am  clear  of  what  I  tell  yon — 
ahe  is  my  intimate  friend." 

From  that  moment  Ormond  was  cured  of  all  desire  to  be  the 
intimate  friend  of  this  fair  lady.  The  second  peerless  damsel, 
whose  praises  he  sounded  to  Dr.  Canibray,  between  the  fits  of 
reading  Middleton's  Cicero,  was  Miss  Eliza  Darrell,  [he  yaungeit 
of  the  three  sisters :  she  was  not  yet  corae  out,  though  in  d» 
mean  time  allowed  to  appear  at  Castle  Hermitage  ;  and  she  wa» 
ao  nmve,  and  so  timid,  and  so  very  bashful,  that  Sir  Ulick  w«a 
forced  always  to  bring  her  into  the  room  leaning  on  his  arm; — 
she  could  really  hardly  walk  into  a  room—and  if  any  bodjr 
looked  at  her,  she  was  so  much  distressed — and  there  were  such 
pretty  confusions  and  retrealings,  and  such  a  manceuvring  to  get 
to  the  side-table  every  day,  and  "  Sir  Ulick  so  terribly  determined 
it  should  not  he."  It  was  all  naturally  acted,  and  by  a  young 
pretty  actress.  Ormond,  used  only  to  the  gross  afiectation  of 
Dora,  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  affectation  in  the  cue. 
'He  pitied  her  so  much,  that  Sir  Ulick  was  certain  "love  was  in 
the  next  degree."  Of  this  the  young  lady  herself  was  still  more 
secure  ;  and  In  her  security  she  forgot  some  of  her  gtacefili 
timidity.  It  happened  that,  in  standing  up  for  country  dancea 
one  night,  some  dispute  about  precedency  occurred.  MissEliia 
Darrell  was  the  kmovrabh  Eliza  Darrell;  and  some  young  lady, 
who  was  not  honourable,   in    contempt,  defiance,   neglect,   or 


^norance,  stood  above  her.  The  timid  Elixa  reramttrated  in  no 
Tery  gentle  voice,  and  the  oolour  came  into  hec  face — "the  elo- 
quent blood  spoke"  too  plainly.  She ! — the  gentle  Eliza  !— 
pushed  for  her  place,  and  irith  her  honourable  elbowa  made  way 
for  herself;  foe  what  vill  not  even  irall-bred  belleidoin  a  ctowdT 
Unfortunately,  vetl-bred  beaux  are  hound  to  support  them. 
Ortnond  waa  on  the  point  of  being  drawn  into  a  quarrel  vith  the 
partner  of  the  offending  parly,  when  Sir  Ulick  appearing  in  the 
midst,  and  not  seeming  to  know  that  any  thing  oas  going  nrong, 
broke  up  the  intended  set  of  country  dances,  by  insisting  upon  it 
that  the  Miss  Dairella  hud  promised  him  a  quadrille,  and  that 
they  must  dance  it  then,  as  there  was  but  just  time  before  supper. 
Harry,  who  had  seen  how  little  his  safety  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
gentle  Eliza,  in  comparison  with  the  most  trifling  point  of  he; 
offended  pride,  was  determuied  in  future  not  to  expose  himself  to 
similar  danger. 

The  next  young  lady  who  took  his  fancy  was  of  course  ai  unlike 
the  last  as  possible :  she  was  one  of  the  remarkably  pleasant, 
sprightiy,  clever,  most  agreeuhle  Miss  Loidners.  She  did  not  in- 
terest him  much,  but  she  amused  him  exceedingly.  Her  sister  liad 
one  day  said  to  her,  "  Anne,  you  can 'the  pretty,  so  you  had  better 
he  odd."  Anne  took  the  advice,  set  up  for  being  odd,  and  succeeded. 
She  was  a  mimic,  a  wit^  and  very  satirical;  and  aa  long  ai  th« 
eatire  touched  only  those  for  whom  he  did  not  care,  Omiond  was 
extremely  diverted.  He  did  not  think  it  quite  feminine  or  amiable, 
but  still  it  was  entertaining  :  there  was  also  something  flattering 
in  being  exempted  from  this  general  reprobation  and  ridicule. 
Miss  Lardner  was  intolerant  of  all  insipid  people — -Jlatii,  as  she 
called  tbem.  How  far  Ormond  miglit  have  been  drawn  on  by 
this  laughing,  talking,  satiricnl,  flattering  wit,  there  is  no  saying; 
but  luckily  they  fell  out  one  evening  about  old  Lady  Annaly. 
Miss  Lardner  was  not  aware  that  Ormond  knew,  much  less  could 
she  have  conceived,  that  he  liked  her  ladyship.  Miss  Lard- 
ner was  mimicking  her,  for  the  amusement  of  a  set  of  young 
ladies  who  were  standing  round  the  fire  after  dinner,  when  Harry 
Ormond  came  in  :  he  was  not  quite  as  much  diverted  aa  she 
expected. 

"Mr.  Ormond  does  not  know  the  oriffinoi — the  copy  is  lost  upon 
him,"  said  Misa  Lardner;  "and  happy  it  is  for  you,"  continued 
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■he,  taming  to  him,  "Ibat  yo\x  do  not  ktiov  her,  for  Lad; 
ADnaly  is  as  Btiffuid  tireBome  an  original  as  ever  was  leen  or 
heard  of ;— and  the  irorst  of  it  is,  she  is  an  original  without  ori- 
ginality." 

"Lady  Annaly  >"  cried  Onnond,  with  aurpriBe,  "aurely  not 
the  Lad;  Annaly  1  know." 

"  There's  but  one  that  I  know  of — Heaven  forbid  that  then 
Tere  two!  But  1  beg  jour  pardon,  Mr.  Ormond,  if  she  it  a 
friend  of  youn — I  humbly  beg  your  forgiveness — I  did  not  know 
your  taate  was  so  very  yoorf.'— Lady  Annaly  Ib  a  fine  old  iady, 
certainly — vastly  respectable  ;  and  I  so  far  agree  with  Mr. 
Ormond,  that  of  the  two  paragons,  mother  and  daughter,  I 
prefer  the  mother.  Paragons  in  their  teens  are  inBuSerable .- — 
patterns  of  perfection  are  good  for  nothing  in  society,  except  to 
be  torn  to  pieces." 

MisB  Lardner  puisued  this  diversion  of  tearing  them  to  pieces, 
still  flattering  heraelf  that  her  present  wit  and  drollery  would 
prevail  with  Ormond,  as  she  bad  foiud  it  prevail  with  moat 
people  against  an  absent  friend.  But  Ormond  thought  upon  this 
occasion  she  showed  more  flippancy  than  wit,  and  more  ill- 
nature  than  humour.  He  was  shocked  at  the  want  of  feeling  and 
reverence  for  age  with  which  ehe,  a  yoimg  girl,  just  entering  into 
the  world,  spoke  of  a  person  of  Lady  Annoly's  years  and  high  cha- 
racter. In  the  heat  of  attack,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  carry  her 
point  against  the  Annalyi,  the  young  lady,  according  to  cuatom, 
proceeded  from  sarcasm  to  scandal.  Every  ill-natured  report 
she  had  ever  heard  against  any  of  the  family,  she  now  repeated 
with  exaggeration  and  asseverations — vehement  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  of  proof.  She  asBei-ted  that  Lady  Annaly,  with  all 
her  high  character,  was  very  hard-hearted  to  some  of  her  nearest 
funily  conneziona.  Sweet  Lady  Millicent! — Oh  I  how  barba- 
rously she  used  her  ! — Miss  Annaly  too  she  attacked,  as  a  cold- 
blooded jilt.  If  the  truth  must  he  told,  she  hod  actually  broken 
the  heart  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  was  fool  enough  to  be  taken 
in  by  her  sort  of  manner  :  and  the  son,  the  famous  Sir  Herbert 
Annaly!  lie  was  an  absolute  miser:  Miss  Lardner  declared  that 
she  knew,  from  the  best  authority,  moat  gluuneful  Inslance*  of 
his  shabbiness. 

s  stated,  but  Ormond  could  not  believe  theai 
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ttories ;  and  what  was  more,  be  be^n  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
tbe  person  by  nhom  they  vere  related.  He  suspected  that  she 
uttered  these  slanders,  knaning  them  to  be  false. 

Miss  Lardner  observing  that  Onnaiid  made  no  farther  deftnce, 
hut  now  stood  silent,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  fluttered  herself 
that  she  bad  completely  triumphed.  Changing  the  subject,  she 
would  have  resumed  with  him  her  familiar,  playful  tone;  bat  all 
chance  of  her  ever  triumphing  over  Ormond'a  head  or  heart  was 
now  at  an  end  :  aa  finiabed  the  third  of  hia  three  weeks' /oneici. 
Such  evanescent  fancies  would  not  have  been  worth  mentioning, 
but  for  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind;  though  they  left 
scarcely  any  individual  traces,  (hey  made  a  general  and  uieful 
impression.  They  produced  a  permanent  contempt  for  icandal, 
that  common  vice  of  idle  -society.  He  determined  to  guard 
against  it  cautiously  himself ;  and  ever  after,  when  he  saw  a 
disposition  to  it  in  any  woman,  however  highly-bred,  highly- 
accomplished,  or  bigbly-gifted,  he  considered  ber  as  a  person  of 
mean  mind,  with  whom  he  could  never  form  any  connexion  of 
friendship  or  love. 

Tbe  Lardoen,  Darrells,  Dartfords,  vanished,  and  new  figures 
were  to  appear  in  the  magic  lantern  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Sir 
Ulick  thought  a  few  preliminary  observations  neceasary  to  his 
ward.  His  opinion  of  Ormond's  capacity  and  steadiness  had 
considerably  diminished,  in  consequence  of  his  various  mistakes 
of  ebaracter,  and  audden  changes  of  opinion  ;  for  Sir  Ulick,  with 
all  his  abilitiea,  did  not  discrimiuate  between  want  of  understand- 
ing, and  want  of  practice.  Besides,  he  did  not  see  the  whole: 
he  law  the  outward  boyish  folly — he  did  not  aee  the  inward 
manly  sense ;  he  judged  Ormond  by  a  false  standard,  by  com- 
parison with  the  young  men  of  the  world  of  his  own  age.  He 
knew  that  none  of  these,  even  of  moderate  capacity,  could  have 
been  three  timea  in  three  weeks  ao  near  being  taken  in — not  one 
would  have  made  the  sortof  blundera,  much  leas  would  anyone, 
having  made  them,  have  acknowledged  them  as  frankly  as 
Onnond  did.  It  was  this  impnidait  candour  which  lowered  him 
most  iu  bis  guardian's  estimation.  From  not  having  lived  In 
aociety,  Harry  was  not  aware  of  the  signs  and  tokens  of  folly  or 
wisdom  by  which  the  world  judge  ;  the  opinion  of  the  bystanders 
had  not  habitual  power  over  him.     While  the  worldly  young 


men  guarded  themBelves  wi^  circumspect  self-love  against  every 
extenial  appearance  of  folly,  Harry  was  completely  unguarded: 
they  lived  cheaply  upon  borrowed  nigdoro  j  he  profited  deariy, 
hut  permanently,  by  hi>  own  experience. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  aaid  Sir  Ulick,  "are  jrou  aware  that  hii 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  it  coming  to  Caitle  Hermitage 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yee,  air ;  bo  I  heard  you  aay,"  replied  Harry.  "  What  sort 
ofa  mania  he!" 

"  Man  .'"  repeated  Sir  Ulick,  smiling.  "  In  the  first  place,  he 
ii  a  very  great  man,  and  may  be  of  great  lervice  to  you." 

"  How  BO,  air?  I  don't  want  any  thing  from  him.  Now  I 
have  a  good  fortune  of  my  own,  what  can  I  want  from  any  man 
. — or  if  I  muat  not  say  man,  any  great  man  I" 

'■  My  dear  Harry,  though  a  man's  fortune  ia  good,  it  may  be 
better  for  pushing  iL" 

"And  worae,  may  it  not,  air?  Did  not  I  hear  you  apeaking 
]a«t  night  of  Lord  Somebody,  who  had  been  pushing  Ilia  fortune 
all  his  life,  and  died  pennyleas  ?" 

"  True,  because  he  pushed  ill ;  if  he  had  puahed  well,  be  would 
have  got  into  a  good  place." 

"  I  thank  Heaven,  I  can  get  that  now  without  any  piuhing." 

"  You  can  '. — yei,  by  my  interest  perhaps  yon  mean." 

"  No  ;  by  my  own  money,  I  mean." 

"  Bribery  and  corruption  1  Harry.  Places  are  not  in  ^ii 
country  to  be  bought — openly — these  are  things  one  muat  not 
talk  of:  and  pray,  with  your  own  money — if  you  could — what 
place  upon  earth  would  you  purchase  !" 

"  The  only  place  in  the  world  I  should  wish  br,  sir,  would  bo 
a  place  in  the  country." 

Sir  Ulick  was  aurpriaed  and  farmed  t  b«t  said  not  a  word 
that  could  betray  his  feelings. 

"A  place  of  my  own,"  continued  Ormond,  "a  comfortable 
house  and  estate,  on  which  I  conld  live  independently  and 
happily,  with  some  charming  amiable  woman." 

"Darrell,  Dartford,  Lardner,  wliieh?"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  a 

"  I  am  cured  of  these  foolish  fancies,  air." 

"  Well,   there  b  another  more  dangerous  might  seize  jou. 


■gainst  whicli  I  must  vara  you,  and  I  trust  one  word  of  advica 
jou  will  not  take  amisi." 

"  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  bow  could  I  take 
advice  from  you  as  any  thing  but  a  proof  of  friendship  ?" 

*'  Then,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  tell  you,  in  confidenee,  what  you 
will  find  out  the  first  night  you  are  in  bis  company,  that  his 
Excellency  drinks  hard." 

"Nodangerof  myfolIowinghisexample,"Baid  Harry,  "Thaok 
you,  sir,  for  the  warning ;  but  I  am  sure  enough  of  myself  on  thia 
p<Hnt,  because  I  have  been  tried — and  when  I  would  not  drink 
to  please  my  own  dear  Kitig  Corny,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
my  drinking  to  please  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  after  all,  is  nothing 

"  After  all,"  said  Sir  Ulick;  "but  jouarenot  come  toajier  aU 
yet — you  know  nothing  abont  his  Excellency  yet." 

■'  Nothing  but  what  you  have  told  me,  sir :  if  he  drinks  hard, 
1  think  he  sets  no  very  good  example  aa  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland." 

"What  oft  was  thought,  perhaps,  but  ne'er  so  bluntly  ex- 
preMed,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

Sir  Ulick  was  afierwards  surprised  to  see  the  iinnDess  with 
which  his  ward,  when  in  company  with  persona  of  the  tirst  rank 
and  fushion,  reeiated  the  combined  force  of  example,  importunity, 
and  ridicule.  Dr.  Cambray  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised ;  for 
be  had  seen  in  his  young  friend  other  instances  of  this  adherence 
to  whatever  he  had  once  been  convinced  was  right.  Resolution 
is  a  quality  or  power  of  miud  totally  independent  of  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  habit  of  aelf-co[itrol  can  be  acquired  by  any 
individual,  in  any  situation.  Ormond  had  practised  and 
strengthened  it,  even  in  the  retirement  of  the  Black  Islands. 

Other  and  far  more  dangerous  trials  were  now  preparing  for 
him ;  but  before  we  go  on  to  tlieae,  it  may  be  expected  that  we 
■hould  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  vice-regal  visit— and  yet  what 
can  we  say  about  it!  All  that  Ormond  could  say  was,  that  "he 
supposed  it  was  a  great  honour,  but  it  wag  no  great  pleasure." 
The  mornings,  two  out  of  five,  being  rainy,  huug  very  heavily  on 
hand  in  spite  of  the  billiard-room.  Fine  weather,  rieUug, 
shooting,  or  boating,  killed  time  well  enough  till  dinner;  and 
Harry  utid  he  liked  this  part  of  the  business  exceedingly,  till  he 
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found  tliat  some  great  men  were  very  croM,  if  they  did  notshoot 
u  tDBny  little  birds  as  he  did.  Then  came  dinner,  the  great 
point  of  relief  and  reunion  t — and  there  had  been  late  dinners, 
and  long  dinners,  and  great  dinners,  fine  plate,  good  dishea,  and 
plenty  of  wine,  but  a  dearth  of  conversatioD — the  natural  to^cs 
chained  up  by  etiquette.  One  half  of  the  people  at  table  were 
bM  prudent,  the  other  half  too  stupid,  to  talk.  Sir  Ulick  talked 
away  indeed ;  but  even  he  was  not  half  so  entertaining  as  usntl, 
because  he  was  forced  to  bring  down  his  wit  and  humour  to  cmri 
guality.  In  short,  till  the  company  had  drunk  a  certain  quantilf 
of  wine,  nothing  was  said  worth  repeating,  and  afterwards  nothing 
repeatable. 

After  the  vice-regal  raree  show  was  over,  and  that  the  grand 
folk  bad  been  properly  bowed  into  their  carriages,  and  had 
fairly  driven  away,  there  was  aome  diveralon  (o  be  had.  People, 
without  yawning,  seemed  to  recover  from  a  dead  sleep  ;  the  alate 
of  the  atmosphere  was  changed ;  there  was  a  happy  thaw ;  the 
frozen  worda  and  bita  and  ends  of  converaationa  were  repeated 
in  delightful  confusion.  Tlie  men  of  nit,  in  revenge  for  their 
prudent  silence,  were  now  happy  and  noisy  beyond  measure. 
Ormond  was  much  entertained :  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
not  only  amused  but  instructed  by  conversation,  for  all  the 
great  dealers  in  information,  who  bad  kept  up  their  goods  while 
there  was  no  market,  now  that  there  was  a  demand,  unpacked, 
and  brought  them  out  in  profusion.  There  was  such  a  rich 
supply,  and  such  a  quick  and  happy  intercourse  of  wit  and 
knowledge,  as  quite  delighted,  almost  dazzled,  his  eyes  ;  but  his 
eyes  were  strong.  He  had  a  mind  untainted  with  envy,  highly 
capable  of  emulation.  Much  waa  indeed  beyond,  or  above,  the 
reach  of  his  present  povers ;  hut  nothing  was  beyond  his  generous 
admiration — nothing  above  hia  future  hopes  of  attainment.  The 
effect  and  more  than  the  effect,  which  Sir  Ulick  had  foreseen, 
waa  produced  on  Onnond'a  mind  by  hearing  the  conversatioD  of 
some  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  political  life; 
he  caught  their  spirit — their  ambition  ;  hie  wish  was  no  longer 
merely  to  see  the  world,  but  to  distinguish  himeelf  in  it.  His 
guardian  saw  the  nohle  ambition  rising  in  liis  mind.  Oh  !  at 
that  instant,  how  could  he  think  of  debaaing  it  to  servile  purposes 
■ — of  working  this  great  power  only  for  paltry  party  eudi  t 
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aroie,  which  unexpectedly  changed  the 
CDune  of  our  hero's  mind.  There  waa  a  certain  Ladji  Millicent, 
whose  name  Lady  Norton  had  read  from  her  memoranduin-boolc 
among  the  list  of  guests  expected  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Sir 
Ulich,  as  Ormond  recollected,  bad  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
charming,  elegant,  fascinating  creature.  Sir  Ulick'a  praise  was 
sometimes  exaggerated,  and  often  Uviahed  from  party  motives, 
or  given  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earneit,  against  his  conscience. 
Bnt  when  he  did  speak  sincerely,  no  man's  taste  or  judgment 
as  to  female  heauty,  manners,  and  character,  could  be  more 
safely  trusted. 

He  was  sincere  in  all  he  said  of  Lady  Millicent's  appearaoee 
and  manners ;  hut  as  to  the  rest,  he  did  not  think  himself  bound 
to  tell  all  he  knew  ahouC  her. 

Her  ladyship  arrived  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Ormond  saw  her, 
and  thought  that  his  guardian  hsd  not  in  the  least  exaggerated 
as  to  her  beauty,  grace,  or  elegance. 

She  wag  a  very  young  widow,  still  in  mourning  for  her 
linshand,  a  gallant  officer,  who  bad  fallen  the  preceding  year 
at  a  siege  in  Flanders. 

Lady  Millicent,  as  Lady  Norton  said,  had  not  recovered,  and 
she  feared  never  would  recover  from  the  shock  her  health  had 
received  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death.  This  account 
interested  Ormond  exceedingly  for  the  young  widow. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  engaging  in  the  penuve  soft- 
ness and  modesty  of  her  manner.  It  appeared  free  from  affecta- 
tion. Far  from  making  any  display  of  her  feelings,  she  seemed 
as  much  as  possible  to  repress  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  be 
cheerful,  that  she  might  not  damp  the  gaiety  of  others.  Her 
natural  disposition,  Lady  Norton  said,  was  very  sprightly;  and 
however  psuive  and  subdued  she  might  appear  at  present,  she 
was  of  a  high  independent  spirit,  that  would,  on  any  great 
occasion,  think  and  act  for  itself.  Better  and~better — each  trait 
suited  Onnond's  character  more  end  more  :  his  own  observation 
confirmed  the  high  opinion  which  the  praises  of  her  friend  tended 
to  inspire.     Ormond  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  indulgent 
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manner  in  which  Lady  Millicent  spoke  of  her  own  sex  ;  she  vu 
IVee  from  thai  propensity  to  detraction  nhich  had  so  diaguated 
him  in  hia  laat  love.  Even  of  those  hy  whom,  as  it  had  been 
hinted  to  him,  aha  had  been  haidly  treated,  ihe  spoke  with 
gentleneai  and  candour.  Recollecting  Mia«  Larduer's  asaertioo, 
that  "  Lady  Annaly  had  used  Lad;  Millicent  barbarously,"  ha 
purposely  mentioned  Lady  Annaly,  to  hear  what  she  would  aaj, 
"Lady  Annaly,"  aaid  she,  "is  a  most  respectable  w<Hiua — aha 
has  her  prijud  ices — who  is  there  that  has  not?— Itisuofortunala 
for  me  that  she  has  been  prepossessed  against  me.  She  is 
one  of  my  nearest  connexions  by  marriage — one  to  whom  1 
might  have  looked  in  difiiculty  and  distress — one  of  the  feir 
persona  whose  assistance  and  interference  I  would  villingly  have 
accepted,  and  would  even  have  stooped  to  ask ;  but  unhappily 

1  can  tell  you  uo  more,"  said  she,  checking  herself:  "it  is 

every  way  an  unfortunate  afikii;  and,"  added  she,  after  a  deep 
sigh,  "  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is  my  own 
fault" 

X%at  Ormond  could  hardly  believe ;  and  whether  it  were  oc 
not,  whatever  the  unfortunate  aShir  might  be,  the  candour,  the 
gentleness,  with  which  she  spoke,  even  when  her  feelings  were 
obviously  touched  and  warm,  interested  him  deeply  in  her 
favour.  He  had  heard  that  the  Annalya  were  just  returning  to 
Ireland,  and  he  determined  logo  as  soon  as  possible  to  aee  them: 
he  hoped  they  would  come  to  Castle  Hermitage,  and  that  this 
coolness  might  be  made  up.  Meantime  the  more  he  saw  of 
Lady  Millicent,  the  more  he  was  charmed  with  her.  Six  Ulick 
was  much  engaged  with  various  business  in  the  mornings,  and 
Lady  Norton,  Lady  Millicent,  and  Ormond,  spent  their  tims 
together:  walking,  driving  in  the  sociable,  or  boating  on  the 
lake,  they  were  continually  together.  Lady  Norton,  a  Teiy 
good  kind  of  well-bred  little  woman,  was  a  nonentity  in  con- 
versation j  but  she  never  interrupted  it,  nor  laid  the  slightest 
restraint  on  any  one  by  her  presence,  which,  indeed,  was  usuaUy 
forgottt^n  by  Ormond.  His  conversation  with  Lady  Millicent 
generally  took  a  sentimental  turn.  She  did  not  always  apeak 
sense,  but  she  talked  elegant  nonsense  with  a  sweet  per- 
suasive voice  and  eloquent  eyes  :  hers  was  a  kind  of  exalted 
sentimental    morality,   referring   every   thing   to   feeling,   and 


to  the  nation  of  taerijiee,  ratlier  Am  to  a  lente  of  duty, 
principle,  or  reaion.  She  waa  all  for  aenBibility  and  en' 
thUBJBBm  —  enthuiiaim  in  particular  —  with  her  there  iraa  no 
virtue  without  it.  Acting  from  the  hope  of  making  younelf 
or  Dthen  happy,  or  from  any  view  of  utility,  waa  acting  merely 
from  low  selfish  motives.  Her  "  point  of  virtue  was  so  high, 
that  ordinary  martali  might  well  console  themselves  by  per- 
criving  the  impoaiibiliCy  of  ever  reaching  it."  Exalted  to  the 
clouds,  >he  managed  mfttten  as  she  pleased  there,  and  made 
charming  confusion.  When  she  condescended  to  return  lo  earth, 
and  attempted  to  define — no,  not  to  define — definitions  were 
death  t«  her  imagination ! — but  to  deicribt  her  notions,  she 
was  nearly  unintelligible.  She  declared,  howerer,  that  she 
understood  herself  perfectly  welii  and  Ormond,  deceived  by 
eloquence,  of  which  he  was  a  passionate  admirer,  thought  that  he 
understood  when  he  on\y  fell.  Her  ideas  of  virtue  were  carried 
to  such  extremes,  that  they  touched  the  opposite  vices — in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  ;  for  the  line  between  right 
and  wrong,  that  line  which  should  be  strongly  marked,  waa 
effaced  r  so  delicately  hod  sentiment  shaded  off  its  boundaries. 
These  female  metaphysics,  this  character  of  exalled  imagination 
and  sensitive  softness,  was  not  quite  so  cheap  and  common  some 
years  ago,  as  it  has  lately  become.  The  consequences  to  which 
it  practically  leads  were  not  then  fully  foreseen  and  understood. 
At  all  times  a  man  experienced  in  female  character,  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  world,  even  supposing  he  had  no  nkill  in 
metaphysics,  would  easily  have, seen  to  what  ail  this  tenda,  and 
where  it  naually  terminates;  and  such  a  man  would  never  have 
thought  of  marrying  Lady  Millicent.  But  Ormond  was  in- 
experienced :  the  whole,  matter  and  manner,  was  new  to  him ; 
he  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  seDBibility  of  the  fair  sophist, 
and  with  all  that  was  ingenious  and  plausible  in  the  doctrine, 
instead  of  being  alarmed  by  its  dangerous  tendency.  It  should 
be  observed,  in  justice  to  Lady  Millicent,  that  she  was  perfectly 
sincere — if  we  may  use  the  expression  ef  good  faith  in  absurdities. 
She  did  not  use  this  sentimental  sophistry,  ai  it  has  since  been 
too  oAen  employed  by  many,  to  veil  from  themselves  tbe 
eiiminality  of  passion,  or  to  mark  the  deformity  of  vice :  there 
wai,  perhaps,  tbe  more  immediate  hazard  of  her  erring  from 
iid2 
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ignorance  and  ruhneH ;  but  there  vbi  bIbo,  in  her  jron&  and 
innocence,  a  chance  that  she  might  iDitbctivel;  start  back  the 
moment  ihe  should  see  the  precipice. 

One  evening  Sir  Ulick  wu  talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield'i 
Letters,  a  book  at  that  time  much  in  vt^ue,  but  which  the  good 
sense  and  virtue  of  England  soon  cast  into  disrepute ;  and 
vhicb,  in  spite  of  the  channB  of  wit  and  style,  in  apice  of  man; 
sparkling  and  some  valuable  obtervations  mixed  with  ita  corrup- 
tion, has  since  sunk,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  almost  into 
oblivion.  But  when  these  private  letters  were  first  published, 
and  when  my  lord,  who  now  appears  so  aliffand  awkward,  was 
in  the  fashion  af  the  day,  there  was  no  withstanding  it.  The 
book  was  a  manual  of  education — with  the  vain  hope  of  getting 
cheaply  second-hand  knowledge  of  the  world,  it  was  read 
universally  by  every  young  man  enlering  life,  from  tlie  noble- 
man's son,  while  bis  hair  was  powdering,  to  the  'prentice  thumb- 
ing it  BurrepdtLouBly  behind  the  counter.  Sit  Ulick  0'Shane,ef 
course,  recommended  it  to  his  ward  :  to  Lady  Millicent's  credit, 
she  inveighed  against  it  with  honest  indignation. 

"  What  I"  said  Sir  Ulick,  smiling,  "  you  are  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  Lord  ChesterAeld's  advising  his  pupil  at  Paris  to  prefer  a 
reputable  affair  with  a  married  woman,  to  a  disreputable  intrigue 
with  an  opera  girl  1  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right  as  an 
Englishwoman,  my  dear  Lady  Millicent ;  and  I  am  clear,  at  all 
events,  that  you  are  right,  aa  a  ujoman,  to  blush  so  eloquently 
with  virtuous  indignation  ; — Lady  Annaly  herself  could  not  have 
spoken  and  looked  the  thing  bettor." 

"So  I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Only  the  difference,  Harry,  between  a  yonng  and  an  elderly 
woman,"  said  Sir  Ulick.  "Truths  divine  come  m«ided  from 
the  lips  of  youth  and  beauty." 

His  compliment  was  lost  upon  Lady  Millicent.  At  the  first 
mention  of  Lady  Annaly's  name  she  bad  sighed  deeply,  and  hod 
fallen  into  reverie — and  Ormond,  as  he  looked  at  her,  fell  into 
raptures  at  the  tender  expression  of  her  countenance.  Sir 
Ulick  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  drawing  him  a  little  on 
one  side,  "  Take  care  of  your  heart,  young  man,"  whispered  he : 
"no  serious  attachment  here — remember,  I  warn  you,"  L»dy 
Norton  joined  them,  and  nothing  more  was  sud. 


"Take  care  of  my  heart,"  thought  Onuond:  "why  should  I 
guard  it  against  rach  a  vonian? — what  better  can  I  do  with  it 
than  offer  it  to  such  a  woman  ?" 

A  diought  had  eroued  Ormond's  mind  which  recurred  at  this 
instant  From  the  great  admiration  Sir  Ulick  expreaiied  for 
Lady  Millicent,  and  the  constant  attention — more  than  gallant 
— tender  attention,  which  Sir  Ulick  paid  her,  Ormond  was 
persuaded  that,  hut  for  that  half  of  the  broken  chain  of  matri- 
mony which  still  encumbered  him  whom  it  could  not  bind.  Sir 
Ulick  would  be  very  glad  to  offer  Lady  Millicent  not  only  hia 
heart  bnt  his  hand.  Suspecting  this  partiality,  and  imagining  a 
latent  jealousy,  Ormond  did  not  quite  like  to  consult  hia  guardian 
about  his  own  sentiments  and  proceedings.  He  wished  pre- 
viously to  consnit  his  impartial  and  most  safe  friend,  Dr. 
Cambray.  But  Dr.  Cambray  had  been  absent  from  home  ever 
since  the  arrival  of  Lady  Millicent.  The  doctor  and  his  family 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  at  a  distance.  Ormond, 
impatient  for  their  return,  bad  every  day  questioned  the  curate ; 
and  at  last,  in  reply  to  his  regular  question  of  "  When  do  you 
expect  the  doctor,  sir?"  he  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  "We 
expect  hira  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  sir,  positively. " 

The  next  day,  Ormond,  who  was  now  master  of  a  very 
elegant  phaeton  and  heauCifid  gray  horses,  and,  having  for  some 
time  been  under  the  tuition  of  that  knowing  whip  Tom  Darrell, 
could  now  drive  to  admira^on,  prevailed  upon  Lady  Millicent  to 
trust  herself  with  him  in  his  phaeton — Sir  Ulick  come  up  just  as 
Ormond  had  handed  Lady  Millicent  into  the  carriage,  and, 
pressing  on   his  ward's   shoulder,  uid,   "Have  you  the  reins 

"Yes." 

"That's  well — remember  now,  Harry  Ormond,"  said  he,  with 
a  look  which  gave  a  double  meaning  to  hia  words,  "  remember, 
I  charge  you,  the  warning  I  gave  you  last  night — drive  care- 
fully— pray,  young  sir,  look  before  you — no  rashness  ! — young 
horses  these,"  added  he,  patting  the  horses — "  pray  be  careful, 
Harry." 

Ormond  promised  to  be  very  careful,  and  drove  off. 

"I  suppose,"  thought  he,  "my  guardian   must  have   some 
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good  retaoa  tot  this  reiterated  cEuition ;  I  will  not  let  her  bm 
mj  aentimenu  till  1  know  hia  reuona;  beiideg,  as  Dr.  Cambra; 
retnms  to-morrow,  I  can  wait  another  day." 

Accordingly,  though  not  without  putting  considerable  teMrunt 
upon  himaelf,  Ormond  talked  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of 
indifferent  matters.  The  conversation  rather  flagged,  and  some- 
times on  her  ladyship's  nide  aa  well  as  on  his.  He  fikiicied  that 
she  was  more  reserved  than  usual,  and  a  little  embarrassed.  Ha 
exerted  himself  to  entertain  her — that  was  but  common  civility; 
— he  succeeded,  was  pleased  to  see  her  spirits  rise,  and  faei 
embarrassment  wear  oC  When  she  revived,  her  manner  was 
this  day  so  peculiarly  engaging,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  90 
tott  and  winning,  that  it  required  all  Onnond's  resolution  to 
refi'ain  from  declaring  his  passion.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  make  himself  agreeable  to  her; 
that  he  might,  in  time,  soothe  her  grief,  and  restore  her  to  hap- 
piness. Her  espressions  were  all  delicately  careful  to  imply 
nothing  but  friendship — but  a  woman's  friendship  insensibly 
leads  to  love.  As  they  were  returning  home  after  a  dellghtfiil 
drive,  they  entered  upon  this  subject,  so  favourable  to  the  nice 
casuistry  of  sentiment,  and  Ui  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  pas- 
sion— when,  at  an  opening  in  the  road,  a  carriage  crossed  them 
so  suddenly,   that  Ormond  bad  but  just  time  to  pull   up  bit 

"  Dr.  Cambray,  I  declare  :  the  very  man  I  wished  to  see." 

The  doctor,  whose  count«iiBDce  had  been  full  of  affectionaU 
pleasure  at  the  first  sight  of  his  young  friend,  changed  when  be 
saw  who  was  in  the  phaeton  with  him.  The  doctor  looked 
panic-struck. 

"  Lady  Millicent,  Dr.  Cambray,"  Ormond  began  the  intro- 
duction i  but  each  bowing,  said,  in  a  constrained  voice,  "  I  have 

tbe  honour  of  knowing "  "  I  have  the  pleasure   of  bedng 

acquaiti  ted ' ' 

The  pleasure  and  honour  seemed  to  be  painful  and  emtMnroi- 
sing  to  both. 

"Don't  let  us  detain  you,"  said  the  doctor,;  "but  I  hope, 
Mr.  Ormond,  you  will  let  me  see  you  sa  soon  as  you  can  at 
Vicar's  Dale." 
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"  Tou  would  not  doubt  tbat,  my  dear  doctor,"  laid  Onnond, 
"  if  jou  knew  how  impatient  I  have  been  for  your  return — I  will 
be  with  you  before  you  are  all  out  6t  the  carriage." 

"The  looner  the  better,"  laid  the  doctor. 

"Theiooner  the  better,"  echoed  the  friendly  voices  of  Mri. 
Cambray  and  her  daughter. 

Ormond  drove  on ;  bat  from  this  moment,  till  they  reached 
Cattle  Hermitage,  no  more  agreeable  conveisation  paased  be- 
tween him  and  his  fair  companion.     It  was  all  constrained. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Cambray  had  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  Lady  Millicent,"  said  Ormond. 

"  O  yea !  I  had  the  pleasure  some  time  ago,"  replied  Lady 
Millicent,  "  when  be  was  in  Dublin — not  lately — 1  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  once." 

"  Once,  and  always,  I  should  have  thought." 

"  Dr.  Cambray's  a  most  amiable,  respectable  man,"  said  het 
ladyship;  "be  must  be  a  great  acquisition  in  this,  neighbour- 
hood— a  good  clergyman  is  valuable  every  where;  in  Ireland 
moat  eapecially,  where  the  spirit  of  conciliation  is  much  wanted. 
Tia  unknown  bow  much  a  good  clergyman  may  do  in  Ireland." 

"  Very  true — certainly." 

So  with  a  repetition  of  truiims,  ioterspersed  with  reflections 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  tithes,  and  the  education  of  the  poor, 
they  reached  Castle  Hermitage. 

"  Lady  Millicent,  you  look  pale,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  as  he  handed 

"  Oh,  no,  I  have  had  a  moat  delightful  drive." 

Harry  just  stayed  to  say  that  Dr.  Cambray  was  returned,  and 
that  be  must  run  to  see  him,  and  off  he  went.  He  found  the 
doctor  in  his  study. 

"  Well,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  Ormond,  in  breathless  conster- 
nation, "  what  it  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  earnestly  in 
Ormond's  face ;  "  and  yet  your  countenance  tells  me  tbat  my 
feaia  are  well  founded." 

"What  i^  it  you  fear,  sir?" 

"The  Isdy  who  was  in  the  phaeton  with  you.  Lady  Millicent, 
I  feat " 


"  Why  should  jou  fear,  ui  I— Oh !  tell  me  at  once — vrW  do 

you  know  of  her!" 

"  At  once,  then,  I  know  her  to  be  a  very  impnideut,  thoogh  ( 

hope  she  is  still  an  innocent  woman." 

"  Innocent !"  repeated  Ormond.  "  Giood  Heavens  I  b  il  po*. 
Bible  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  t  Imprudent  1  My  dear 
doctor,  perhaps  you  have  been  misinfornied." 

"  All  I  know  on  the  subject  ii  this,"  said  Dr.  Cambray : 
"durmg  Lo[d  Millicent's  absence  on  service,  a  gentleman  ot 
high  rank  and  gallantry  paid  assiduous  attention  to  Lady  Milli- 
cent.  Her  relation  and  friend,  Lady  Annaly,  advised  her  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  this  gentleman  in  such  a  decided 
manner,  as  to  silence  scandal.  Lady  Millicent  followed  but  half 
the  advice  of  her  friend ;  she  discountenanced  the  public  atten- 
tions of  her  admirer,  but  she  took  opportunities  of  meeting  him 
at  private  parties :  Lady  Annaly  again  interfered — Lady  Milli- 
cent was  offended  :  but  the  death  of  her  husband  saved  her  from 
farther  danger,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  the  views  of  a  man,  who 
thought  her  no  longer  worthy  his  pursuit,  when  he  might  have 
her  for  life." 

Ormond  saw  that  there  was  no  resource  for  him  but  imme- 
diately to  quit  Castle  Hermitage ;  therefore,  the  moment  he 
returned,  he  informed  Sir  Ulick  of  hia  determination,  polating 
out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  his  remaining  in  the  society  at 
Lady  Millicent,  when  liis  opinion  of  her  character  and  the 
sentiments  which  bad  so  strongly  influenced  bis  behaviour,  were 
irrevocably  clianged.  This  was  an  unexpected  blow  upon  Sir 
Ulick  :  be  had  bis  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  detain  Ormond 
at  Castle  Hermitage  till  he  was  of  age,  to  dissipate  his  mind  by 
amusement  and  variety,  and  to  obtain  over  it  an  habitual 
guidance. 

Ormond  proposed  immediately  to  visit  the  continent :  by  the 
time  he  should  arrive  at  Paris,  Dora  would  be  settled  there,  and 
he  should  be  introduced  into  the  best  company.  The  subtle  Sir 
Ulick,  perceiving  that  Onnond  muatcbange  his  quarters,  advised 
him  to  see  something  of  his  own  country  before  he  went  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  various  letters  of  recommeadatioD 
were  procured  for  him  ftom  Sir  Ulick  and  his  connexions  i  and. 
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what  was  of  still  more  cotnequence,  from  Dr.  Cambray  and  hi« 

During  tliU  interval,  Ormond  once  more  visited  the  Black 
Itlandi;  scenei  which  recalled  a  thousand  tender,  and  a  fev 
embittering,  recal lections.  He  waa  greeted  with  heartfelt  affec- 
tion by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  with  whom  he  had 
passed  BOme  of  his  boyish  days.  Of  some  scenes  he  had  to  be 
asbamed,  but  of  others  he  was  justly  proud ;  and  from  every 
tongue  he  heard  the  delightful  praises  of  his  departed  friend 
and  benefactor. 

His  little  farm  had  been  well  managed  during  his  absence; 
the  trees  he  had  planted  began  to  make  some  appearance ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  his  visit  to  the  Black  Islands  revived  his 
genetoua  feelings,  and  refreshed  those  traces  of  early  virtue 
which  bad  been  engraven  on  his  heart. 

At  Castle  Hermitage  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  his 
departure ;  and,  upon  visiting  his  excellent  friend  at  the  vicarage, 
he  found  the  whole  &mi!y  heartily  interested  in  hia  welfare,  end 
ready  to  asBisC  him,  by  letters  of  iutroduction  to  the  beat  people 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  which  Oiraond  intended  to  visit. 
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Ddrinq  the  course  of  Onnond'a  tour  through  Ireland,  he  fre< 
quently  found  himself  in  company  with  those  who  knew  the 
history  of  public  affairs  for  years  paat,  and  were  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  political  profligacy  and  shameful  jobbing  of 
Sir  Ulick  O'Sbane. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  knowing  Mr.  Ormond  to  be  hia 
ward,  refrained,  of  course,  from  touching  upon  any  subject 
relative  to  Sir  Ulick ;  and  when  Ormond  mentioned  him, 
evaded  the  conversation,  or  agreed  in  general  tenns  in  praising 
bil  abilities,  wit,  and  addresa.  But,  after  a  day  or  two's  journey 
from  Castte  Hermitage,  when  he  was  beyond  bis  own  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  when  be  went  into  company  with  those  who 
happened  to   know   nothing  of  his  connexion   with  Sit  Ulick 
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p'Sbane,  then  he  heard  him  spoken  of  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  was  quite  astonislied  and  dismayed  by  the  genenl 
abuse,  as  he  thought  it,  which  was  poured  upon  him. 

"  Well,  every  man  of  abilities  excites  envy — every  man  who 
takes  a  part  in  politics,  especially  in  times  when  parties  nm 
high,  must  expect  to  be  abused  :  they  must  bear  it;  and  their 
friends  must  learn  to  bear  it  for  them." 

Such  were  the  reflecbons  with  which  Ormond  at  fint  comforted 
himself.  As  far  as  party  abuse  went,  this  was  quite  satiafactory ; 
even  facts,  or  what  are  told  as  facts,  are  so  altered  by  the 
manner  of  seeing  them  by  an  opposite  party,  that,  without 
meaning  to  traduce,  they  calumniate.  Ormond  entrenched 
himself  in  total  disbelief,  and  cool  assertion  of  his  disbelief,  of  a 
Tariety  of  Bnecdoles  he  continually  heard  discredita1)le  to  Kr 
Ulict.  Still  be  expected  that,  when  he  went  into  other  company, 
Hiid  met  with  men  of  Sir  Ulick's  own  party,  he  sliould  obtain 
proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  these  stories,  and  by  that  he  might  be 
able,  not  only  to  contradict,  bat  to  confute  them,-  People, 
however,  only  smiled,  and  told  him  tliat  he  had  better  inquire 
no  farther,  if  he  expected  to  find  Sir  Ulick  an  immaculate 
character.  Those  who  liked  him  best,  laughed  off  the  notorious 
insiances  of  his  public  defection  of  principle,  and  of  his  private 
jobbing,  as  good  jokes  ;  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world— 
his  address,  his  frankness,  his  being  "  not  a  bit  of  a  hypocrite." 
But  even  those  who  professed  to  like  him  best,  and  to  be  the 
least  scrupulous  with  regard  to  public  virtue,  still  spoke  with  a 
sort  of  facetious  contempt  of  Sir  Ulick,  as  a  thorough-going 
friend  of  the  powers  that  be — as  a  hack  of  administration — M  a 
man  who  knew  well  enough  what  he  was  about.  Ormond  wm 
continually  either  surprised  or  hurt  by  these  insinuations. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  numbers  who  had  no  interest  to 
lerve,  or  prejudice  to  gratify,  operated  upon  him  by  degrees,  so 
aa  to  enforce  conviction,  and  this  was  still  more  painful. 

Harry  became  so  sore  and  irritable  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
was  now  every  day  in  danger  of  entangling  himself  in  some 
quarrel  in  defence  of  his  guardian.  Several  times  the  masterof 
the  house  prevented  this,  and  brought  him  to  reason,  by  repie- 
■enting  that  the  persons  who  talked  of  Sir  Ullck  were  qmte 
ignoTBUt  of  bis  connexion  with  him,  and  spoke  only  sccortUng  to 
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general  opinion,  and  to  the  best  of  their  heliuf,  of  a  publio 
character,  who  whs  fair  game.  It  wm,  at  that  time,  much  the 
fashion  among  a  certain  set  in  Dublin,  to  try  their  wit  upon  each 
other  in  political  and  poetical  equiba — the  more  severe  and 
bitter  these  were,  the  more  they  were  applauded :  the  talent  for 
invective  was  in  the  highest  demand  at  this  period  in  Ireland; 
it  was  considered  as  the  unequivocal  proof  of  intellectual 
superiority.  The  display  of  it  was  the  more  admired,  as  it 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a  double  portion  of  that  personal 
promptitude  to  give  the  lathfaction  of  a  gentleman,  on  which 
the  Irish  pride  themselvea :  the  taste  of  tlie  nation,  both  for 
oratory  and  manners,  has  become  of  late  years  so  much  more 
refined,  that  when  any  of  the  lampoons  of  that  day  are  now 
recollected,  people  are  surprised  at  the  licence  of  abuse  which 
was  then  tolerated,  and  even  approved  of  in  fashionable  society. 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  as  a  well-known  public  character,  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  variety  of  puns,  bon-mols,  songs,  and  epigrams, 
which  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  collected  under  the 
title  of  Ulysseana.  Upon  the  late  separation  of  Sir  UUck  and 
bia  lady,  a  new  edition,  with  a  caricature  frontispiece,  had  been 
published ;  unfortunately  for  Ormond,  this  bod  j  ust  worked  its 
way  from  Dublin  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  happened  one  day,  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  this 
Ulytseaua  had  not  yet  been  seen,  that  a  lady,  a  visitor  and  a 
stranger,  full  of  some  of  the  lines  which  she  had  learned  by 
heart,  began  to  repeat  them  for  the  amusement  of  the  tea-table. 
Ladies  do  not  always  consider  how  much  mischief  they  may  do 
bjr.auch  imprudence  ;  nor  how  they  may  hazard  valuable  lives,  for 
the  aake  of  producing  a  leatalioa,  by  the  repetition  of  a  ttvere 
thing.  Ormond  came  into  the  room  after  dinner,  and  with 
some  other  gecijemen  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  while  the 
tady  was  repeating  some  extracts  from  the  new  edition  of  the 
Ulytseana.  The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  made  re- 
iterated attempts  to  stop  the  lady  ;  but,  too  intent  upon  herself 
and  her  second-hand  wit  to  comprehend  or  take  these  hints,  she 
went  OD  reciting  the  following  lines  ■.~~ 


V  Google 


M  BlM  h«  jfriaed  Ue  pUriot  thnrng, 
But  HHHi  pcreetTiag  ha  n*  wrong. 
Ha  ntl«d  to  thi  caurUer  tribe, 
Bought  bj  m  tills  uid  i  bribe; 
But  how  ih.t  new  fauad  friend  to  bind. 
With  u;  nth— ofinj  kind, 

"  Upon  iii/iM Upon  lot  latrd." 

Ob  I  that,  m;  friend,  a  too  abiurd. 
"  Upon  his  honour.^* — Qnite  ■  jot. 

"  By  aU  it  lai  on  nril."— "Tii  g»ne. 

"■BfoUUi  liopa  of  Heavenr—Titefn  nont. 

"  How  than  Hears  him  io  oar  pij — 

"  He  ao't  be  tnutad  for  x  day  r 

How  ? — Wbea  fou  wuit  the  fellon'e  tbroM — 

P«j  bj  the  job-yen  bire  h»  ™t*. 

Sir  Ulick  himielf,  had  he  been  present,  would  have  laughed 
off  the  epigram  with  the  beat  grace  iniiiginable,  and  ao,  id  good 
p^cy,  ought  Ormond  to  have  taken  it  But  he  felt  it  too  much, 
and  waa  not  ia  the  habit  of  laughing  when  he  was  vexed.  Moat 
of  the  com]iany,  who  knew  any  thing  of  his  connexion  with  Sir 
Xnick,  or  who  uitderatood  the  agonising  looks  of  the  master  and 
miatreaa  of  the  house,  politely  refrained  from  tmilea  or  applausr ; 
but  a  cDuiin  of  the  lady  who  repeated  the  lines,  a  young  man 
wbo  woa  one  of  tha  hateful  trilw  of  qimurt,  on  purpose  to  try 
Ormond,  praised  the  verses  to  the  akiea,  and  appealed  to  him  Sat 
his  opinion. 

"  1  can't  admire  them,  air,"  replied  Ormond. 

"  What  fault  can  you  find  with  them  f "  said  the  young  man, 
winking  at  the  byatanden. 

"  I  think  them  ineorreet,  in  the  first  place,  air,"  said  Ormond, 
"and  altogether  indifferent." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  can't  Ih  called  moderaU,"  (ud  lbs 
gentleman  ;  "  and  as  to  incorrect,  the  aubstance,  I  fancy,  is  cor- 
rectly true." 

"Fana/,  air  I — It  would  be  hard  if  character  were  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  bncy,"  cried  Ormond,  hastily ;  but  cheaking  himself, 
he,  in  a  mild  tone,  added,  "before  we  go  any  farther,  nr,  I 
should  inform  you  that  I  am  a  ward  of  Sir  Ulick  O  Shane's." 

"Oh!  mercy,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  bad   repeated   th* 
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verses;  "I  wn  inre  I  did  not  know  that,  or  I  would  not  have 
said  ft  word — [  declare  I  beg  yoor  pardon,  tit," 

Ormoad's  bow  and  smile  spoke  hU  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
lady'e  contrition,  and  his  deiire  to  relieve  her  from  fartlier 
anxiety.  So  the  matter  might  have  happily  ended;  but  her 
cousin,  though  he  had  begun  merely  with  an  intention  to  try 
Onnond's  temper,  now  felt  piqued  by  his  spirit,  and  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  peraiat.  Having  drunk  enough  Co  be  ill- 
humoured,  he  replied,  In  an  aggravating  and  ill-bred  manner, 
"  Your  beiug  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  ward  may  make  a  difference  in 
your  feelings,  sir,  but  1  don't  see  why  it  should  make  any  in  my 

"  In   the  expresuon  of  that  opinion  at  least,  sir,  I  think  it 

The  master  of  the  house  now  interfered,  to  explain  nnd  padfy, 
and  Ormond  had  presence  of  mind  and  command  enough  over 
himself,  to  i&y  no  more  while  the  ladies  were  present :  he  sat 
down,  and  began  talking  about  some  ttiSe  in  a  gay  tone;  but  his 
flushed  cheek,  and  altered  manner,  showed  that  he  was  only  re- 
presung  other  feelings.  The  carriages  of  tlie  visitors  were 
announced,  and  the  strangers  rose  to  depart.  Ormond  accom- 
panied the  muter  of  the  house  to  hand  the  ladies  to  their  car- 
riages. To  mark  his  being  in  perfect  charity  with  the  fair 
penitent,  he  showed  her  particular  attention,  which  quite  touched 
lier;  and  ai  he  put  her  into  her  carriage,  she,  aU  the  time, 
repeated  her  apologies,  declared  it  should  he  a  lesson  to  her  for 
life,  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting.  For  her 
Bake,  he  wished  that  nothing  more  should  be  said  on  the  subject. 

But,  on  his  return  to  the  hall,  he  found  there  the  cpusin,  but- 
toning on  his  great  coat,  and  seeming  l*ath  to  depart:  still  in 
ill-humour,  the  gentleman  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with 
that  lady's  apologies,  Mr.  Ormond," 

"  I  am,  sir,  perfectly." 

"That's  lucky  :  for  apologies  are  easier  had  from  ladies  than 
gentlemen,  and  become  them  better." 

"  T  think  it  becomes  gentlemen  u  well  as  ladies  to  make 
candid  apologies,  where  they  are  conscious  of  being  wrong — if 
there  was  no  intention  to  give  oSbnce." 


"Jf'a  a  great  peace-maker,  sir ;  bnt  I  acom  totakei 

■n  ,/.■■ 

"Am  I  to  suppose  then,  dr,"  said  Ormond,  "that  it 


"  Suppose  what  you  please,  sit — I  am  not  in  the  Iiabit  of  ex- 
planation or  apology." 

"Then,  sir,  the  sooner  we  meet  the  hetter,"  said  Ormond. 

In  consequence  Ormond  applied  to  an  officer  who  had  been 
present  during  the  altercation,  to  he  his  second.  Ormond  felt 
that  he  had  restrained  his  anger  sufficiently— he  was  now  as  firm 
M  he  had  heen  temperate.  The  parties  met  and  fought ;  the 
man  who  deserved  to  have  suffered,  by  the  chance  of  this  rational 
mode  of  deciding  right  and  wrong,  escaped  unhurt;  Ormond 
received  a  wound  in  his  arm.  It  was  only  a  Sesh  wound.  He 
was  at  the  house  of  a  very  hospitable  gentleman,  whose  family 
vere  kind  to  him;  and  the  inconvenience  and  pain  were  easily 
borne.  In  the  opinion  of  all,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  who 
knew  the  facte,  lie  had  conducted  himself  as  well  as  the  cir- 
CUmBtancea  would  permit;  and,  as  it  was  essential,  not  oiilv  to 
the  character  of  a  hero,  hut  of  a  gentleman  at  that  time  in  Ireland, 
to  fight  a  duel,  we  may  consider  Onnond  as  fortunate  in  not 
having  been  in  the  wrong.  He  rose  in  favour  with  the  ladies, 
and  in  credit  with  the  gentlemen,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  the 
Ulysseana ;  but  he  was  concerned  to  see  paragraphs  in  all  the 
Irish  papers,  about  the  dnel  that  had  been  fought  between  M.  K. 

Esq.  jun.  of  ■ ,  and  H.  O.  Esq.,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 

that  arose  about  some  satirical  verses,  repeated  by  a  lady  on  a 
certain   well-known   character,   nearly   related   to   one   of  the 

A  flaming  account  of  the  duel  followed,  in  which  there  was  the 
usoal  newspaper  proportion  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  Ormond 
knew  and  regretted  that  this  paragraph  must  meet  the  eyes  of  his 
guardian  ;  and  sWIl  more  he  was  sorry  that  Dr,  Cambray  should 
see  it.  He  knew  the  doctor's  Christian  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
system  of  duelling ;  and,  by  the  statement  in  the  papers,  it 
apptnred  that  that  gallant  youth,  H.  O,  Esq,,  to  whom  (he  news- 
writer  evidently  wiahed  to  do  honour,  had  been  far  more  fbrward 
to  provoke  the  light  than  he  had  been,  or  than  he  ought  to  ban 
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bttm : — his  Dim  plain  itatement  of  facts,  which  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Cambray,  would  have  let  erery  thing  to  rights,  but  his  etter 
crossed  the  doctor's  on  the  road.  As  he  was  now  in  a  remote 
place,  which  the  delightful  mail  coach  roads  had  not  then  reached 
— where  the  poat  came  in  only  three  days  in  the  week — and 
vhere  the  mail  cart  either  broke  dovn,  lost  a  wheel,  had  a  tired 
horse,  was  overturned,  or  robbed,  at  an  average  once  a  fortnight 
— our  hero  had  no  alteniBtive  but  patience,  and  the  amuaemenl 
of  calculating  dates  and  chances  upon  hii  restless  sofa.  His 
taste  for  reading  enabled  him  to  pass  agreeably  aome  of  the  hours 
of  bodily  confinement,  which  men,  and  young  men  especially, 
BCctutomed  to  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  hberty,  and  locomotion, 
generally  find  bo  intolerably  irksome.  At  length  his  wound  was 
well  enough  for  him  to  travel — letters  for  him  arrived:  a  wann, 
affectionale  one  from  his  guardian  ;  and  one  from  Dr.  Cambray, 
which  relieved  his  anxiety. 

"  I  must  tell  yon,  my  dear  yonng  fiiend,"  said  Dr.  Cambray, 
"  that  while  you  have  been  defending  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane'i 
public  character  [of  which,  by'the-by,  you  know  nothing),  [ 
have  been  defending  your  private  character,  of  which  I  hope 
and  believe  1  know  something.  The  truth  is  always  known  in 
time,  with  regard  to  every  character ;  and  therefore,  independently 
of  other  motives,  moral  and  religious,  it  is  more  prudent  to  trust 
to  time  and  truth  for  their  defence,  than  to  sword  and  pistol.  I 
know  you  are  impatient  to  hear  what  were  the  reports  to  your 
disadmntage,  and  Itoto  whom  1  had  them.  I  had  them  from 
the  Annalys ;  and  they  beard  them  in  England,  through  various 
circuitous  channels  of  female  correspondents  in  Ireland.  As  far 
as  we  can  trace  them,  we  think  that  they  originated  with  your 
old  friend  Mias  Black.  The  first  account  Lady  Annaly  heard  of 
yon  after  she  went  to  England,  was,  that  you  were  living  a  most 
diasolute  life  in  the  Block  Islands,  with  King  Corny,  who  waa 
described  to  he  a  profligate  rebel,  and  his  companion  an  ex-  - 
ccHnmuniCBled  catholic  priest ;  king,  priest,  and  Prince  Harry, 
getting  drunk  together  regularly  every  night  of  their  lives.  The 
next  account  which  Lady  Annaly  received  some  months  after- 
wards, in  reply  to  inquiries  she  had  made  from  her  agent,  w.-u, 
that  it  wai  impossible  to  know  any  thing  for  certain  of  Mr.  Horry 
Onnoud,  ai  he  alwayi  itpt  in  the  Hack  Islandi.     The  report 
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vts,  tbat  he  had  lately  leduced  a  gitl  of  the  name  of  Peggy 
Sheridtui,  a  respectable  gatdener'a  daughter,  who  was  going  U> 
be  married  to  a  man  of  the  Dame  of  Moriarty  Carroll,  a  person 
whom  Mr.  Ormond  had  formerly  shot  in  some  unfoitunale 
drunken  quarrel.  The  match  hetween  her  and  Moriarty  hsd 
been  broken  off  in  consequeQce.  The  followiDg  year  accoonti 
vere  worse  and  worse.  This  Harry  Ormond  had  gained  the 
affectionB  of  his  benefactor'*  daughter,  though,  as  he  had  been 
warned  by  her  father,  she  was  betrothed  to  another  man.  The 
young  lady  was  afterwarda,  by  her  father's  ailger,  and  by 
Ormond's  desertion  of  her,  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  French 
adventurer,  whom  Ormond  brought  into  the  house  under  pretence 
of  learning  French  from  him.  Immediately  after  the  daughter'! 
elopement  with  the  French  master,  the  poor  father  died  suddenly, 
in  some  extraordinary  manner,  when  out  shooting  with  this 
Mr.  Ormond ;  to  whom  a  considerable  landed  property,  and  a 
large  legacy  in  money,  were,  to  every  body's  surprise,  found  to 
be  left  in  a  will  which  he  produced,  and  which  the  family  did 
not  think  fit  to  dispute.  There  were  atrange  circumstances  told 
concerning  the  wake  and  burial,  all  tending  to  prove  that  Chit 
Harry  Ormond  had  lost  all  feeling.  Hints  were  further  given 
that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  turned 
Catholic  for  the  sake  of  absolution." 

Many  times  during  the  perusal  of  this  extravagant  tissue  of 
fitlsehoods,  Ormond  laid  down  and  resumed  the  paper,  unable  to 
refrain  horn  eiclamations  of  rage  and  contempt ;  aonietimea 
almost  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  slander.  "  After  this," 
thought  he,  "who  can  mind  common  reports  I— and  yet  Dr. 
Cambray  says  that  these  excited  some  prejudice  against  me  in 
the  mind  of  Lady  Annaly.  With  such  a  woman  I  should  have 
thought  it  impossible.  Could  she  believe  me  capable  of  such 
crimes  ?—f7ie,  of  whom  she  had  once  a  good  opinion  f — me,  in 
whose  fate  she  said  she  was  interested?" 

He  took  Dr.  Cambray's  letter  again,  and  read  on ;  he  found 
that  Lady  Annaly  hsd  not  credited  these  reports  as  to  tbe 
atrocious  accusationi ;  but  they  had  so  far  operated  ai  to 
excite  doubts  and  suspicions.  In  some  of  the  circumstances, 
there  was  sufficient  truth  to  colour  the  falsehood.  For  ex- 
ample, with   regard  both   to  Pe^y  Sheridan,  and  Dora,  the 
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truth  had  been  plausibly  mixed  with  falsehood.  The  storjr 
of  Peggy  Sheridan,  Lady  Annaly  had  some  Buipicion  might 
be  true.  Her  ladyship,  who  had  seen  Moiiarty'a  generous 
conduct  to  Ormond,  was  indignant  at  his  ingratitude.  She  was 
a  woman  prompt  to  feel  strong  indignation  against  all  that  was 
base  ;  and,  when  her  indignation  was  excited,  she  was  sometimes 
incapable'  of  hearing  what  wa<  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Her  daughter  Florence,  of  a  calmer  temper  and 
cooler  judgment,  usually  acted  as  moderator  on  these  occasions. 
She  could  not  believe  that  Harry  Ormond  had  been  guilty  of 
faults  that  were  so  opposite  to  those  which  they  had  seen  in  his 
disposition  : — violence,  not  treachery,  was  his  fault.  But  why, 
if  there  were  nothing  wrong.  Lady  Annaly  urged — why  did  not 
he  write  to  ber,  as  she  had  requested  he  would,  when  bis  plana 
for  bis  Future  life  were  decided? — She  had  told  him  that  her  son 
might  probably  be  able  to  assist  him.     Why  could  not  he  write 

Ormond  had  heard  that  her  sou  was  ill,  and  that  her  mind  was 
■o  absorbed  with  anxiety,  that  he  could  not  at  first  venture  to 
intrude  upon  her  with  hii  sellisb  concerns.  This  was  his  first 
and  best  reason  ;  but  afterwards,  to  be  sure,  when  he  heard  that 
the  son  was  better,  he  might  have  written.  He  wrote  at  that 
time  such  a  sad  scrawl  of  a  hand — he  was  so  little  used  to 
letter-writing,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  write.  Then  it  was  lao 
late  after  so  long  a  silence,  &c.  Foolish  as  these  reasons  were, 
they  had,  as  we  have  said  before,  acted  upon  our  young  hero ; 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  as  important  circumstances,  prevented 
many  young  men  from  writing  to  friends,  able  and  willing  to 
serve  them.  It  was  rather  fortunate  for  Ormond  that  slander 
did  not  stop  at  the  first  plausible  falsehoods :  when  the  mare 
I  charges  came  against  him.  Miss  Annaly,  who  had 
eserted  his  cause,  declared  her  absolute  disbelief.  The 
3n,  between  her  and  her  mother,  kept  alive 
their  interest  about  this  young  man.  He  waa  likely  to  have 
been  forgotten  during  their  anxiety  in  the  son's  illness  ;  but 
fresh  reports  had  brought  him  to  their  recollection  frequently ; 
and  when  their  friend.  Dr.  Camhray,  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  CoBtlc  Hermitage,  his  evidence  perfectly  reinstated  Harry  in 
Lady  Annaly's  good  opinion.     As  if  to  make  amends  for  the 

Ormond.  .  ^BiftiioK' 
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injustice  the  had  done  him  by  believing  any  part  of  Ihe  ctH 
reports,  she  wa«  now  anxiaiu  to  ie«  Iiim  sgain.  A  few  dayi 
after  Dr.  Cambray  vrote,  Ormond  received  a  very  pnlite  and 
gratifying  letter  from  Lady  Annaly,  requesting  tbat,as"Annal]r" 
lay  in  bis  route  homewards,  he  would  spend  a  few  day*  there, 
•nd  give  her  an  opportunity  of  Dialing  him  acquainted  with  her 
M>n.  It  ii  wareely  necesMwy  to  say  that  this  invitatioa  wai 
eagerly  accepted. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Upon  hie  arrival  at  Annaly,  Ormond  found  that  Dr.  Cambray 
and  all  his  family  were  there. 

"  Yea,  all  your  friends,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  as  Ormond  looked 
round  with  pleasure,  "all  your  friends,  Mr.  Ormond— jou  mutt 
allow  me  an  old  right  to  be  of  that  number — aud  here  b  my  son, 
who  is  as  well  inclined,  aa  I  hope  you  feel,  to  pass  over  the 
intermediate  formality  of  new  acqutURtaneeship,  and  to  becoms 
intimate  with  you  ai  soon  as  possible." 

Sir  Herbert  Annaly  confirmed,  by  the  polite  cordiality  of  hi* 
■nanuer,  all  that  his  mother  promised ;  adding  that  their  mutual 
ftiend  Dr.  Cambray  had  made  him  already  ao  fully  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ormond,  that  though  he  had  never  bad  tlie  pleasure  of 
■eeing  him  before,  he  could  not  consider  him  as  a  stranger. 

Florence  Annaly  waa  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  those  beauties 
who  strike  at  first  sight.  Hera  was  a  face  which  neither  chal- 
lenged nor  sued  fur  admiradon.  There  was  no  expression  thrown 
into  the  eyes  or  the  eyebrows,  no  habitual  smile  on  the  lips — the 
features  were  all  in  natural  repose ;  the  face  uever  expressed 
any  thing  but  what  the  mind  really  felt.  But  if  any  juat  ob- 
servation was  made  in  Miss  Annaly's  company,  any  stroke  of 
genius,  that  countenance  instantly  kindled  into  light  and  life : 
end  if  any  noble  sentiment  was  expressed,  if  any  generous  actios 
was  related,  then  the  soul  within  illumined  the  countenance 
with  a  ray  dieitu.  When  once  Ormond  had  seen  this,  his  eye 
rettimed  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  again — he  had  an  indescribable 
interest  and  pleasure  in  studying  a  countenance,  which  seemed 
so  true  an  index  to  a  noble  and  cultivated  mind,  to  a  heart  of 
.delicate,  hut  not  morbid  seniibility.     His  manaers  tad  undo 


ttMiding  had  been  formed  nod  improved,  bejrond  what  could 
have  been  expected,  fiom  the  few  opportuDitiei  of  impiavement 
be  bad  till  lately  enjojred.  He  was  timid,  however,  in  con- 
venation  with  those  of  wboae  information  and  abilitiei  he  had  a 
high  opinion,  lo  that  at  &nt  he  did  not  do  liimeelf  juxtice;  but 
in  hii  timidity  there  was  no  awkwardness;  it  was  joined  with 
aneb  firmness  of  principle,  ud  nich  a  reiolute,  manly  eliBracter, 
that  he  was  peculiarly  engaging  to  womso. 

During  hia  fint  viut  at  Annaiy  he  pleased  much,  and  was  bo 
much  pleased  with  every  individual  of  the  tkmDy,  with  their  man* 
nen,  theiv  converutiDD,  their  affection  for  each  other,  and  allo- 
gether  with  their  mode  of  living,  that  he  declared  to  Dr.  Cam  bray 
he  never  had  been  to  happy  ia  his  whole  existence.  It  waa  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  he  spoke  much  more  of  Lady 
Annaiy  and  Sir  Herbert  than  of  Miss  Annaiy. 

He  had  never  before  felt  so  very  unwilling  to  leave  any  phice, 
or  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  invited  to  repeat  his  visit.  He 
did  receive  the  wished-for  invitation ;  and  it  was  given  in  snch 
a  maDoer  as  left  him  no  doubt  that  he  might  indulge  bis  awn 
ardent  desire  to  return,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendsbip  of  this 
family.  His  ardour  for  foreign  travel,  his  desire  to  see  more  of 
the  world,  greatly  abated  ;  an  d  before  he  reached  Caatle  Henoi- 
tage,  and  by  the  time  he  saw  bis  guB.rdian,  be  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  Sir  Ulick  had  traced  for  him  a  course  of  travels 
through  the  British  islands  and  the  moat  polished  parts  of  the 
Continent. 

He  now  told  ^  Ulick  that  it  was  so  far  advanced  in  the 
season,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  spend  tlie  winter  in  Ireland. 

"In  Dublin  instead  of  London?"  said  Sir  Ulick,  smiling; 
"very  patriotic,  and  very  kind  to  me,  for  J  am  sure  I  am  your 
first  object  1  and  depend  upon  it  few  people,  ladies  always  ex- 
cepted, will  ever  like  your  company  better  than  I  do." 

Then  Sir  UMok  went  rapidly  over  every  subjecl,  and  every 
peraon,  that  could  lead  his  ward  farther  to  explain  his  feelings ; 
but  now,  as  usual,  he  wasted  his  address,  for  the  ingenuous 
young  man  directly  opened  bis  whole  heart  to  him. 

"  I  am  impatient  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "how  very  kindly 
I  was  received  by  Lady  Aimaly." 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  taid  Sir  Ulick :  "  I  suppose,  in  general. 
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you  have  found  yourself  pretty  well  recei  7ed  wherevet  you  hxtt 
gone — not  to  flatler  you  too  much  on  your  mental  or  penonal 
qualification  a,  and,  ilo  diaparagement  to  Dr.  Cambray'i  tettereof 
introduction  or  my  oitd,  five  or  aix  thouaand  s-year  are,  I  h*v« 
generally  obserred,  a  tolerably  good  paiapoit  into  aociety,  a 
«ufficit!iit  paue-partout." 

"  Paise-pattont ! — notpartouf — not  quite  lofficient  at  Annaiy, 
you  cannot  mean,  air " 

"Oh!  I  cannot  mean  any  thing,  but  that  Annalyualtogethei: 
&e  eiglith  wonder  of  the  world,"  laid  Sir  Ulick,  "  and  all  the 
nten  and  \romen  in  it  atwolutely  angela — perfect  augela." 

"No,  sir,  if  you  plea«,  not  perfect;  for  I  have  heard-^ 
though  I  own  I  never  aair  it — that  perfection  is  alirajts  stupid: 
now  certainly  that  the  Annalyi  are  ooL" 

"  Well,  well,  they  ahall  be  a*  imperfect  m  you  like — any 
thing  to  please  you." 

"  But,  air,  you  lued  to  be  so  fond  of  the  Annolyi,  I  r«- 
member." 

"  True,  and  did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  changed  my  opinion !" 

"  Your  manner,  though  not  your  wordi,  tells  me  bo.  " 

"You  mistake:  the  fact  is — for  I  always  treat  you,  Hany, 
with  perfect  candaur-^I  waa  hurt  and  vexed  by  their  refusal  of 
my  son.  But,  after  all,"  added  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  •■  it  mu 
Marcus's  own  fault — he  has  been  very  diasipated.  Mias  Annsly 
was  right,  and  her  mother  quite  right,  I  own.  Lady  Annaiy  il 
one  of  the  moat  reapectable  women  in  Ireland — and  Miaa  Annaiy 
it  •  charming  girl — I  never  saw  any  girl  I  ahould  have  liked  M 
Much  for  my  daughteivin-law.  But  Marcus  and  I  don't  alwayi 
agree  in  our  tastes — I  don't  think  the  refusal  there,  was  half  aa 
great  a  mortification  and  disappointment  to  him,  as  it  was  to 

"  You  delight  me,  dear  sir,"  cried  Ormond ;  "for  then  I  nuy 
feel  secure  that  if  ever  in  future — 1  don't  mean  in  the  least  that 
I  have  any  preaent  thought — it  would  be  abaurd — it  would  be 
ridicolotu — it  would  be  quite  improper — you  know  I  was  only 
there  ten  days ;  but  I  mean  if,  in  future,  I  should  ever  have  any 
thoughts — any  serious  thoughts " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  laughing  at  Ormond's  hesitatiaa 
and  embarrassment,  "  I  can  auppose  that  you  will  have  thoughts 


of  Bome  kind  or  other,  and  Mnom  tliought*  in  due  coune ;  but, 
aa   you  justly   observ*,   it  would  b«   qtlilfl   ridiculous  at  pre- 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  lir,"  inlerrapted  Harry,  "  but  it  would 
even  at  present  be  an  inezpreuible  ■atiifaction  to  me  to  know, 
that  if  in  future  Bucb  a  thing  ihould  occur,  I  should  be  aecute, 
in  the  first  place,  of  your  approbation." 

"As  to  that,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "you  know  in  a 
tew  days  you  will   be  at  year*  of  discretion — then  my  control 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  my  anxiety  for  your  approba^on,  and  my 
deference  for  your  opinion." 

"Then,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "and  without  circumlocution  or 
nonienae,  1  tell  you  at  once,  Harry  Ormond,  that  Florence 
Annaly  ii  the  woman  in  the  world  I  should  like  belt  la  eee  your 
wife." 

"Hank  you,  sir,  for  this  erplioit  answer — I  am  sure  towards 
me  nothing  can  have  been  more  candid  and  kind  than  your 
whole  conduct  has  over  been." 

"  That'a  true,  Harry,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ulick,  "  Tell  me  about 
this  duel — you  have  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  my  conduct  and 
character,  I  understand,  since  I  saw  you.  But,  my  dear  fellow, 
though  I  am  ezceasively  obliged  to  yon,  I  am  exceedingly  angry 
with  you  :  how  could  you  possibly  be  so  hot-healed  and  silly  an 
to  taie  tip  any  man  for  relishing  the  Ulysaeana?  bless  ye!  I 
relish  it  myself — I  only  laugh  at  such  things:  helieve  me,  'tis 
the  best  way." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir,  if  one  can ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  had 
pretty  good  proof  that  one  should  despise  reports  and  scandal  of 
all  kinds — easier  for  oneself  sometimes  than  for  one's  friends." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Ormond,  by  the  time  you  have  been  half  as 
long  living  in  the  great  and  the  political  world  as  I  have  been, 
yon  will  be  quite  case-hardened,  and  will  hear  your  friends 
abused,  without  feeling  it  in  the  least.  Believe  me,  1  once  wU 
troubled  with  a  great  deal  of  susceptibility  like  yours — but  after 
all,  'tis  no  bad  thing  for  you  to  have  fought  a  duel — a  feather  in 
your  cap  with  the  ladies,  and  a  warning  to  all  impertinent 
fellows  to  let  you  alone — but  you  were  wounded,  the  newspaper 
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■aid — I  aiked  y<m  wliere,  three  timet  in  taj  letters — you  never 
ootideecended  to  answer  me — aniirei  me  now,  I  inaitt  npon  it." 

"  In  my  arm,  sir — a  sliglit  scratch." 

"  Slight  scratch  or  not,  I  must  hear  all  about  it — come,  tell 
me  exactly  how  the  thing  began  and  ended — tell  me  ill  (he 
rascals  said  af  me. — You  won't  f — then  I'll  tell  jou  ;  they  said, 
'  I  am  the  greatest  jobber  in  Ireland — that  I  do  not  mind  how  1 
throw  away  the  public  money— in  ■hurt,  that  I  am  a  sad  political 
profligate.' — Well  1  well !  I  am  sure,  after  all,  they  did  me  tbe 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  in  private  life  no  man's  honour  i* 
more  to  be  depended  an." 

"They  did  do  yuu  that  justice,  ur,"  stud  Ormond;  "but 
pray  ask  me  no  farther  questions — for,  frankly,  it  is  disagreeable 
to  tne — and  I  will  tell  you  no  more." 

"That's  frank,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "and  I  as  frankly  asaureyDU 
I  am  perfectly  aatiafied." 

"  Then,  to  return  to  the  Annalya,"  sud  Ormond,  "  I  never 
■aw  Sir  Herbert  till  now — I  like  him — I  like  his  principles — his 
love  of  his  country — and  his  attachment  to  his  family." 

"  He's  a  very  fine  fellow — no  better  fellow  than  Herbert 
Annaly.  But  as  for  his  attachment  to  his  family,  who  thanks 
bim  for  that?  Who  could  help  it,  with  such  a  family?  And 
his  love  for  his  country — every  body  loves  his  country." 

"  More  or  less,  J  suppose,"  said  Onnond. 

"But,  upon  my  word,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  about  Sr 
Herbert,  though  1  know  he  is  prejudiced  against  me  to  tlie  last 

"  If  he  be,  I  don't  know  it,  sir — I  never  found  it  out." 

"  He  will  let  it  out  by  and  by — I  only  hope  he  will  not 
prejudice  you  against  me." 

"  That  is  not  very  easQy  done,  air." 

"  As  you  have  given  some  proo^  my  dear  boy,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  But  the  Annalys  would  go  more  cautiously  to  work 
— I  only  put  you  on  your  guard — Marcus  and  Sir  Herbert 
never  could  hit  it  off  together;  and  I  am  afraid  the  breach 
between  us  and  the  Annalys  must  be  widened,  for  Marcus  must 
stand  against  Sir  Herbert  at  the  next  election,  if  he  live — Pray 


"  Not  strong,  lir — he  baa  a  hectic  coloui — m  I  was  very  Bony 

"  A;,  pool  fellaw — he  broke  lonie  blood-veuel,  I  think 
Marcus  told  me,  when  they  were  in  England." 

"Yea,  sir — to  Lady  Annaly  tcJd  ine — it  waa  in  ovei-ezerting 

himeelf  to  entinguisli  a  fire." 

"  A  very  fine  Bpirited  fellow  he  i;,  no  doubt,"  said  Sir  Ulick  ; 
"  but,  after  all,  that  nas  rather  a  foaliBh  thing,  in  his  stale  of 
health.  By-the-by,  as  your  guardian,  it  i»  my  duty  to  explain 
the  circumstances  of  this  family— in  caie  you  should  hereafter 
have  any  lerioui  Ikoughtt  ;  as  you  say,  you  should  know  what 
comforted  Marcus  in  his  disappointment  there.  There  is,  then, 
some  confounded  flaw  in  that  old  father's  will,  through  which 
the  great  Herbert  eatsle  slips  to  an  heir-at-law,  who  baa  slarted 
up  within  this  twelvemonth.  Miss  Annaly,  who  waa  to  have 
been  a  nonpareil  of  an  heiresa  in  caae  of  the  brother's  death,  will 
have  but  a  moderate  fortune  ;  and  the  poor  dowager  will  he  but 
scantily  provided  fur,  after  all  the  magni licence  which  she  has 
been  used  to,  unleaa  he  livea  to  make  up  something  handaome 
fiir  them.  I  don't  know  the  parliculara,  but  I  know  that  a  vast 
deal  depends  on  his  living  till  he  has  levied  certain  fines,  which 
he  ought  to  have  levied,  instead  of  amusing  himself  putting  out 
other  people's  fires.  But  I  am  excessively  anxious  about  it,  and 
now  on  your  account  as  well  as  theirs  ;  for  it  would  make  a 
great  difference  to  you,  if  you  seriously  have  any  tkoughtt  of  lAixi 
Annaly." 

Ormond  declared  this  could  make  no  difference  to  him,  dace 
his  own  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  wishes  of  such  a 
woman  as  lie  supposed  Mias  Annaly  to  be. 

The  next  day  Marcus  O'Shane  arrived  from  England.  Tiiia 
waa  the  first  lime  that  Ormond  and  he  had  met  since  the  affair 
cf  Moriarty,  and  the  baniahment  from  Castle  Hermitage.  The 
meeting  was  awkward  enough,  notwithstanding  Sir  XJlick's 
attempt^  to  make  it  otherwise  :  Marcus  laboured  under  the 
double  consciousneas  of  having  deserted  Harry  in  past  adversity, 
and  of  being  jealous  of  hia  present  prosperity.  Ormond  at  first 
went  forward  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way  with  great 
cordiality,  but  the  cold  polileneas  of  Marcus  chilled  him  ;  and  the 
heartless  congiatulations,  and  frequent  allusions  in  the  course  of 
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the  first  houi,  to  Otmand's  oew  fortune  and  coDMquenee, 
ofiended  our  young  hero's  pride.  He  grew  more  reserved,  the 
more  complimentBiy  Marcus  became,  especially  at  in  all  hit 
compliments  there  was  a  mixtuie  of  pemflage,  which  Marcus 
supposed,  erroneously,  that  Ormond's  untutored,  unpractised  esr 
would  not  perceive. 

Harry  eat  silent,  proudly  indignant.  He  valued  himself  on 
being  something,  and  somebody,  independently  of  his  fortune — 
be  had  worked  hard  to  become  so — he  had  the  consciouanen 
about  htm  of  tried  integrity,  resolution,  and  virtue ;  and  was  it 
to  he  implied  that  he  was  tomebody,  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  chanced  to  become  heir  to  so  many  thousands  a  yeatt 
Sir  Ulick,  whose  address  was  equal  to  most  occasions,  was  not 
able  to  manage  so  as  to  make  these  young  men  like  one  another. 
Marcus  had  an  old  jealousy  of  Harry's  favour  with  hia  father, 
of  his  father's  affection  for  Harry :  and  at  Che  present  moment, 
be  was  conscious  Chat  hie  father  was  with  just  cause  much  dis- 
pleased with  him.  Of  this  Harry  knew  nothing,  but  Marcos 
suspected  that  his  father  had  told  Ormond  every  thmg-,  and  this 
increased  the  awkwardness  and  ill-humour  that  Marcus  felt; 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
conventional  politeness,  he  showed  his  vexation  in  no  very  welV 
bred  manner.  He  was  now  in  particularly  bad  humour,  in 
consequence  of  a  ter»pe,  aa  he  called  it,  which  he  had  got  into, 
during  bis  last  winter  iu  London,  respecdng  an  intrigue  with  a 
married  lady  of  rank.  Marcus,  by  some  intemperate  expressioI!l^ 
had  brought  on  the  discovery,  of  which,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
repented.  A  public  trial  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence — tb« 
damages  would  doubtless  be  laid  at  the  least  at  ten  thouaand 
ponnds.  Marcus,  however,  counting,  as  sons  sometimes  do  in 
calculating  their  father's  fortune,  all  the  credit,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  conceived  his  father's 
'wealth  to  be  inexhaustible.  Lady  O'Shane's  large  fortune  had 
cleared  off  all  debts,  and  bad  set  Sir  Ulick  up  in  a  bank,  which 
was  in  high  credit  ;  then  he  had  shares  in  a  canal  and  in  a 
silver  mine — he  held  two  lucrative  sinecure  places — and  had 
bought  estates  in  three  counties :  but  the  son  did  not  know,  that 
for  the  borrowed  purehase-money  of  two  of  the  estates  Sir  Ulick 
was  now  paying  high  and  accumulating  interest;  so  that  tha 


prospect  of  being  ealled  upon  for  ten  thouaatid  pounds  \ru  motC 
alarming.  In  this  exigency  Sir  Ulick,  who  had  long  foreseen 
bow  the  oSiur  wtis  Ukely  to  termiuate,  had  his  eye  upon  hi* 
ward's  ready  money.  It  was  for  this  he  had  been  at  such 
peculisr  paina  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  Ormond.  AGTectloD, 
nevertheless,  made  him  hesitate  ;  he  «ai  unwilling  to  injure  or 
to  basard  hit  property — very  unwilling  to  prey  upon  his  gene- 
rosi^ — etill  more  «o  after  the  late  handsome  manner  in  which 
Ormond  had  hazarded  his  life  in  defence  of  bis  guardian's 
honour. 

Sir  Ulick,  who  perceived  the  first  evening  that  Marcus  and 
Ormond  met,  that  the  former  was  not  going  the  way  to  assist 
these  views,  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  it  was  fbr  his  interest  to 
conciliate  Ormond,  and  to  establish  himself  in  his  good  opinion ; 
but  Marcus,  though  he  saw  and  acknowledged  this,  could  not 
submit  his  pride  and  temper  to  the  necessary  restraint.  For  a 
few  hours  be  would  display  hi«  hereditary  talents,  and  all  his 
acquired  graces ;  but  the  next  hour  his  iU-bumour  would  break 
out  towards  hia  inferiors,  his  father's  tenants  and  dependents,  in 
a  way  which  Ormond's  generous  spirit  could  not  bear.  Before 
he  went  to  England,  even  from  his  boyish  days,  his  mannersbad 
been  habitually  haughty  and  tyrannical  ta  the  lower  class  of 
people.  Ormond  and  he  had  always  differed  and  often  quarrelled 
on  this  subject.  Ormond  hoped  to  find  his  manners  altered  in 
this  respect  by  bis  residence  in  a  more  polished  country.  But 
the  external  polish  he  had  acquired  had  not  readied  the  mind : 
bigb-bred  society  had  taught  him  only  to  he  polite  to  bis  equals ; 
he  was  now  itlU  more  disposed  to  be  insolent  to  bis  inferiors, 
especially  to  his  Irish  iiiferiors.  He  affected  to  consider  himself 
as  more  than  half  an  Englishman  ;  and  returning  from  London 
in  all  the  distress  and  disgrace  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself 
by  criminal  indulgence  in  the  vices  of  faaliionable,  and  what  he 
called  refined,  society,  he  vented  hia  ill-bumour  on  the  poor  Irish 
peasants — the  rtativet,  as  he  termed  them  in  derision.  He  spoke 
to  tbejn  as  if  they  were  slaves — he  considered  them  as  savages. 
Marcus  had,  early  in  life,  almost  before  he  knew  the  real  dis- 
tinctions, or  more  than  the  names  of  the  different  parties  in  Ire- 
land, been  a  strong  party  man.  He  called  himself  a  government 
man  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  pardsani,  whom  every  wise  and 
good  administration  in  Ireland  has  discooutananced   and  di>- 


claimed.  He  «ai.  Id  ihort,  one  of  those  who  ra&ketheirpolilict 
an  excuse  to  their  coDicienee  for  the  indulgence  of  ■  Tiolent 
temper. 

Ormond  vsa  indignant  at  the  inveterate  prejudice  that  Hacein 
ihowed  against  a  poor  man,  trbom  he  had  injuied,  but  who  W 
never  injured  him.  The  moment  Marcus  saw  Moriarty  Carrofl 
again,  and  heard  hia  name  mentioned,  he  exclaimed  an! 
reiterated,  "  Tbat'i  a  bad  fellow — I  know  him  of  old — all  thow 
Carrolls  ate  rascals  and  rebels." 

Marcus  looked  with  a  sort  of  disdainful  Bpleen  at  the  houst 
which  Ormand  had  fitted  up  for  Moriaity. 

"  So,  you  stick  to  this  fellow  still  \ — What  a  dupe,  Ormond, 
fllis  Moriarty  has  made  of  youl"  said  Marcus;  "but  that's  not 
my  affair.  I  only  wonder  how  you  vheedled  mj  father  oat  of 
the  groimd  for  the  garden  here." 

"There  was  no  wheedling  in  the  case,"  said  Ormond ;  "josr 
father  gave  it  freely,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  it." 

"You  were  very  good  lo  accept  it,  no  doubt,"  aaid  Marcus,  in 
an  ironical  tone :  "  I  know  i  have  asked  my  fodier  for  a  gardsn 
to  a  cottage  before  now,  and  have  been  refused." 

Sir  Ulick  came  up  just  as  this  was  said,  and,  alarmed  at  Ibe 
tone  of  voice,  used  all  his  address  to  bring  his  sod  back  to  good 
temper;  and  be  might  have  succeeded,  but  that  Peggy  Cundl 
chanced  to  appear  at  that  instant. 

"  Who  is  that?"  cried  Marcus — "Peggy  Sheridan,  as  I  lire! 

"  No,ple»«eyourhonour,  but  Peggy  Sheridan  that  was — Peggy 
Carroll  that  I'l,"  said  Pe^y,  curtsying,  with  a  slight  blush,  and 
an  arch  smile. 

"  So,  you  have  married  that  Moriarty  at  last." 

"  I  have,  please  your  honour — be  is  a  very  honest  boy — aid 
I'm  very  happy — if  your  honour's  pleased." 

"  Who  persuaded  your  father  to  this,  pray,  contraiy  to  my 
advice  V 

"Nobody  at  all,  plase  your  honoor,"  said  Peggy,  looking 
frightened. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Pe^y,"  aaid  Ormand,  "  when  yeo 
know  i[  was  I  who  persuaded  your  father  to  give  his  eonsaitla 
your  marriage  widi  Moriartyf" 

"  You !  Mr.  Ormond  I — Ob,  I  oomprehend  it  all  ^w,"  wi^ 
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Marcus,  vitti  hii  tneering  look  itid  tone  ;  "no  doubt  you  bod 
good  reasons." 

Poor  Peggy  bliuhed  the  deepait  crimson. 

"  I  andersUtid  it  all  now,"  aaid  Marcua — "  I  undentend  you 
nov,  Harry." 

Ormond'a  anger  rose,  and  with  a  look  of  high  disdain,  he 
replied,  "  You  understand  me,  now  1  No,  nor  ever  will,  nor  ever 
can.     Our  minds  are  un intelligible  to  each  oLher." 

Then  turning  from  him,  Ormond  walked  away  with  indignant 

"  Peggy,  don't  I  see  something  like  a  cow  yonder,  getting  htr 
bread  at  my  expense!"  said  Sir  Ulick,  directing  Peggy's  eye  to  a 
gap  in  the  hedge  by  the  road-side.  *'  Whose  cow  is  that  at  the 
top  of  the  ditch,  half  through  my  hedge  ?" 

*'  I  can't  say,  please  your  honour,"  aud  Peggy,  "if  it  wouldn't 

be  Paddy  M'Graih's Betty  M'Gregor!"  cried  she,  calling 

to  a  bare-footed  girl,  "  whose  cow  ia  yonder?" 

"  Oh,  marcy  '.  but  if  it  isn't  our  own  red  rogue — and  when  I 
tied  her  legs  three  dmes  myself,  the  day!"  said  the  girl,  running 
to  drive  away  the  cow. 

"  Oh !  she  strays  and  trespasses  strangely,  the  red  cow,  for 
want  of  the  little  spot  your  honour  promised  her,"  said  Peggy. 

"Well,  ran  and  save  my  hedge  from  her  now,  my  pretty 
Pe^y,  and  I  will  find  the  Ultle  spot  fot  her  to-morrow,"  sud 
Sir  UUck. 

Away  ran  Pe^y  after  the  cow — while  lowering  Marcus 
ctirsed  them  all  three.  Pretty  Peg  he  swore  ought  to  be 
banished  the  e«tat« — the  cow  ought  to  be  hamatrung  instead  of 
faaTing  a  tpot  promised  her  \  "  but  this  is  the  way,  sir,  you  ruin 
the  country  and  the  people,"  said  he  to  his  father. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  ruin  myself  as  you  do,  Marcus," 
replied  the  cool  Sir  Ulick.  "  Never  mind  the  cow — nonsense  I 
I  am  not  thinking  of  a  cow." 

"Nor  I  neither,  sir." 

"Then  follow  Harry  Ormond  directly,  and  make  him  undeiv 
atand  that  he  misDoderstood  you,"  said  Sir  UUck. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir — I  cannot  bend  to  him,"  said  Marcus. 

"And  you  expect  that  he  will  lend  you  ten  thousand  pounds 
at  yotu:  utmost  need?" 
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"  Tbe  monej,  wiih  your  estate,  can  be  eatily  ruaed  BlMwheTe, 
bIt,"  laid  Marcus. 

"  I  tell  you  it  cannot,  lir,"  laid  tlie  father. 

"  I  cannot  bend  to  Onnond,  air ;  to  any  body  but  him — any 
thing  but  that-— my  pride  cannot  itoop  to  that." 

"Your  pride! — 'pride  that  licks  the  dust,'"  thought  Sir 
Ulick.  It  was  iu  vuin  for  the  politic  father  to  renionstcata  with 
the  beadstroug  son.  The  whole  train  which  Sir  Uliclc  had  laid 
with  so  much  skill,  vbs,  he  feared,  at  the  moment  nhen  his  own 
delicate  hand  was  juit  preparing  to  give  tbe  effective  touch, 
blown  up  by  the  rude  impatience  of  his  ion.  Sir  Ulick,  how- 
ever, never  lost  time  or  opportunity  in  vain  regret  for  tbe  paiL 
Even  in  the  moment  of  disappointment,  he  looked  to  the 
future.  He  saw  the  danger  of  keeping  two  young  men  together, 
who  bad  such  incompatible  tempers  and  characters.  He  was, 
therefore,  glad  when  he  met  Ormond  again,  lo  bear  him  propose 
his  returning  to  Annaly,  and  he  instantly  acceded  to  the  pro- 

"Castle  Hermitage,  I  know,  my  dear  boy,  cannot  be  as  plea- 
■ant  to  you  just  now,  aa  1  could  wish  to  make  it :  we  have 
nobody  here  now,  and  Marcus  is  not  all  I  could  wish  him,"  said 
Sir  Ulick,  with  a  sigh.  "  He  had  always  a  jealousy  of  my  amo- 
tion for  you,  Harry — it  cannot  be  helped — we  do  not  choose  our 
own  children — but  we  must  abide  by  them — you  must  perceive 
that  things  are  not  going  on  quite  rightly  between  my  ton  and 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  ur ;  especially  as  I  am  convinced  I  can 
do  no  good,  and  therefore  wish  not  to  interfere." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right — though  I  part  from  you  wili 
regret." 

"I  shall  be  within  your  reach,  sir,  you  know:  whenever  yon 
wish  for  me,  if  ever  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  you,  sammon 
me,  and  I  am  at  your  ordera." 

"Thank  you!  but  stay  one  moment,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  a 
■udden  look  of  recollection  :  "you  will  be  of  age  in  a  few  days, 
Harry — we  ought  to  settle  accounts,  should  not  we!" 

"Whenever  you  please,  sir— no  hurry  on  my  part—but  yon 
have  advanced  me  a  great  deal  of  money  lately — I  oi^bt  (a 
settle  that." 
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"  Oh,  m  to  tliiit— a  mere  triSe.  If  you  are  in  do  hurry,  I  Hm 
in  none  ;  for  [  ehall  have  busineiB  enough  on  my  hands  during 
these  few  days,  before  Ladj  Norton  fills  the  house  again  with 
company— I  ani  eartainly  a  little  hurried  now," 

"Then,  air,  do  not  think  of  my  buiineas — I  cannot  be  better 
off,  you  know,  than  I  am — I  auure  you  I  am  sensible  of  that 
Never  mind  the  accounts — only  send  for  me  wbenevec  I  can  be 
of  any  use  or  pleasure  to  you.  I  need  not  make  speeches  :  I 
tnut,  my  dear  guardian — my  father,  when  I  was  leti  fatherless 
— I  trust  you  believe  I  have  some  gratitude  in  me," 

"I  do,"  cried  Sir  Ulick,  much  moved j  "and,  by  Heaven,  it 
is  impossible  lo^I  mean — in  short,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
yon,  Harry  Ormond." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Tbksb  are  people  who  can  go  on  very  smoothly  with  those 
whose  principlea  and  characters  they  despise  and  dislike.  There 
are  people  who,  provided  they  live  in  eompany,  ate  happy,  and 
care  but  little  of  what  the  company  U  composed.  But  our 
young  hero  certainly  was  not  one  of  these  contented  people. 
He  was  perhaps  too  much  in  the  other  extreme.  He  could  not, 
without  overt  words  or  looks  of  indignation,  endure  the  presence 
of  those  whose  characters  or  principles  be  despised — he  could 
not,  even  without  manifest  symptoms  of  reitlesaness  or  ennui, 
snbmit  long  to  live  with  mere  companions ;  he  required  to  have 
friends  ;  nor  could  he  make  a  friend  from  ordinary  materials,  how- 
ever smooth  the  grain,  or  however  fine  the  polish  they  might 
take.  Even  when  the  gay  world  at  Castle  Hermitage  was  new 
to  him — amused  and  enchanted  as  he  was  at  first  with  that 
brilliant  society,  he  could  not  have  been  content  or  happy  with- 
otlt  his  friends  at  Ticar's  Dale,  to  whom,  once  at  least  in  (he 
foor-and-twenty  hours,  he  found  it  necessary  to  open  his  heart. 
We  may  then  judge  how  happy  he  now  felt  in  retumuig  to 
Annaly :  after  the  sort  of  mond  constraint  which  he  had  endured 
in  the  company  of  Marcus  O'Shane,  we  may  guess  what  an 
ezponsioa  of  heart  took  place. 
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The  ramfly  nnjon  and  ilomeitia  hsppineas  wbich  he  uv  at 
Annaly,  ceitaitilj'  atnick  him  at  Ihia  time  mora  forcibly,  from  the 
contrait  with  what  he  had  juit  leen  at  Caitle  Hermitage.  The 
effeat  of  contract,  however,  is  but  transient  It  is  powerful  u  a 
dramatic  resource,  but  in  real  life  it  ia  of  do  permanent  conse- 
quence. There  wai  here  a  chann  which  operates  with  ai  great 
certainty,  and  with  a  power  aeemv  of  increasing  inetead  of  dimi- 
niahiiig  IVom  habit — the  charm  of  domtitie  poUUntn,  in  tb« 
every  day  manners  of  this  mother,  mhi,  and  daughter,  tocardi 
each  other,  as  well  as  towards  their  guests.  OnDond  aaw  *al 
felt  It  JrreEiatiUy.  He  saw  the  moat  delicate  attentions  coot- 
bined  with  entire  lincerity,  perfect  ease,  and  constant  respect; 
the  result  of  the  early  habita  of  good-breeding  acting  upon  the 
feelings  of  genuine  affection.  The  external  polish,  which  Onnotid 
now  admired,  waa  very  different  from  that  vamiah  which  often 
ia  faasdly  applied  to  hide  imperfections.  This  polish  was  of  the 
substance  itself,  to  be  obtained  only  by  long  use  ;  but,  once 
acquired,  lasting  for  ever :  not  only  beautiful,  but  serviceable, 
preserving  from  the  injuries  of  time  and  from  the  dongeci  of 
familiarity. 

What  influence  the  aiater's  charms  might  have  to  incretie 
Onnond's  admiration  of  the  brother,  we  shall  not  presume  to 
determine  J  but  certainly  be  liked  Sir  Herbert  Annol;  better 
than  any  young  man  he  had  ever  seen.  Sir  Herbert  was  some 
years  older  than  Orniond  ;  he  was  in  hia  twenty-seventh  year: 
but  at  Chia  age  he  bad  done  more  good  in  life  than  many  nten 
accomplish  during  their  whole  existence.  Sir  Herbert's  principal 
eetates  were  in  another  part  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Ciunbray  had 
visited  them.  The  account  he  gave  Onnond  of  what  bod  been 
done  there,  to  improve  the  people  and  to  make  them  happy  ;  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  peasajitry  ;  their  industry  and  ia. 
dependence;  their  grateful,  not  aervile,  attachment  to  Sir  Herbert 
Annaly  and  his  mother ;  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
Annaly  was  held;  all  delighted  the  enthusiastic  Onnond. 

The  nanie  of  Annaly  was  growing  wonderfully  dear  to  him; 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  details  of  a 
country  gentleman's  life  waa  amazingly  increased.  At  times, 
when  the  ladies  were  engaged,  he  accompanied  Sir  Herbert  in 
visiting  his  estate.      Sir  Herljert  had  never  till  lately  resided 
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St  Annaly,  'A'hich  had,  intbin  but  a  short  time,  reverted  to  his 
poiaesaion,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
had  been  let.  He  found  much  that  wanted  impiovement  in  the 
land,  and  mare  in  the  people. 

Hkis  estate  stretched  along  the  Be»-share  :  the  teiianta  whom 
be  found  living  near  the  coatt  were  an  idle,  profligate,  desperate 
let  of  people  ;  who,  during  the  time  of  the  late  middle  landlord, 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  malciiy  their  renli  by  nefarious  practices. 
Tlie  best  of  the  set  were  merely  idle  fishermen,  whose  habiU  of 
traating  to  their  iuck  ineopacitated  them  from  industry ;  the 
othera  were  illicit  distillers— smugglers — and  miscreants  who 
lived  by  maifi  and  ttraya ;  in  fact,  by  the  pillnge  of  vessels  on 
the  coast.  The  coast  was  dangerous — there  happened  frequent 
shipwrecks;  owing  partly,  as  was  supposed,  Co  the  false  lights 
hung  out  by  these  people,  whose  interest  it  was  that  veaieli 
■bould  be  wrecked.  Shocked  at  theae  practices,  Sir  Herbert 
Annaly  had,  from  the  moment  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  to  punish,  whets 
be  could  not  reform  the  offenders.  The  people  al  first  pleaded  a 
sort  of  tenant'!  right,  which  they  thought  a  landlord  could 
scarcely  resist.  They  protested  that  they  could  not  make  the 
rent,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  it  in  their  own  way ;  and 
showed,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sir  Herbert  could  not  get  half  as 
roncbrentfarhisiandin  those  parts,  if  he  looked  too  scrupulously 
into  the  means  by  which  it  was  made.  They  brought,  in  corro- 
boration of  their  arguments  or  assertions,  the  example  and 
constant  practice  of  "many  as  good  a.  juitlemaQ  as  any  in 
Ireland,  who  .had  his  rent  made  up  far  him  that  ways,  very 
ready  and  punctual.  There  was  his  honour,  Mr.  Such-anme, 
and  M>  on  ;  and  there  was  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  sure !  Oh  J  ha 
was  the  man  to  live  under — he  was  the  man  that  knew  when  to 
wink  and  when  to  blink;  and  if  he  shut  his  eyes  properly, 
Bure  his  tenants  filled  his  fist.  Oh  I  Sir  Ulick  was  the  great 
man  for /nuour  aniifMirfecfiOR,  none  like  him  nt  all ! — He  is  the 
good  landlord,  that  will  light  the  way  clear  far  his  own  tenants 
through  Chick  and  thin — none  dare  touch  them.  Ob  I  Sir 
Ulick 'a  the  kind  jantleman  that  understuida  the  law  for  the  poor, 
and  could  bring  them  off  at  every  turn,  and  show  them  the  way 
through  the  holes  in  an  act  of  parliament,  asy  ai  through  a  riddle  I 
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Oh,  and  if  he  could  but  afford  to  be  half  as  good  as  his  p 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  would  be  too  good  entirely !" 

Now  Sir  Ulick  O'Shaiie  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground 
adjoining  to  Sir  Herhert'e,  on  tbia  coast ;  and  he  had  bought  it 
on  the  speculation  that  he  could  let  it  at  a  very  high  rent  to 
these  people,  of  whose  majit  and  mtaru  of  paying  it  he  chose  to 
remain  in  ignorance.  All  the  tenants  whom  Sii  Herbert  hmiiicd 
from  hia  eatate  flocked  to  Sir  Ulick's. 

Bf  the  sacrifice  of  bis  own  immediate  inteieat,  and  hj  great 
personal  exertion,  strict  justice,  and  a  generous  and  welt  secured 
system  of  reward,  Sir  Herbert  already  bad  produced  a  considerable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  morala  and  habita  of  the  people. 
He  was  employing  some  of  his  tenants  on  the  coast,  in  boilding 
a  lighthouse,  for  which  he  had  a  grant  from  parliament ;  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  eatahliah  a  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  for 
which  there  was  sufficient  demand.  But  almost  at  evei^  step  of 
his  progress,  he  waa  impeded  by  the  efi^cts  of  the  bad  example 
of  hia  neighbours  on  Sir  Ulick'i  estate;  and  by  the  condnnat 
quarrels  between  the  idle,  discarded  tenants,  and  their  industrioua 
and  now  prosperoua  aucceason. 

Whenever  a  vessel  in  distress  was  seen  o9*  the  coast,  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two  parties  who  had 
opposite  interests  ;  the  one  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy.  In  thia 
state  of  things,  causes  of  complaint  perpetually  occurred ;  and 
Ormond  who  was  present,  when  the  accusers  and  the  accused 
appealed  to  their  landlord,  sometimes  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
sometimes  a«  magistrate,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
both  Sir  Herbert's  principles  and  temper  put  to  the  test.  He 
liked  to  compare  the  different  modes  in  which  King  Corny,  hit 
gtiardian,  and  Sir  Herbert  Annal;  managed  these  things.  Sir 
Herbert  governed  neither  by  threats,  punishments^  abuse,  nor 
tyranny;  nor  yet  did  he  govern  by  promises  nor  bribery, /onwr 
and  protection,  tike  Sir  Ulick.  He  neither  cajoled  nor  bullied — 
neither  held  it  as  a  principle,  as  Marcus  did,  that  the  people 
must  be  kept  down,  or  that  the  people  must  be  deceived.  He 
treated  them  neither  as  slaves,  subject  to  his  will;  nor  as  dupea, 
or  objects  on  which  to  eierciae  his  wit  or  his  cunning.  He 
treated  them  as  reasonable  beings,  and  as  his  fellow-creatures, 
wboDi  he  wished  to  improve,  that  he  might  make  them  and  him- 
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•df  happy.  He  spoke  sense  to  them ,'  and  he  mixed  that  sense 
with  wit  and  hmnour,  in  the  proportian  necessary  to  make  it 
palatable  to  an  Iriahman. 

In  generoMty  there  was  a  rewmbUnce  between  the  temper  of 
Sir  Herbert  and  of  Corny  ;  but  to  Ormond'e  aurprise,  and  at  first 
to  hii  disappointment,  Sir  Herbert  valued  juBtice  more  than 
generosity.  Ormond'a  heart  on  this  point  was  often  with  Kiog 
Corny,  when  his  head  was  forced  to  be  with  Sir  Herbert;  but, 
by  degrees,  head  and  heart  came  together.  He  became  practlcallj 
convinced  tbatjustice  ia  the  virtue  that  works  best  for  a  constancy, 
and  beat  serves  everybody's  interest  in  time  and  in  turn.  Ormond 
now  often  said  to  himself,  *'  Sic  Herbert  Annaly  is  but  a  few 
years  older  than  I  am ;  bjr  the  ^me  1  am  of  his  age,  why  should 
not  I  became  as  useful,  and  make  as  many  human  beings  bappy 
as  he  does?"  In  the  meantime,  the  idea  of  marrying  and 
settling  in  Ireland  became  every  day  more  agreeable  to  Ormond ; 
and  France  and  Italy,  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  visit,  faded 
from  hie  imagination.  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Annaly,  who  had 
understood  from  Dr.  Cambray  that  Ormond  was  going  to  com- 
mence his  grand  tour  immediately,  and  who  heard  him  make  a 
number  of  preparatory  inquiries  ihen  be  bad  been  lint  at 
Annaly,  naturally  turned  the  conversation  often  to  the  subject. 
They  had  looked  out  maps  and  prints,  and  they  had  taken  down 
firam  their  shelves  Ute  different  books  of  travels,  which  might  be 
most  useful  to  him,  with  guides,  and  post-road  books,  and  all 
that  could  speed  the  parting  guest.  But  the  guest  had  no  mind 
to  part — every  thing,  every  body  ot  Annaly,  he  found  so  agreeable 
and  so  excellent. 

It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  young  man  who  baa  a  gtain 
of  sense,  and  who  feels  that  he  is  falling  inevitably  and  despe- 
rately in  love,  to  see  that  all  the  lady's  family,  as  well  ai  the 
object  of  his  paision,  are  exactly  the  people  whom  he  should  wish 
of  all  others  to  make  his  friends  for  life.  Here  was  every  thing 
that  could  be  desired,  suitability  of  age,  of  fortune,  of  character, 
of  temper,  of  tastes — every  thing  that  could  make  a  marriage 
happy,  could  Ormond  but  win  theheartof  Florence  Annaly.  Was 
that  heart  disengaged  ? — He  resolved  to  inquire  first  from  hia 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Cambray,  who  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
this  family,  a  great  favourite  with  Flotence,  and  consequently 
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dearer  tlian  ever  lo  Onnond,  He  went  directly  to  Vicar's  Dale 
to  see  imd  coniult  hiiu,  and  Ormond  thought  he  was  conlidiDg  a 
profound  aecret  to  the  doctor,  when  firat  he  tpoke  to  bim  of 
his  ptuion  for  Miss  Annaly ;  but  to  hU  surprise,  the  doctor  told 
him  he  bad  seen  it  long  ago,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  had  all 
discovered  it,  even  when  they  were  first  with  him  at  Annaly. 
"  Ib  it  possible ! — and  what  do  you  all  thiuk  I" 
"  We  think  ibat  you  would  be  a  perfectly  happy  man,  if  yon 
could  win  Miss  Annaly;  and  we  wish  you  success  moat  sin- 
cerely.    But " 

"  But — Ob,   my   dear   doctor,   you  slonn   me   beyond  me*- 

"  What  1  by  wishing  you  success  V 

"  No,  but  by  something  in  your  look  and  manner,  and  by  that 
terrible  but :  you  think  that  1  shall  never  succeed — you  (hi&k  that 
her  heart  la  engaged.  If  ^at  be  the  case,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and 
I  will  set  off  for  France  to-morrow," 

"  My  good  sir,  you  are  always  for  desperate  measures — you 
are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  come  lo  a  conclusion,  before  you  have 
the  means  of  foiming  a  just  conclusion.  Remember,  I  tell  you, 
this  precipitate  temper  will  some  time  or  other  bring  some  great 
evil  upon  you.- 

"  I  will  he  patient  all  my  life  afterwards,  if  you  will  only  thb 
instant  tell  me  whether  she  is  engaged." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Annaly's  heurt  be  disengaged 
or  not — I  can  tell  you  only  tbatshe  has  bad  a  number  of  brilliant 
offers,  and  that  she  bas  refused  them  all." 

"  That  proves  that  she  had  not  found  one  amongst  &em  that 
tlbe  liked."  said  Ormond. 

"  Or  that  she  liked  some  one  batter  than  all  those  whom  she 
refused,"  said  Dr.  Cambray. 

"  That  is  true— that  is  possible — that  is  a  dreadful  posnbility," 
said  Ormond.  "But  do  you  think  there  is  any  prob«l>ilitj  of 
thatr' 

"  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Onnond,  a  |«oba- 
bility  against  you — but  I  can  only  state  the  facts  in  general.  I 
can  form  no  opinion,  for  I  have  bad  no  opportunity  «f  judging — 
I  have  never  seen  the  two  yoong  people  togetJier.  But  there  ia 
a  gentleman  of  great  merit,  of  suitable  fkmily  and  fortune,  wba 


is  deeply  in  love  with  Misi  Annsly,  and  vho  I  presume  bos  not 
been  tefused,  for  I  understand  he  ia  loon  to  be  here." 

"To  be  here!"  cried  Ormond  :  "a  man  of  great  merit! — I 
hope  he  ia  not  an  agreeable  man." 

"That's  a  vain  hope,"  aaid  Dr.  Cambray;  "he  ia  a  very 
agreeable  man." 

"  Fery  agreeable  ! — What  sort  of  peraon — grave  or  gay  ! — Like 
any  body  tfaat  I  ever  eawf" 

"  Yea,  like  a  peraon  that  JDU  have  seen;  and  a  peraon  fornhom 
I  believe  you  have  a  regard — like  his  own  father,  your  dear  King 
Comy'a  friend,  General  Albemarle." 

"How  extraordinary! — how  unlucky!"  aaid  Ormond.  "I 
would  rather  niy  rival  were  any  one  else  than  the  aon  of  a  man  I 
am  obliged  to ;  and  a  moat  dangerous  rival  he  muat  be,  if  he 
have  bia  father'a  merit,  and  bia  father's  mannera.  Oh  !  my  dear 
Dr.  Cambray,  I  am  sure  she  likea  him — and  yet  she  could  not  be 
BO  cheerful  in  bis  absence,  if  she  were  much  in  ]ove — 1  defy  her  ; 
and  it  ia  impoaaible  that  be  can  be  aa  much  in  love  with  ber  as  I 
am,  else  nothing  could  keep  him  from  her." 

"  Nothing  but  hja  duly,  I  suppose  you  mean !" 

"  Duty  I— What  duty  I" 

"  Why,  there  really  are  duties  in  this  world  to  be  performed, 
though  a  man  .in  love  is  apt  to  forget  it.  Colonel  Albemarle, 
being  an  officer,  cannot  quit  his  regiment  till  he  has  obtaiiud 
leave  of  absence." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  ctied  Ormond — "  I  will  make  the 
best  use  of  my  time  before  he  cornea.  But,  my  dear  doctor,  do  yor 
think  Lady  Annaly — do  you  think  Sir  Herbert  wish  it  to  be  I" 

"I  really  cannot  tell; — I  know  only  that  he  is  a  particular 
friend  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  that  I  have  heard  Lady  Annaly  apeak 
of  him  aa  being  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  high 
honour,  for  whom  she  has  a  great  regard." 

Ormond  sighed. 

"Heaven  forgive  me  that  sigh!"  said  be :  "I  thought  I  never 
should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  sigh  at  hearing  of  any  man's  ex- 
cellenC  character  and  high  honour :  but  I  certainly  wish  Colonel 
Albemarle  bad  never  been  bom.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  envy 
end  jealousy !" 

Our  young  hero  bed  need  to  repeat  this  prayer  the  nezt 
't2  .    ,„,„, 
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moming  at  breakfast,  vhen  Sir  Herbert,  on  opening  hii  letten, 
exclaimed,  "  Mj  friend.  Colonel  Albemarle " 

And  Lady  Annaly,  in  a  tone  of  joy,  "  Colonri  Albemarie ! — I 
hope  be  wQI  eoon  be  here." 

Sir  Herbert  proceeded  :  "Cannot  obtain  leave  of  absence  yet — 
but  livei  in  hopti,"  laid  Sir  Herbert,  reading  the  letter,  and 
handing  it  to  hia  mother. 

Ormond  did  not  dare,  did  not  think  it  honourable,  to  make 
lue  of  hia  eyes,  though  there  now  might  hare  been  a  decinve 
moment  fat  obaervatioti.  No  sound  reached  his  ear  from  Miw 
Arnialy'a  voice  ;  but  Lady  Anualyapoke  freely  and  decidedly  in 
praise  of  Colonel  Albemarle.  As  she  read  the  letter,  Sir  Herbert, 
after  asking  Ormond  three  times  whether  be  was  not  acquainted 
with  Gen CTol  Albemarle,  obtained  for  answer,  that  he  "really 
did  not  know."  In  truth,  Ormond  did  not  know  any  thing  at 
that  moment.  Sir  Herbert,  BUtpriBcd,  and  imagining  that  Ormond 
had  not  yet  heard  him,  was  going  to  repeat  hii  question — but  a 
look  from  his  mother  stopped  bim.  A  sudden  light  struck  Lady 
Annaly.  Mothers  are  remarkably  quick-sighted  upon  these  oe- 
caaions.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  which  appeared 
to  poor  Onnond  to  be  a  silence  that  would  never  be  broken ;  it 
was  broken  by  some  slight  observation  which  the  brother  and 
sister  made  to  each  other  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper, 
which  they  were  reading  together.     Ormond  took  breath. 

"  She  cannot  love  bim,  or  she  could  not  be  thinking  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper  at  this  moment." 

From  this  time  forward  Ormond  was  in  a  continual  state  of 
a^tadon,  reasoning,  as  the  passions  reason,  as  ill  as  poaaible, 
npon'  even  the  slightest  cireumstances  that  occurred,  from 
vhence  he  might  draw  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens.  He 
was  resolved — and  that  was  prudent — not  to  speak  of  hia  ova 
sentiments,  till  he  was  clear  how  matters  stood  about  Colonel 
Albemarle :  be  was  determined  not  to  expose  himself  to  the 
useless  morlificatiDn  of  a  refusal.  While  in  this  agony  of  uncer- 
tainty, be  went  out  one  morning  to  take  a  solitary  walk,  that  he 
might  reflect  at  leisure.  Just  as  he  was  turning  from  the  aventte 
to  the  path  that  led  to  the  wood,  a  car  full  of  morning  vintoia 
appeared.  Onnond  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  but  not  befora 
he  had  been  seeu.     A  servant  rode  after  him  to  beg  to  know  "if 


be  were  Hr.  Herrr  Onnond — if  he  were,  one  of  th«  ladies  on  the 
cu,  Mn.  M'Crale,  sent  her  compliments  to  him,  Bnd  requested 
he  would  be  so  good  oa  to  let  hei  speak  with  him  at  the  house, 
M  she  had  a  few  words  of  coawquence  to  say." 

"  Mn.  M'Crule  ',"  Oimolid  did  not  immediately  recollect 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  knowing  any  such  person,  till  the 
servant  said,  "  Miss  Black,  air,  that  was — foimeily  at  Castle 
Hermitage." 

His  old  enemy,  Miss  Black,  he  recollected  welL  He  obeyed 
the  lady'*  BuniiDons,  and  retimed  to  the  houae. 

Mrs.  M'Crule  had  not  altered  in  disposition,  though  her  objecU 
had  been  changed  by  marriage.  Having  no  longer  LadyO'Sbane's 
quarrels  with  her  husband  to  talk  about,  she  bad  become  the  pest 
of  the  village  of  Castle  Hermitage  and  of  the  neighbourhood — the 
Lady  Bluemantle  of  the  parish.  Had  Miss  Black  remained  in 
England,  married  or  single,  she  would  only  have  been  one  of  a 
numerous  species  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  ;  but 
transplanted  to  a  new  soil  and  a  new  situation,  she  proved  to  be 
a  Tariety  of  the  old  species,  with  peculiarly  noxious  qualities, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  describe,  as  a  warning  to  the  unwary. 
It  is  unknown  how  much  mitchief  the  Lady  Bluemantle  class 
may  do  in  Ireland,  where  parties  in  religion  and  politics  run  high ; 
and  where  it  often  happens,  that  individuals  of  the  different  sects 
and  parties  actually  hate  without  knowing  each  other,  watch  with- 
out mixing  with  one  another,  and  consequently  are  prone  recipro- 
cally to  believe  any  stories  or  reports,  however  false  or  absurd, 
which  lend  to  gratify  their  antipathies.  In  this  situation  it  it 
scarcely  possible  to  get  the  exact  truth  aa  to  the  words,  actions, 
and  intentions,  of  the  nearest  neighbours,  who  happen  to  be  of 
opposite  parlies  or  persuasions.  What  a  fine  field  is  here  for  a 
mischief-maker  1  Mrs.  M'Crule  had  in  her  parish  done  her 
part ;  she  had  gone  from  rich  to  poor,  from  poor  to  rich,  from 
catholic  to  proteitant,  from  churchman  to  dissenter,  and  irom 
dissenter  to  methodist,  reporting  every  idle  story,  and  repeating 
every  ill-natured  thing  that  she  heard  said — things  often  more 
bitterly  expressed  than  thought,  and  always  exaggerated  or 
distorted  in  the  repetition.  No  two  people  in  the  parish  could 
have  continued  on  speaking  terms  at  the  end  of  the  year,  hut 
diat,  happily,  there  wars  in  thia  petisb  both  a  good  clergyman 
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and  a  good  prieeC ;  and  still  more  happily,  the^  botli  agreed  in 
labouring  for  the  good  of  their  parishionera.  Dr.  Cambtay  and 
Mr.  M'Cormuck  made  it  their  business  continually  to  follow  aflec 
Mrs.  M'CniU,  healing  the  irounds  which  she  Inflicted,  and 
pouring  into  the  festering  heart  the  balm  of  Chriatian  charilj: 
they  were  beloved  and  revered  by  their  parishionem ;  Mn, 
M'Cmle  waE  soon  detected,  and  unirersally  avoided.  Enraged, 
■he  attacked,  by  tuma,  both  the  clergyman  and  the  pciejt ;  and 
vhen  she  could  not  leparate  them,  she  found  out  that  it  was  very 
vrong  that  they  should  agree.  She  discovered  that  she  was  a 
much  better  protestant,  and  a  much  better  Christian,  than  Dr. 
Cambray,  because  she  hated  her  catholic  neighbours. 

Dr.  Cambray  had  taken  pains  to  secure  the  co-operstion  of 
the  catholic  clergyman,  in  all  his  attempts  to  improve  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  His  village  school  was  open  to  catholics 
as  well  as  protestants ;  and  Father  M'Cormuck,  having  been 
assured  that  their  religion  would  not  he  tampered  with,  allowed 
and  encouraged  his  flock  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 

Mrs.  M'Crule  was,  or  affected  to  be,  much  alarmed  and 
scandalized  at  seeing  catholic  and  protestant  children  mixing 
■o  much  together ;  she  knew  that  opinions  were  divided  among 
some  families  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  propriety  of 
this  mixtare,  and  Mrs.  M'Crule  thought  it  a  fine  opportunity  of 
making  herself  of  consequence,  by  stirring  up  the  matter  into  a 
parly  question.  This  bright  idea  bad  occurred  to  her  just  about 
the  time  that  Ormond  brought  over  little  Tommy  from  the 
Black  Islands.  During  Ormond's  absence  upon  his  tour,  Sheelah 
and  Moriarty  had  regularly  sent  the  boy  to  the  village  school; 
exhorting  liim  to  mind  his  book  and  his  Jiguret,  that  he  might 
surprise  Mr.  Ormond  with  his  larning  ivhen  he  should  come 
back.  Tommy,  vrith  this  excitation,  and  being  a  quick,  clever 
little  fellow,  soon  got  to  the  head  of  his  class,  and  kept  there ; 
and  won  all  the  school-prizes,  and  carried  them  home  in  triumph 
to  his  grandame,  and  to  his  dear  Moriarty,  to  be  treasured  up, 
that  he  might  show  them  to  Mr.  Ormond  at  his  return  home. 
Dr.  Cambray  was  pleased  with  the  boy,  and  so  was  every  body, 
except  Mrs.  M'Crule.  She  o^D  visited  the  school  for  tbo 
pleasure  of  finding  fault;    and  she  wondered  to  see  thia  littl* 


Tommy,  vbo  wu  &  catholic,  carrying  awsy  the  priEei  from  all 
the  othen.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to  inquire  farther  about 
him  ;  and  as  bood  as  she  discovered  that  be  came  from  the  Black 
laUndi,  that  he  lived  with  Moriarty,  and  that  Mr.  Ormond  was 
intereated  ahout  him,  she  said  she  knew  there  was  BOmetbing 
vrong — therefore,  she  set  bar  face  against  the  child,  and  against 
the  shameful  partiality  that  timt  people  showed. 

Dr.  Cambray  pursued  his  course  vithout  attending;  to  her; 
and  little  Tommy  pursued  hi*  course,  improving  rapidly  in  his 

Now  there  nuu  in  that  county  an  excellent  charitable  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  children  from  seven  to  twelve  ^ears 
etd;  an  apprendoe  fee  was  given  with  die  children  when  they 
left  the  school,  and  they  had  several  other  advantages,  which 
made  parents  of  the  lower  classes  extremely  desirous  to  get  their 
Bone  into  this  establishmenL 

Before  they  could  be  admitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
■hoi]ld  have  a  certificate  from  their  parish  minister  and  catholic 
clergyman,  stating  that  they  could  read  and  write,  and  that  they 
were  weU-bebaved  children.  On  a  certain  day,  every  year,  a 
number  of  candidates  were  presented.  The  certilicaCea  from  the 
clergyman  and  priest  of  their  respective  parishes  were  much 
attended  to  by  the  lady  patronesBes,  and  by  tliese  the  choice  of 
the  candidate  to  be  admitted  was  usually  decided.  Little  Tommy 
had  an  excellent  certificate  both  from  Father  M'Cormuck  and 
from  Dr.  Cambray.  Sheelah  and  Moriarty  were  in  great  joy, 
and  had  "  all  the  hopes  in  life  "  for  bim ;  and  Sheelah,  who  was 
very  fond  of  lurpriieM,  had  cautioned  Moriarty,  and  begged  the 
doctor  not  to  tell  Mr.  Harry  a  word  about  it,  tili  ali  mat  fixed, 
"  for  if  the  boy  shauld  not  have  the  luok  to  be  chose  at  last,  it 
would  only  be  breaking  his  little  heart  the  worse,  that  Mr.  Harry 
should  know  any  tiling  at  all  about  it,  sure." 

Meantime,  Mrs.  M'Crule  was  working  against  little  Tommy 
with  all  ber  might. 

Some  of  the  lady  patroneesee  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  in  future,  to  confine  their  bounty  to  the  children  of 
ptoteitants  only. 

Mrs.  M'Crule,  who  had  been  deputed  by  one  of  the  absent 
ladies  to  act  for  her,   wa*  amazingly   busy,   visiting  all  the 
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patranesBel,  and  talking,  and  fearing,  and  "hoping  to  heaven!" 
and  prophesying,  canvaising,  and  collecting  opinions  and  vol«g, 
as  for  B  matter  of  life  and  death.  She  hinted  that  ahe  knew  that 
the  greatest  interest  was  making  to  get  in  this  year  a  catholic 
child,  and  there  wai  no  ktioning,  if  this  went  on,  what  the  con- 
sequence might  be.  In  short  Ireland  would  be  ruined,  if  litUe 
Tommy  should  prove  the  aucceBsful  candidate.  Mrs.  M'CruIe 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  stir  up  the  prejudices  and  paagions  of 
several  ladieB,  whose  education  and  whose  meana  of  information 
might  have  secured  them  from  such  contemptible  influence. 

Her  present  buKineas  at  Annalj  was  to  trj  what  impresdiNt 
she  could  make  on  Lady  and  Miii  Annaly,  who  were  botii 
pBtronegses  of  the  school.  Aa  to  Onaoud,  whom  she  never  h»d 
liked,  slie  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  revenging  hertelf  upon 
his  little  prot^gj  ;  and  of  making  Mr.  Ormond  senaihle,  that  she 
was  now  a  person  of  rather  more  consequence  than  she  had  been, 
when  he  used  formerly  to  defy  her  at  Castle  Hermitage.  She 
little  thought  that,  while  she  was  thiu  pursuing  the  dictates  of 
her  own  hate,  she  might  serve  the  interests  of  Oimond'a  love. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Wrem  Ormond  returned,  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  M'Crule's  ntm- 
mons,  he  found  in  the  room  an  unusual  assemblage  of  perwna — 
a  party  of  morning  visitort,  the  unmuffled  contents  of  the  car. 
As  he  entered,  he  bowed  as  courteously  as  possible  to  the  whole 
circle,  and  advanced  towards  Mrs.  M'Crule,  whose  portentous 
visage  he  could  not  fail  to  recognize.  That  visage  was  nearly 
half  a  yard  long,  thin  out  of  all  proportion,  and  dismal  beyond 
all  imagination ;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn  down,  the 
whites  or  yellows  of  the  eyes  upturned,  while  with  hands  out- 
spread she  was  decldming,  and  in  a  lamentable  tone  deploring, 
as  Ormond  thought,  some  great  public  calamity;  for  the  cmk- 
cluding  words  were  "  The  danger,  my  dear  Lady  Annaly— ths 
danger,  my  dear  Miss  Annaly — ohi  the  danger  is  imminent. 
We  shall  all  be  positively  undone,  ma'am;  and  Ireland— oh!  I 
wish  I  was  once  safe  in  England  again — Ireland  positively  wilt 
he  ruined  !" 
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Ormond,  looking  to  Lady  Annftly  end  Miss  Aunaly  for  ex- 
planation, wai  somewhat  re-asiuied  in  tbii  imminent  danger,  by 
Keing  that  Lady  Annaly's  countenance  nas  perfectly  tranqui], 
and  that  a  alight  smile  played  on  the  lipi  of  Florence. 

"  Mr.  Ormond,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "  I  am  aorry  to  hear  that 
Ireland  is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  your  meane." 

"By  my  meanal"  said  Ormond,  in  great  surprise;  "I  beg 
your  ladyabip's  pardon  for  repeating  your  words,  but  I  really 
cannot  understand  them." 

"  Nor  I  neither ;  but  by  the  time  you  have  lived  ai  long  as  I 
bare  in  the  world,"  mid  Lady  Annaly,  "  you  will  not  be  so 
much  surprised  as  you  now  seem,  my  good  sir,  at  bearing  people 
say  what  you  do  not  understand.  I  am  told  that  Ireland  will 
be  undone  by  means  of  a  proUgi  of  yours,  of  the  name  of 
Tommy  Dun — not  Dun  Scotua," 

" Dunshaughlin,  perhaps,"  said  Ormond,  laughing,  "Tommy 
Dunsbaughlin !  that  little  urchin  I  What  harm  can  little  Tommy 
do  to  Ireland,  or  to  any  mortal  t" 

Without  condescending  to  turn  her  eyea  upon  Ormond,  whose 
propensity  to  laughter  had  of  old  been  offensive  to  her  nature, 
Mrs.  M'Ctule  continued  to  Lady  Annaly,  "  It  is  not  of  tbia 
inugnilicant  child  oa  an  individual  that  I  am  speaking.  Lady 
Annaly  ;  but  your  ladyship,  who  baa  lived  so  long  in  the  world, 
must  know  that  there  ia  no  penon  or  thing,  however  insig- 
nificant, that  cannot,  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  description  of 
people,  be  made  an  engine  of  mischief." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Annaly. 

"And  there  is  no  telling  or  conceiving,"  pursued  Mrs. 
M'Crule,  "  how  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  party,  you  know, 
ma'am,  any  thing  now,  even  the  leas  and  the  moat  innocent 
child  (not  that  I  take  upon  me  to  tay  that  tbia  child  is  eo  very 
innooent,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  very  little) — but  innocent  or 
not,  there  is  positively  nothing,  Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  which  a 
certain  party,  certain  evil-disposed  persons,  cannot  turn  to  Aeir 
purposes." 

"  I  cannot  contradict  that — I  wish  I  could,"  said  Lady  An- 

"  But  I  see  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Annaly  do  not  conaider 
tlui  matter  at  seriously  a«  I  could  wish.     'TIS  an  infittuation," 
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said  Mrt.  M'Crule,  uttering  a  ugb,  almost  a  gtoan,  for  her  ladv- 
Aip'i  and  her  daughter's  iD&tuatiDii,  "  But  if  people,  ladiei 
especially,  knew  hut  half  u  much  as  I  have  learnt,  since  I 
married  Mr.  M'Crule,  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland;  or  if  thef 
had  but  half  a  quarter  as  manj  meana  a>  I  have  ofohlaiaing 
information,  Mr.  M'Crule  being  one  of  his  majesty's  very  active 
justicea  of  the  peace,  riding  about,  and  up  and  down,  ma'am, 
leouring  the  country,  sir,  you  know,  and  having  informers,  high 
and  low,  bringing  \is  every  sort  of  intelligence;  1  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  you  would,  if  you  only  heard  a  hundtedth 
part  of  what  I  heat  daily,  tremble — your  ladyship  would  tremble 
from  morning  till  night." 

"Then  I  am  heartily  glad  I  do  not  hear  it;  far  I  should  dis- 
like very  much  to  ttemhle  from  moraing  titl  night,  es^cially  as 
my  trembling  could  do  nobody  any  good." 

"  But,  Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  you  can  do  good  by  exerting 
yourself  to  prevent  the  danger  in  this  emergency  ;  you  can  do 
good,  and  it  becomes  your  station  and  your  chuacter;  you  etm 
do  good,  my  dear  Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  to  Utoutands  in  exist- 
ence, and  thouaaad*  yet  Unborn." 

"My  benevolence  having  but  a  limited  appe^te  for  tbousuids," 
said  Lady  Annaly,  "  I  should  rather,  if  it  be  equal  to  you,  Mrs. 
M'Crule,  begin  with  the  thoueands  already  in  existence;  and  of 
those  thousands,  why  not  begin  with  little  Tommy  ?" 

"It  is  no  use!"  cried  Mrs.  M'Crule,  rising  from  her  seat  in 
the  indignation  of diaappoinled  leal:  "Jenny,  piUl  the  bell  for 
the  car — Mrs.  M'Greggor,  if  you've  no  objection,  I'm  at  your 
service,  for  'tis  no  use  I  see  for  me  to  speak  here — nor  should  I 
have  done  so,  but  thst  I  positively  thought  it  my  duty  ;  and 
also  a  becoming  attention  to  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Annaly,  a* 
lady  patronesses,  to  let  you  know  beforehand  our  sendmeuts,  as  I 
have  collected  the  opinions  of  so  many  of  ihe  leading  ladiei,  and 
apprehended  your  ladyship  might,  before  it  came  to  a  public 
push,  like  to  have  an  inkling  or  inuendo  of  how  matters  are 
likely  to  be  carried  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  patronesses  on 
Saturday  next,  when  we  are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  vote  and 
poll.  Jenny,  do  you  see  Jack,  and  the  carf  Good  morning  to 
your  ladyship ;  good  day,  Miss  Annaly." 

Ormond  put  in  a  detainer ;  "  I  am  here  in  obedience  to  your 
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I,  Mm.  M'Ctule — you  aent  to  inform  me  that  you  had  a 
fev  nords  of  coniequence  to  lay  to  me." 

"True,  sir,  I  did  wrap  myself  up  this  winter  morning,  and 
came  out,  aa  Mrs.  M'Greggor  can  testify,  in  apite  of  my  poor 
face,  ID  hopes  of  doing  some  little  good,  and  giving  a  friendly  hint, 
before  an  explosion  sliould  publicly  take  pUce.  But  you  vill 
exciue  me,  since  I  tind  I  gain  ao  little  credit,  and  ao  vaate  my 
breath;  I  can  only  leare  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  this  emer- 
geney,  if  they  will  be  blind  to  the  danger  at  thia  crisil,  to  follow 

Ormond  still  remonstrating  on  the  cruelty  of  leaving  him  in 
ntter  darkness,  and  calling  it  blindness,  and  asiiiring  Mrs. 
M'Crule  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  vhat  the 
danger  or  the  emergency  to  which  she  alluded  might  be,  orwhat 
little  Tommy  could  have  to  do  with  it,  the  lady  condescended, 
in  compliance  with  Mrs.  M'Greggor's  twitch  behind,  to  stay  and 
recommence  her  statement.  He  could  not  fbrbear  smiling,  even 
more  than  Lady  Annaly  had  done,  when  he  was  made  to  under- 
Btatid  that  the  tmergeney  and  eritii  meant  nothing  but  thia  child's 
being  admitted  or  not  admitted  into  a  charity  school.  While 
Onnond  was  incapable  of  speaking  in  reply  with  hecomiog 
seriousness,  Florence,  who  saw  his  condition,  had  the  kindness 
to  draw  off  Mrs.  M'Crule's  attention,  by  asking  her  to  partake 
of  some  excellent  goose-pie,  which  just  then  made  its  entrance. 
Thia  promised,  for  a  time,  to  suspend  the  discussion,  and  to 
unite  all  parties  in  one  common  sympathy.  When  Florence  aaw 
that  the  coiuommi,  to  which  she  delicately  helped  her,  was  not 
thrown  away  npon  Mrs.  M'Crule,  and  that  the  union  of  goose 
and  turkey  in  thia  Christmoi  dainty  was  much  admired  by  this 
good  lady,  she  attempted  playfully  to  pass  to  a  reflection  on  the 
happy  effect  that  might  to  some  tastes  result  from  unions  in 
party  matters. 

But  no — "  too  serious  matters  these  to  be  jested  with,"  even 
with  a  glass  of  Barsac  at  the  lips.  Mrs.  M'Crule  stopped  to  say 
BO,  and  to  aigh.  Per  favour  of  the  Barsac,  however,  Florence 
ventured  to  try  what  a  little  raillery  might  do.  It  was  possible, 
that,  if  Mrs.  M'Greggor  and  the  chorus  of  young  ladies  could  bs 
made  to  laugh,  Mrs.  M'Crule  might  be  brought  to  see  the  whole 
thing  in  a  less  gloomy  point  of  vier ;  and  might  perhaps  be,  just 
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in  time,  made    lenaible  of  tlie  ridicule  to  which  >be  vooU 
espose  henelf,  b;  peniaUiig  in  aounding  ao  pompoiul;  »  falia 

"But  can  there  really  be  so  much  danger, "  »aid  Florence, 
"  in  letting  little  children,  proCeatant  and  catholic,  come  tj^thn 
to  the  same  school — sit  on  the  lame  bench — learn  the  ume 
alphabet  from  the  aame  hornbook  t" 

"Oh,  my  dear  Mlm  Annaly,"  cried  Mra.  M'Crule,  "I  do 
TTonder  to  hear  jou  treat  this  mattac  ao  lightly — you,  from  «hodi 
I  confeaa  I  did  expect  better  principles :  '  ait  on  the  unu 
bench!'  easily  said;  buE,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  do  not 
consider  that  some  errors  of  popery, — since  there  is  no  catholic 
in  th*  room,  I  suppose  I  may  say  it,-~the  errors  of  popery  sit 
wonderfully  infectious." 

"I  remember,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "when  I  nat  a  child, 
being  present  once,  when  an  Hoaeil  man,  that  is,  a  protestast 
(for  in  those  days  no  man  but  a  proteatant  could  be  called  sb 
i4Meit  nan),  came  to  my  uncle  in  a  great  passion  to  complain  of 
the  priest :  ■  My  lord,'  said  he,  '  what  do  you  think  the  priest  ii 
going  to  dot  he  is  going  to  bury  a  catholic  corpse,  not  mlj  in 
the  churchyard,  but,  my  lord,  near  to  the  grave  of  my  taXhtr, 
who  died  B  itauch  dissenter.'  '  My  dear  sir,'  said  my  nude,  to 
the  angry  htmt4l  man,  '  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  using  ma 
worse  still,  for  he  is  going  to  hury  a  man,  who  died  last  Wednes- 
day of  the  small-pox,  near  to  my  grandmother,  who  never  hid 
the  small-pox  in  her  life.'  " 

Mrs.  M'Crule  pursed  up  her  mouth  very  close  at  this  story. 
She  thought  Lady  Annaly  and  her  uncle  were  equally  wicked, 
but  she  did  not  choose  exactly  to  say  so,  as  her  ladyship's  uncle 
was  a  person  of  rank,  and  of  character  too  solidly  establiahed  for 
Mrs.  M'Crule  to  shake.  She  therefore  only  gave  one  of  her 
sighs  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  generation,  and  after  a  recording 
look  at  Mrs.  M'Greggor,  she  returned  to  the  charge  about  the 
schools  and  the  children. 

"  It  can  do  no  possible  good,"  she  said,  "to  admit  catholic 
children  to  our  schools,  because,  do  what  you  will,  you  can  never 
make  them  good  protestants." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "as  my  Mend,  die  ezceDsiit 
Bishop  of  •  •  •  •  ■  •  said  in  parliament,   '  if  you  cannot  make 


them  good  protestiiutB,  make  them  good  catholic*,  make  them 
good  any-thingB.'  " 

Giving  up  Ladj  Annalj  all  together,  Mn.  M'Cnile  now  desired 
to  have  Mr.  Ormond's  ultimatum — ihe  wiabed  to  know  whether 
he  had  made  up  hia  mind  aa  to  the  ofikir  in  queition ;  but  she 
begged  leave  to  observe,  "  that  since  the  child  had,  to  use  the 
gentlest  ezpresaion,  the  miifortime  to  be  bom  and  bred  a 
catholic,  it  would  be  most  prudent  and  gentlemanlike  in  Mr, 
Ormond  not  to  make  him  a  bone  of  contention,  but  to  withdraw 
the  poor  child  from  the  contest  altogether,  and  strike  his  name 
out  of  the  list  of  candidates,  till  the  general  question  of  admit- 
tance to  those  of  hia  persuasion  should  have  been  decided  by  the 
lady  patronesses." 

Ormond  declared,  with  or  without  luhmiasion  to  Mrs. 
M'Crule,  that  he  could  not  think  it  becoming  or  gentlemanlike 
to  desert  a  child  wham  ha  had  undertaken  to  befriend — that, 
whatever  the  child  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  he  would 
abide  by  him;  and  would  not  add  to  his  misfortunes  bjr  de- 
priving him  of  the  reward  of  his  own  industry  and  application, 
and  of  the  only  chance  he  had  of  continuing  hia  good  education, 
and  of  getting  forward  in  life. 

Mrs.  M'Crule  sighed  and  groaned. 

But  Ormond  persisted :  "  The  child,"  he  said,  "  should  have 
fair  play — the  lady  patronesaes  would  decide  as  they  thought 

It  had  been  said  that  the  boy  had  Dr.  Cambray's  certificate, 
which  Ormond  waa  cert^  would  not  have  been  given  un- 
deaervedly;  he  had  also  the  certificate  of  his  own  priest. 

"OhI  what  signifies  the  certificate  of  his  priest,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  M'Crule  ;  "  and  as  for  Dr.  Cambray's,  though  he  ia  a  most 
respectable  man  (too  liberal,  perhaps),  yet  without  meaning  to 
insinnate  any  thing  derogatory — but  we  all  know  how  things 
are  Dianaged,  and  Dr.  Cambray's  great  regard  for  Mr.  Ormond 
might  naturally  influence  him  a  little  in  favour  of  this  little 
prot^grf." 

Florence  was  very  busy  in  replenishing  Mrs.  M'Greggor's 
plate,  and  Ormond' haughtily  told  Mr*.  M'Crule,  "that  aa  to 
Dr.  Cambray's  character-  for  impartiality,  he  should  leave  that 
Menr«l;  to  speak  for  itself;  and  that  aa  to  the  rest,  she  was  at 


liberty  to  lay  or  hint  whatever  ihe  pleaaed,  aa  far  as  he  wu 
eoDcemed;  but  that,  for  her  own  sake,  he  would  recontmend  it 
to  her  to  be  sure  of  her  facts — for  that  ilandei  was  apt  to  hurt 
in  the  recoil." 

Alanned  by  the  tone  of  confident  innocence  and  detenniualioa 
with  which  Ornnond  spoke,  Mrs.  M'Cnile,  who  like  all  otlur 
buUiei  was  a  coward,  lowered  her  voice,  and  protested  she  mesnt 
nothing — "certainly  no  ofifenca  to  Mr,  Ormondj  and  as  to 
slander  there  waa  nothing  she  detested  so  much — she  was  quite 
glad  to  be  set  right — for  people  did  talk — and  she  had  endeavoured 
to  silence  them,  and  now  could  from  the  best  aulhority." 

OriBond  looked  as  if  lie  wished  that  any  authority  could  silence 
her — but  no  hopes  of  that.  "She  was  sorry  to  find,  however, 
that  Mr.  Onnond  was  positively  determined  to  encourage  lie 
boy,  whoever  he  was,  to  persist  as  candidate  on  this  occasion, 
because  she  should  be  concerned  to  do  any  thing  that  looked 
like  opposing  him  ;  yet  she  must,  and  she  knew  others  were 
determined,  and  in  short,  he  would  be  mortified  to  no  purpose." 

"  Well,"  Ormoiid  said,  "  he  could  ouly  do  his  best,  and  bear 
to  be  mortified,  if  necessary,  or  when  necessary." 

A  smile  of  approbation  from  Florence  made  his  heart  beat,  and 
fur  some  moments  Mrs.  M'Crule  spoke  without  his  knowing  cue 
syllable  she  said. 

Mrs.  M'Cnile  saw  tbe  smile,  and  perceived  the  effect.  As  ihe 
rose  to  depart,  she  turned  to  Miss  Annaly,  and  whispered,  but 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  "  Miss  Annaly  must  excuse  me  if  1 
warn  her,  that  if  she  takes  tbe  part  I  am  inclined  to  fear  she  will 
on  Saturday,  people  I  know  uiiijdraw  inferences." 

Florence  coloured,  but  with  calm  dignity  and  spirit,  which 
Mrs.  M'Crule  did  not  expect  from  her  usual  gentleness  and 
softness  of  manners,  she  replied,  that "  no  inference  which  might 
be  drawn  from  her  conduct  by  any  persons  should  prevent  her 
from  acting  as  she  thought  right,  and  taking  that  port  which  she 
believed  to  be  just." 

So  ended  the  visit,  or  the  visitation.  The  next  day  Ladf 
Annaly,  Miss  Annaly,  Sir  Herbert,  and  Ormond,  went  to  Vicar's 
Dale,  and  thence  with  the  good  doctor  to  the  village  school,  on 
purpose  that  the;  might  see  and  fonnan  impartial  judgment  of 
the  little  boy.     On  one  day  in  the  week,  the  parents  and  friends  of 
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die  children  were  adinitted  if  lliey  choie  it,  to  the  ■chooWoom,  to 
bear  the  leuons,  and  to  witnen  the  adjudging  of  the  week's  pre- 
miunia.  This  wai  priite  day  at  they  called  it,  and  SheeUb  and 
Moriart;  were  among  the  spectator).  Their  presence,  and  the 
pretence  of  Mr.  Ormond,  ao  ezeited — ao  over-excited  Tommy,  that 
when  he  Hnt  itood  up  to  read,  hit  face  fluahed,  hit  voice  faltered, 
hii  little  hands  trembled  ao  much  that  he  could  hardly  hold  the 
book ;  he  could  by  no  meana  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  he  wai 
upon  the  point  of  diagracing  himself  by  burating  into  teara. 

"  Oh  I  ho !"  cried  an  ill-natured  voice  of  triumph  from  one  of 
the  tpectalon.  Ormond  and  the  Annalya  turned,  and  aavr 
behind  them  Mra.  M'Crule. 

"Murder!"  whiapered  Sheelah  to  Moriarty,  "  if  ahe  fixes  him 
with  that  evil  eye,  and  he  gets  the  stroke  of  it,  Moriarty,  'tis  all 
over  with  him  for  life." 

"Tut,  woman,  dear — what  can  hurt  himt  ia  not  the  good 
doctor  in  person  Btanding  betwixt  htm  and  harmt  and  see  !  he 
ia  recovering  upon  it  faat — quite  come  to  ! — Hark  I — he  is  him- 
self again— Tommy,  voice  and  all  I — success  to  him  I" 

He  had  luccesi,  and  be  deserved  it — the  prises  werehia ;  and 
when  they  were  given  to  him,  the  congratulating  amilea  of  bis 
companions  ihowed  tiiat  Dr.  Cambray'a  juatice  waa  unimpeached 
by  thoae  whom  it  most  concerned  ;  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  and  done  directly  and  indirectly,  to  counteract 
bis  benevolent  efForta,  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  envy 
•lid  party-eptrit  from  spreading  discord  among  these  innocent 
children. 

Mrs.  M'Crule  withdrew,  and  nohody  saw  when  or  how. 

"  It  is  dear,"  aaid  Lady  Annaly, "  that  thia  boy  ia  no  favourite, 
for  he  has  friends." 

"  Or,  if  be  be  a  favourite,  and  have  frienda,  it  ia  a  proof  that  he 
haa  extraordinary  nierit,"  said  Sir  Herbert. 

''He  is  coming  to  us,"  aaid  Florence,  who  had  been  ezcesaively 
interested  for  the  child,  and  whoae  eyei  had  follonred  him  wherever 
he  went :  "  Brother,"  wbitpsred  she,  "  will  you  let  him  pass  you  t 
he  wants  to  say  aamethiog  to  Mr.  Ormond." 

The  boy  brought  to  Ormond  all  the  prizes  which  he  had  won 
since  the  time  he  first  came  to  school :  his  gmndame,  Sheelah, 
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had  kept  them  safe  in  a  liitle  basket,  whicli  lie  now  put  into 
Ormond'B  hands,  with  honeit  pride  and  pleasure. 

*'  I  got  'em,  and  Granny  said  you'd  like  to  see  them,  to  she 
did — and  here's  what  will  please  you — see  my  certificates — 
■ee,  signed  by  the  doctor  himseira  own  hand,  and  Father 
MConnuck,  that's  his  name,  with  hi*  blessing  by  the  same 
token  he  gave  me." 

Onnond  looked  with  great  Hdsfaction  on  Tammy's  treasDraa, 
and  Miai  Annaly  looked  at  them  loo  with  no  small  delight. 

"Weil,  my  boy,  hare  you  any  thing  more  to  say?"  said 
Ormond  to  the  child,  who  looked  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  aajr 
something  mote. 

"  I  have,  sir ;  it's  what  I'd  be  glad  to  apeak  a  word  with  yon, 
Mr,  Harry," 

"  Speak  it  then — yon  are  not  afraid  of  this  lady !" 

"  Oh,  no — that  T  am  not,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  very  ezpresdve 
■mile  and  emphasii. 

But  as  the  child  seemed  to  wish  that  no  one  else  should  hear, 
Ormond  retired  a  step  or  two  with  him  behind  the  crowd. 
Tommy  would  not  let  go  Hiss  Annaly's  hand,  so  she  heard  all 
that  passed. 

"I  am  afeard  I  am  too  troubleMme  to  you,  sir,"  said  dte 

"  To  me — not  the  least,"  said  Ormond :  "  apeak  on — say  all 
you  have  in  your  mind." 

"Why,  then,"  sud  the  child,  "  I  haet  something  greatly  on 
my  mind,  because  I  heard  Granny  tailing  to  Moriarty  abont  it 
laatnight,  over  the  fire,  and  I  inthehed.  Then  1  know  all  about 
Mrs.  M'Crule,  and  bow,  if  I  don't  give  out,  and  wouldn't  give 
np  about  the  grand  school,  on  Saturday,  I  should,  may  be,  be 
bringing  you,  Mr.  Harry,  into  great  trouble  ;  so  that  being  the 
ease.  111  give  up  entirely — and  I'll  go  back  to  the  Black  Islands 
to-morrow,"  said  Tommy,  stoutly;  yet  swelling  so  in  the  chett 
that  he  could  not  say  another  word.    He  turned  away. 

As  they  were  walking  home  together  bom  the  school,  Moriarty 
«aid  to  Sheelah,  "  I'll  engage,  Sheelab,  you  did  not  see  all  thU 
passed  the  day." 

"  I'll  engage  I  did,  though,"  said  Sheelab. 
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"Why,  then,  Sheelah,  you've  qnick  eyes  itill." 

"  Oh  I  I'm  not  ao  blind  bnt  vhat  I  could  see  that  with  half 
an  eye — ay,  and  aair  how  it  was  with  thetn  before  you  did, 
Moriarty.  From  the  first  minute  they  corned  mto  the  room 
together,  said  1  to  myielf,  '  there's  a  pair  of  EiQgeU  well  matched, 
if  ever  there  wai  a  pair  on  earth. '  These  thingi  i*  all  laid  out 
above,  unknownit  to  us,  from  the  first  minute  wa  are  bom,  leho 
we  are  to  have  in  marriage,"  added  Sheelah. 

"  No  ;  not  fixed  from  the  first  minute  we  are  bom,  Sheelah ;  it 
is  not,"  said  Moriarty. 

"And  how  should  you  know,  Moriarty,"  said  Sheelah,  "  whe- 
ther or  not!" 

"And  why  not  a*  well  as  you,  Sheelah,  dear,"  replied 
Moriarty,  "  if  you  go  to  that  f" 

"Weil,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  have  it  your  own  way,"  said 
Sheelah ;  "  and  how  do  you  think  it  is  thenT" 

"Why  it  is  partly  fixed  for  us,"  said  Moriarty;  "but  the 
choice  is  etill  in  us,  always " 

"  Oh !  burn  me  if  1  understand  that,"  said  Sheelah. 

"Then  you  are  mighty  hard  of  understand ing  this  morning, 
Sheelah.  See,  now,  with  regard  to  Master  Harry  and  Peggy 
Sheridan  ;  it's  my  opinion,  'twas  laid  out  from  the  lint,  that  in 
case  he  did  not  do  that  wrong  about  Peggy — then  see,  Heaven 
had  this  lady,  this  angel,  from  that  time  forward  in  view  for  hira, 
by  way  of  comperualion  for  not  doing  the  wrong  he  might  have 
chose  to  do.  Now,  don't  you  think,  Sheelah,  that's  the  nay  it 
was  I — he  a  rasonable  woman." 

The  rasonable  women  was  puzzled  aud  silent,  Sheelah  end 
Moriarty  having  got,  without  knowing  it,  to  the  dark  depths  of    1 
metaphysics.     There  was  some  danger  of  their  knocking  their    ' 
heads  against  each  other  there,  as  wiser  heads  have  done  on 
similar  occasions. 

It  was  an  auspicious  circumstance  for  Ormond's  love  that 
Florence  had  now  a  daily  object  of  thought  and  feeling  in  common 
with  him.  Mis.  M'Crule's  having  piqued  Florence  was  in 
Ormond's  favour :  it  awakened  her  pride,  and  conquered  her 
timidity;  she  ventured  to  tmst  her  own  motives.  To  be  sure, 
the  interest  she  felt  for  this  child  was  uncommonly  vivid ;  but 
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the  might  lafely  avow  thU  intecest — it  was  in  the  cause  of  oat 
who  WHS  innocent,  and  who  had  been  oppreued. 

Ab  Mrs.  M'Cnile  was  so  vindictively  busy,  going  about,  dailj, 
among  the  lady  patronesses,  preparing  for  the  great  battle  thai 
was  ID  be  decided  on  the  faniuus  Saturday,  it  was  necessary  that 
Lady  and  Miss  Annaly  should  exert  themselves  at  least  to  make 
the  truth  known  to  their  friends,  to  take  them  to  see  Dr.  Cam- 
hray's  school,  and  to  judge  of  the  little  candidate  impartially. 
The  day  for  decision  came,  and  Florence  felt  an  anxiety,  an 
eagerness,  which  made  her  infinitely  more  amiable,  and  more 
interesting  in  Ormond's  eyes.  The  election  was  decided  in 
favour  of  humanity  and  justice.  Florence  wes  deputed  to  tell 
the  decision  to  the  successful  little  candidate,  who  was  wiuting, 
with  his  companions,  to  hear  his  fate.  Radiant  with  benevoleDt 
pleasure,  she  went  to  announce  the  glad  tidings. 

"Oh!  if  she  is  not  beautifun"  cried  Sheelah,  clasping  her 

Onnond  felt  it  so  warmly,  and  his  looks  expressed  his  feeling* 
so  strongly,  that  Florence,  auddenly  abashed,  could  scaccely 
finish  her  speech. 

If  Mrs.  M'Crule  had  been  present,  she  might  again  have 
cried  "  Oh  I  ho  '."  but  she  had  retreated,  too  much  discomfited, 
by  the  disappointments  of  hatred,  to  stay  even  to  embarraGS  the 
prngresa  of  love.  Love  had  made  of  late  rapid  progress.  Joining 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  mixing  with  all  the  virtues, 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  heart  happily,  safely — uncon- 
sciously at  first,  yet  triumphantly  at  last 

Where  was  Colonel  Albemarle  all  this  time  ?  Ormond  neither 
knew  nor  cared  ;  he  thought  but  little  of  him  at  this  moment. 
However,  said  he  to  himself,  Colonel  Albemarle  will  he  here  iu 
a  few  days — it  is  better  for  me  to  see  how  things  are  there,  before 
I  speak — I  am  sure  Florence  could  not  give  me  s  decisive 
answer,  till  her  brother  has  disentangled  that  business  for  her. 
Lady  Annaly  said  as  much  to  me  the  other  day,  if  I  understood 
her  rightly — and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  slate  of  the  case,  from  (he 
pains  Florence  takes  now  to  avoid  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  alone,  which  1  have  been  matching  for  so 
anxiously.  So  reasoned  Ormond ;  but  his  reasonings,  trbethec 
wise  or  foolish,  were  set  at  nought  by  unforeseen  events. 
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One  evening  Onnond  walked  with  Sir  Herbert  Annaly  to  the 

lea-sliore,  to  look  at  the  lightbouie  which  was  building.  He  wai 
■truck  with  all  that  had  been  done  here  in  the  courae  of  a  f««r 
moDths,  and  eapecially  with  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people.  Their  countenances  had  changed  from  the  look  of 
desponding  idleneas  and  cunning,  to  the  air  of  busy,  hopeful 
independence.  He  could  not  help  congratulating  Sir  Herbert, 
and  warmly  ezpreaiing  a  wieh  that  hs  might  himielf,  in  the 
wliole  course  of  bis  life,  do  half  aa  much  good  a«  Sir  Herbert 
had  already  effected. 

"  You  will  do  a  great  deal  more,"  said  Sir  Herbert :  "  yon  will 
have  a  great  deal  more  lime.  1  must  make  the  best  of  the  little 
— probably  the  very  little  time  I  shall  have :  while  I  yet  live, 
let  me  not  live  In  vun." 

"  Tel  live,"  said  Ormond ;  "  I  hope — I  truat — you  will  live 
many  years  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  others  so :  your  strength 
seems  quite  re-established — you  have  all  the  appearance  of 
health." 

ffir  Herbert  smiled,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  My  dear  Ormond,  do  not  trust  to  outward  appeatances  too 
much.  Do  not  let  my  friends  entirety  deceive  themselves.  I 
inote  that  my  life  cannot  be  long — I  wish,  before  I  die,  to  do  aa 
much  good  as  I  can." 

The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  said,  and  the  look 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  impressed  Ormond  at  once 
with  a  conviction  of  the  danger,  fortitude,  and  magnanimity 
of  the  person  who  apoke  to  him.  The  hectic  colour,. the  farilliant 
eye,  the  vividness  of  fancy,  the  superiority  of  intellectual  powers, 
the  warmth  of  the  aO'eclions,  and  the  amiable  gentleness  of  the 
disposition  of  this  young  man,  were,  alas  I  but  so  many  fatal 
indications  of  his  disease.  The  energy  with  which,  with  decreas- 
ing bodily  and  iacreasing  mental  strength,  he  pursued  his  daily 
occupations,  and  performed  more  than  every  duty  of  his  station, 
the  never-failing  temper  and  spirita  with  which  he  siiitained  the 
hopes  of  many  of  bis  friends,  were  but  so  many  addi^nal 
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causes  cif  alarm  to  the  too  experienced  motlier.  Florence,  with 
leda  experience,  and  with  a  temper  happily  prone  to  hope,  vai 
more  easily  deceived.  She  could  not  believe  that  a  being,  whom 
the  saw  so  full  of  life,  could  be  immediately  in  danger  of  dying. 
Her  brother  had  now  but  a  very  slight  cough — he  had,  to  all 
appearance,  recovered  from  the  accident  by  which  they  had  been 
so  much  alarmed  when  they  were  in  England,  The  physicians 
had  pronounced,  that  with  care  to  avoid  cold,  and  all  violent 
exertion,  he  might  do  veil  and  last  long. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  wa«  difficult;  especially  that  which 
required  him  to  refrain  from  any  great  exertion.  Whenever  he 
could  be  of  service  to  his  friends,  or  could  do  any  good  to  his 
felloW'Creatiires,  lie  spared  neither  mental  nor  bodily  exertion. 
Under  the  influence  of  benevolent  enthusiasm,  he  continually 
forgot  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  life. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  one  stormy  night  & 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Annaly.  The  house  was 
at  such  a  distance  from  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the  vessel 
struck,  that  Sir  Herbert  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  next  morning, 
when  it  was  all  over.  No  lives  were  lost  It  was  a  amall 
trading  vessel,  richly  laden.  Knowing  the  vile  habits  of  some 
of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  coast,  Sir  Herbert,  the  moment 
he  heard  that  there  was  a  wreck,  went  down  to  see  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sufferers  was  protected  from  those  depredators,  who 
on  such  occasions  were  astonishingly  alert.  Ormond  accom- 
panied him,  and  by  their  joint  exertions  much  of  the  property 
was  placed  in  safety  under  a  military  guard.  Some  bad  been 
seized  and  carried  offbefore  their  arrival,  but  not  by  any  of  Sir 
Herbert's  tenants.  It  became  pretty  clear  that  the  tuigiitmr* 
on  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane'a  estate  were  the  offenders.  They  had 
grown  bold  from  impanity,  and  from  the  i>elief  thatnojontfraMii 
"would  choose  to  interfere  with  them,  on  account  of  their 
landlord. " 

Sir  Herbert's  indignation  rose.  Ormond  pledged  himself  that 
Sir  Viick  O'Sbane  would  never  protect  such  wretches;  and 
eager  to  assist  public  justice,  to  defend  bis  guardian,  and,  above 
all,  to  calm  Sir  Herbert  and  prevent  him  IVom  over-exerting 
himself,  he  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  go  in  his  stead  with 
the  party  of  military  who  were  to  search  Ibe  suqiected  hoOMi. 
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It  iras  with  Boine  di£Gculty  that  he  prevailed.  He  parted  with 
Sit  Herbert;  and,  itruck  at  the  moment  with  his  highly-raiaed 
colour,  and  the  violent  heat  and  atate  of  excitation  he  was  in, 
Ormond  agun  urged  him  to  remember  Us  own  health,  and  hiu 
mother  and  eister. 

"I  will — I  do,"  said  Sir  Herbert;  "but  iti<  my  duty  to  think 
of  public  justice  before  I  think  of  myself." 

The  apprehension  Onnond  feh  in  quitting  Sir  Herbert  recurred 
frequently  as  he  rode  on  in  silence ;  but  he  was  called  into 
action  and  it  was  dissipated.  Ormond  spent  nearly  three  hours 
searching  a  number  of  wretched  cabins  from  which  the  male 
infaabitanta  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  military,  leaving  tile 
women  and  children  to  make  what  excuses  and  tell  what  lies 
they  could.  This  the  women  and  children  executed  with  great 
readiness  and  ability,  and  in  the  most  pity-moving  toues 
imaginable. 

The  inside  of  an  Irish  cabin  appears  very  different  to  those 
who  come  to  claim  hospitality  and  to  those  who  come  to  detect 
offenders. 

Ormond  having  never  before  entered  a  cabin  with  a  search- 
warrant,  constable,  or  vith  the  military,  he  was  "  not  up  to  the 
thing" — as  both  the  Serjeant  and  constable  remarked  to  each 
other.  While  he  listened  to  the  piteous  story  of  a  woman  about 
a  husband  who  had  broken  his  leg  from  a  ladder,  larviny  the 
masons  at  Sir  Herbert's  lighthouse,  and  was  lying  at  the  hospital, 
not  expected*,  the  husband  was  lying  all  the  time  with  both  his 
legs  safe  and  sound  in  a  potato  furrow  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house.  And  the  child  of  another  eloquent  matron  was  running 
off  with  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols  taken  from  tlie  wreck, 
which  he  was  instructed  to  hide  in  a  bog-hole,  snug — tlie  hog- 
water  never  rusting.  In  one  hovel — for  the  houses  of  these 
wretches  who  lived  by  plllnge,  after  all  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
were  no  better  than  hovels — in  one  of  them,  in  which,  as  the 
information  stated,  some  valuable  plimder  was  concealed,  they 
found  nothing  but  a  poor  woman  groaning  in  bed,  and  two  little 
children ;  one  crying  as  if  its  heart  would  break,  and  the  other 
sitdng  up  behind  the  mother's  holster  supporting  her.     After  the 
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suldiers  had  searclied  everj'  place  in  vain,  even  tbe  thatch  of  the 
home,  the  woman  ahoHing  no  concern  all  the  while,  but  groan- 
ing on,  seeming  scarce  able  to  answer  Mr.  Ormond's  questiona 
—the  constable,  an  old  hand,  roughly  bid  her  get  np,  that  they 
might  search  the  bed  ;  this  Ormond  would  not  permit ; — ahe  lay 
■till,  thanking  hia  honour  faintly,  and  they  quitted  the  house. 
The  goods  which  had  been  carried  off  were  valnable,  and  were 
hid  in  tbe  straw  of  the  very  bed  on  which  the  woman  waa  lying. 

Ab  they  were  returning  homewards  after  their  fruitlesa  aearcli, 
when  they  had  passed  the  boundary  of  Sir  Ulick's  and  had 
reached  Sir  Herbert's  territory,  tbey  were  overtaken  by  a  man, 
who  whispered  something  to  the  serjeant  which  made  him  halt, 
and  burst  out  a  laughing ;  the  laugh  ran  through  the  whole 
Serjeant's  guard,  and  reached  Ormond's  ears ;  who,  asking  the 
cause  of  it,  was  told  how  the  woman  had  cheated  them,  and  how 
she  was  now  risen  from  her  bed,  and  was  dividing  the  prize 
among  the  latcful  omnert,  "share  and  share  alike."  These 
lawful  owners,  all  riaen  out  of  the  potato  fulrowa,  and  returning 
from  the  boga,  were  now  aasembled,  holding  their  bed  of  justice. 
At  tbe  moment  the  aeijeant's  information  came  off,  their  captain, 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  hia  band,  waa  drinking,  ''To  the 
health  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  our  worthy  landlord— aeldom  comes 
a  better.  The  same  to  his  ward,  Harry  Ormond,  Esq.,  and  may 
hia  eyesight  never  be  better  nor  worse." 

Harry  Ormond  instantly  turned  his  horse's  head,  niuch  pro- 
voked at  having  been  duped,  and  resolved  that  the  plunderers 
•hould  not  now  escape.  By  the  advice  of  aetjeants  and  constablea, 
he  dismounted,  that  nu  sound  of  horsea'  hoofs  might  give  notice 
from  a  distance  ;  though,  indeed,  on  the  sanda  of  the  sea-ahore, 
no  horses'  (read,  he  thought,  could-  be  beard.  He  looked 
round  for  aome  one  with  whom  he  could  leave  hia  horse,  but 
not  a  creature,  except  the  men  who  were  with  bim,  was  m 
light. 

"  What  can  have  become  of  all  the  people  ?"  said  Ormond  :  "it 
is  not  the  workmen's  dinner-hour,  and  thej  are  gone  from  the 
work  at  the  ligbthouBC  ;  and  tlie  horses  and  cars  are  left  without 
any  one  with  them.  He  went  on  a  few  paces,  and  aaw  a  boy 
who  aeemed  to  be  left  to  watch  the  horses,  and  who  looked  very 
melancholy.     The  boy  did  not  speak  aa  Ormond  came  up. 
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"What  M  the  matter !"  lald  Ormond :  "(omething  dresilrul 
hOB  happened — gpeaki" 

"Did  not  you  hear  it,  sirl"  said  the  boy:  "I'd  be  loth  to  tell 

"Has  any  thing  happened  tO'        " 

"Sir  Herbert — ay — the  worat  that  could.  Running  to  atop 
one  of  them  Tillaiiis  that  vas  making  off  with  something  from 
the  wreck,  he  dropped  eudden  aa  if  he  was  ahot,  and— when  they 
went  to  lift  him  up But  you'll  drop  younelf,  sir,"  said  the 

"  Give  him  gome  of  the  water  out  of  the  bucket,  can't  ye  ?" 

"  Here's  my  cap,"  said  ihe  Serjeant.  Ormond  was  made  to 
swallow  the  water,  and,  recovering  bis  senses,  beard  one  of  the 
■oldiera  near  him  say,  "  'Twas  onty  a  faint  Sir  Herbert  took,  I'll 
engage." 

The  thought  nas  new  life  to  Ormond ;  he  started  up,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  galloped  off — saw  no  creature  on  the  road — found 
a  crowd  at  the  gate  of  the  STenue — the  crowd  opened  to  let  him 
pass,  many  voices  calling  as  be  passed  to  beg  him  to  tend  oul 
tuord.  This  gave  him  fresh  hopes,  since  nolbing  certain  vras 
known  ;  be  spurred  on  his  horse  ;  but  when  be  reached  tlie  house, 
aa  he  was  going  to  Sir  Herbert's  rooin  he  was  met  by  Sir  Her- 
bert's own  man,  O'Reilly.  The  moment  he  saw  O'Reilly'a  face, 
he  knew  there  was  no  hope— be  asked  no  question  :  the  surgeon 
came  out,  and  told  him  that  in  consequence  of  having  broke  a 
blood-vessel,  which  hied  internally,  Sir  Herbert  had  juat  expired 
— his  mother  aiid  sister  were  with  him.  Ormond  retired — he 
begged  the  servants  would  write  to  him  at  Dr.  Cambray'a — -and 
he  immediately  went  away. 

Two  days  aftet  he  bad  a  note  from  O'Reilly,  written  in  haste, 
at  K  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  say  that  he  waa  just 
aetting  out  with  the  hearse  to  the  family  burial-place  at  Herbert 
— it  having  been  thought  best  that  the  funeral  should  not  be  in 
this  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the  poor  people  at  Annaly 
being  so  exasperated  against  those  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  death.  Sir  Herbert's  last  orders  to 
O'Reilly  were  to  Ibis  effect — "  to  la/ie  care,  and  to  have  every 
thing  done  as  privately  as  possible." 

No  pomp  of  funeral  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  >ucb  «  person. 


The  great  may  need  it — the  good  need  it  not :  they  are  mourned 
in  tlie  heart,  and  they  are  Temembered  without  vain  pageantry. 
If  public  sorrow  can  loothe  private  grief — and  surely  in  Bon» 
measure  it  must — the  family  and  frienda  of  tliis  young  man  had 
this  consolation  ;  but  thej-  had  another  and  a  better. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  religion  and  of  its  ministers  to  be  able  to 
lupport  the  human  heart,  when  all  other  retourcea  are  of  little 
BTail.  Time,  it  is  true,  at  length  efiaces  the  recollection  of  mis- 
fortune, and  age  deadens  the  sense  of  sorrow.  But  that  power 
to  console  is  surely  far  superior  in  its  efFecl,  more  worthy  of  ft 
rational  and  a  social  being,  which  operatet — not  by  contracting 
or  benumbing  our  feelings  and  faculties,  but  by  expanding  and 
ennobling  them — inspiring  us,  not  with  stoic  indifference  to  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  humanity,  but  with  pious  aubmtssion  to 
the  will  of  Heaven — to  the  order  and  orderer  of  the  u 
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TnoooH  Sir  Wick  O'Shane  contrived  to  laugh  on  mostoccadoiu 
where  other  people  would  have  wept,  and  though  he  Had  pretty 
well  ciue-hardened  his  heart,  yet  he  was  shocked  by  the  first 
news  of  the  death  of  Sir  Herbert  Annaly.  He  knew  the  man 
must  die,  he  said— «u  must  we  all,  sooner  or  later— bnt  for  the 
manner  of  his  death.  Sir  Ulick  could  not  help  feeling  a.  secret 
pang.  He  felt  conscious  of  having  encouraged,  or  at  least 
connived  at,  the  practices  of  those  wretches  who  had  roused  the 
generous  and  just  indignation  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  in  purstut  of 
whom  this  fine  young  man  had  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

Not  only  the  "still  small  voice,"  but  the  cry  of  the  country, 
was  against  Sir  Ulick  on  this  occasion.  He  saw  that  he  mast 
give  up  the  offenders,  and  show  decidedly  that  he  deaired  to  have 
them  punished.  Decidedly,  then,  and  easily,  as  ever  prince 
abandoned  secretary  or  chancellor  to  save  his  own  popularity, 
quickly  ss  ever  grand  seignior  gave  Up  grand  vizier  or  chief 
baker  to  appease  the  people.  Sir  Uliolc  gave  up  his  "Aontil 
rateah,"  his  "rare  rappareei,"  and  even  bis  "tcreektr  royoi" 
Sir  Ulick  set  his  magistrate,  Mr.  M'Crule,  at  work  for  once  on 
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tbe  side  both  of  justice  and  law;  wairanta,  committals,  and 
conHtables,  cleared  the  land.  Many  fled^-a  few  were  aeited, 
escorted  ostenlatioiuly  by  a  *trjtanl  and  tmeliie  of  Sir  Ulick'i 
corps,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail  to  stand  theic  trial,  bereft 
of  aliyalHfur  and  purteetion,  bonft  fide  delivered  up  to  justice. 

A  conaiderable  tr&ct  of  Sir  Ulick'»  coast  estate,  in  consequence 
of  this,  remained  untenanted.  Some  pervon  in  whom  he  could 
confide  must  be  selected  to  inhabit  the  fishing-lodge,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  cabins  and  land  till  they  should  be  relet.  Sir  Ulick 
pitched  upon  Moriarty  Carroll  for  this  purpose,  and  promised 
liiin  such  liberal  reward,  that  all  Moriarty's  friends  congratulated 
him  upon  hil  "great  luck  in  getting  tbe  appointment,  against 
the  man,  too,  that  Mr.  Marcus  had  proposed  and  favoured." 

Marcus,  who  was  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  power,  and  who 
made  every  trifle  a  matter  of  party  competition,  was  vexed  at 
the  preference  given  against  an  honeil  man  end  a  friend  of  his 
own,  in  favour  of  Moriarty,  a  catholic  ;  a  fellow  he  had  always 
disliked,  and  a  prot^g^  of  Mr.  Ormond.  Ormond,  though 
obliged  to  Sir  Ulick  for  this  kindness  to  Moriarty,  was  too  intent 
on  other  things  to  think  much  about  the  matter.  IPhen  he 
should  see  Florence  Annaly  again,  seemed  to  him  the  only 
question  in  the  univeree  of  great  importance. 

Just  at  this  time  arrived  letters  for  Mr,  Ormond,  from  Paris, 
fVom  M.  and  Mad.  de  Connal;  very  kind  letters,  with  pressing 
invitations  to  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.  M.  de  Connal  informed 
him,  "that  the  five  hundred  pounds.  King  Comy's  legacy,  was 
ready  wuting  his  orders.  M.  de  Connal  hoped  to  put  it  into 
Mr.  Ormond's  hands  in  Paris  in  bia  own  hotel,  where  he  trusted 
that  Mr.  Ormond  would  do  him  tlie  pleasure  of  soon  occupying 
the  apartments  which  were  preparing  for  bim."  It  did  not 
clearly  appear  whether  they  had  or  had  not  heard  of  his 
accession  of  fortune.  Dora's  letter  was  not  from  Dora — it  was 
from  Mad.  de  Connal.  It  web  on  green  paper,  with  a  border  of 
Cupids  and  roses,  and  store  of  sentimental  devices  in  the  comers. 
The  turn  of  every  phrase,  the  style,  as  far  as  Ormond  could 
judge,  was  quite  French — aiming  evidently  at  iieing  perfectly 
Parisian.  Yet  it  was  a  letter  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  man 
as  might  well  incline  him  to  excuse  the  vanity  of  woman. 
"Besides,"  as  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  observed,  "after  making  due 
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dcduc^oDs  for  French  eentiment,  there  remuins  enough  to  latisfy 
an  honest  Engliah  heart  that  the  ladj  really  desires  to  see  you, 
Ormoiid  ;  and  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  Parisian  praaperitj, 
she  has  the  grace  to  wish  to  allow  kindness  to  her  father's 
adopted  son,  and  to  the  companion  and  friend  of  her  childhood." 
Sir  Ulick  was  of  opinion  that  Orinond  could  not  do  better  than 
accept  the  invitation,  Onnond  vaa  surprised,  for  he  well 
recollected  the  manner  in  which  hii  guardian  had  formerly,  and 
not  many  months  ago,  written  and  spoken  of  Coniial  as  a  cox- 
comb and  something  worse. 

"That  is  tiue,"  said  Sir  Ulick  i  "but  that  was  when  I  waa 
angry  about  your  legacy,  which  was  of  great  consequence  to  ua 
then,  though  of  none  now— I  certainly  did  suspect  the  man  of 
a  design  to  cheat  you;  but  it  is  clear  that  I  was  wrong — I  am 
ready  candidly  to  acknowledge  that  I  did  him  injustice.  Your 
money  is  atyour  order — and  I  have  notliing  to  aay,  but  to  beg 
M.  de  Connal  ten  thousand  French  pardons.  Observe,  I  do 
not  beg  pardon  for  calling  him  a,  coxcomb,  for  a  coxcomb  be 

"  An  iiisufiferable  coxcomb  !"  cried  Ormond. 

"But  a  coxcomb  in /aiAian,"  siud  Sir  Ulick;  "and  a  coxcomb 
in  fashion  is  a  useful  connexion.  He  did  not  fable  about  Versailles 
— I  have  made  particular  inquiries  from  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  he  writes  me  word  that  Connal  is  o^n  at  court — en  boimt 
odew  at  VersaQles.  The  ambassador  says  he  meets  the  Connals 
every  where  in  the  first  circles — how  they  came  there  1  don't 
know." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  Dora's  sake,"  said  Ormond. 

"  1  always  thought  her  a  sweet,  pretty  little  creature,"  said  Sir 
Ulick,  "  and  no  doubt  she  has  been  polished  up  ;  and  dreaa  and 
fashion  make  such  a  difference  in  a  woman— I  suppose  she  is 
now  ten  times  better — that  is,  prettier:  she  will  introduce  you  at 
Paris,  and  your  own  ment — that  is,  manners,  and  figure,  and 
fortune — will  make  your  way  every  where.  By-the-bye,  I  do 
not  see  a  word  about  poor  Mademoiselle — Oh,  yes!  here  is  a 
line  squeezed  in  at  the  edge — '  Mille  tendres  souTenira  de  la  put 
deMdlle.  O'Faley.'" 

"  Poor  Mademoiselle  T" 

"  Poor  Mademoiselle  I"  repeated  Sir  Ulick, 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  thing  ha^Irith,  half  French,  half  mud, 
halflimelT"  iaid  Ormond. 

"Very  good  memoTy !  very  sly,  Harry  1  But  still  in  the 
Iritb  half  of  ber  I  dare  say  there  U  a  heart ;  and  we  must  allow 
her  the  tinsel,  in  pure  gratitude,  for  having  taught  you  to  apeak 
French  bo  well — that  will  be  a  real  advantage  to  you  in  Paris." 

"  Whenever  I  go  there,  air,"  laid  Ormoiid,  coldly. 

Sir  Ulick  was  very  much  disappointed  at  perceiving  that 
Onnond  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Parity  but  dropping  the  subject, 
be  turned  the  coDversation  upon  the  Annalye ;  he  praised 
Florence  lo  the  skies,  hoped  that  Ormond  would  be  more 
fortunate  than  Marcus  had  been,  for  somehow  or  other,  he 
should  never  live  or  die  in  peace  till  Florence  Annaly  waa  more 
nearly  connected  with  him.  lie  regretted,  however,  that  poor 
Sir  Herbert  was  carried  off  before  he  had  completed  the  levying 
of  those  Unes,  which  would  have  cut  off  the  entail,  and  baned 
the  heir-at-law  from  the  Herbert  estates.  Florence  was  not  now 
the  great  heiress  it  waa  once  expected  she  should  be  ;  indeed  she 
had  but  a  moderate  gentlewoman's  fortune — not  even  what  at 
Smithfield  a  man  of  Ormond's  fortune  might  expect ;  but  Sir 
Ulick  knew,  he  said,  that  tliis  would  make  no  difference  to 
his  ward,  )lnless  to  make  him  in  greater  impatience  to  propose 

It  was  impossible  to  be  in  greater  impatience  to  propose  for 
her  than  Ormond  was.  Sir  Ulick  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  he 
thought  that  Miss  Annaly  would  not,  could  not,  listen  to  him  yet. 
Ttme,  tht  eomforttr,  must  come  first;  and  while  time  waa  doing 
his  business,  love  could  not  decently  be  admitted. 

"That  was  the  reason,"  said  Ulick,  returning  by  another 
road  to  the  charge,  "  why  I  advised  a  trip  to  Paris ;  but  you 
know  best." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense — i  must  and  will  know  my  fate 
— I  will  write  instantly,  and  obtain  an  answer." 

"  Do  BO ;  and  to  save  time,  I  can  tell  what  your  fate  and  your 
answer  will  be:  from  Florence  Annaly,  assurance  of  perfect 
esteem  and  regard,  as  far  as  friendship,  perhaps ;  but  she  will 
tell  you  that  she  cannot  think  of  love  at  present.  Lady  Annaly, 
prudent  Lady  Annaly,  will  say  that  she  hopes  Mr.  Ormond  will 
not  think  of  settling  for  life  till  he  has  seen  something  more  ol 


the  world.  Well,  yott  don't  believe  me,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  inter- 
lupting  himielf  just  at  the  moment  when  he  saw  that  Onnond 
began  to  think  there  waa  some  sen«e  in  what  he  was  saying. 

"If  j'ou  don't  believe  me,  Harry,"  continued  he,  "conuilt 
your  oracle,  Dr.  Cambray :  he  has  ju>t  returned  from  Annaly, 
and  he  can  tell  you  how  the  land  lies." 

Dr.  Cambray  agreed  with  Sir  Ulick  that  both  Lady  Annaly 
and  her  daughter  would  desire  that  Onnond  iihould  see  more  of 
the  world  before  he  settled  for  life  ;  but  nn  to  going  off  to  Paris, 
without  waiting  to  see  or  write  to  tbero,  Dr.  Cambray  agreed  with 
Ormond  that  it  would  be  the  wont  thing  he  could  do— that  to 
far  from  appearing  a  proof  of  bil  respect  to  their  grief,  it  would 
only  seem  a  proof  of  indifference,  or  a  sign  of  impatience  :  they 
would  conclude  that  he  was  in  haste  to  leave  his  friends  in 
adversity,  to  go  to  those  in  prosperity,  and  to  enjoy  the  gaiety 
and  dissipation  of  Paris.  Dr.  Cambray  advised  that  he  should 
remain  quietly  where  he  was,  and  wait  till  Miss  Annaly  should 
be  disposed  to  see  him.  This  was  most  prudent,  Ormond 
allowed.  "  But  then  the  delay !"  To  conquer  by  delay  we 
must  begin  by  conqviering  our  impa^ence  :  now  that  was  what 
our  hero  could  not  possibly  do — therefore  he  jumped  hastily  to 
this  conclusion,  that  "  in  love  affairs  no  man  shoidd  follow  any 
mortal's  opinion  but  his  own." 

Accordingly  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Miss  Annaly  a  most 
passionate  letter,  enclosed  in  a  most  dutiful  one  to  Lady 
Annaly,  as  full  of  respectful  attachment  and  entire  obedience,  as 
a  son-in-law  expectant  could  devise — beginning  very  properly 
and  very  sincerely,  with  anxiety  and  hopes  about  her  ladyship's 
health,  and  ending,  as  properly,  and  as  sincerely,  with  hopes 
that  her  ladyship  would  permit  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
from  bei  the  greatest,  the  only  remaining  source  of  happiness 
she  had  in  life — her  daughter. 

Having  worded  this  very  plausibly — for  he  had  now  learned 
how  to  write  a  letter — our  hero  despatched  a  servant  of  Sir 
Ulick's  with  his  epistle ;  ordering  him  to  wait  certainly  for  an 
answer,  but  above  all  things  to  make  haste  hack.  Accordingly 
the  man  took  a  cross  road— a  short  cut,  and  coming  to  a  bridge, 
which  he  did  not  know  was  broken  down  till  he  was  ckae  upon 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  return  and  to  go  round,  and  did  not  get 


home  till  long  after  dark — and  the  only  anaver  be  brought  vat, 
that  there  was  no  sniwer— only  Lady  Annaly's  campliment«. 

Oimood  could  scarcely  believe  that  no  answer  had  been  sent ; 
but  the  man  took  all  the  aiaaU  in  beaven,  or  in  the  calendar,  to 
witneae,  that  he  would  uot  tell  his  honour,  or  any  jantieman,  a 
lie. 

Upon  a  croaa-eiami nation,  the  man  gave  proof  that  he  had 
actually  seen  both  the  ladies.  They  were  sitting  so  and  so,  and 
dressed  lo  and  so,  in  mourning.  Further,  he  gave  undeniable 
proof  that  he  had  delivered  the  letters,  and  that  they  had  been 
opened  and  read ;  for — by  the  lame  token — he  was  summoned  up 
to  my  lady  on  account  of  one  of  Mr.  Ormond'a  letters,  he  did 
not  know  ahtck,  or  to  who,  being  dated  Monday,  wliereas  it  was 
Wednesday ;  and  he  had  to  clear  himself  of  having  been  three 
dftyi  on  the  road. 

Ormond,  inordinately  impatient,  could  not  rest  a  moment. 
The  next  morning  he  set  off  at  full  speed  for  Annaly,  deter- 
mined to  tind  out  what  was  the  matter. 

Arrived  there,  a  new  footman  came  to  the  door  with  "  Not  at 
home,  sir."  Ormond  could  have  knocked  hira  down,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  striking  his  own  forehead — however,  in  a 
genteel  proper  voice,  he  desired  to  see  Sir  Herbert's  own  roan, 
O'Reilly. 

"  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  not  here,  air — absent  on  business." 

Every  thing  was  adverse.  Ormond  had  one  hope,  that  this 
new  fellow,  not  knowing  him,  might  by  mistake  have  included 
him  in  a  general  order  against  morning  visitor*. 

"  My  name  is  Ormond,  air." 

"Yea,  sir." 

"  And  I  beg  you  will  let  Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  Annaly  know 
that  Mr.  Ormond  is  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  them." 

The  man  seemed  very  unwilling  to  carry  any  message  to  his 
ladies.  "  lie  was  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  the  ladiei  woidd  not  see 
anybody." 

"  Was  Lady  Annaly  ill  I" 

"  Her  ladyship  had  been  but  poorly,  but  wu  better  within  the 
laat  two  daya." 

"  And  Miss  Auualy  ?" 
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"Wonderful  better,  too,  ur;  ha*  got  up  heT  vpntt  greatly 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  laid  Onnond.  "  Pray,  ur,  can 
you  t«U  me  whether  a  aerrant  from  Mr.  Ormond  brought  a  letter 
here  yesterday?" 

"  He  did,  air." 

"  And  was  there  any  answer  lent!" 

"  I  really  can't  «ay,  lir." 

"  Be  ao  good  to  take  my  iMme  to  your  lady,"  repeated 
Ormond- 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  go  in,  for  1  know  my  lady — bod) 
my  ladies  is  engaged,  very  particiilariy  engaged — however,  if 
you  very  positively  deaire  it,  sir " 

Oimond  did  very  poudvely  deaire  it,  and  the  footman  obeyed. 
While  Ormond  was  wailing  impatiently  for  the  answer,  his  horse, 
as  impatient  aa  himself,  would  not  stand  still.  A  groom,  who 
was  sauntering  about,  saw  the  rnieasinesa  of  the  horse,  and 
observing  that  It  was  occBidoned  by  a  peacock,  who,  with  spread 
tail,  was  strutting  in  the  sunsliiiie,  he  ran  and  chased  the  bird 
away.  Oroiond  thanked  the  groom,  and  threw  him  a  iuei 
token  ;  hut  not  recollecting  his  face,  asked  how  long  he  bad  been 
at  Annaly.  "  1  Chink  you  were  not  here  when  I  was  here  last!" 
■aid  Ormond. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  a  little  puzzled ;  "  I  never 
wai  here  till  the  day  before  yesterday  i[i  my  bom  days.  We 
bee*  from  England." 

"We!" 

"  That  is,  I  end  master— that  is,  master  and  I." 

Ormond  grew  pale;  but  the  groom  saw  nothing  ofit — luseyet 
had  fixed  upon  Onnonil's  horse. 

"  A  very  fine  horse  this  of  yours,  sir,  for  sartain,  if  he  could 
but  (taW,  air ;  he's  main  restless  at  a  door.  My  master's  horse 
ii  just  hia  match  for  that." 

"And  pray  who  is  yonr  master,  air?"  said  Ormond,  in  a 
voice  which  he  forced  to  be  cahn. 

"  My  master,  sir,  is  one  Colonel  Albemarle,  son  of  the  famoni 
General  Albemarle,  as  lost  his  arm,  sir,  you  might  have  beanl 
talk  of,  time  back,"  said  the  groom. 
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At  thU  moment  a  wiDdow-blind  «at  flapped  aiide,  and  before 
the  wind  blew  it  back  to  its  place  again,  Ormoiid  saw  Florence 
Annaly  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  s  gentleman,  in  regimen tals, 
kneeling  at  bei  feel. 

"  Bless  mjr  eyes!"  cried  the  groom,  "  what  made  you  let  go 
hu  bridle,  sir?  Only  you  sat  bim  well,  sir,  be  would  ba'  thrown 
you  that  minute — Curse  the  blind  '.   tbat  flapped  in  liis  eyes." 

The  footman  re-appeared  on  the  steps.  "  Sir,  it  fa  jiut  as  I 
said — I  could  not  be  let  in.  Mrs.  Spencer,  my  lady's  wonwn, 
aays  the  ladies  is  engaged— you  can't  see  them." 

Ormond  had  seen  enough. 

"Very  well,  «ir,"  said  he—"  Mr.  Ormood's  compliment* — ho 
called,  that's  all." 

Ormond  put  spura  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off ;  and,  fast  at 
he  went,  he  urged  his  horse  still  faster. 

In  the  agony  of  disappointed  love  and  jealousy,  he  railed 
bitterly  against  the  whole  sex,  and  against  Florence  Annaly  in 
pardcutar.  Many  were  the  rash  vows  he  made  that  he  would 
never  think  of  her  more — ihat  he  would  tear  her  from  his  heart 
— that  he  would  show  her  that  he  was  no  whining  lover,  no  easy 
dupe,  to  be  whiffled  off  and  on,  the  sport  of  a  coquette. 

"A  coquette  I—is  it  possible,  Florence  Annaly  J — You — and 
after  all]' 

Certain  tender  recollections  obtruded  i  but  be  repelled  them 
— he  would  not  allow  one  of  tliem  to  mitigate  bis  tage.  His 
naturally  violent  passion  of  anger,  now  that  it  broke  again  from 
the  control  of  his  reason,  seemed  the  more  ungovernable  from 
the  sense  of  post  and  the  dread  of  future  restraint. 

So,  when  a  borse  naturally  violent,  and  half  trained  to  tha 
curb,  takes  fright,  or  takes  offence,  and,  gtartiog,  throws  his 
master,  away  be  gallops ;  enraged  the  more  by  the  falling 
bridle,  he  rears,  plunges,  curvets,  and  lashes  out  behind  at 
broken  girth  or  imaginary  pursuer. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  boy  ? 
— what  has  happened  7"  cried  Sir  Ulick,  the  moment  he  saw 
him  ;  for  the  disorder  of  Onnond's  mind  appeared  strongly  in 
his  face  and  gestures — still  more  strongly  in  his  words. 

When  he  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  happened, 
it  WW  so  broken,  so  exclamatory,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  Sii 
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Ulick  made  out  the  plain  fact.  Sii  Ulick,  however,  well  undeiv 
stood  the  shorl-hand  language  of  tbe  pauioni:  he  listened  mtk 
eager  interest — he  lympathized  eo  fully  with  Onnand'a  fueling* 
— expressed  such  astoniahment,  such  indignation,  that  Harty, 
feeling  him  to  be  hii  wann  &iend,  loved  him  ai  heartily  aa  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood. 

Sir  Ulick  law  and  seized  the  advantage:  he  had  almost 
despaired  of  accomplishing  Ub  purpose — now  was  the  critical 

"Harry  Onnond,"  said  he,  "  woidd  you  make  Florence 
Atinaly  feel  to  the  quick — would  you  make  her  repent  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — would  you  make  her  pine  for  you,  ay ' 
till  her  very  heart  ii  sick  ?" 

"Would  If  to  he  sure — show  me  how! — only  show  me  bow!" 
cried  Ormond. 

"  Look  ye,  Harry !  to  have  and  to  hold  a  woman — trust  me, 
for  I  have  had  and  held  many — to  have  and  to  hold  a  woman, 
you  must  first  show  her  that  you  can,  if  you  will,  fling  her  from 
you — ay !  and  leave  her  there :  set  off  for  Paris  to-tnorrow 
morning — my  life  upon  it,  the  moment  she  hears  yon  are  gone, 
she  will  wish  you  hack  again  T' 

"  I'll  set  off  to-night,"  said  Ormond,  ringing  the  beil  to  givo 
orders  to  his  servant  to  prepare  immediately  for  his  departure. 

Thus  Sir  Ulick,  seizing  precisely  the  moment  when  Orniond'i 
mind  was  at  the  right  heat,  aiming  with  dexterity  and  striking 
with  force,  bent  and  moulded  him  to  his  purpose. 

While  preparations  for  Ormond's  journey  were  making.  Sir 
Ulick  said  that  there  was  one  thing  he  mustinsist  upon  his  doing 
before  he  quitted  Castle  Hermitage  —  he  must  look  over  and 
settle  his  guardianship  accounts. 

Ormond,  whose  head  was  far  from  business  at  this  moment,  was 
very  reluctant :  he  said  that  the  accounts  could  wait  till  he  should 
return  from  France  ;  but  Sir  Uliek  observed  that  if  he,  or  if 
Ormond  were  to  die,  leaving  the  thing  unsettled,  it  would  be  Iom 
of  property  to  the  one,  und  loss  of  credit  Co  the  Other.  Ormond 
then  hegged  that  the  accounts  might  be  sent  after  him  to  Paris; 
he  would  took  over  them  there  at  leisure,  and  sign  them.  No, 
Sir  Ulick  said,  they  ought  to  be  signed  by  some  forthcomiiig 
witness  in  this  country.     He  urged  it  so  much,  and  put  it  tqpon 


tlie  foo^g  of  his  oirn  credit  and  honour  in  bucIi  a  manner,  that 
Ormond.  could  not  refuse.  He  seized  the  papers,  and  took  a  pen 
to  sign  them  ;  but  Sic  Ulick  snatched  the  pen  from  )iis  hand, 
and  absolutely  insisted  upon  his  first  knowing  what  he  was  going 

"The  whole  account  could  have  been  looked  over  while  we 
have  been  talking  about  it,"  said  Sir  TJlick. 

Orniond  sat  down  and  looked  it  ovor,  examined  a))  the 
vouchera,  saw  that  every  thing  waa  perfecfly  right  and  fair, 
signed  the  accounts,  and  esteemed  Sir  Ulick  the  more  for  having 
insisted  upon  showing,  and  proving  that  all  vat  exact. 

Sir  Ulick  offered  to  manage  his  ajfairs  for  him  wliile  he  was 
away,  particularly  a  large  sum  which  Ormond  had  in  the  English 
funds.  Sir  Ulick  had  a  banker  and  a  broker  in  London,  on  whom 
he  could  depend,  and  he  had,  from  his  place  and  connexions, 
&o.  means  of  obtaining  good  information  in  public  affairs;  he 
had  made  a  great  deal  himself  by  speculations  in  the  funds,  and 
he  could  buy  in  and  sell  out  to  great  advantage,  he  said,  for 
Ormond.  Biit  for  this  purpose  a  powtr  tf  attorney  was  necessary 
to  be  given  by  Ormond  to  Sir  Ulick. 

There  waa  scarcely  time  to  draw  one  np,  nor  waa  Sir  Ulick 
sure  that  tliere  was  a  printed  form  in  the  house.  Luckily, 
however,  a  proper  poaer  was  found,  and  filled  up,  and  Ormond 
had  just  time  to  sign  it  before  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  :  he 
embraced  his  guardian,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  care  of 
the  interests  of  his  purse,  and  still  more  for  the  sympathy  he  had 
shown  in  the  interests  of  his  heart.  Sir  Ulick  was  moved  at 
parting  with  him,  and  this  struck  Harry  the  more,  because  he 
ceitsinly  struggled  lo  suppress  his  feelings.  Ormond  stopped  at 
Vicar's  Dale  to  tell  Dr.  Cambray  all  that  had  happened,  to  thank 
him  and  his  family  for  their  kindness,  and  to  take  leave  of  them. 

They  were  indeed  astonished  when  he  entered,  saying,  "Any 
commands,  my  good  friends,  for  London  or  Paris  X  I  am  on  my 
way  there — carriage  at  the  door." 

At  first  they  could  not  believe  him  to  be  serious ;  but  when 
they  heard  bis  story,  and  saw  by  the  agitation  of  his  manner  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  they  were  still  more  surprised  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  determination.     They  all  believed  and  representJ^d  Co 
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him  that  there  mnet  he  Bome  mistake,  and  that  he  wai  not  cool 
enough  to  judge  isnely  at  this  moment. 

Dr.  Combray  observed  that  Mias  Annaly  could  not  prevent 
any  man  from  kneeling  to  her.  Omiond  haughtily  said,  "  He 
did  not  know  what  she  could  prevent,  he  only  knew  what  she 
did.  She  had  not  vouchsafed  an  answer  to  bis  letter — she  had 
not  admitted  him.  These  he  thought  were  sufflcient  indicatians 
that  the  person  at  her  feet  was  accepted.  Whether  be  vers  or 
not,  Ormond  ffould  inquire  no  further.  She  might  now  accept 
or  refuse,  as  she  pleased — he  would  go  to  Paris." 

His  friends  had  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  do,  but  to  sigh,  and 
to  wish  him  a  good, journey,  and  much  pleasure  at  Paria. 

Onimnd  now  requested  that  Dr.  Camhray  would  have  the 
goodness  to  write  to  him  from  time  to  time,  to  inform  bioi  of 
whatever  he  might  wish  to  know  during  his  absence.  He  wai 
much  mortified  to  hear  f^m  the  doctor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed,  with  his  family,  for  some  months,  to  a  distant  part  of 
tbe  north  of  England  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  Annalys,  they  were 
immediately  removing  to  the  sea-coaat  of  Devonshire,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mild  climate  and  of  sea-bathing.  Ormond,  therefore, 
had  no  resource  but  in  his  guardian.  Sir  Ullck's  affairs,  how- 
ever, were  to  take  him  over  to  London,  from  wheDce  Ormond 
could  not  expect  much  satisfactory  intelligence  with  respect  to 
Ireland. 

Ormond  flew  to  Dublin,  crossed  the  channel  ia  an  eipreta 
hoat,  travelled  night  and  day  in  the  mail  to  London,  from  thence 
to  Dover — crossed  the  water  in*  storm,  and  travelled  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Paris,  though  there  was  no  one  reason  why 
he  sbould  be  in  haste;  and  for  so  much,  his  travelling  was  as 
little  profitable  or  amusing  as  possible.  He  saw,  heard,  and 
understood  nothing,  till  he  reached  Paris. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  traveller  without  sensibility  may 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beenheba,  without  finding  any  thing  worth 
seeing.  The  traveller  who  has  too  much  sensibility  often 
observes  as  little — of  this  all  persons  must  be  sensible,  who  have 
ever  travelled  when  their  minds  were  engrossed  with  painftal 
feelings,  or  possessed  by  any  strong  passion. 
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CHAPTER  XXVir. 

Ormond  had  written  to  M.  and  Madame  de  Connal  h 
his  intention!  of  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  invitation  to  their  house ;  an  invitation  which, 
however,  he  declined  accepting ;  but  he  requested  M.  de  Connal 
to  secure  apaitmenta  for  him  in  some  hotel  near  them. 

Upon  hii  arrival  he  found  eveiy  thing  prepared  for  a  Milord 
Angloii :  handsome  apartments,  fashionable  carriage,  vtell- 
powdered  laquaia,  and  a  valel-de-chambre,  waited  the  orders  of 


Connal  was  with  him  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival — 
welcomed  him  to  Paris  with  cordial  gaiety — was  more  glad,  and 
more  sorry,  and  said  more  in  live  minutes,  and  above  ell  made 
more  protestations  of  regard,  than  an  Englishman  would  make 
in  a  year. 

He  was  rejoiced — deliglited — enchanted  to  see  Mr.  Ormond. 
Madame  de  Connal  was  absolutely  transported  with  joy  when 
■he  heard  he  was  on  his  road  to  Fans.  Madame  was  now  at 
VersBillea]  but  she  woiJd  return  in  a  few  days;  she  would 
be  in  despair  nt  Mr.  Ormond's  not  accepUng  the  apartments  in 
the  Hotel  de  Connal,  which  were  actually  prepared  for  him ;  but 
in  fact  it  was  nearly  the  same  thing,  within  two  doors  of  them. 
He  hoped  Mr.  Ormond  liked  his  apartments — but  in  truth  that 
was  of  little  consequence,  for  he  would  never  be  in  them,  except 
when  he  was  asleep  or  dressing." 

Ormond  thought  the  apartments  quite  superb,  and  was  going 
to  have  thanked  M.de  Connal  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken;  hut  at 
the  word  mperbe,  Connal  ran  on  again  with  French  vivacity  of 
imagination. 

'■  Certainly,  Mr.  Ormond  ought,"  he  said,  "  to  have  every 
thing  now  in  the  first  style."  He  congratulated  our  bero  on  liis 
accession  of  fortune,  "  of  which  Madame  de  Connal  and  he  had 
heard  with  inexpressible  joy.  And  Mdlle.  OTaley,  too,  she 
who  had  always  prophesied  that  they  should  meet  in  happiness 
at  Paris,  was  now  ainolulely  in  ecstasy." 

"  Vou  have  no  idea,  in  short,  my  dear  Ormond,  of  what  a 


strong  impresBion  ;oa  left  on  all  out  minds — no  conception  of 
the  lively  interest  you  always  inspired." 

It  wfta  a.  lively  interest  which  had  slumbered  quietly  for  a 
considerable  time,  bm  now  it  nakened  with  perfectly  good 
grace.  Ormond  set  little  value  on  ttiBse  sudden  protestations, 
and  his  pride  felt  a  sort  of  fear  that  it  should  be  supposed  hs 
was  deceived  by  them;  yet,  altogether,  the  mannor  was  agree- 
able, and  Connal  was  essentially  useful  at  this  moment:  as  Sir 
Ulick  had  justly  observed,  a  coicomb  in  fashion  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  a  useful  friend. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Connal,  "  what  savage  cnt  your 
hair  last? — It  is  a  sin  to  trust  your  fine  head  to  the  barbarians 
■ — my  hairdceaser  shall  be  with  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye : 
I  will  send  my  tailor-— allow  me  to  choose  your  embroidery,  and 
see  your  lace,  before  you  decide. — I  am  said  to  have  a  tolerable 
taste — the  ladies  say  so,  and  they  are  always  the  beat  judges. 
The  French  dress  will  become  you  prodigiously,  I  foresee — but, 
just  Heaven  i — what  buckles ! — those  must  have  been  made 
before  the  flood :  no  disparagement  to  your  taste,  but  what 
could  you  do  better  ui  the  Black  Islands  t  Paris  is  the  oaly 
place  for  iij'auferie — except  in  steel,  Paris  surpasses  the  universe 
—your  eyes  will  be  dazzled  by  the  Palais  Royal.  But  this  hat! 
— you  know  it  can't  appear — it  would  destroy  you  :  my  chillier 
shall  be  wish  you  instantly.  It  will  all  be  done  in  five  minutes 
— you  have  no  idea  of  the  celerity  with  which  you  may 
command  every  thing  at  Paris.  But  I  am  so  sorry  that  madame 
is  at  Versailles,  and  that  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  being  there 
myself  to-morrow  for  the  rest  of  this  week ;  but  I  have  a  friend, 
a  little  Abbe,  who  will  he  delighted  in  the  mean  time  to  show 
you  Paris." 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Paria,  Onnond  resolved  to 
put  Florence  Annaly  completely  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  to 
drown  in  gaiety  and  disaiparion  the  too  painful  recollection  of 
her  duplicity  towards  him.  He  was  glad  to  have  a  few  days  to 
look  about  him,  and  to  see  something  of  Paris, 

He  should  like,  as  he  told  M.  de  Connal,  to  go  to  the  play,  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  language.  He  must  wear  off  his 
English  or  Irish  awkwardneag  a  little,  before  he  should  be 
presented  to  Madame  de  Connal,  or  appear  in  French  socie^. 


A  profusion  of  complimeata  followed  from  M.  de  Connal ;  but 
Ormond  persisting,  it  was  settled  that  be  should  go  iocog.  this 
night  to  the  Th^tre  Franjois. 

CoQnal  cHlUd  upon  him  in  the  evening,  and  took  him  to  the 

They  were  in  une  petUe  loge,  where  they  could  lee  without 
being  seen.  In  the  box  with  iheni  was  the  young  Abb£,  and  a 
pretty  little  French  actress,  Mdlle.  Adrienne.  At  the  first  coup- 
d'teil,  the  French  ladies  did  not  strike  bim  as  handsome  ;  they 
looked,  as  he  said,  like  dolls,  all  eyes  and  rouge;  and  rouge,  as 
be  thought,  very  unbecomingly  put  on,  in  one  frigbtfnl  red 
patch  or  plaster,  high  upon  the  cheek,  without  any  pretence  to 
the  imitation  of  natural  colour. 

"Eh  fi  done!"  said  the  Abb^,  "what  you  call  the  natural 
colour,  that  would  he  rouge  co^vet^e,  which  no  woman  of  quality 
(»n  pennit  herself." 

"  No,  Dieu  merci,"  said  the  actress,  "  that  is  for  us ;  'tis  very 
fair  we  should  have  some  advantages  in  the  competition,  they 
have  BO  many — by  birth — if  not  by  nature." 

M.  de  Connal  explained  to  Ormond  that  the  frightful  red 
patch  which  offended  his  eye,  was  Che  mark  of  a  woman  of 
quality:  "  women  only  of  a  certain  rank  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing  their  rouge  in  that  manner — your  eye  will  soon  grow 
accustomed  to  it,  and  you  will  like  it  as  a  sign  of  rank  and 
fashion." 

The  actress  shrugged  her  shoulders,  satd  something  about 
"  la  belle  nature,"  and  the  good  taste  of  Monsieur  I'Angloia. 
The  moment  the  curtain  drew  up,  she  told  him  the  names  of  all 
the  actors  and  actresses  as  they  appeared — noting  the  value  and 
celebrity  of  each.  The  play  was,  unfortunately  for  Ormond,  a 
tragedy;  and  Le  Kain  was  at  Vertailles.  Osmond  thought  lie 
understood  French  pretty  well,  hut  he  did  not  comprehend  what 
was  going  on.  The  French  tone  of  tragic  declamation,  so 
unnatural  to  bis  ear,  distracted  bis  attention  so  much,  that  he 
could  not  make  out  the  sense  of  what  any  of  the  actors  said. 

"  'Tis  like  the  quality  rouge,"  said  Connal ;  "  your  taste  must 
he  formed  to  it.     But  your  eye  and  your  ear  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  both.     You  will  like  it  in  a  month." 
M.  de  Connal  *aid  this  was  always  the  first   feeling    of 
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foreigner.  "  But  have  patience,"  Buid  he ;  "  go  on  listemng, 
and  in  a  night  or  two,  perhaps  iu  an  hour  or  two,  the  aen«e  will 
break  in  upon  you  all  at  once.  You  will  never  find  youndf 
at  a  liias  in  Bociety.  Talk,  at  all  events,  whether  you  speak  iH 
or  well,  talk  r  don't  aim  at  correctneaa — we  don't  expect  it 
Besides,  aa  they  will  tell  you,  we  like  to  see  how  a  stranger  'play 
with  our  language."  " 

M.  de  Connal'B  manner  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  toward 
Ormond  now  than  in  Former  days. 

There  waa  perhaps  still  at  the  bottom  of  hin  mind  the  aams 
fund  of  self-conceit,  but  he  did  not  take  the  same  arrogant  tone. 
It  was  the  tone  not  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  but  of  a  friend, 
in  a  new  society,  and  a  country  to  which  he  is  a  Etranger. 
There  was  as  little  of  the  protector  in  hig  manner  as  possible, 
considering  his  natural  presumption  and  acquired  habits  :  consi- 
dering that  be  had  made  bis  own  way  in  Paiis,  and  that  he  thought 
that  to  be  the  Rret  man  in  a  certain  circle  there,  was  to  be 
nearly  the  first  man  iu  the  universe.  The  next  morning,  the  little 
Ablrf  called  to  pay  his  compliments,  and  to  offer  his  services. 

M.  de  Connal  being  obliged  to  go  to  Versailles,  in  his  absence 
the  Abbe  would  be  very  bappy,  he  said,  to  attend  Mr.  Ormond, 
and  to  show  bim  Paris:  he  believed,  he  humbly  said,  that  he 
had  the  means  of  ehoning  him  every  thing  that  waa  worth  hii 
ftttention. 

Away  they  drove. 

"  Gare  I  gare  '."  cried  tbe  coachman,  chasing  away  the  droves 
of  walkers  before  bim.  There  being  no  footpaths  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  they  were  continually  driven  up  close  to  the  walls. 

Ormond  at  first  shrunk  at  tbe  sight  of  their  peril  and  narrow 

"  Monsieur  apparemment  is  nervous  after  his  tmyage  T"  said 
the  Abb^. 

"  No,  hut  I  am  afrdd  the  people  will  he  run  over.  I  will  make 
the  coachman  drive  more  quietly." 

"  Du  lout! — not  at  all,"  said  tbe  little  Abb£,  who  was  of  a 
nohle  family,  and  had  all  tbe  airs  of  it.  "  Leave  him  to  settle 
it  with  the  people — they  are  used  to  it  And,  after  all,  what 
have  they  to  think  of.  but  to  take  care  of  themselve*— J^ 
candUt  ?" 
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"La  eanailU,"  synonymoui)  with  the  ndnu£  multStadt,  on  ex- 
pression of  contempt  foe  nhlch  the  Patiaiaa  nobility  have  since 
pwd  terribly  dear. 

Ormond,  who  was  not  lued  (o  it,  found  it  difficult  to  abstract 
his  sympathy  from  his  fellow-creatures,  by  whatever  Dame  they 
were  colled ;  and  he  could  not  ejtcluaively  command  his  atten- 
tion, to  admire  the  houaes  and  churches,  which  his  Abb£ 
continually  pointed  out  to  his  notice. 

He  admired,  however,  the  £ne  facade  of  the  Louvre,  the  Place 
de  Louis  XV,,  the  aatonishingly  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  Notre  Dame,  a  few  handsome  bridges,  and  the  drives  On 
the  Boulevards. 

But  in  fact  there  was  at  that  time  much  more  to  he  heard, 
and  leas  to  be  seen,  than  at  present  in  Paris.  Paris  was  not 
then  as  fine  a  city  as  ic  now  is.  Ormond,  in  his  secret  soul,  pre- 
ferred the  bay  of  Dublin  to  all  he  tiien  saw  on  the  banks  of  the 

The  little  Abb£  was  not  satisfied  with  the  paucity  of  his 
exclamations,  and  would  have  given  him  up,  as  tmfroid  Angloia, 
but  that,  fortunately,  our  young  hero  had  each  night  an  oppor- 
timity  of  redeeming  his  credit.  They  went  to  the  play — he  saw 
French  comedy! — he  saw  and  heard  Molet,  and  Madame  de  la 
Ruette  ;  the  Abb^was  charmed  with  his  delight,  hia  enthusiasm, 
his  genuine  enjoyment  of  high  comedy,  and  his  quick  feeling  of 
dramatic  excellence.  It  was  indeed  perfection — beyond  any 
thing  of  which  Ormond  could  have  formed  an  idea.  Every  part 
well  performed — nothing  to  break  the  illusion ! 

This  Rrst  fit  of  dramatic  enthusiasm  was  the  third  day  at  its 
hMght,  when  Connal  returned  from  Versailles  ;  and  it  was  so 
strong  upon  him,  and  he  was  so  full  of  Mulet  and  Madame  de 
la  Ruette,  that  he  could  scutcely  listen,  to  what  Connal  said  of 
Versailles,  the  king's  supper,  and  Madame  la  Dauphine. 

"  No  doubt — he  should  like  to  see  all  that — ^but  at  all  events 
he  waa  positively  determined  to  see  Molet,  and  Madame  de  ta 
Ruette,  every  night  they  acted." 

Connal  smiled,  and  only  answered,  "  Of  course  he  would  do 
as  he  pleased."  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  now  Madame  de 
Connal's  mgkt  for  seeing  company,  and  be  was  to  make  his  debut 
in  a  French  assembly. 
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Coanal  called  for  him  early,  that  tliey  might  have  a  few 
minutes  to  themselves  before  the  company  should  arrive. 

Otmond  felt  aame  curiosity,  a  little  anxiety,  a  slight  flutter  at 
the  heart,  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Dora  agaiu. 

The  arrival  of  her  husband  interrupted  these  thoughta. 

Coiinal  took  the  light  from  the  hands  of  Crepin,  the  ralet,  and 
reviewed  Ormond  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Very  well,  Crepin  :  yon  have  done  your  part,  and  Nature 
has  done  hers,  for  Monsieur." 

"  Yea,  truly,"  said  Crepin,  "  Nature  has  done  wonders  for 
Monsieur ;  and  Monsieur,  now  he  is  dressed,  has  really  all  tlie 
air  of  a  Frenchman," 

"Quite  fair  coinmeilfauti  I'air  noble!"  added  Connal ;  and 
he  agreed  with  Crepin  in  opinion  that  French  dress  made  an 
astonishing  difference  in  Mr,  Ormond, 

"  Madame  de  Connat,  I  am  sure,  will  think  so,"  continued 
Connal,  "  will  see  it  with  admiration— for  she  really  has  good 
laste.  I  vill  pledge  myself  for  your  success.  With  that  figure, 
with  that  air,  you  will  turn  many  heads  in  Paris — if  you  will  but 
talk  enough.  Say  every  thing  that  comes  into  yout  head — ■ 
don't  be  like  nn  Englishman,  always  thinking  about  the  sense — 
the  more  nonsense  the  better — trust  me—Jivret-vout — let  your- 
self out- — follow  me,  and  fear  nothing,"  cried  he,  running  down 
Etairs,  delighted  with  Ormond  and  with  himself. 

He  foresaw  that  he  shoidd  gain  credit  by  producing  such  ft 
man.  He  really  wished  that  Ormond  should  succeed  in  French 
society,  and  that  he  should  pass  his  time  agreeably  in  Paris. 

No  man  could  feel  better  disposed  towards  another.  Even 
if  be  should  take  a  fancy  to  Madame,  it  was  to  the  polite 
French  husband  a  matter  of  indifference,  except  so  far  u 
the  arrangemeni  might,  or  might  not,  interfere  with  his  own 

And  these  views — whst  were  they? — Only  to  win  all  the 
young  man's  fortune  atplay.  Acelapr^s — excepting  this,  hewas 
sincerely  Ormond's  friend,  ready  to  do  every  thing  possible — de 
faire  rimpossible — to  oblige  and  entertain  him. 

Connal  enjoyed  Ormond's  surprise  at  the  magnificence  of  his 
hotel.  After  ascending  a  spacious  stturcase,  and  passing  throngh 
antechamber  after  antechamber,  they  reached  the  splendid  tsloD, 
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blazing  n'itli  lights,  reflected  on  all  aides  in  miironi,  thatreacliBil 
from  the  painted  ceiling  to  the  inlaid  floor. 

"Not  a  creature  here  yet — happily." 

"Madame  bega,"  gaid  the  servant,  "that  Monueur  will  pasa 
on  into  the  houdoir." 

"Any  body  with  Madame!" 

"No  one  hut  Madame  de  Clairville." 

"  Only  i'amU  intime,"  said  Connsl,  "  the  boaom  friend." 

"  How  will  Dora  feel ! — How  will  it  he  with  m  both  ?"  thought 
Onnond,  as  he  followed  the  light  step  of  the  huaband. 

"  Entrez  ! — Eiitrei  toujoura." 

Ormand  stopped  at  the  threshold,  absolutely  daz^ed  by  the 
hrilliancy  of  Uora'a  heauty,  her  face,  her  figure,  her  air,  ao 
infinitely  improved,  ao  faaliioned  ! 

"Dora! — Ah  I  Madame  de  Connal,"  cried  Ormond. 

No  French  actor  could  have  done  it  better  than  nature  did  it 
for  him. 

Dora  gave  one  glance  at  Ormond — pleasure,  joy,  sparkled  in 
her  eyes  ;  then  leaning  on  the  lady  who  atood  beside  her,  almost 
sinking,  Dora  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  Harry  Ormond!" 

The  huaband  vanished, 
'  Ah  ciel !"  said  I'amie  iutime,  looking  towards  Ormond. 

"  Help  me  to  support  her.  Monsieur — while  I  seek  de  I'eau 
de  Cologne." 

Ormond,  seized  with  sudden  tremor,  could  scarcely  advance. 

Dora  sunk  on  the  sofa,  clasping  her  beautiful  handa,  and  ex- 
claiming, "The  companion  of  my  earliest  days!" 

Then  Ormond,  excused  to  himself,  sprang  forward, — "Friend 
of  my  childhood!"  cried  he:  "yes,  my  sister:  your  father  pro- 
mised me  this  friendship — this  happiness,"  aaid  he  auppordng 
her,  as  she  raised  herself  from  the  sofa. 

"Oil  eat-in  oH  est-lH— Where  is  he,  Monsieur  Ormond?" 
cried  Mademoiselle,  throwing  open  the  door.  "  Ah  ciel,  comme 
il  est  beau  !  A  perfect  Frenchman  already  1  And  how  mach 
embellished  by  dress! — Ah!  Paris  for  that.  Did  I  not  pro- 
phesy?— Dora,  my  darling,  do  me  the  justice. But — comme 

vous  voilik  aaiaie! — here's  I'amie  with  I'eau  de  Cologne.  Ah! 
my  child,  recover  yourself,  for  here  is  some  one — the  Cpmte  de 
Jarillac  it  is  entering  the  salon." 
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The  pTomptltnde  of  Dora'i  recovery  wu  a  new  surprise  to  oat 
hero.  "  Follow  me,"  aaid  ihe  to  hint,  and  with  Parisian  eaie 
und  grace  she  glided  into  the  salon  to  receive  M.  de  JarilUc — 
presented  Ormond  to  M.  le  Comte — "  Angloia — Irlandois — an 
English,  an  Irish  gentleman — the  companion  of  her  childhood," 
with  the  alighteat,  lightest  tone  of  seTiUment  imaginable ;  and 


another  count  and  another  came,  and  a  baron, 


1  marquis, 


and  a  duke,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  ,  and  Madame  la 

Duchesie    ;     and    all    were    received    with    ease,    respect, 

vivacity,  or  sentiment  as  the  occasion  required — nov  advancing 
a  step  or  two  to  mark  emprettement  where  requisite ; — regaining 
always,  ivnperceptihly,  the  most  advantageous  situation  and 
attitude  for  herself; — presenting  Ormond  to  every  one — quito 
Intent  upon  him,  yet  appearing  entirely  occupied  with  every 
body  else;  and,  in  short,  never  forgetting  them,  him,  or  herself 
for  an  instant. 

"  Can  this  he  Dora?"  thought  Ormond  in  admiration,  yet  in 
astonishment  that  divided  hie  feelings.  It  was  indeed  nanderful 
to  see  how  quickly,  how  completely,  the  Irish  country  girl  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  French  woman  of  fashion. 

And  now  surrounded  by  admirers,  by  adorers  in  embroidery 
and  blazing  with  crosses  and  stars,  she  received  let  hoa.niaga-~ 
enjoyed  le  luccit — accepted  the  incense  without  bending  too  low 
or  holding  herself  too  high — not  too  sober,  nor  too  obviously 
intoxicated.  Vanity  in  all  her  heart,  yet  vanity  not  quite 
turning  hei  head,  not  more  than  ivas  agreeable  and  becoming — 
extending  her  smiles  to  all,  and  hoping  all  the  time  that  Harry 
Ormond  envied  each.  Charmed  with  him — for  her  early  passion 
for  him  bad  revived  in  an  instant— the  first  sight  of  his  figure 
end  air,  the  first  glance  in  the  boudoir,  had  been  sufiicient.  She 
knew,  too,  how  well  he  would  guceeed&t  Paris — how  many  rivals 
she  would  have  in  a  week :  these  perceptions,  sensations,  and 
conclusions,  requiring  so  much  time  in  slow  words  to  express, 
had  darted  through  Dora's  head  in  one  instant,  had  exalted  her 
imagination,  and  touched  her  heart — as  much  as  that  heart 
could  he  touched. 

Ormond  meantime  breathed  more  freely,  and  recovered  from 
bu  tremors.  Madame  de  Connal,  surrounded  by  adorera,  and 
shining  in   the   salon,   was   not   so   dangerous   as   Dott,   half 
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fainting  in  the  boudoir;  nor  had  any  wordd  that  wit  or  senti- 
ment could  deviae  power  to  pkaae  or  touch  him  ao  much  as  the 
"Harry  Ormimdl"  which  had  burst  naturally  Irom  Dora'a  lips, 
Noiv  he  began  almoat  to  doubt  whether  nature  or  art  prevailed. 
No*  he  felt  himself  safe  at  least,  siiice  he  saw  that  it  was  only 
the  coquette  of  the  Black  Islands  transformed  into  the  coquette 
of  the  Hotel  de  Connal.  The  transformation  was  curious,  was 
admirable ;  Onnond  thought  he  could  admire  without  danger, 
and,  in  due  time,  perhaps  gallant,  with  the  best  of  them,  without 
feeling — without  scruple. 

The  tables  were  now  arranging  for  play.  The  conversation 
he  heard  every  where  round  him  related  to  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  ihe  preceding  nights.  Ormond  perceived  that  it  wai 
the  custom  of  the  house  to  play  every  evening,  and  the  es- 
preisions  that  reached  him  about  bets  and  debts  coniirmed  the 
bint  which  his  guardian  had  given  him,  that  Connal  played  high. 

At  present,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  design  upon 
Onnond — be  was  engaged  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  He 
left  him  quite  to  himself,  and  to  Madame,  and  never  once  even 
asked  him  to  play. 

There  seemed  more  danger  of  his  being  tr/)  oat,  than  of  his 
being  taken  in. 

"Donnei-moi  le  bra* — Come  with  me.  Monsieur  Ormond," 
sud  Mademoiselle,  "  and  you  shall  lose  nothing — while  ttitj 
are  settling  about  their  parties,  we  can  get  one  little  moment's 
chat." 

She  took  him  back  to  the  boudoir. 

"  I  want  to  make  you  know  our  Paris,"  said  she  :  "  here  we 
can  see  the  whole  world  pass  in  review,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
every  thing  most  necessary  for  you  to  know  i  for  example — who 
is  who — and  still  more  it  imports  you  to  know  who  and  who  are 

"  liOok  at  that  lady,  beautifltl  as  the  day,  in  diamonds." 
"  Madame  de  Connal,  do  you  mean  V  said  Onnond. 
"  Ah  !  no  ;  not  her  always,"  said  Mademoiselle  ;  '*  though 
she  has  the  apple  here,  without  contradiction,"  continued  Made- 
moiaelle,  still  spenking  In  English,  which  it  was  always  her  pride 
to  speal:  to  whomsoever  could  understand  her.  "Abaolulelj, 
without  vanity,  though  my  niece,  I  may  say  il,  she  is  a  perfect 
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creature — and  mise  &  ny'a ! — Did  you  ever  aee  inch  a  change 
for  the  be*t  in  one  keoMiit  Ah!  Paris!— Did  I  not  tell  ;ou 
well) — And  you  felt  it  well  yourself — you  loat  your  head,  I  atw 
that,  at  firat  sight  of  her  a  la  Frimfmit — the  beat  proof  of  your 
taite  and  sensibility — she  has  infinite  sensibility  too  ! — interest- 
ing, end  at  the  height,  what  you  English  call  the  tip-top,  of  the 
fiuhioii  here." 

"  So  it  appears,  indeed,"  said  Ormand,  "by  the  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers I  Bee  round  Madame  de  CoQiial." 

"  Admirers !  yes,  adorers,  you  may  say — encore,  if  you  added 
lovers,  you  would  not  be  much  wrong;  dying  for  love — £perdu- 
ment  ^pris!  See,  there,  he  who  is  bowing  now — Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Beaulieu — horame  de  cour — plein  d'eaprit — honune 
Qiarquant' — ^very  remarkable  man.  But— Ah !  voiia  que  entre 
— of  the  court.  Did  you  ever  see  liner  entree  made  by  man 
into  a  room,  so  fuU  of  grace  t  Ah  I  le  Comte  de  Belle  Clisne— 
How  many  women  already  he  has  Auf .'— It  is  a  real  triumph  to 
Madame  de  Connal  to  have  him  in  her  chains.  What  a  smile! 
— C'est  lui  qui  est  aimable  pour  nous  autres— d'une  aouinission 
pour  les  femmea — d'une  fiert^  pour  les  hommea.  As  the  lamb 
gentle  for  tlie  pretty  woman ;  as  the  lion  terrible  for  the  man. 
It  is  that  Comte  de  Beile  Chagae  who  is  absolutely  irresistible." 

"  Abtolulely  irresistible,"  Ormond  repeated,  smiling;  "nnt 
absolutely,  1  hope." 

"  Oh !  that  is  understood — you  do  not  doubt  la  sagesse  de 
Madame  ? — Besides,  heareutemeTii,  there  is  an  infinite  safety  for 
her  in  the  number,  as  you  see,  of  her  adorera.  Wait  till  I  name 
them  to  you — I  shall  give  you  a  catalogue  raiaonnie," 

With  rapid  enunciation  Mademoiselle  went  through  the  name* 
and  rank  of  the  circle  of  adorers,  noting  with  complacency  the 
number  of  ladies  to  whom  each  man  of  gallantry  was  supposed 
to  have  paid  bis  addresses — next  to  being  of  the  blood  royal,  this 
appearing  to  be  of  the  bigheat  dia^ction. 

"And  k  propos.  Monsieur  d'Ormond,  you,  yourself,  when  do 
you  count  to  go  to  Veraailiea? — Ah! — when  you  shall  see  the 
king  and  the  king's  supper,  and  Madame  la  Dauphine  !   Ah!" 

Moderaoiielle  was  recalled  from  the  ecstasy  in  which  she  hid 
thrown  up  her  eyea  to  Heaven,  by  some  gentleman  speaking  to 
\xi  as  he  passed  the  open  door  of  the  boudoir  arm  in  arm  willl 


a  l»dy — Mademoiselle  answered,  with  a  profound  inclination  of 
the  head,  whispering  to  Ormond  after  they  had  passed,  "  M.  le 

Due  de  C with  Madame  de  la  Tour.     Why  he  is  constant 

always  to  that  woman,  Heaven  knows  better  than  me  !  Stand,  if 
yon  are  so  good,  Monsieur,  a  little  more  this  way,  and  give  your 
attention — they  don't  want  you  yet  at  play." 

Then  designating  every  person  at  the  different  card-tables,  she 

add,    "That  lady  !a  the  wife   of  M. ,   and   there   is  M.  le 

Baron  de  L her  lover,  the  gentleman  who  looks  over  her 

cards — and  that  other  lady  with  the  joli  pompon,  she  is  inti- 
mate with  M,  de  la  Tour,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  passed 
nrith  M.  le  Due."  Mademoiaelle  explained  ell  these  arrange- 
ments with  the  most  perfect  sang  froid,  as  things  of  course,  that 
every  body  knew  and  spoke  of,  except  just  before  the  husbands ; 
but  there  was  no  mystery,  no  concealment ;  "  What  use  T — To 
what  good?" 

Ormond  asked  whether  there  were  any  ladies  in  the  room  who 
were  supposed  to  be  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

"  Eh! — Ma  ni^e,  par  exemple,  Madame  de  Connal,  I  may 
cite  as  a  woman  of  la  plus  belle  reputation,  sans  (Ache — what 
you  coll  unblemish." 

"Assuredly,"  said  Ormond,  "you  could  not,  I  hope,  think 
me  so  indiscreet — I  believe  1  said  ladiei  in  the  plural  number." 

"  Ah !  oui,  assuredly,  and  I  can  name  you  twenty.  To  begin, 
there,  do  you  see  that  woman  standing  up,  who  has  the  air  as  if 
she  think  of  nothing  at  all,  and  nobody  thinking  of  her,  with 
only  her  husband  near  her,  cet  grand  homme  hUme  ? — There  ja 
Madame  de  la  Rousse — d'tme  reputation  intacte  ! — frightfully 
dressed,  as  she  is  always.  But,  hold,  you  see  that  pretty  little 
Comtesse  de  la  Brie,  all  in  white  I — Charmante  I  I  pve  her  to 
you  as  a  reputation  against  which  slander  cannot  breathe — 
Nouvelle  marine — bride — in  what  you  call  de  honey-moon  ;  but 
we  don't  know  that  in  French — no  matter  1  Again,  since  you 
are  curious  in  these  things,  there  is  another  reputation  without 
spot,  Madame  de  St.  Ange,  I  warrant  her  to  you — bien  froide, 
celle-l4,  cold  as  any  English — married  a  full  year,  and  still  her 
choice  Co  make  ;  allons, — there  is  three  I  give  you  already,  with- 
out counting  my  niece;  and,  wait,  I  will  find  you  yet  another," 
said  Mademoiselle,  looking  carefully  through  the  crowd. 
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She  was  relieTcd  from  her  difficulty  by  the  entrance  of  the 
little  Abb£,  irho  came  to  summon  Monsieur  to  Madame  de 
Connal,  wlio  did  him  the  honour  to  invite  him  to  the  table. 
Ormond  played,  and  fortune  gmiled  upon  him,  bm  she  uaually 
does  upon  a  new  votary;  and  beauty  imiled  upon  him  perhaps 
on  the  Bome  principle.  Connal  never  came  near  him  till  supper 
was  announced ;  then  only  to  desire  him  to  give  his  arm  to  a 
charming  little  Countess — la  nouvelle  mariije — Madame  de  Con- 
nal, belonging,  by  right  of  rank,  to  Monueur  le  Comte  de  Belle 
Chasje.  The  supper  waa  one  of  the  delightful  petit  jouper*  for 
which  Paris  was  famous  at  that  day,  and  wliich  she  will  never 

The  moralist,  who  considers  the  essential  interest*  of  niiiralitj, 
more  than  the  immediate  pleasures  of  society,  will  think  this 
rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  regret.  How  far  auch  society 
and  correct  female  conduct  be  compatible,  is  a  question  which  it 
might  take  too  long  a  time  to  decide. 

Therefore,  be  it  euSlcient  here  to  say,  that  Ormond,  without 
staying  to  examine  it,  was  charmed  with  the  present  effect; 
with  the  gaiety,  the  wit,  the  politeness,  the  ease,  and  altogether 
with  that  indescribable  thing,  that  untran  slate  able  esprit  de 
soci£t^.  He  could  not  aflierwarda  remember  any  thing  very 
striking  or  very  solid  that  had  been  said,  but  all  was  agreeable 
at  the  moment,  and  there  was  great  variety.  Ormond'a  self- 
love  was,  he  knew  not  how,  Battered.  Without  effort,  it  seemed 
to  he  the  object  of  every  body  to  make  Paris  agreeable  to  him; 
and  they  convinced  him  that  he  would  find  it  the  moat  charm- 
ing piace  in  the  world — without  any  disparagement  to  his  own 
country,  to  wbich  all  solid  honours  and  advantages  were  left 
undisputed.  The  ladies,  whom  he  had  thought  90  little  cap- 
tivating at  first  view,  at  the  theatre,  were  all  charming  on  farther 
acquaintance  ;  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  something  so  flattering  in 
their  manner,  that  it  put  a  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  supper  he  found  himself  talking  to  two  yety 
pretty  women  at  once,  with  good  effect,  and  thinking  at  the 
sjme  time  of  Dora  and  the  Comte  de  Belle  Chasae.  Moreover, 
be  thought  he  saw  that  Dora  waa  doing  the  same  between  the** 
irresistible  Comte,  and  the  Marquia,  piein  d'eaprit,  from  whom, 
while  she  was  listening  and  talking  without  intermiaaion,  her 
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eyes   occflMonally   Btrsyed,   and  oncB   or  twice  met  Ihwe   of 
Ormond. 

"  Is  it  inducTeet  to  aak  you  whether  you  passed  your 
evening  agreeably  f "  said  M.  de  Connal,  when  tiie  compiiny 
had  retired. 

"  Delightfully  !"  stud  Onnond:  "the  moat  agreeable  evening 
I  everpnased  in  my  life  !" 

Then  fearing  tliathe  had  spoken  with  too  much  enthusiaam,  and 
that  the  husband  might  observe  that  hie  eyes,  as  he  epoke,  inT&- 
liintarily  turned  towards  Madame  de  Connal,  he  moderated  (he 
might  have  saved  himself  tlie  trouble),  he  moderated  bis 
expression  by  adding,  that  as  far  oa  he  could  yet  judge,  he 
thought  French  society  very  agreeable. 

"  ¥ou  have  seen  nothing  yet — vou  are  right  not  (o  judge 
baaUly,"  aaid  Connal;  "but  so  far,  I  am  glad  you  are  tolerably 
well  satisfied." 

"Ah!  oui,  Monsieur  Orniond,"  cried  Mademoiselle,  joining 
them,  "  we  shall  fii  you  at  Paris,  I  expect." 

*'  You  hope,  I  suppose  you  tne^n,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Dora, 
with  such  flatteriug  hope  in  lier  voice,  and  in  the  expression  of 
ber  countenance,  that  Ormoud  decided  that  he  "certainly 
intended  to  spend  the  winter  at  Paris." 

Connal,  satisfied  with  this  certainty,  would  have  let  Ormond 
go.  But  Miidcmoisetle  had  many  compliments  to  make  him 
and  herself  upon  his  pronuncialion,  and  liis  fluency  in  speaking 
the  French  language — really  like  a  Frenchman  himself — the 
Marquis  de  Beauiieu  had  said  to  her  ;  she  was  sure  M.  d'Ormond 
could  not  fail  to  tucceed  in  Paris  with  that  perfection  added  to 
all  his  other  advantages.  It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  world — the  greatest  advantage  in  the  uninem,  she 
was  going  on  to  say,  but  M.  de  Connal  Unished  the  flattery 
better. 

"  You  would  pity  us,  Ormond,"  cried  he,  interrupting  Mad6< 
moiselle,  "if  you  could  see  and  hear  the  Vandals  they  send  to 
us  from  England  with  letters  of  introduction — barbsrians,  who 
can  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  speak — nor  even  articulate  the 
language.  How  many  of  these  butort,  rich,  of  good  family,  I 
have  been  aometimes  called  upon  to  introduce  into  society,  and 
to  present  at  court  t     Upon  my  honour  it  has  happened  to  me 


to  iriah  they  might  hang  themselvei  out  of  m;  way,  or  be  fouud 
dead  in  their  bedi  the  day  I  was  to  take  them  to  Versaillea," 

"  It  is  really  too  great  a  tai  upon  the  good-breeding  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,"  said  Madame  de  Connal,  "  deplorable,  when 
she  has  nothing  better  to  lay  of  an  English  guest  than  that  'Ce 
monsieur  1^  a  mi  grand  talent  pour  le  silence.'  " 

Onnoiid,  conscious  that  he  had  talked  away  at  a.  great  rate, 
was  pleased  by  this  indirect  compliment. 

"  But  such  personnages  muets  never  really  see  French  society. 
TTiey  never  obtain  more  than  a  supper— not  a  petit  touper- — no, 
no,  an  invitation  to  a  great  assembly,  where  they  see  nothing. 
Milord  Anglois  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  or  stuck  across  a  door-way 
by  his  own  sword.  Now,  what  could  any  letter  of  recommend*- 
tion  do  for  such  a  fellow  as  that !" 

"  The  letters  of  recommendation  which  are  of  most  advantage," 
said  Madame  de  Coonal,  "  are  those  iriiich  are  written  in  the 


Ormond  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  bow,  though 
the  compliment  was  directed  distinctly  to  him — a  look  of 
thanks  he  knew  was  suSlcient.  As  he  retired.  Mademoiselle, 
pursuing  him  to  the  door,  begged  that  be  would  come  as  early 
as  he  could  next  morning,  that  she  might  introduce  him  to 
ber  apartments,  and  explain  to  him  all  the  superior  conveniences 
of  a  French  house.  M.  de  Connal  representing,  however,  that 
the  next  day  Mr.  Ormond  was  to  go  to  Versailles,  Mademoiselle 
acknowledged  that  was  an  affair  to  which  all  others  must  yield. 

Well  flattered  by  all  the  trio,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  his 
own  vanity,  our  young  hero  was  at  last  suffered  to  depart. 

The  first  appearaiice  at  Vemaiiles  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence. Court-dress  was  then  an  affair  of  as  much  importance 
at  Paris  as  it  seems  to  be  now  in  London,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  columns  of  birthday  dresses,  and  the  hoaotcrablt  notiee  of 
gentlemen's  coats  and  waistcoats.  It  was  then  at  Paris,  however, 
as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be  all  over  the  world,  essential  to  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  that  whatever  time,  pains,  or 
expense,  it  might  have  cost,  he  should,  from  the  moment  he  is 
dressed,  he,  Or  at  least  item  to  be,  above  his  dress.  In  this  as 
in  most  cases,  the  shortest  and  safest  way  to  item  is  to  be.  Our 
jroung  hero  being  free  from  perBonal  conceit,  or  overweeamg 
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anxiety  abont  bu  appearance,  looked  at  eaM.  He  called  at  the 
Hotel  de  Connal  the  day  he  was  to  go  to  VeruuUea,  and  Made- 
moiaelle  was  in  ecHtaiy  at  the  aight  of  hU  dreu,  exclaiming, 
"superbe! — magnifique!" 

M.  de  Connal  teemed  more  struck  with  his  air  than  his  dresB, 
and  Dora,  perhaps,  was  more  pleased  with  his  figure;  she  waa 
silent,  but  it  was  a  silence  Chat  spoke ;  her  husband  heeded  not 
what  it  said,  but,  pursuing  his  own  course,  observed,  that,  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  Crepin,  the  valel>iie-chambre,  no  con- 
temptible judge  in  these  cases,  M.  Ormond  looked  not  only  as  if 
he  was  n^  coiffe,  but  as  if  he  had  been  born  with  a  sword  by  his 
aide.  "  Really,  my  dear  friend,"  conUnued  M.  de  Connal,  "you 
look  as  if  you  bad  come  at  once  full  dressed  into  the  world, 
which  in  our  days  is  better  than  coming  ready  armed  out  of  the 
head  of  Jupiter." 

Mdlle.  O'Faley,  now  seizing  upon  Ormond,  whom  she  called 
her  pupil,  carried  him  off,  to  show  him  her  apartments  and  the 
whole  house  ;  wliich  she  did  with  many  useM  notes — pointing 
out  the  convenience  and  entire  liberty  that  result  from  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife  in 
French  houses. 

"  You  see,  Monsieur  et  Madame  with  their  own  staircases, 
their  own  passages,  their  own  doors  in  and  out,  and  ell  separate 
for  the  people  of  Monsieur,  and  the  women  of  Madame,  and 
here  through  this  little  door  you  go  into  the  apartments  of 
Madame." 

Ormond's  English  foot  stopped  respecttiilly. 

"  Eh.  entres  toujours,"  said  Mademoiselle,  as  the  husband  had 
said  before  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir. 

"  But  Madame  de  Connal  is  dressing,  perhaps,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Et  puis ! — and  what  then !  you  must  get  lid  as  fast  as  you 
can  of  your  English  pi^ug^s — and  she  is  not  here  neither,"  said 
Mademoiselle,  opening  the  door. 

Madame  de  Connal  was  in  an  inner  apartment;  and  Ormond, 
the  instant  after  he  entered  this  room  with  Mademoiselle,  heard 
a  quick  step,  which  he  knew  was  Dora's,  running  to  bolt  the 
door  of  the  inner  room — he  was  glad  that  she  had  not  quite  got 
rid  of  her  English  prejudices, 

Mdlle.  O'Faley  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  accommodationi  of 
Ortaoad.  ^.'.fin<iK' 
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a  Fr«nch  apartment :  the  had  not  at  this  mament  the  sligliteit 
maUce  or  bad  inCentioii  in  any  thing  she  was  saying — she  simplj 
■poke  in  all  the  innocence  of  a  Frenchwoman — if  that  term  be 
intelli^ble.  If  she  had  anj  aecret  motive,  it  was  merely  the 
vanity  of  ihowing  that  she  was  quite  Parisienne ;  and  there 
again  she  was  miitaken ;  for  having  lived  half  her  life  ont 
of  Paris,  she  had  forgotten,  if  she  ever  had  it,  the  lone  of  good 
society,  and  npaij  her  return  had  overdone  the  matter,  exagge- 
rated French  mannere,  to  prove  to  her  niece  that  she  knew  lei 
usages,  les  convenances,  lei  nuances— ^n fin,  la  nnode  de  Parii  I 
A  more  dangerous  guide  in  Paris  for  a  young  married  woman  in 
every  respect  could  scarcely  be  found. 

M.  de  Connal's  valet  now  came  to  let  Mr.  Ormond  know  that 
Monsieur  waited  hii  orders.  But  for  this  interruption,  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  hear  all  the  private  history  of  the  family,  all  the 
secrets  that  Mademoiselle  knew. 

Of  the  amaxing  communicativeness  of  Frenchwomen  on  all 
subjects,  our  young  hero  had  as  yet  no  conception. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Madame  du  Barry,  that  Ormond  was  at 
Paris.  The  court  of  VeraailleH  was  at  this  time  in  all  its 
splendour,  if  not  in  all  its  glory.  At  the  souper  du  roi,  Ormond 
beheld,  in  all  the  magnificence  of  dress  and  jewels,  the  aobility, 
wealth,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  France-  Well  might  the  brilliancy 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  youth  fresh  from  Ireland,  when  it  ainased 
even  old  ambassodois,  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  grandeur  of 
courts.  When  he  recovered  from  his  first  astonishment,  when 
his  eyes  were  a  little  better  used  to  the  light,  and  be  looked 
round  and  considered  all  these  magnificently  decorated  person- 
ages, assembled  for  the  purpose  of  standing  at  a  certain  distance 
to  see  one  man  eat  his  supper,  it  did  appear  to  him  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle ;  and  the  very  great  solemnity  and  devotim 
of  the  assistants,  so  unsuited  to  the  French  countenance  inclined 


turn  to  smile.  It  itm  well  for  him,  however,  that  he  kept  hii 
Irish  riaible  miucles  in  order,  and  that  no  courtier  could  gueu 
hia  thoughta — a  tmile  would  have  lost  him  hia  reputation. 
Nothing  in  the  world  appeared  to  Frenchmen,  formerly,  of  more 
importance  than  their  court  etiquette,  though  there  were  some  who 
began  about  this  time  to  sutpect  that  the  court  order  of  t  bings  might 
not  be  co-existent  with  the  order  of  nature — though  there  were 
some  philoBophera  and  itatesmen  who  began  lo  be  aware,  that  tha 
daily  routine  of  the  courtier's  etiquette  was  not  as  necessary  a* 
the  motions  of  the  eun,  moon,  and  planeta.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  poieible  to  convince  half  at  least  of  the  crowd,  who  assisted 
at  the  king's  supper  this  night,  that  all  the  French  nationa] 
eagerness  about  the  health,  the  looks,  the  words,  of  ie  rci,  all  the 
attachment,  It  divouevmU,  professed  habitually — perbaps  felt 
habitually — for  the  reigning  monarch,  whoever  or  whatever  he 
might  be,  by  whatever  name — notre  bou  roi,  or  simply  notre  roi 
de  France — should  in  a  few  years  pass  away,  and  be  no  more 

Ormond  had  no  concern  with  the  afFairs  of  the  nation,  nor 
with  the  future  fate  of  any  thing  he  beheld :  be  was  only  a 
spectator,  a  foreigner;  and  his  busines*  wae,  according  to 
Mademoiselle's  maxim,  to  enjoy  to-day  and  to  reflect  to-morrow. 
His  enjoyment  of  thia  day  was  complete  r  he  not  only  admired, 
but  was  admired.  In  the  vast  crowd  he  was  dialinguished : 
some  nobleman  of  note  asked  who  he  was — another  observed 
fair  noble — another  exclaimed,  "  Lt  bet  AtigUa*!"  and  his 
fortune  was  made  at  Paris ;  eapecially  as  a  friend  of  Madame  du 
Barry's  asked  where  he  bought  his  embroidery. 

He  went  aflerwards,  at  least  in  Conn&l's  society,  by  the  name 
of  "  Lt  bel  Anglou."  Half  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  yet  with  a  look 
that  showed  she  felt  it  to  be  just,  Madame  de  Connal  fint 
adopted  the  appellation,  and  then  changed  the  term  to  "  tnon  bel 
IrlandoU."  Invitations  upon  invitatione  poured  upon  Ormond 
— all  were  eager  to  have  him  at  their  parties — he  was  every 
where — attending  Madame  de  Connal — and  she,  how  prond  to 
be  attended  by  Ormond  !  He  dreaded  lest  his  principles  should 
not  withitond  the  strong  temptation.  He  could  not  leave  her, 
but  he  determined  to  see  her  only  in  crowds;  accordingly,  he 
kTOtded  every  select  patty :  I'amie  intime  could  never  for  the 
.12  ,  ^.onsi. 


first  three  ueeke  get  him  to  one  petit  eoailS,  though  Madame  de 
Connal  aiaured  him  that  her  fciend's  petit  toupen  "were 
charming,  worth  all  the  crovded  uaemblies  in  Paris."  Still  he 
punued  hia  plan,  and  aonght  for  aafety  in  a  course  of  ditai- 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  said  Connal  to  him  one  day,  "  you  ore 
'  fairly  launched !  you  are  no  dtitresaed  vessel  to  be  taken  in  tote, 
nor  a  petty  bark  to  tail  in  any  man'i  waie.  You  have  ft  gale, 
and  are  likely  to  hare  a  triumph  of  your  own." 

Connal  was,  upon  all  occasions,  careful  to  impress  upon 
Ormond's  mind,  that  he  left  him  wholly  to  liimself,  for  he  wa« 
aware,  that  in  former  days,  he  had  offended  his  independent 
spirit  by  alis  of  protection.  He  managed  better  now — he  never 
even  invited  him  to  play,  though  it  was  his  main  object  to  draw 
him  to  his  faro-table.  He  made  use  of  some  of  hii  friends  or 
eonfederaies,  who  played  for  him :  Cunnal  occftsionally  coming 
to  the  table  as  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Onnond  played  with 
so  much  freedom,  and  seemed  to  have  so  gentlemanlike  ajs 
indifFereiice  whether  he  lost  or  won,  that  he  was  considered  as 
an  easy  dupe.  Time  only  was  necessary,  M.  de  Connal  thought, 
to  lead  him  on  gradually  and  without  alarm,  to  let  him  warm  to 
the  passion  for  play.  Meanwhile  Madame  de  Connal  felt  al 
fully  persuaded  that  Ormond's  passion  for  her  would  increase. 
It  was  her  object  to_^  him  at  Paris  ;  but  she  ahould  be  content, 
perfectly  happy  with  his  friendship,  his  society,  bis  sentiments: 
her  own  lentiTneitl  for  him,  aa  she  confeaaed  to  Madame  de 
Qairville,  was  absolutely  invincible;  but  it  should  never  lead 
her  beyond  the  bounds  of  virtue.  It  was  involuntary,  but  it 
should  never  be  a  crime. 

Madame  de  Clairville,  who  understood  her  business,  and  spoke 
with  all  the  fashionable  cant  of  sensibility,  asked  how  it  was 
possible  that  an  involuntary  sentiment  could  ever  be  a  crime* 

As  certainly  as  the  novice  among  aband  of  sharpers  is  taught, 
by  the  technical  language  of  the  gang,  to  conquer  hii  horror  of 
erkne,  so  certainly  does  the  cant  ^  lentiment  operate  upon  the 
female  novice,  and  vanquish  her  fear  of  shame  and  moral  horror 

The   allusion  i 
elegance,  ia  necesMty  oi 
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.  The  truth  will  strike  the  good  sense  and  good  feelings  of  oui 
countrywomen,  and  unadorned,  they  will  prefer  it  to  German  or 
French  sophistry.  By  such  sophistry,  however,  was  Dora 
insensibly  led  on. 

But  Onoond  did  not  yet  advance  In  learning  the  language  of 
sentiment — he  was  amusing  himself  in  the  world — and  Dora 
imagined  that  the  diaaipatian  in  which  he  lived  prevented  bim 
fTom  having  time  to  think  of  his  passion  i  she  began  to  hate  the 
^uipatian. 

Connsl  one  day,  when  Dora  was  present,  observed  that  Ormond 
teemed  to  be  quite  in  hii  natural  element  in  this  sea  of  pleasure. 

"Who  would  have  thought  it?"  said  Dora:  "1  thought 
Mr.  Onnond'a  taste  was  more  for  domestic  happiness  and 
retirement." 

"  Retirement  at  Paris  I"  said  Ormond. 

"  Domesdc  happiness  at  Paris  !"  said  Connal. 

Madame  de  Connal  sighed No,  it  wa«  Dora  that  aigbed. 

"Where  do  you  go  to-night?"  said  her  husband. 

"Nowhere — I  shall  stay  at  home.  And  you?"  said  she, took* 
ing  up  at  Harry  Ormond. 

"To  Madame  de  la  Tout's." 

"  That's  the  affair  of  half  an  hour — only  to  appear—^" 

"  Afterwards  to  the  opera,"  said  Ormond, 

"  And  after  the  opera — can't  you  tup  here?"  said  Madame  de 
Connat- 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure  —  but  that  I  am  engaged  to 
Madame  de  la  Erie's  bail." 

"  That's  true,"  cried  Madame  de  Connal,  starting  up — "  I  had 
forgot  it — so  am  I  this  fortnight — I  may  as  well  go  to  the  opera, 
too,  and  I  can  carry  you  to  Madame  de  la  Tour's — I  owe  her  a 
five  minutes'  sitting — though  she  is  un  peu  precieuse.  And 
what  can  you  find  in  that  little  cold  Madame  de  la  Brie — do  you 
like  icef" 

"He  like  to  break  de  ice,  I  suppose,"  said  Mademoiielle. 
"  Ma  foi,  you  must  then  lake  a  hatchet  there  !" 

"  No  occasion  ;  I  had  rather  slide  upon  the  ice  than  break  it. 
My  business  at  Paris  is  merely,  you  know,  to  amuse  myself," 
said  he,  looking  at  Connal — "  Glissez,  mortels,  n'appuyez  pas." 

"But  if  de  ice  should  melt  of  itself,"   said   Mademoiselle, 
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"whit  would  you  do  dent  What  would  become  of  him,  den, 
d«  jron  think,  my  dear  niece?" 

It  was  s  caae  which  she  did  not  like  to  consider — Dora  blushed 
—no  creature  was  so  blind  as  MademDiselle,  with  all  her  boosted 
quickness  and  penetration. 

From  this  time  forward  no  more  was  heard  of  Madame  de 
Connal's  taste  for  domestic  life  and  retirement — she  seemed  quite 
convinced,  either  by  her  husband,  or  by  Mr.  Ormond,  or  both, 
that  no  such  thing  waa  practicable  at  Paris.  She  had  always 
liked  le  grand  monde — she  liked  it  better  now  than  ever,  when 
she  found  Ormond  in  every  crowded  assembly,  every  place  of 
public  amasemmt — a  continual  round  of  breakfasts,  dinneta, 
balls— court  balls — bal  masqu^ — bal  de  I'opera — plays — grand 
entertainmento— -petiia  souperi — f6te»  at  Versailles— pleasure  in 
every  possible  form  and  variety  of  luxury  and  extravagancs 
succeeded  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night — and  Onnond,  te 
bel  Irlandois,  once  in  fashion,  was  every  where,  and  every  where 
admired ;  flattered  by  the  women,  who  wished  to  draw  him  in  to 
be  their  partners  at  play — atill  more  flattered  by  those  who 
wished  to  engage  him  as  a  lover — most  of  all  flattered  by  Dora, 
lie  felt  his  danger.  Improved  in  coquetry  by  Parisian  practice 
and  power,  Dora  tried  her  utmost  skill — she  played  off  with 
great  dexterity  her  various  admirers  to  sxcite  bis  jealousy:  the 
Marquis  de  Beaulieu,  the  nitty  marquis,  and  the  Count  de  Belle 
Chaase,  the  irreiistible  count,  were  dangerous  rivals.  She 
succeeded  in  exciting  Ormond'i  jealousy  ;  but  in  his  noble  mind 
there  were  strong  opposing  principles  to  withstand  his  selfiih 
glatiH cation.  It  was  surprising  with  what  politeness  to  each 
other,  with  how  little  love,  all  the  suitors  carried  on  this  gaoM 
of  gallantry  and  competition  of  vanity. 

Till  Ormond  appeared,  it  had  been  the  general  opiniiHi  di*t 
before  the  end  of  the  winter  or  the  spring,  the  Coimt  de  Belle 
ChassB  would  be  triumphant.  Why  Ormond  did  not  enter  the 
lists,  when  there  appeared  to  all  the  j  udges  such  a  chance  of  hja 
winning  the  prize,  seemed  incomprehensible  to  the  spectaton, 
and  still  more  to  tbe  rival  candidates.  Some  settled  it  «ith  the 
exclamation  "Inoul!"  Others  pronounced  that  it  was  English 
bizsrrerie.  Every  thing  seemed  to  smooth  the  slippery  path  of 
temptation — the  indifference  of  her  husband — the  imprudence 


of  her  aunt,  and  the  sopbutry  of  Mftdame  de  Clairvilte — clie 
geDBral  ouitoma  of  French  society — the  peculiar  profligacy  of 
the  society  into  which  he  happened  to  be  thrown — the  opinion 
which  he  saw  prevailed,  that  if  he  withdrew  from  the  competition 
A  rival  would  immediaUi;  pioflt  by  his  forbearance,  conspired  to 
weaken  his  resolution. 

Many  accidental  circumstances  concurred  to  increaae  tbe 
danger.  At  these  balls,  to  which  he  went  originnlly  to  avoid 
Dora  in  smaller  parties,  Madame  de  Connsl,  though  she  constantly 
appeared,  seldom  danced.  She  did  not  dance  well  euuugh  to 
bear  comparison  with  French  dancers  ;  Ormond  was  in  tbe  same 
situation.  The  dancing  which  was  very  well  in  England  would 
not  do  in  Paris— no  late  lessons  coiUd,  by  any  art,  bring  them 
to  an  equality  with  French  nature. 

"  Ah,  il  ne  dansB  pas ! — He  dancea  like  an  Englishman." 
At  the  first  ball  this  comforted  the  suitors,  and  most  the  Comte 
de  Belle  Chasse;  but  this  very  ctrcuoistance  drew  Ormond  and 
Dora  closer  together — she  pretended  headaches,  and  languor, 
and  lassitude,  and,  in  short,  sat  still. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse 
could  give  up  dancing  :  the  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse  danced  like 
le  dieu  de  la  danse,  another  Vestris;  he  danced  every  night, 
and  Ormond  Sat  and  talked  to  Dora,  for  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  Madame  when  the  little  Abb^  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  spring  was  now  appearing,  and  the  spring  is  delightful  in 
Paris,  and  the  promenade'  in  ihe  Champs  Elys^ea,  and  in  the 
Boil  de  Boulogne,  and  the  promenade  in  Long-Champ,  com- 
menced. Riding  was  just  coming  into  high  fashion  with  the 
French  ladies  ;  and,  instead  of  riding  in  men's  clothes,  and  like  a 
man,  it  was  now  the  ambition  de  mooter  k  cheval  a  I'Angloise ;  to 
ride  on  a  side-saddle  and  in  an  English  riding  habit  was  now  the 
ambition.  Now  Dora,  though  she  could  not  dance  as  well,  could 
lid«  better  than  any  French  woman  ;  and  aba  was  ambitious  to 
show  herself  and  her  horsemanship  in  the  Bojg  de  Boulogne : 
btU  she  had  no  horse  that  she  liked.  Le  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse 
offered  to  get  one  broke  for  her  at  the  king's  riding-house — this 
■he  refused  :  but  fortunately  Ormond,  as  was  the  custom  with 
the  English  at  that  time,  had,  after  hi*  arrival,  some  English 


hones  brought  orer  to  him  at  Parii.     Among  these  was  the 
hone  he  had  once  broke  for  Dors. 

For  thia  an  English  lide-saddle  was  procured — she  was  pro- 
perly equipped  and  mounted. 

And  the  two  friends,  le  bd  Irlandois,  as  thej  persisted  in 
calling  Ormond,  and  la  lielle  Iriandoise,  and  their  horses,  and  ^ 
dieir  horsemanihip,  were  the  admiration  of  the  promenade. 

The  Cointe  de  Belle  Chasse  sent  to  London  for  an  English 
hoi^e  at  any  price.  He  was  out  of  humour-— and  Orinond  in 
the  finest  humour  imaginable.  Dora  was  grateful ;  her  bone 
was  a  beautiful,  gentle-apirited  crrature  :  it  was  called  Harry — 
it  was  frequently  patted  and  caressed,  and  told  how  much  it  waa 
valued  and  loved. 

Ormond  was  now  in  great  danger,  because  he  felt  himself 
tecure  that  he  was  only  a  friend — fami  de  la  nouon. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thebe  was  a  picture  of  Dagote'i  which  was  at  this  moment  u 
object  of  fashionable  curiosity  in  Paris.  It  was  a  repreaentatioa 
of  one  of  the  many  charitable  actions  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  "  then  Dauphiness— at  that  time  full  of  life,  and 
aplendonr,  and  joy,  adorning  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in ;"  and  yet  diffusing  life,  and  hope, 
and  joy,  in  that  lower  sphere,  to  which  the  radiance  of  the  gnai 
and  happy  seldom  reaches.  The  Dauphiness  was  at  that  dm* 
the  pride  of  France,  and  the  dariiiig  of  Paris;  not  only  wor- 
shipped by  the  court,  hut  loved  by  the  people.  While  she  waa 
Dauphiness,  and  during  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  every 
thing,  even  disastrous  accidents,  and  the  rigoar  of  the  season, 
served  to  give  her  fresh  opportunity  of  winning  the  afiection  and 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  When,  during  the  fes- 
tivities on  her  marriage,  hundreds  were  crushed  to  death  by  lb* 
fall  of  a  temporary  building,  the  sensibility  of  the  Danphines^ 


llie  cflgemeM  with  which  she  lent  all  her  money  to  the  lieu- 
tenant de  police  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  perished,  con- 
ciliated the  people,  and  turned  even  the  evil  presage  to  good. 
Again,  durbg  a  aevere  froat,  hex  munificence  to  the  suffering 
poor  excited  auch  gratitude,  that  the  people  erected  to  her 
honour  a  vast  pyrsmid  of  anow — Frail  memorial ! — "  These 
marke  of  reapect  were  almost  aa  traoaitory  ea  the  snowy 
pyramid. " 

Ormond  went  with  Mademoiselle  O'Faley  one  morning  to  see 
the  picture  of  iha  Dauphinesa;  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  display  of  French  aensibility,  that  eagerness  to  feel 
and  (o  excite  a  sentation  ;  that  desire  to  produce  an  effect,  to 
have  a  scene ;  Chat  half  real,  half  theatric  enthusiasm,  hy  which 
the  French  character  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  the  Eng- 
lish. He  was  perfectly  astonished  by  the  quantity  of  exclama- 
tion* he  heard  at  the  sight  of  this  picture ;  the  lifting  up  of 
hands  and  eyes,  the  transports,  the  ecstasies,  the  tears — the 
actual  tears  that  he  saw  streaming  in  despite  of  rouge.  It  was 
real !  and  it  was  not  real  feeling  ]  Of  one  thing  he  was  clear — 
that  this  superfluity  of  feeling  or  exaggeration  of  expression 
^mpletely  silenced  him,  and  made  him  cold  indeed:  like  one 
unsltilled  or  dumb  he  seemed  U  stand. 

"But  are  you  of  marble?"  cried  Mademoiselle — "where  is 
your  sensibilite  then?" 

"  I  hope  it  is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  stud  Onnond ; 
"but  when  it  is  called  for,  I  cannot  always  find  it — especially 
on  these  public  occarions." 

"  Ah !  but  what  good  all  the  sensibility  in  the  world  do  at  the 
bottom  of  your  heart,  where  nobody  see  it  ?  It  is  on  these  public 
occasions  too,  you  must  always  contrive  and  find  it  quick  at 
Paris,  or  after  all  you  will  seem  but  an  Englishman." 

"  1  must  be  content  to  seem  and  to  be  what  I  am,"  said 
Ormond,  in  a  tone  of  playM  but  determined  resignation. 

"Bon!"  said  a  voice  near  him.  Mademoiselle  went  off  in 
impatience  to  find  some  bettor  auditor — she  did  not  hear  the 
"  Bon." 

Ormond  tamed,  and  saw  near  him  a  gentleman,  whom  he 
had  often  met  at  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris — the  Abbtf 
HorelleC,  then  respected  as  the  moat  reaianahle  of  all  the  wits  of 
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France,  and  who  baa  since,  through  all  the  trying  gcenes  of  the 
revolutian,  through  the  varietiei  of  unprincipled  change,  pre- 
served unaltered  the  integrity  aud  frankness  of  his  character; 
retaining  even  to  his  eighty-seventh  year  all  hia  characteristic 
nnrmth  of  heart  and  clearness  of  understanding—^  doyen  de  la 
Uuirature  /VatipnM — the  love,  respect,  and  admiration,  of  every 
honest  heart  in  Frauce.  May  he  live  to  receive  among  all  the  other 
tributes,  which  his  countrymen  pay  publicly  and  privately  to  his 
merit,  this  record  of  the  imprestion  his  kindness  left  on  grateful 
English  hearts  1 

Our  young  hero  had  often  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Abb^I  but  the  Abh6  had  really  hitherto  passed  him  over  as  a 
mere  young  man  of  fashion,  a  mere  Milord  Anglois,  one  of  the 
ephemeral  race,  nho  appear  in  Parisian  society,  I'aniah,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  But  now  be  did  hint  the  honour  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  The  Abbe  peculiarly  disliked  all 
affectaliDn  of  sentiment  and  exaggeration :  they  were  revolting 
to  bis  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  Ormond  won  directly 
hia  good  opinion  and  good-will,  by  having  insisted  upon  it  to 
Mademoiselle,  that  be  would  not  for  the  sa^e  of  fashion  or  efiect 
pratend  to  feel  mote  than  he  really  did^ 

"  Bah !"  said  the  Abb£,  "  hear  all  those  women  now  and  all 
those  men — they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying — they  make 
me  sick.  And,  besides,  I  am  afrud  these  flattering  courtiers 
will  do  no  good  to  our  young  Dauphiness,  on  whom  so  much 
of  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  France  will  depend.  Her 
heart  is  excellent,  and  they  tell  me  she  announces  a  strong 
character ;  but  what  bead  of  a  young  beauty  and  a  young  Queen 
will  be  able  to  withstand  perpetual  flattery  ?  They  will  lead  her 
wrong,  and  then  will  he  the  first  to  desert  her — trust  me,  I  know 
Paris.  All  this  might  change  as  quickly  as  the  turn  of  a 
weathercock ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  forebodings  per- 
haps never  to  be  realized.  You  see  Paris,  Monsieur,  at  a  fortu- 
nate time,"  continued  he  ;  "society  is  now  more  agreeahle,  bos 
more  freedom,  more  life  and  variety,  Iban  at  any  other  period 
that  I  can  remember." 

Ormond  replied  by  a  just  compliment  to  the  men  of  letter*, 
who  at  this  period  added  so  much  to  tbe  brilliancy  and  pleasure 
of  Parisian  society. 
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"But  you  have  seen  nothing  of  our  men  of  literature,  have 
you?"  said  the  MM. 

"  Much  1e99  than  I  wUti.  I  meet  them  frequently  in  society, 
but  ae,  unluckily,  I  have  no  pretentiong  to  their  notice,  I  can 
only  catch  a  little  of  their  conversation,  when  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  near  them." 

"Yea,"  said  the  Ahh6,  with  his  peculiar  look  and  tone  of 
good-natured  irony,  "  between  the  pretty  things  you  are  SBying 

and  hearing  from Fear  nothing,  I  am  not  going  to  name  any 

one,  but — every  pretty  woman  in  company.  I  grant  you  itmuat 
be  diflicull  to  hear  reason  in  such  a  aituation — as  difficult  almost 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  all  the  passions  at  the  faro-table.  1 
observe,  however,  that  you  play  with  astonishing  coolness — there 
is  something  still — wanting.  Excuse  me — but  you  interest  me, 
monsieur;  the  determination  not  to  play  at  all 

"Beyond  a  certun  sum  I  have  resolved  never  to  play,"  said 
Onnond. 

"  Ah  !  but  the  appetite  grows— I'appitit  vient  en  inangeant 
—the  danger  is  in  acqiuring  the  taste — excuse  me  if  I  speak  too 
freely." 

"  Not  at  all — you  cannot  oblige  me  more.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  my  acquiring  a  taste  for  play,  because  I  am  deter- 

"  Bon  !"  said  the  Ahb£  ;  "  that  is  the  most  singular  determina- 
tion I  ever  heard ;   explain  that  to  me,  then.  Monsieur." 

"  I  have  determined  to  lose  a  certain  sum — suppose  five 
hundred  guineas.  1  have  won  and  lost  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  have  been  longer  about  it  than  you  would  conceive  to  be 
probable  ;  but  it  is  not  lost  yet  The  moment  it  is,  I  shall  stop 
Rhort.  By  this  means  I  have  acquired  all  the  advantages  of 
yielding  to  the  fashionable  madness,  without  risking  my  future 
happiness." 

The  Ahb£  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  with  the  frankneH 
and  firmness  of  our  young  hero. 

"  Really,  Monsieur,"  sud  he,  "  you  must  have  a  strong  head 
— you,  le  bel  Irlandois — to  have  prevented  it  from  being  turned 
with  all  the  flattery  you  have  received  in  Paris.  There  is 
nothing  which  gets  into  the  head — worse  stiU,  into  the  heart, — to 


loon,  to  dangerously,  u  the  flattBry  of  pietty  women.  And  yet 
I  declare  you  aeem  wonderfiiliy  aober,  considering." 

"  Ne  jiirez  pa«,"  uiid  Ormond  ;  "  but  at  leaat  in  one  reapect 
I  have  not  quite  lost  my  senaes;  I  know  the  value  and  feel  the 
want  of  a  safe,  good  guide  in  Farii :  if  I  dared  to  ask  such  a 
favour,  1  ihould,  aince  he  has  expreued  tome  interest  for  m^ 
beg  to  he  permitted  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  M.  )'Abb^ 
Morel  let" 

"  Ah  pa — now  my  head  will  turn,  for  no  head  can  stand  the 
do>e  of  flattery  that  happena  to  suit  the  taste.  I  am  particularly 
flattered  by  the  idea  of  being  a  safe,  good  friend ;  and  frankly, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  will.     Is  there  any  thing  1 

Ormond  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  it  waa  his  great 
ambition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  men  of  lite- 
rature in  Paris — he  said  he  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if 
M.  Horellet  would  take  occasion  to  introduce  him  to  any  of 
Ihem  tiiey  might  meet  in  aociety.         , 

"We  must  do  belter  for  you,"  said  the  abb^ — "we  ramt 
show  you  OUT  men  of  letters."  He  concluded  by  begging 
Ormond  to  name  a  day  when  he  could  do  him  the  honour  to 
breakfast  with  him.  "  I  «ill  promise  yon  Marmontei,  at  least; 
for  he  ia  juat  going  ia  be  married  to  my  niece,  and  of  him  we 
shall  be  secure  :  as  to  the  rest  I  will  promise  nothing,  but  do  m 
much  as  I  can." 

The  men  of  letters  about  this  period  in  Paris,  as  the  Abb^ 
explained  to  Ormond,  began  to  feel  their  own  power  and  conse- 
quence, and  had  assumed  a  tone  of  independence,  as  yet  tent* 
peled  with  due  reaped  for  rank.  Many  of  them  lived  or  were 
connected  with  men  of  rank,  by  places  about  the  court,  by 
secretaryships  and  penriona,  obtained  through  court  influence. 
Some  were  attached  by  early  friendship  to  certain  great  families; 
had  apartments  to  themielves  in  their  hotels,  where  they 
received  what  friends  they  pleased;  and,  in  short,  lived  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  Their  company  was  much  sought  for  by  the 
great;  and  they  enjoyed  good  houses,  good  tables,  carriage^ 
alt  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
without  the  trouble  of  an  eatahlishment.     Their  mornings  wore 


titeir  own,  luualljr  employed  in  study ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
they  gave  thenitelvee  to  Bociety,  The  mint  agreeable  period 
of  French  litersiy  lociety  va*,  perhapi,  while  thia  state  of  things 

The  Abh6  Morellet'i  bTcakfait  vrai  very  agreeable ;  and 
Ormond  saw  at  hia  house  what  had  been  promised  him,  many  of 
the  literary  men  at  Paris.  Voltaire  was  not  then  in  France  (  and 
Rousseau,  wlio  was  always  quarrelling  with  somebody,  and 
generally  with  every  body,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
this  breakfast  Ormond  was  assured  that  he  lost  nothing  hy 
not  seeing  him,  or  hy  not  hearing  his  conversation,  for  that  it 
tiaa  hy  no  means  equal  to  his  writings ;  his  temper  was  so 
susceptible  and  wayward,  that  he  was  not  Rt  fur  society— -neither 
capable  of  enjoying,  nor  of  adding  to  its  pleasures.  Ormond 
heard,  perhaps,  more  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  and  learnt  more 
of  their  characters,  by  ^e  anecdotes  that  were  related,  and  the 
bolv-mots  that  were  repeated,  than  he  could  have  done  if  they 
had  been  present.  There  was  great  variety  of  different  charac- 
ters and  talents  at  this  breakfast;  and  the  Abb£  amnaed  himself 
by  making  his  young  friend  guess  who  the  people  were,  before 
he  told  their  names.  It  was  happy  for  Ormond  that  he  waa 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  writings  (this  he  owed  to  Lady 
Annaly's  well-chosen  present  of  French  books).  He  was  for- 
tunate in  his  first  guess — Marivaux's  conversation  was  so  like 
the  style  of  his  writings,  so  fuU  of  hair-hreadth  distinctions, 
subtle  exceptions,  and  metaphysical  refinement  and  digressions, 
that  Ormond  soon  guessed  him,  and  was  applauded  for  his 
quickness.  Marmontel  be  discovered,  by  his  being  the  only 
man  in  the  room  who  had  not  mentioned  to  him  any  of  "  Les 
Contes  Moraux."  But  there  was  one  person  who  set  all  his 
skill  at  defiance  ;  he  pronounced  that  he  was  no  author — that  he 
was  I'ami  de  la  maison  ;  he  was  so  indeed  wherever  he  went — 
but  he  was  both  a  man  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  deep  science 
— no  less  a  person  than  the  great  D'Alembert.  Ormond  thought 
D'Alembert  and  Marmontel  were  the  two  most  agreeable  men  in 
company.  D'Alembert  was  simple,  open-hearted,  unpresuming, 
and  cheerful  in  society.  Far  from  being  subject  to  thai  absence 
of  mind  with  which  profound  mathematicians  are  sometimes 
reproached,  D'Alembert  was  present  to  every  thing  that  wai 
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going  forward — erer;  trifle  he  enjoyed  vith  the  zest  of  youlb, 
sad  tbe  playfulnen  of  childhood.  Ormond  confeued  that  he 
(iHiuld  never  have  guesged  that  he  nai  a  gieat  mathematiciati 
and  profound  calculator. 

MarmoDtel  waa  distiaguUbed  for  combining  in  his  coDversalian, 
ai  in  bis  character,  two  qualjtiei  for  which  there  are  no  preciw 
Engliiih  wordi,  naSveii  anifintue.  Whoever  ii  acquainted  with 
Marmontera  writing!  muat  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  ii 
meant  by  both. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  young  hero  that  Msnnontel  was,  at 
thia  time,  no  longer  tbe  dtsupatcd  man  he  had  been  during  too 
great  a  period  of  his  life.  He  had  now  returned  to  his  early 
tastes  for  simple  pleasures  and  domestic  virtues — had  formed 
that  attachment  which  afterwards  made  the  happiness  of  his  life; 
he  was  just  going  to  be  married  to  the  amiable  Mdlle.  Montignj, 
a  niece  of  the  Abb^  Morellet.  She  and  her  excellent  mother 
lived  with  him  ;  and  Ormond  was  most  agreeably  surprised  and 
touched  at  tbe  unexpected  sight  of  an  amiable,  united,  bappy 
family,  when  he  had  expected  only  a  meeting  of  literati. 

The  sight  of  this  domestic  happiness  reminded  him  of  the 
Annalys— brought  the  image  of  Florence  to  bis  mind.  If  she 
had  been  but  sincere,  how  he  should  have  preferred  her  to  all 
he  had  seen  I 

It  came  upon  bim  just  at  the  right  moment.  It  contrasted 
with  all  the  dissipation  he  had  eeen,  and  it  Itnick  him  the  more 
strongly,  because  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  prepared  as  a 
moral  lesson  to  make  an  impression.  He  saw  the  real,  natural 
courae  of  things — he  beard  in  a  few  hours  the  result  of  tbe 
experience  of  a  man  of  great  vivacity,  great  talents,  who  had  led 
a  life  of  pleasure,  and  who  had  bad  opportunities  of  aeeiug  and 
feelbg  all  that  it  could  posaibty  afford,  at  the  period  of  the  great- 
est luxury  and  dissipation  ever  known  in  France.  No  evidence 
could  he  stronger  than  Marmontel's  in  favour  of  virtue  uid  at 
domestic  Ufe,  nor  conld  any  one  expiesi  it  with  more  grace  and 
persussive  eloquence. 

It  did  Ormond  infinite  good.  He  required  such  a  lesson  at 
thia  juncture,  and  he  was  capable  of  taking  it — it  recalled  him 
to  his  better  self. 

Tbe  good  Abbi  seemed  to  see  it™i*frtiMllj  of  witat  iiassi  H 
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in  Ormond's   mind,   and  became   itill   more   intetested   slwut 

"Ah,  ^,"  said  he  to  Marmontel,  as  soon  as  Ormoiid  wat 
goiie,  "that  young  man  ii  worth  something  ;  I  thought  he  was 
only  te  bet  IrlandoU,  but  I  find  he  is  much  more.  We  must  do 
irhat  we  can  for  him,  and  not  let  him  leave  Parii,  as  so  many  do, 
having  seen  only  the  worst  part  of  our  society." 

Marmontel,  who  had  also  been  pleased  with  him,  was  willing, 
he  said,  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power;  but  he  could  scarcely 
hope  that  they  had  the  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  double 
attraction  of  the  faro-table  and  coquetry,  a  young  man  of  that 
age  and  figure. 

"  Fear  nothing,  or  rather  hope  every  thing,"  said  the  Ahbtf : 
"  his  head  and  his  heart  are  more  in  our  favour,  trust  me,  than 
his  age  and  his  figure  are  against  us.  To  begin,  my  good  Mar- 
montel, did  not  you  see  how  much  he  waa  struck  and  tdifiid  by 
your  reformation  ?" 

"  Ah  I  if  there  waa  another  Mdlle.  de  Montigny  far  him,  I 
should  fear  Dothing,  or  rather  hope  every  thing,"  said  Marmon- 
tel :  "  hut  where  ahall  he  And  such  another  in  all  Paria  V 

"  In  his  OHD  country,  perhaps,  all  in  good  time,"  said  the 
AVbi. 

"In  hia  own  country  7 — Ttue, "  cried  Marmontel,  "  now  you 
recall  it  to  my  mind,  how  eager  he  grew  in  disputing  with 
MarivBUx  upon  the  distinction  between  ainiMt  and  ontoib. 
His  description  of  an  aatiable  woman,  according  to  the  English 
taite,  was,  I  recollect,  made  con  amare ;  and  there  was  a  sigh 
at  the  close  which  came  from  the  heart,  and  which  showed  the 
heart  was  in  England  or  Ireland." 

"Wherever  hia  heart  is,  c'eit  bien  placi,"  said  the  Abbe.  "I 
like  him—we  must  get  him  into  good  company — he  is  worthy  to 
be  acquainted  with  your  amiable  and  aimi^le  Madame  de  Beau- 
veau  and  Madame  de  Seran." 

"True,"  said  Marmontel;  "and  for  the  houour  of  Peris,  we 
must  convince  him  that  he  has  taken  up  false  notions,  and  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  conjugal  fidelity  and  domestic  happiness 

"  Bon.  That  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  author  of  Lii 
C<mte§  Mormt*,"  >wd  the  Abb^. 
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It  happened,  fortunately  for  our  hero,  that  Madame  de  Connal 
was,  about  this  tinie,  engaged  to  pasa  a  fortnight  at  the  coimtry 
house  of  Madame  de  Clairrille.  During  her  absence,  the  good 
Ahb6  had  lime  to  put  in  execudon  all  his  benevolent  intentions, 
and  introduced  hia  young  friend  to  Boine  of  the  really  good 
company  of  Parif.  He  pointed  out  to  him  at  Madame  Geofirin's, 
Madame  de  Tencin's,  Madame  du  Deffand's,  and  Madame 
Trudaine's,  the  difference  between  the  society  at  the  house  of  a 
rich  farmer  general — or  at  the  house  of  one  connected  with  the 
court,  and  with  people  in  place  and  political  power-^-and  the 
society  of  mixed  ranlt  and  literature.  The  mere  passing  pictures  of 
these  things,  to  one  who  was  not  to  live  in  Paris,  might  not,  per- 
haps, except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  be  of  much  valne  ;  but  his 
judicious  friend  led  Oroiond  from  these  to  make  comparUons  and 
deductions  which  were  of  use  to  him  all  his  life  afterwalds. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

Onb  morning  when  Ormond  awoke,  the  first  thing  he  heard 
was,  that  a  ptrton  from  Ireland  was  below,  who  was  very 
impatient  to  see  him.  It  was  Patrickson,  Sir  TJlick  O'Shane's 
confidential  man  of  business. 

"  What  news  from  Castle  Hermitage  t"  cried  Ormond,  starting 
up  in  his  bed,  surprised  at  the  sight  of  Patrickson. 

"  The  best  that  can  be — never  saw  Sir  Ulick  in  such  heart— 
he  has  a  share  of  the  loan,  and " 

"And  what  news  of  the  Annalys?"  interrupted  Ormoad. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them  at  all,  sir,"  said  PatrickscHi, 
who  was  a  methodical  man  of  business,  and  whose  head  was 
always  intent  upon  what  he  called  Ihe  main  chance.  "  I  have 
been  in  Dublin,  and  heard  no  country  news." 

"  But  have  you  no  letter  for  me?  and  what  brings  jrou  over 
so  suddenly  to  Paris  ?"  ^ 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you  somewhere  here,  sir — only  I  have  so 
many  'tis  hard  to  tind,"  said  Patrickson,  looking  carefully  over 
a  parcel  of  letters  in  his  pocket-book,  but  with  such  a  drawling 
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'aloimess  of  manner  as  put  Ormond  quite  out  of  patience. 
Fatiickaoti  laid  the  letters  on  the  bed  one  by  one.  "Tliat's  not 
it — and  tbat's  not  it;  that's  for  Monsieur  un  tel,  marchand, 

rua         ;  that  packet's  from  the  Hamburgh  merchonls What 

bringa  me  over} — Wliy,  sir,  I  have  business  enough,  Heaven 

Fatrickson  was  employed  not  only  by  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  but 
by  many  Dublin  merchants  and  bankers,  to  settle  buaineas  for 
them  idtb  different  bouses  on  the  continent.  Ormond,  without 
listening  to  the  varioua  digrEssiona  he  made  concerning  the 
persons  of  mercantile  consequence  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  or  from  wham  they  were  answers,  pounced  upon  the 
letter  in  Sir  XJlick'a  handwriting  directed  to  himself,  and  tore  it 
open  eagerly,  to  see  if  there  was  any  newa  of  the  Annalys.  None 
— they  were  in  Devonshire.  The  letter  was  merely  a  few  lines 
on  business — Sir  Ulick  had  now  the  opportunity  he  had  foresean 
of  laying  out  Ormond'a  money  in  the  loan  most  advantageously 
for  him  ;  but  there  bad  been  an  omiasion  in  the  drawing  up  of 
his  power  of  attorney,  which  had  been  done  in  such  a  hurry  on 
Ormond's  leaving  home.  It  gave  power  only  to  sell  out  of  the 
Three  per  Cents. ;  whereas  much  of  Ormond's  money  was  in  the 
Foot  per  Cents.  Ano^er  power,  Patrickson  said,  was  neceisary, 
and  be  had  brought  one  for  him  to  sign.  Patrickson  in  his  slow 
manner  descanted  upon  the  folly  of  signing  papers  in  a  hurry,  just 
when  people  were  getting  into  carriages,  which  was  always  the 
way  with  young  gentlemen,  he  said.  He  took  care  that  Ormond 
aboutd  do  nothing  in  a  hurry  now  ;  for  be  put  on  hil  spectacles, 
and  read  the  power,  sparing  him  not  a  syllable  of  the  law  forma 
and  repetitions.  Ormond  wrote  a  few  kind  lines  to  Sir  Ulick, 
and  earnestly  hesonght  him  to  find  out  something  more  about 
the  Annalys.  If  Hiss  Aimaly  were  married,  it  must  have 
appeared  in  the  papers.  What  delayed  the  marriage  t  Was 
Colonel  Albemarle  dismissed  or  accepted  f— Where  was  heT — 
Ormond  said  he  would  he  content  if  Sir  Ulick  could  obtain  an 
answer  to  that  single  plain  question. 

All  the  time  Ormond  was  writing,  Ftttrickson  never  stirred  bis 
foreflnger  from  the  spot  where  the  signature  was  to  be  written  at 
the  bottom  of  the  power  of  attorney. 

"  Pray,"  said  Ormond,  looking  up  from  the  paper  he  waa 


going  to  rign,  "  pray,  Patrickion,  are  you  really  and  truly  an 
Iriihman  !" 

"By  ihe  father's  side,  I  apprehend,  sir — but  my  mother  wm 
English.     Stay,  air,  if  you  please — I  must  witness  it." 

"  Witness  away,"  said  Ormond ;  and  after  having  tigned  this 
paper,  empowering  Sir  Ulick  to  sell  30,00U  out  of  the  Four  per 
cents.,  Ormond  lay  down,  and  wishing  him  a  good  journey, 
settled  himself  to  sleep ;  while  Pattickaon,  packing  up  his 
papers,  deliberHtely  said,  "  He  hoped  to  be  in  London  in  short; 
but  that  he  should  go  by  Havre  de  Grace,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  execute  any  commands  for  Mr.  Ormond  there  or  in 
Dublin."  More  he  would  have  said,  but  finding  Ormond  by 
this  time  past  reply,  he  left  the  room  on  tiptoe.  The  next 
morning  Madame  de  Connal  returned  from  the  country,  and  sent 
Ormond  word  that  she  should  expect  him  at  her  assembly 
that  night. 

Every  body  complimented  Madame  de  C«H)nal  upon  the 
improvement  which  the  country  air  had  made  in  her  beauty — 
even  her  husband  was  struck  with  it,  and  paid  her  his  compli- 
ments on  Uie  occasion  ;  but  she  stood  conversing  bo  long  with 
Ormond,  that  the  faro-players  grew  impatient:  she  led  bjm  to 
the  table,  but  evidently  bad  little  interest  herself  in  the  game. 
H«  played  at  first  with  more  than  his  usual  success,  but  late  at 
night  his  fortune  suddenly  changed ;  he  lost — lost — tiU  at  laat 
he  stopped,  and  rising  from  table,  said  he  bad  no  more  money, 
and  he  could  play  no  longer.  Connol,  who  was  not  one  of  the 
players,  but  merely  looking  on,  offered  to  lend  him  any  sum  he 
pleased.  "  Here's  a  rouleau — here  are  two  rouleaus — what  will 
you  have?"  said  Connal. 

Onnond  declined  playing  any  more  :  he  sud  that  he  bad  lost 
the  sum  he  had  resolved  to  lose,  and  there  he  would  stop. 
Connal  did  not  urge  him,  but  laughing  said,  that  a  resolution  to 
iote  at  play  was  the  most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  And  yet  you  see  I  have  kept  it,"  iaid  Onnond. 

"  Then  I  hope  you  will  next  make  a  resolution  to  win,"  said 
Connal,  "  and  no  doubt  you  will  keep  that  as  well — I  prophesy 
that  yott'will;  and  you  will  give  fortune   fair  play  to^noROW 

Onnond   simply   repeated   that  he   should    play   no    mora. 


Madame  de  Counal  toon  afterwarda  toib  from  tbe  table,  and 
weDt  to  talk  (o  Mi.  Ormoiid.  She  taii  she  was  concerned  fur 
hii  loBs  at  plaj'  this  nigkL  He  answered,  oi  he  felt,  that  it  waa 
a  matter  of  no  conaequeDce  to  him — that  hu  had  done  exactly 
what  he  had  determined;  that  in  the  coime  of  the  whole  time 
he  had  been  losing  this  money  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment in  Bociety,  had  aeen  a  vast  deal  of  bunian  nature  and 
manners,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  seen,  and  that  he 
thought  his  money  exceedingly  well  employed. 

"But  you  shall  not  lose  your  money,"  said  Dora;  "when 
next  you  play  it  shall  be  on  my  account  as  well  as  your  own — 
you  know  this  ia  not  only  a  compliment,  but  a  solid  advantage. 
The  bank  haa  cert^n  advantages — and  it  is  fair  that  you  should 
•bare  them.  I  must  explain  to  you,"  continued  Madame  de 
Connal — "  they  are  all  busy  about  their  own  affairs,  and  we  may 
speak  in  English  at  oui  ease — I  must  explain  to  you,  that  a 
good  pordon  of  my  fortune  has  been  settled,  so  as  to  be  at  my 
own  disposal — my  aunt,  you  know,  has  also  a  good  fortune — ^we 
are  partners,  and  put  a  considerable  sum  into  the  faro  bank. 
We  find  it  answers  well.  You  see  how  handsomely  we  live, 
M.  de  Connal  has  his  own  share.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thai.  If  you  would  take  my  advice,"  continued  she,  speaking 
in  a  very  persuasive  tone,  "  instead  of  forswearing  play,  as  you 
seem  inclined  to  do  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune,  you  would 
join  forces  with  us;  you  cannot  imagine  that  /would  advise  you 
to  any  thing  which  I  was  not  persuaded  would  be  advantageous 
to  you — 'vou  little  know  how  much  I  am  interested."  She 
checked  herself,  blushed,  hesitated,  and  hurried  on — "  you  have 
no  ties  in  Ireland — you  seem  to  like  Paris — where  can  you 
spend  your  time  more  agreeably  7" 

"  More  agreeably — nowhere  upon  earth  I"  cried  Ormond.  Her 
manner,  tone,  and  look,  at  this  moment  were  so  flattering,  so 
bewitching,  that  he  was  scarcely  master  of  himself  They  went 
to  the  boudoir — the  company  bad  risen  from  the  faro-table,  and, 
one  after  another,  had  moat  of  them  departed.  Connal  waa 
gone — only  a  few  remained  in  a  distant  apartment,  listening  to 
some  music.  It  was  late.  Ormond  had  never  till  this  evening 
stayed  later  than  the  generality  of  the  company,  but  he  had  Dow 
an  excuse  to  himself,  something  that  he  bad  long  wished  toh&ve 
Kt2  ..,.„-. 


an  opportunity  of  aaying  to  Dora,  when  she  iliould  be  quite 
alone ;  it  wai  a  irord  of  ailTice  about  le  Comte  de  Belle  Chaue 
— her  intimac;  with  him  vai  beginning  to  be  talked  of.  She 
bad  been  invited  to  a  bal  par^  at  the  Spanish  ambaaaador's  for 
the  ensuing  night — bitC  she  had  more  inclination  to  go  to  a  bal 
masqu^,  aa  Onnond  bad  beard  her  dBclnre.  Now  certain 
•  personi  bad  whispered  that  it  was  to  meet  the  Comte  de  Belle 
Chasae  that  she  intended  to  go  to  this  ball ;  and  Ormond  feared 
that  such  whispers  might  be  injurious  to  ber  reputation.  It  ivas 
difficult  to  bim  to  apeak,  because  the  counsels  of  the  friend 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  jealous  fean  of  a  lorer.  With  soiae 
embarrassment  he  delicately,  timidly,  hinted  his  appreheasiona. 

Dora,  though  naturally  of  a  temper  apt  to  take  alarm  at  the 
touch  of  blame,  and  offence  at  tbe  tone  of  advice,  now  in  the 
moat  graceful  manner  thanked  her  friend  for  his  counsel;  said 
she  waa  flattered,  gratified,  by  the  interest  it  showed  in  her 
happineas — and  she  immediately  yielded  her  vill,  her/aiUaine, 
to  hia  better  judgment.  This  compliance,  and  the  look  with 
which  it  waa  accompanied,  convinced  him  of  the  absolute 
power  he  possessed  over  her  heart.  He  was  enchanted  with 
Dora — she  never  looked  so  beautiful;  never  before,  not  even 
in  the  first  daya  of  hie  early  youth,  bad  he  felt  her  beantf 
M  attractive. 

"  Dear  Madame  de  Connal,  dear  Dora  t"  he  exclaimed. 

"Call  me  Dora,"  said  she:  "I  wish  ever  to  be  Dora  to 
Harry  Onnond.  Oh  I  Harry,  my  first,  my  best,  my  only 
fiiend,   I  have    enjoyed    but    little   real    happineas   since   we 

Tears  filled  bet  fine  eyea — no  longer  knowing  where  he  was, 
Harry  Ormond  found  bimaelf  at  her  feeL  But  while  he  held 
and  kissed  in  transport  the  beautiful  hand,  which  was  but  feebly 
withdrawn,  he  seemed  to  he  suddenly  shocked  by  the  tight  of 
one  of  the  rings  on  her  finger. 

"  My  wedding-ring,"  said  Dora,  with  a  aigh.  "  Unfortunate 
marriage  !" 

lliat  was  not  tbe  ring  on  which  Ormond's  eyea  were  fixed. 

"  Dora,  whose  gray  hair  is  this  T" 

"  My  father's,"  said  Dora,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Your  father  I"  cried  Onuond,  starting  up. 


-  The  full  recollection  of  that  fond  father,  that  generous  bene- 
factor, that  confidiug  friend,  rushed  upon  his  heart. 

"And  is  this  the  return  I  make! — Oh,  if  he  coold  see  ua  at 
this  inrtant !" 

"And  if  he  could,"  cried  Dora,  "oh!  how  he  would  adnure 
and  love  you,  Ormond,  and  how  he  would " 

Her  voice  failed,  and  with  a  sudden  nsodon  she  hid  her  (ace 
■with  both  her  hands, 

"He  would  see  you,  Dora,  without  a  guide,  protector,  or 
friend;  surruunded  with  admirers,  among  profligate  men,  and 
women  still  more  profligate,  yet  he  would  see  that  you  have 
preserved  a  teputition  of  which  your  fatlier  would  be  proud." 

"My  father!  oh,  my  poor  father!"  cried  Bora:  "  Oh  I 
generous,  dear,  ever  generous  Ormond  1" 

Bursting  into  tears— alternate  passions  seizing  her — at  one 
moment  the  thoughts  of  her  father,  the  next  of  her  lover, 
possessed  her  imagination. 

At  this  instant  the  noiae  of  some  one  approaching  recalled 
them  both  to  their  senses.  They  were  found  in  earnest  conver- 
tation  about  a  party  of  pleasure  that  was  to  be  arranged  for  the 
next  day.  Madame  de  Connal  made  Ormond  promise  that  he 
would  come  the  next  morning,  and  settle  everything  with  M.  de 
Connal  for  their  intended  expedition  into  the  country. 

The  next  day,  as  Orraond  waa  returning  to  Madame  da 
Connal's,  wilh  the  firm  intention  of  adhering  to  the  honourable 
line  of  conduct  he  had  traced  out  for  himself,  just  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Pont  Neuf,  some  one  ran  full  against  him.  Surprised 
at  what  happens  bo  seldom  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  all 
meet,  pass,  or  cross,  in  crowds  with  magical  celerity  and  address, 
he  looked  back,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  person  who  had 
passed  looked  back  also.  An  apparition  in  broad  daylight  coidd 
not  have  surprised  Ormond  more  than  the  sight  of  this  person. 
"  Could  it  be — could  it  possibly  be  Moriarty  Carroll,  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  in  Paris  r' 

"  By  the  blessing,  then,  it's  the  man  himself — Master  Harry ! 
— though  I  didn't  know  him  through  the  French  disguise.  Oh! 
master,  then,  I've  been  tried  and  cast,  and  all  but  hanged — ' 
sentenced  to  Botany — transported   any  way — for  a  robbery  I 


didn't  commit — since  I  lair  you  laat.  But  your  bonour'i 
uneasy,  and  it's  not  proper,  I  know,  to  be  stopping  a  jimtleinan 
in  the  street;  but  1  have  a  word  to  say  that  will  bear  no  delay, 
not  a  minute." 

Ormond'a  surprise  end  curiosity  increased — he  desired  Moriany 
to  follow  him. 

"  And  now,  Moriarly,  what  is  it  you  hare  to  say  V 

"  It  is  along  story,  then,  please  your  honour.  I  was  transported 
to  Botany,  though  innocent.  But  llrst  and  foremost  for  what 
consams  your  honour  first." 

"  First,"  said  Ormond,  "  if  you  vere  transported,  how  came 

"Because  I  was  not  transported,  plaae  your  honour — only 
sentenced — for  I  escaped  from  Kilmainham,  wbere  I  was  sent  to 
be  put  oD  board  the  tender;  but  I  got  on  board  of  an  American 
ship,  by  the  help  of  a  friend — and  this  ship  being  knocked 
against  the  rocks,  I  came  safe  ashore  in  this  country  on  one  of 
the  atinki  of  the  vessel ;  so  when  I  knowed  it  was  France  I  was 
in,  and  recollected  Miss  Dora  that  was  married  in  Paris,  I  thought 
if  I  could  just  make  my  way  any  hows  to  Paris,  she'd  hefiiend 
me  in  ease  of  need. 

"  But,  dear  master,"  said  Moriarty,  interrupting,  "  it's  a  folly 
to  talk— rii  not  tell  you  a  word  more  of  myself  till  you  hear  the 
news  I  have  for  you.  The  worat  news  I  have  to  tell  you  is,  there 
is  great  fear  of  the  breaking  of  Sir  Ulick's  bank  I" 

"The  breaking  of  Sir  Ulick's  bankt  I  heard  from  him  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

"  May  he  you  did ;  but  the  captain  of  the  American  ship  in 
which  I  came  was  complaining  of  his  having  been  kept  two 
hours  at  that  bank,  where  they  were  paying  large  sums  in  small 
notes,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  run  upon  the  house  that 

Ormond  instantly  saw  his  danger — he  recollected  the  power 
of  attorney  he  had  signed  two  days  before.  But  Patrickson  was 
to  go  by  Havre  de  Grace — that  would  delay  him.  It  was 
possible  that  Ormond  by  setting  out  instantly  might  get  to 
London  time  enough  to  save  hia  property.  He  went  directly 
and  ordered  post  horses.     He  had  no  debts  in  Paris,  nothing  to 


pa7>  but  for  hit  «tablei  and  lodging.     He  had  a  faithful  lervant, 
whom  he  could  leave  behiud,  to  make  all  neceiaai;  arrange- 

"  You  are  right,  jewel,  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Carroll.  "  But 
HUre  you  won't  leave  poor  Moriarty  behind  ye  here  in  diitreu, 
when  he  has  no  friend  in  the  wide  world  but  yourself?" 

'■Tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  Moriarty,  are  you  innocent ?" 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  master,  I  am  perfectly  innocent  as  the 
cfaUd  unbom,  both  of  the  murder  and  the  robbery.  If  your 
honour  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

"  That  will  be  a  long  afiair,  Moriarty,  if  you  tali  out  of  tht 
fact,  as  you  used  to  do.  I  will,  however,  find  an  opportanily  to 
hear  it  alL     But,  in  the  meantime,  stay  where  yon  are  till  I 

Ormond  went  instantly  to  Connal's,  to  inform  bim  of  what 
had  happened.  His  astonishment  was  obviously  mixed  with 
disappointment.  But  to  do  him  justice,  besides  the  interest 
which  he  really  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  fortune,  be  felt 
some  personal  regard  for  Ormond  himielf. 

"  What  shall  we  do  without  you  V  said  he.  "1  awute  you, 
Madame  and  I  have  never  been  so  happy  together  since  the 
first  month  after  our  marriage  as  we  have  been  since  you  came 

Connal  was  somewhat  consoled  by  hearing  Ormond  say,  that 
if  he  were  time  enough  in  London  to  save  his  fortune,  he 
proposed  retumiog  immediately  to  Paris,  intending  to  make  the 
tour  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Coiinal  had  no  doubt  that  they  should  yet  be  able  to  Hx  him 

Madame  de  Connal  and  Mademoiselle  were  out — Connal  did 
not  know  where  they  were  gone.  Ormond  was  glad  to  tear 
himself  away  with  as  few  adieus  as  possible.  He  got  into  hia 
travelling  carriage,  put  his  servant  on  the  box,  and  look  Moriarty 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  that  he  might  relate  hia  history  at 

"  Plaie  your  honour,"  said  Moriarty,  "  Mr.  Marcus  never 
missed  any  opportunity  of  showing  me  ill-will.  The  supercargo 
of  the  ship  that  was  oast  away,  when  you  were  with  Sir  Herbert 
Annaly,  God  test  his  soull  came  down  to  the  sea-eide  to  look 
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for  Bome  of  the  thingi  that  he  had  lout :  the  day  after  he  came, 
early  in  the  momiag,  liia  hone,  and  bridle,  and  saddle,  and  a 
BUrtout  coj.t,  was  found  in  a  lane,  near  the  place  where  we  lived, 
and  the  supercargo  was  never  heard  any  more  of.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  many — the  country  rang  with  the  noiae  that  was  made 
ahoul  this  murder — and  at  last  I  was  taken  up  for  it,  because 
people  had  eeen  me  buy  cattle  at  the  tair,  and  the  people  would 
not  believe  it  wsi  with  money  your  honour  sent  me  by  the  good 
parson — for  the  parson  was  gone  out  of  the  country,  and  I  had 
nobody  to  stand  my  fnend;  for  Mr.  Marcus  was  on  the  graod 
jury,  and  the  sheriff  was  hia  friend,  and  Sir  Ulick  was  in  Dublin, 
at  the  bank.  Howsonidever,  after  a  long  trial,  which  lusted  the 
whole  day,  a  'cute  lawyer  on  my  side  found  out  that  ^ere  wa« 
no  proof  that  any  body  had  been  murdered,  and  that  a  man 
might  lose  bis  horse,  bis  saddle,  and  hia  bridle,  and  his  big  coat, 
without  being  hilt :  so  that  the  judge  ordered  the  jury  to  let  me 
off  for  the  murder.  They  then  tried  me  for  the  robbery ;  and 
sure  enough  that  went  again  me :  for  a  pair  of  silver-mounted 
pistols,  with  the  man's  name  engraved  upon  them,  was  found  in 
my  bouse,  Tbey  knew  the  man's  name  by  the  letters  in  the 
big  coat.  The  judge  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say  for  myself; 
'  My  lard,'  aays  I,  '  those  pistols  were  brought  into  my  house 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  a  little  boy,  one  little  Tommy 
Dunsliaughlin,  who  found  tliem  in  a  punk-horn,  at  the  edge  of  a 
bog- hole.' 

"The  jidge  favoured  me  more  than  the  jury — for  he  asked 
how  old  the  boy  was,  and  whether  I  could  produce  him  !  Tba 
little  fellow  was  brought  uilo  court,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
clear  he  told  his  story.  Tlie  jidge  listened  to  the  child,  young  as 
he  was.  But  M'Crule  was  on  the  jury,  and  aaid  that  he  knew 
the  child  to  be  at  cunning  ea  any  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  would 
not  believe  a  word  that  came  out  of  his  mouth.  So  the  short 
and  the  long  of  it  waa,  I  was  condemned  to  be  transported. 

"  It  would  have  done  you  good,  if  you'd  heard  the  cry  in  the 
court  when  sentence  was  given,  for  I  was  loved  in  the  country. 
Poor  Peggy  and  Sheelah  1 — But  I'll  not  be  troubling  youi 
honour's  tender  heart  with  our  parting.  I  was  transmuted  to 
Dublin,  to  be  put  on  board  the  tender,  and  lodged  in  Kilmain* 
ham,  waiting  for  the  abip  that  was  to  go  to  Botany.     I  had  not 
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been  long  there,  when  another  prisoner  was  brought  to  tlie  same 
room  with  me.  He  was  a  handBome-Iooking  man,  about  thirty 
jears  of  age,  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  and  determined 
countenance  that  I  ever  saw.  He  appeared  to  be  worn  down 
vith  ilt-health,  and  hie  limba  much  swelled :  iiotwithstandiQg 
which,  he  had  strong  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  guarded  with  uncommon  care.  He  begged  the  tuinkey  to  lay 
him  down  upon  the  miaerable  iron  bed  that  was  in  the  cell ;  and 
he  be^ed  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  let  him  have  a  jug  of  water 
by  bis  bedside,  and  to  leave  him  to  his  fale. 

'*  I  could  not  help  pitying  tliia  poor  cratur ;  I  went  to  him,  and 
offered  him  any  assistance  in  my  power.  He  answered  me 
shortly,  'What  are  you  here  for?' — I  told  him.  '  Well,'  says 
he,  '  whether  you  are  guilty  or  not,  is  your  affair,  not  mine  ;  bnt 
answer  me  at  once — are  you  a  good  man  i"— Can  you  go  through 
with  a  thing? — and  are  you  steel  to  the  back-bone  V — '  I  am,' 
said  1.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  you  are  a  lucky  man — for  he  that  ia 
talking  to  you  is  Michael  Dunne,  who  knows  how  to  make  his 
way  out  of  any  jail  in  Ireland.'  Saying  this,  he  sprung  with 
great  activity  from  the  bed.  '  It  is  my  cue,'  said  be,  '  to  be 
lick  and  weak,  whenever  the  turnkey  comes  in,  to  put  him  off 
hia  guard — for  they  have  all  orders  to  watch  me  strictly ; 
because  as  how,  do  you  see,  I  broke  out  of  the  jail  of  Trim ;  and 
when  they  catcbed  me,  they  look  me  before  his  honour  the 
police  magistrate,  who  did  all  he  could  to  get  out  of  me  the  way 
which  I  made  my  escape,  '  Well,'  says  the  magistrate, '  I'll  put 
you  in  a  place  where  you  can't  get  oul — till  you're  Bent  to 
Botany.'  'Plase  your  worship,'  says  I,  'if  there's  no  offence  in 
-laying  it,  there's  no  such  place  in  Ireland.' — '  No  such  place  as 
what!'  '  No  such  place  as  will  hold  Michael  Dunne.' — '  What 
do  you  think  of  Kilmainham  V  says  he.  '  I  think  it's  a  fine  jail 
— and  it  will  be  no  asy  matter  to  get  out  of  it — but  it  is  not 
impossible.' — '  Well,  Mr.  Dunne,'  said  the  magistrate,  'I  have 
heard  of  your  fame,  and  that  you  have  secrets  of  your  own  for 
getting  out.  Now,  if  you'll  tell  me  how  you  got  out  of  the  jail 
of  Trim,  I'll  make  your  confinement  at  Kilmainham  as  asy  as 
may  be,  so  as  to  keep  you  safe  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  you  must  ba 
ironed,  and  I  will  have  sentinels  from  an  English  regiment,  who 
■hall  be  continually  changed :  so  that  you  can't  get  any  of  them 
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to  help  you.' — '  Plme  your  worehip,'  said  Dunne,  '  that's  very 
lisrd  usage  ;  but  I  know  as  hair  that  you  are  going  to  build  neir 
jails  all  over  Ireland,  and  that  you'd  be  glad  to  know  the  best 
way  to  make  them  secure.  If  your  worship  will  piomise  me 
that  if  I  get  out  of  Kilmainham,  and  if  I  tail  you  how  I  do  it, 
then  you'll  get  me  a  free  pardon,  I'll  try  bard  but  what  before 
three  months  are  over  I'll  be  a  prisoner  at  large.' — '  That's  more 
than  I  can  promise  you,'  said  the  magistrate ;  '  but  if  you  will 
disclose  to  me  the  best  means  of  keeping  other  people  in,  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  you  from  Botany  Bay.' — '  Now,  sir,'  says 
Dunne,  '  I  know  your  worship  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  that 
your  own  honour  regards  youiaelf,  and  not  me  ;  so  that  if  I  wa« 
ten  times  as  bad  as  I  am,  you'd  keep  your  promiie  with  me,  ai 
well  as  if  I  was  the  best  gentleman  in  Ireland.  So  that  now, 
Mr.  Moriarty,' said  Dunne, 'do  yuu  see,if  I  get  out,  I  sbai)  be 
safe  ;  and  if  you  gel  out  along  with  me,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  over  to  America.  And  if  you  aie  a  married  maa,  and 
tired  of  your  wife,  you'll  get  rid  of  her.  If  you  are  not  tired  of 
her,  and  you  have  any  Bubstance,  she  may  sell  It  and  follow 

"  There  was  somethiDg,  Master  Hairy,  about  the  man  that 
made  me  have  great  confidence  in  him — and  I  was  ready  to 
follow  his  advice.  Whenever  the  turnkey  was  coming  he  waa 
groaning  and  moaning  on  the  bed.  At  other  times  he  made  me 
keep  bathing  his  wrUta  with  cold  water,  so  that  in  three  or 
four  days  they  were  not  half  the  size  they  were  at  first.  Thia 
change  he  kept  carefully  from  the  jailor.  I  observed  that  be 
frequently  aaked  what  day  of  the  month  it  was,  but  that  he 
never  made  any  attempt  to  speak  to  the  aentinels;  nor  did  ha 
aeera  to  make  any  preparation,  or  to  lay  any  scheme  for  getting 
out.  I  held  my  tongue,  and  waited  qui'tely.  At  last,  he  took 
out  of  hia  pocket  a  little  flageolet,  and  began  to  play  upon  H. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  play :  t  said  I  could  a  little,  but  very 
badly.  '  I  don't  care  how  bad  it  is,  if  you  can  play  at  all,'  He 
got  off  the  bed  where  he  was  lying,  and  with  the  utmost  easa 
pulled  hia  hands  out  of  his  handcuffs.  Besides  the  awelling  of 
his  wrists  having  gone  down,  he  had  some  method  of  getting  rid 
of  his  thumb  that  I  never  could  undentand.  Says  I,  '  Mr. 
Dunne,  the  jailor  will  mias  the  fetters.' — 'No,'«aid  he,  'for  I 
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vill  put  them  od  again ;'  and  lo  he  did,  with  great  eaee. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  '  it  is  time  to  begin  onr  work.' 

"  He  took  off  one  of  his  shoea,  and  taking  out  the  in-sole,  he 
showed  me  a  hole,  that  wa<  eut  where  the  heel  was,  in  which 
there  was  a  little  small  flat  bottle,  which  he  told  me  was  the  roost 
precious  thing  in  life.  And  under  the  rest  of  the  sole  there 
were  a  number  of  saws,  made  of  watch  spring,  that  lay  quite 
flat  and  snug  under  his  foot.  The  next  time  the  turnkey  came 
in,  he  begged,  for  ihe  love  of  God,  to  have  a  pipe  and  some 
tobacco,  which  was  accordingly  granted  to  him.  What  tlie  pipes 
and  tobacco  were  for,  I  could  not  then  guess,  but  they  were 
found  to  be  useful.  He  now  made  a  paste  of  some  of  the 
bread  of  his  allowance,  with  which  he  made  a  cup  round  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  bars  of  the  window ;  into  this  cup  he  poured 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  little  bottle,  which  was,  I  believe, 
oil  of  vitriol :  in  a  little  time,  this  made  a  bad  smell,  and  it  was 
then  I  found  the  use  of  the  pipe  and  tobacco,  for  the  smell  of 
the  tobacco  quite  bothered  the  smell  of  the  vitriol.  When  he 
thonght  be  had  softened  the  iron  bar  sufficiently,  he  began  to 
work  away  with  the  saws,  and  he  soon  taught  me  how  to  use 
tbem  ;  so  that  we  kept  working  on  continually,  no  matter  how 
little  we  did  at  a  time  ;  hut  as  we  were  constantly  at  it,  what  I 
thought  never  could  be  done  was  finished  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  use  of  the  flageolet  was  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  filing ;  for 
when  one  filed,  the  other  piped. 

"When  the  bar  was  cut  through,  he  fitted  the  parts  nicely 
together,  and  covered  them  over  with  rust.  He  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  to  cut  out  another  bar;  so  that  we  had  a  free 
opening  out  of  the  window.  Our  cell  was  at  the  very  top  of  the 
jail,  so  that  even  to  look  down  to  the  ground  was  terrible. 

"  Under  various  pretences,  we  had  got  an  unusual  quantity  of 
blankets  on  our  beds ;  these  he  examined  with  the  utmost  core, 
as  upon  their  strength  our  lives  were  to  depend.  We  calculated 
with  great  coolness  the  breadth  of  the  strips  into  which  he  might 
cut  the  blankets,  so  as  to  reach  from  the  window  to  the  ground ; 
allowing  for  the  knots  by  which  they  were  to  be  joined,  and  for 
other  knots  that  were  to  hinder  the  bands  and  feet  from  slipping. 

"'Now,'  said  he,  'Mr.  Moriuty,  all  this  is  quite  asy,  and 


lequires  nothing  but  ft  determined  heart  and  a  souiid  head  :  but 
the  difficulty  ie  to  baffle  the  sentinel  that  is  below,  and  who  a 
walking  backward  and  forward  continually,  day  and  night, 
under  the  window;  and  there  ia  another,  you  eee,  in  a  senliy^ 
buiL,  at  the  door  of  the  yard :  and,  fur  all  I  know,  there  may  be 
another  sentinel  at  tlie  other  aide  of  the  wall.  Now  theae  men 
are  never  twice  on  the  same  duty  :  I  have  friends  enough  out  of 
doors,  who  have  money  enough,  and  would  have  talked  reason 
to  them  ;  but  as  these  sentinels  are  changed  every  day,  no  good 
can  be  got  of  them  :  but  slay  till  to-motrow  night,  aud  we'll  tcy 
what  we  can  do.' 

"  I  was  determined  to  follow  him.  The  next  night,  the  moment 
that  we  were  locked  in  fur  the  night,  we  set  to  work  to  cut  the 
blankets  into  slips,  and  tied  them  together  with  great  care.  We 
put  this  rope  round  one  of  the  fixed  bars  of  the  window;  and, 
pulling  at  each  knot,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  every  part  was 
sufficiently  strong.  Dunne  looked  frequently  out  of  the  window 
with  the  utmost  anxiety — it  was  b  moonlight  night. 

"  '  The  moon,'  said  he,  '  will  be  down  in  an  hour  and  a  half.' 
"  In  a  little  while  we  heard  the  noise  of  several  girla  singing 
at  a  distance  from  the  windows,  and  we  could  see,  as  they 
approached,  that  they  were  dancing,  and  mailing  free  with  the  sen- 
tinels :  I  saw  that  they  were  provided  with  battles  of  spirits,  with 
which  they  pledged  the  deluded  soldiers.  By  degrees  the  sen- 
tinels forgot  their  duty  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  some  laudanum 
contained  in  some  of  the  spirits,  they  were  left  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  whole  of  this  plan,  and  the  very  night  and  honr, 
had  been  arranged  bj  Dunne  with  hia  associates,  before  he  was 
put  into  Kilmainham.  The  success  of  this  scheme,  which  waa 
totally  unexpected  hy  me,  gave  me,  I  suppose,  plase  your  honour, 
fresh  courage.  He,  very  honourably,  gave  me  the  choice  to  go 
down  first  or  to  follow  him.  I  was  ashamed  not  to  go  first :  after 
I  bad  got  out  of  the  window,  and  had  fairly  boid  of  the  rope,  my 
fear  diminished,  and  I  went  cautiously  down  to  the  bottom. 
Here  I  waited  for  Dunne,  and  we  both  of  us  silently  stole  along 
in  the  dark,  for  the  moon  had  gone  in,  and  we  did  not  meet 
with  the  least  obstruction.  Our  out  of  door's  assistants  had  the 
prudence   to  get  entirely  out  of  sight.     Dunne  led  me   to  a 
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Kiding-plsce  in  a  safe  part  of  the  town,  and  committed  me  to 
the  care  of  a  aeafariiig  man,  vho  promised  to  get  me  on  board 
on  American  ship. 

"  '  Aa  for  my  part,'  aaid  Dunne,  '  I  will  go  in  tbe  morning, 
boldly,  to  the  magiitrate,  and  claim  hia  proraiee.' 

"  He  did  so — and  the  magiitrate  with  good  sense,  nnd  good 
faith,  kept  his  promise,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for  Dunne. 

"  I  wrote  to  Peggy,  to  get  aboard  sn  American  ihip.  I  was 
CMt  away  on  the  coait  of  France — made  my  way  to  llie  first 
religious  house  that  I  could  hear  of,  where  I  luckily  found  an 
Irishman,  who  saved  me  from  starvation,  and  who  sent  me  on 
from  convent  to  convent,  till  I  got  to  Paris,  where  your  honour 
met  ma  on  that  bridge,  just  when  I  was  looking  for  Miss  Dora's 
house.  And  Ihat'g  all  I've  gat  to  tell,"  concluded  MoriarCj, 
"and  all  true." 

No  adventures  of  any  sort  happened  to  our  hero  in  the  course 
of  his  journey.  The  wind  was  fair  for  England  when  he  reached 
Calais:  he  had  a  good  passage;  and  with  all  the  expedition 
that  good  horses,  good  roads,  good  money,  and  civil  words, 
ensure  in  England,  he  pursued  his  way  ;  and  arrived  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  in  London. 

Ha  Kacbed  town  in  the  morning,  before  the  usual  hour  when 
the  banks  are  open.  Leaving  orders  with  his  servant,  on  whose 
punctuaUty  he  could  depend,  to  awaken  him  at  the  proper  hour, 
he  lay  down,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  slept — yes — slept 
soundly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
OsHOND  was  wakened  at  the  proper  hour — went  immediately  to 
*■**'■  bank.  It  was  but  just  open,  and  beginning  to  do  business. 
He  had  never  been  there  before — his  person  was  not  known  to  any 
of  the  firm.  He  entered  a  long  narrow  room,  so  dark  at  the 
entrance  from  the  street  that  he  cotild  at  first  scarcely  see  what 
was  on  either  side  of  him — a  clerk  from  some  obscure  nook,  and 
fVom  a  desk  higher  than  himself,  put  out  his  head,  with  a  long 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  looked  at  Ormond  as  he  came  in. 
"  Pray,  sir,  am  I  right  ?— Is  this  Mr.  ••"'s  bank  f 


With  mercantile  economy  of  wordi,  and  a  motion  of  his  head, 
the  clerk  pointed  ont  to  Omiond  the  way  be  should  go— and 

CDntiniied  casting  up  his  books.  Ormond  walked  down  the 
narrow  aisle,  and  it  became  light  as  he  advanced  towards  a  large 
window  at  the  farther  end,  before  which  three  cleiks  eat  at  a 
table  opposite  to  him.  A  person  stood  with  his  back  to  Ormond, 
and  was  speaking  earnestly  to  one  of  the  clerks,  who  leaned  over 
the  table  listening.  Juat  as  Ormond  come  up  he  heard  his  own 
name  mentioned — he  recollected  the  voice — he  recollected  the 
hack  cf  the  figure— the  very  bottle-green  coal — it  was  Patrick- 
son — Ormond  stood  still  behind  him,  and  waited  to  hear  what 
was  going  on. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "it  is  i  very  sudden  order  for  a  very 
large  sum." 

"  True,  sir — but  yon  see  my  poaer — you  know  Mr.  Ormond's 
handwriting,  and  you  know  Sir  Utick  O'Shane's " 

"  Mr.  James,"  Said  the  principal  cletk,  turning  to  on«  of  the 
others,  "  be  so  good  to  hand  me  the  letters  we  have  of  Mr. 
Ormond.  As  we  have  never  seen  tlie  gentleman  sign  hia  name, 
sir,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  more  pnrticular  in  cam- 
paring," 

"  Oil  \  sir,  no  doubt — compare  as  much  as  yon  please— no 
doubt  people  cannot  be  too  exact  and  deliberate  in  d<niig 
business." 

"  It  certainly  is  his  signature,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  I  nitnesaed  the  paper,"  said  Patrickson. 

"  Sir,  I  don't  dispute  it,"  replied  the  clerk  ;  "  but  you  cannot 
blame  us  for  being  cautious  when  such  a  eery  large  sum  is  in 
question,  and  when  we  have  no  letter  of  advice  from  the  gende- 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  come  sb^ght  from  Mr.  Ormotid ;  I  saw 

him  last  Tuesday  at  Paris " 

"And  you  see  him  now,  air,"  aaid  Ormond,  Eidvancing, 
Fatrickaon'i  countenance  changed  beyond  all  power  of  con- 
trol. 

"  Mr.  Ormond  ! — I  thought  you  were  at  Paris," 
"  Mr.  Patrickson ! — I  thought  you  were  at  Havre  de  Grace — 
what  brought  you  here  so  suddenly  t" 
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"t  acted  for  another,"  hesilated  PatricksoD  :  "I  tlierefore 
made  no  delay." 

"And,   thant  Heaven!"  laid  Ormond,    "I  have   acted  for 

myaelf!— faut  juat  iti  tijne! Sir,"  continued  he,  addreiiiug 

himself  to  the  principal  clerk,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  return 
you  my  thanks  foi  your  cantton — it  haa  actually  saved  me  from 
ruin — for  I  underttand " 

Ormond  suddenly  stopped,  recollecting  that  he  might  injure 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  essentially  by  a  premature  disclosure,  or  by 
repeating  a  report  irhich  might  be  ill-founded. 

He  turned  again  to  apeak  to  Patrickaon,  but  Patiickson  had 
disappeared. 

Then  continuing  to  address  himself  to  the  clerks.  "Gentle- 
meu,"  said  Ormond,  apeaking  carefully,  "  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  or  from  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  lately,  except  vhat  you  may 
have  beard  from  this  Mr.  Patricksoni" 

"Not  from  but  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  we  heard  from  our 
Dublin  correspondent — in  due  course  we  have  heard,"  replied 
the  head  clerk.  "  Too  true,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  his  bank  bad 
come  to  paying  in  lixpences  on  Saturday." 

The  second  clerk  aeeing  great  concern  in  Ormond's  coun- 
tenance, added,  "  But  Sunday,  you  know,  is  in  their  favour,  sir ; 
and  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  holidays :  so  they  may  stand  the 
TUD,  and  recover  yeL" 

With  the  help  of  this  gentleman's  thirty  thouaand,  they  might 
have  recovered,  perhaps — but  Mr.  Ormond  would  scarcely  have 


As  to  the  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  of 
which  Sir  Ulick  had  obtained  posseasion  a  month  ago,  that  was 
irrecoverable,  ■/  hii  bonk  should  break—"  ij^"— The  clerks  all 
■poke  with  due  caution;  but  their  opinion  was  sufficiently  plain. 
They  were  honeitly  indignant  against  the  guardian  who  had 
thus  attempted  to  ruin  his  ward. 

Though  almost  stunned  and  fareathless  wilh  the  sense  of  the 
danger  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  yet  Ormond's  instinct  of 
generosity,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  and  bis  gratitude  for 
early  kindness,  operated;  he  icotiU  not  believe  that  Sir  Ulick 
had  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  desire  to  injure  him.  At  all 
events,  he  determined  that,  instead  of  returning  to  France,  as 
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he  liad  intended,  he  would  go  immediately  to  Ireland,  and  try  if 
it  w«re  pouible  to  auist  Sir  Ulick,  trithout  materially  tDJtiiing 
himself. 

Having  ordered  honea,  he  made  inquiry  vherever  he  thought 
he  might  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  Annaljs.  All 
that  he  could  learn  tras,  that  they  were  at  lome  sea-bathing 
place  in  the  south  of  England,  and  that  Miw  Annalj  was  still 
unmarried.  A  ray  of  hope  darted  into  the  mind  of  our  herO'^ 
and  he  began  his  journey  to  Ireland  with  feelings  which  every 
good  and  generous  mind  viU  know  how  to  appreciate. 

Ho  had  escaped  at  Paris  from  a  temptation  which  it  waa 
scarcely  possihie  to  resist.  He  had  by  decision  and  activity 
preserved  hii  fortune  fr  m  min — he  had  under  his  protection  an 
humble  friend,  whom  he  had  saved  front  banishment  and  dig- 
grace,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  restore  to  his  wretched  wife  and 
family.  Forgetful  of  the  designs  that  had  been  meditated 
against  him  by  his  guardian,  to  whose  necessities  he  attributed 
bis  late  conduct,  he  hastened  to  his  immediate  assistance  ;  detep- 
tnined  to  do  every  thing  in  hia  power  to  save  Sir  Ulick  from 
ruin,  ■/  bis  difficulties  arose  from  misfortune,  and  not  from 
criminality;  if,  on  the  contrscy,  be  should  find  that  Sir  Uhck 
was  fraudulently  a  bankrupt,  be  determined  to  quit  Ireland 
immediately,  and  to  resume  his  schen>e  of  foreign  travel. 

The  system  of  posting  had  at  this  time  been  carried  to  tbe 
highest  perfection  in  England.  It  was  the  amusement  and  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  to  squander  large  sums  in  hurrying  from 
place  to  place,  without  any  immediate  motive  for  arriving  at  the 
end  of  a  journey,  but  that  of  having  the  satisfactioD  of  boasting 
in  what  a  short  time  it  had  been  performed;  or,  ea  it  ii  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  our  comedies,  "  to  enter  London  like  a  meteoi^ 
with  a  prodigious  tail  of  dust" 

Moriarty  Carroll,  who  was  perched  upon  the  box  with  Op- 
mond'i  servant,  made  excellent  observations  wherever  he  went 
Hit  English  companion  could  not  comprehend  how  ■  man  of 
common  sense  could  be  Ignonnt  of  various  things,  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  end  curiosity  of  Moriarty.  Afterwards,  how^ 
ever,  when  they  travelled  in  Ireland,  Moriarty  had  as  mnch 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  impression  which  Irish  mannen 
and  customs  mode  upon  his  companion. 


SIS 

After  a  rapid  journey  to  Holyhead,  out  hero  (bund  to  hii 
mortification  that  the  packet  had  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  about 
iialf  an  hour  before  hii  arriral. 

Notvilhstuiding  hii  impa^ence,  he  teamed  that  it  wai  impos- 
sible to  overtake  the  vesHs!  in  a  boat,  and  that  he  must  wait  for 
the  sailing  of  the  next  day's  packet. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  secretary  arrived 
from  London  at  Holyhead  time  enough  for  the  tide ;  and  ae  he 
had  an  order  from  the  post-office  for  a  packet  to  sail  whenever 
be  should  require  it,  the  intelligent  landlord  of  the  inn  suggested 
to  Onnond  that  he  might  probably  obtain  permission  from  the 
secretary  to  have  a  berth  in  this  packet. 

Onnond's  manner  and  address  were  such  as  to  obtain  ftom 
the  good-natured  secretary  the  permission  he  required ;  and,  in 
a  abort  time,  he  found  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  coast  of  Wales, 
During  the  beginning  of  their  voyage  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
iraa  so  steady,  and  the  weather  so  line,  that  every  body  remained 
on  deck ;  but  on  the  wind  shifting  and  becoming  more  violent, 
the  landsmen  soon  retired  below  decks,  and  poor  Moriarty  and 
his  Ejiglish  companion  slunk  down  into  the  steerage,  submitting 
to  their  fate.  Ormond  was  never  sea-uck  ;  he  walked  the  deck, 
and  enjoyed  the  admirable  manceuvring  of  the  vessel.  Two  or 
three  naval  officers,  and  some  other  passengers,  who  were  used  to 
the  sea,  and  who  had  quietly  gone  to  bed  during  the  beginning  of 
the  voyage,  now  came  from  below,  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  the 
cabin.  As  one  of  these  gentlemen  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  deck,  he  eyed  our  hero  from  time  to  time  with  looks  of  anxious 
curiosity — Omond  perceiving  this,  addressed  the  stranger,  and 
inquired  from  him  whether  he  had  mistaken  his  looka,  or  whether 
he  had  any  wish  to  speak  to  him.  "  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "Ido 
think  that  I  have  seen  you  before,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  under 
condderabte  obligations  to  you — 1  was  supercargo  to  that  vessel 
dist  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when  you  and  your 
young  friend  exerted  yourselves  to  save  the  vessel  from  plunder. 
Aiter  the  shipwreck,  the  moment  1  found  myself  on  land,  I 
hastened  to  the  neighbouring  town  to  obtain  protection  and 
assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  your  exertions  bad  saved  a  great 
deal  of  our  property,  which  was  lodged  in  safety  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    I  had  procured  a  hone  in  die  town  to  wliich  I  had  gone, 

Omond.  l1        _ 
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and  had  ridden  back  to  the  ihore  with  the  ntmoBt  expedition. 
Along  vith  the  yeaetH  which  had  been  ihipwrecked  there  had 
eailed  another  American  iloop.  We  were  both  hound  from  New 
Yoik  to  Bourdeaux.  In  the  morning  after  the  ahipwKck,  our 
consort  hove  in  sight  of  the  wreck,  and  sent  a  boat  on  ahore,  to 
inquire  what  had  become  of  ihe  crew,  and  of  the  cargo,  but  they 
found  not  a  hiunim  creature  on  the  ihore,  except  myself.  Tbs 
plunderers  had  escaped  to  their  biding-pUceg,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  had  accompanied  the  poor  young  gentleman,  who 
bad  (alien  a  aacrifice  to  liii  exertionB  in  our  favour. 

"  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ray  employers,  that  I 
should  arrive  as  soon  as  poBsible  at  Boordeaux,  to  give  an 
recount  of  what  had  happened.  I  therefore,  without  faesitatioD, 
abandoned  my  horse,  with  its  bridle  and  saddle,  and  1  got  on 
board  the  American  vessel  without  delay.  In  my  hurry  I  forgot 
my  great  coat  on  the  shore,  a  loss  which  proved  extremely 
.Inconveoient  to  me — as  there  were  papers  in  the  pockets  whidi 
might  be  necessary  to  produce  before  my  employers. 

"  1  arrived  safely  at  Bourdeaux,  settled  with  my  principals  tb 
their  satisfaction,  and  1  am  now  on  my  way  to  Irelmd,  to 
reclaim  such  part  of  my  property,  and  that  of  my  employers,  as 
was  saved  from  the  savages  who  pillaged  us  in  our  distress." — 
This  detail,  which  was  given  with  great  simplicity  and  precision, 
excited  considerable  interest  among  the  persons  upon  the  deck 
of  the  packet.  Moriarty,  who  was  pretty  well  recovered  from 
his  sickness,  was  now  summoned  upon  deck,  Ormond  confrouted 
him  with  the  American  supercargo,  but  neither  of  them  had  the 
least  recollection  of  each  other.  "  And  yet,"  said  Ormond  to 
the  American,  "  though  you  do  not  know  this  man,  he  is  at  thia 
moment  under  sentence  of  transportation  fur  having  robbed  you, 
and  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  for  your  murder. 
A  fate  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  patience  and  sagsmty  of 
the  judge  who  tried  him." 

Moriarty's  surprise  was  expressed  with  such  strange  contor- 
tions of  deUght,  and  with  a  tone,  and  in  a  phraseology,  lo 
peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  astonish  and  entertain  the  spectaton. 
Among  these  was  the  Irish  secretary,  who,  without  any  ippU- 
eation  being  made  to  him,  promised  Horiarty  to  procure  for  him 
i:  free  pardon 
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On  Ormond'i  landing  in  Dublin,  tbe  fint  newi  he  heard,  and 
it  wu  repeated  a  hundred  time*  in  a  quarter  of  ■□  hour,  vaa 
that  "Sir  U!ick  O'Sbnne  vac  bankrupt — that  hii  bank  ehut  np 
jreaterday."  It  wai  s  public  calamity,  a  aource  ofprivnte  dlstreu, 
that  reached  lower  and  farther  than  any  bankruptcy  had  ever 
done  in  Ireland.  Onnond  heard  of  it  from  every  tongue,  it  was 
written  in  every  face — in  every  houae  it  vaa  the  luhject  of 
lamentation,  of  invective.  In  every  itreet,  poor  men,  with 
ragged  nacei  in  their  hands,  were  itopping  to  pore  over  die 
names  at  the  back  of  the  notes,  or  hurrying  to  and  &ti,  looking 
up  at  the  ihop-windowi  for  "  half  prict  yitim  here  for  O'Skaae't 
note*."  Groups  of  people,  of  all  ranks,  gathered — stopped — 
dispersed,  talking  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane't  bankruptcy — their  hopes 
— their  fean — their  loisea — their  tuin — their  deapair — theiinge. 
Some  said  it  was  all  owing  to  Sir  Ulick's  shameful  extravagance : 
"  His  home  in  Dublin,  fit  for  a  duke  1 — Castle  Hermitage  fnll  of 
company  to  &e  last  week — balli — dinnen — the  most  ekpeonve 
luxuries — scandalous  I" 

Others  accused  Sir  Ulick's  ahiurd  speeulationt.  Many  pro- 
nounced the  bankruptcy  to  be  fraudulent,  and  asserted  that  an 
estate  had  been  made  over  to  Marcus,  who  would  live  in 
affluence  on  the  niin  of  the  creditors. 

At  3ir  Ulick's  house  in  town  every  window-shutter  was  doted. 
Ormond  rang  and  knocked  in  vidn — not  that  he  wished  to  see 
Sir  Ulick — no,  he  would  not  have  intruded  on  his  misery  fhr  the 
world ;  but  Oimond  longed  to  inquire  fVom  the  servants  how 
things  were  with  him.  No  servant  could  be  seen.  Onnond 
went  to  Sir  Ulick'*  bank.  Such  crowds  of  people  filled  the 
street  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difSculty  and  after  a  great 
working  of  elbows,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  he  made  his  way  to 
one  of  the  barred  windows.  There  was  a  place  where  notes  were 
banded  in  and  aeetptid,  as  they  called  it,  by  the  clerks,  who 
thus  for  the  hour  soothed  and  pacified  the  sufferen,  with  the 
hopes  that  this  aceeptaiKi  would  be  good,  and  would  itaitd  ia 
ilmtd  at  some  fdCure  day.  They  were  told  tiiat  when  things 
should  come  to  a  settlement,  all  would  be  paid.  There  was 
pn^rty  enough  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  when  the  rontniutbnert 
should  look  into  it  Sir  Ulick  would  pay  all  honourably — as 
fiv   ■■  posaible~-4fteaii   shilling*  in  the  pound,  or   certainly 


tan  ahillingi  —  the  aeetpUd  notei  irould  paii  for  that  any 
whei^  The  crowd  prmed  doier  and  clonr,  amu  crotaag 
over  each  other  to  get  notea  in  at  the  window,  the  clerka'  heads 
appealing  and  diaappearing.  It  waa  aaid  they  were  laughing 
while  they  tiiu*  deluded  the  people. 

All  the  intelligenee  that  Ormond,  after  being  nearly  mSbcatcd, 
eonld  obtain  from  any  of  the  derka,  waa,  that  Sir  Ulick  waa  in 
the  country.  "They  believed  at  Caitle  Hermitage — eould  not 
be  certain — had  no  letter*  for  him  to-day — he  waa  ill  when  the^ 
heard  laat — ao  ill  he  could  do  no  buuneaa — confined  bt  hit 
bed." 

The  people  in  the  itreet  bearing  theae  aniwera  replied, 
"  Confined  in  hia  bed,  ia  he  T — Id  the  jail,  it  ihoidd  be,  aa  many 
will  be  along  of  him.  HI,  ia  be,  Sir  Ulick  ? — Sham  aickneaa,  may 
be — all  hia  life  a  lAoai."  All  theae  and  innumerable  other 
taunta  and  imprecalioni,  with  which  the  poor  people  vented  their 
rage,  Ormond  beard  aa  he  mode  hii  way  out  of  the  crowd. 

Of  all  who  had  luffered,  he  who  had  probably  loat  the  moi^ 
and  who  certainly  bad  been  on  the  brbk  of  loiing  the  greateit 
port  of  what  he  poiieued,  waa  the  only  individual  who  uttered 
no  reproach. 

He  waa  impatient  to  get  down  to  Caatle  Hermitage,  and  if 
he  found  that  Sir  Ulick  had  acted  furly,  to  be  aome  comfort  to 
him,  to  be  with  bim  at  leaat  when  deierted  by  all  the  reat  of  tin 

At  all  the  inna  upon  the  road,  aa  he  went  from  Dublin  to 
Caatle  Hermitage,  even  at  the  viltagei  where  he  (topped  to 
water  the  horaea,  every  creature,  down  to  the  hoatlen,  wera 
talking  of  the  bankruptcy — and  abuaing  Sir  Ulick  O'Shase  and 
hia  ion.  The  cnraea  that  were  deep,  not  loud,  were  &e  «on^- 
and  the  face*  of  diatreaa  worae  than  all.  Gathering  round  hit 
carriage,  wherever  it  etopped,  the  people  questioned  him  and 
hia  aervanta  about  the  newa,  and  then  turned  away,  laying  they 
wera  ruined.  The  men  atood  in  unutterable  deapair.  The 
women  ciyvag,  loudly  bewailed  "  their  huBbanda,  their  aona,  Aat 
muat  waale  in  the  jail  or  fly  the  country ;  for  what  ahonld  they 
do  for  the  rente  that  had  been  made  up  in  Sir  Ulick'i  notea,  and 
tM>  good  now  t" 

Ormond  felt  the  mora  on  hearing  thete  oomplainta,  bon  Ua 
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MnH  of  the  abulnta  impoMtbility  of  nUering  th«  nuiveml 

He  punued  hii  melancholy  joumej,  and  took  Moriart}'  into 
the  camBge  with  him,  that  he  might  not  be  recogniied  on  llia 

When  be  came  within  light  of  Cutle  Hermitage,  be  stopped 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  a  cottage,  where  many  a  time  in  hii 
boyish  days  he  had  retted  with  Sic  Ulick  out  bunting.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  now  an  old  woman,  came  to  the  door. 

"  Matter  Harry  dearl"  cned  she,  when  she  saw  who  it  was. 
But  the  sodden  fluli  of  joy  in  ber  old  face  wo*  over  in  «a 

"  Bat  did  you  hear  it  V  cried  she,  "  and  the  great  change  it 
caused  bim — poor  Sir  Ulick  O'Shone  t  I  went  up  with  eggs 
on  purpose  to  see  bim,  but  could  only  bear — he  was  in  his  bed 
— wasting  with  trouble — nobody  knowt  any  thing  more—all  is 
kept  huib  and  close.  Mr.  Marcus  took  off  all  he  could  rap,  and 
ran,  even  to-^— " 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  Marcus — can  you  tell 
tne  whether  Dr.  Cambray  is  come  home  t" 

"  Not  expected  to  come  till  Monday." 

"  Are  you  sure  J" 

"Oh!  not  a  morning  but  I'm  there  the  first  thing,  asking, 
and  longing  for  them." 

"  Lie  back,  Moriarty,  in  the  carriage,  and  pull  your  hat  over 
your  face,"  whispered  Ormond :  "postilions,  drive  on  to  that 
little  cahin,  with  the  treea  about  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill :"  tbia 
wBi  Moriaity's  cabin.  When  they  stopped,  poor  Peggy  waa 
called  out.  Alas !  how  altered  from  the  dancing,  sprightly, 
blooming  girl,  whom  Onnond  had  known  ■□  few  years  since  in 
~  the  Black  Islands  !  How  different  from  the  happy  wife,  whom 
be  bad  left,  comfortably  settled  in  a  cottage  suited  Co  her  station 
and  herwiBhesI  She  was  thin,  pale,  and  haggard — her  dresa 
was  neglected — an  ill-nursed  child,  that  she  bad  in  her  arms  she 
ga*e  to  a  young  girl  near  her.  Approaching  the  carriage,  and 
aeeing  Harry  Ormond,  she  seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth : 
however,  after  having  drank  some  water,  she  recovered  luffi- 
dentiy  to  be  able  to  answer  Ormond'*  iuquiriet. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Peggy  I" 


"Do,  drt — go  to  America,  to  join  mj  huibaud  sure;  tmj 
thing  vaa  to  hare  been  aold,  Monda]'  last — but  nobody  haa  any 
money — and  I  am  tould  it  will  cost  a  gnat  deal  to  get  aeroH 

At  thia  (he  bunt  bto  tear*  and  cried  niMt  bitterly ;  and  at 
this  moment  the  carriage  door  flev  optat — Moriarty'a  impatience 
could  be  no  longer  restrained — he  flung  himself  into  th«  artns  of 

Leaving  this  b^py  and  innocent  coopl*  to  enjoy  tbeir  felici^ 
ire  proceed  l«  Castle  Hermitage. 

Ormond  diiMted  the  postilioDS  to  go  the  back  way  to  die 
boiue.     They  drore  down  the  old  avenue. 

PreienlJy  they  saw  ■  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  standing-  on  the 
watch,  run  back  toward*  the  castle,  leaping  over  hedge  and 
£teh  with  desperate  haste.  Then  came  running  from  the  honM 
three  men,  calling  to  one  another  to  shut  the  gates  for  the  love 
of  Godt 

They  all  ran  towards  the  gateway  through  which  the  postiliooi 
were  gmng  to  drive,  reached  it  just  as  the  foremost  horses 
tumedi,  and  flung  the  gate  foil  againit  the  horses'  beads.  The 
men,  without  looking  or  caring,  went  on  locking  the  gate. 

Ormond  jumped  out  of  the  carriage at  the  aigbt  of  bin, 

the  padlock  fell  from  the  band  of  the  man  who  held  it. 

"Master  Harry  himself  1 — and  is  it  yonf — We  ask  your 
pardon,  yonr  honour." 

The  men  were  tbreo  «f  Sir  Ulick'i  workmen — Ormoud  forbad 
the  carriage  to  follow.  "  For  perhaps  you  are  ajiaid  of  the  noise 
disturbing  Sir  Ulick!"  said  he. 

"  No,  plase  your  honour,"  said  the  foremoit  man,  "  it  will  not 
disturb  him — as  well  let  the  caraage  come  on— only,"  whispered 
he,  "  best  to  eend  the  hack  postilions  with  their  horses  always 
to  the  inn,  afore  they'd  learn  uiy  thing." 

Ormond  walked  on  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  oat  of 
hearing  of  the  pOBtilions  again  asked  the  men,  "  What  news  I — 
how  is  Sir  Ulick  T" 

"  Poor  gentleman  1  be  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble — and  no  help 
for  him,"  said  the  man. 

"Better  tell  bim  plain,"  whispered  the  next  "Master  Harry, 
Sir  TJIick  O'Shane'a  trouble  is  over  ia  thia  world,  eir." 


« I,  he " 

"  Dead,  he  ia,  and  eotd,  and  ia  hii  coffin— 4hu  minute — and 
thanks  be  to  Ood,  if  he  ia  lafe  there  eveo  from  them  that  are  an 
the  iratch  to  aeize  an  hii  body  1 — Ib  the  dread  of  them  creditors, 
ordan  wete  giveD  to  keep  the  gates  locked.  He  is  dead  since 
Tueaday,   ni, — but  hardly  one  know*  it  out  of  the  cattle — 

Ormond  walked  on  lilently,  while  they  followed,  talking  «t 
iatarraU. 

"  Here  it «  very  great  cry  against  him,  lir,  I  bear,  in  Dublin, 
— ^md  here  in  the  country,  too,"  laid  one. 

"  The  diatreiR,  tbey  eay,  i«  very  great,  he  cauied;  but  they 
might  let  hii  body  rest  any  way — what  good  can  that  do 
them  t" 

"  Bad  or  good,  they  sha'n't  touch  it,"  laid  the  other;  "by  the 
blesaing,  we  shall  have  him  buried  safe  in  the  morning,  afore 
they  are  stirring.  We  itial]  carry  the  coffin  through  the  under 
ground  passage,  that  goes  to  the  stables,  and  out  by  the  lane  to 
tha  churchyard  asy — and  the  gentleman,  the  clergymaii,  has 
notice  all  will  be  ready,  and  the  houMkeeper  only  attending." 

"Oh!  thepitifiil  funeral,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  men,  "the 
pitiful  funeral  for  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  that  was  bom  to  better." 

"Well,  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  the  other,  "let 
what  will  happen  to  ouraelveaj  for  Sir  Marcue  said  he  wouldn't 
take  one  of  hi*  father's  notei  from  any  of  us." 
Ormond  involuntarily  felt  for  hia  purse. 

"  Oh  J  don't  be  bothering  the  gentleman,  don't  be  talking," 
uid  the  old  man. 

"  Thii  way.  Mailer  Harry,  if  you  pleate,  air,  the  underground 
way  to  the  back  yard.  We  keep  all  clote  till  after  the  burying, 
for  fear — that  was  the  housekeeper's  order.  Sent  all  off  to 
Dublin  when  Sir  Ulick  took  to  his  bed,  and  Lady  Nonon  went 
offi" 

Ormond  refrained  from  asking  any  questions  about  his 
illness,  fearing  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  bi»  death.  He 
walked  on  more  quickly  and  silently.  When  they  were  going 
through  the  dark  paaaage,  one  of  the  men,  in  a  low  voice, 
observed  to  Mr.  Ormond  that  the  housekeeper  would  tell  him 
all  about  iL 
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When  they  got  to  the  house,  the  housekeeper  and  Sir  UUcVl 
man  appeared,  eeeming  much  ■urpriwd  at  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Ormond.  Thejr  aaid  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  unfortiauitt  ttat, 
and  their  own  ■orrow  end  dittrttt ;  but  Ormond  eair  that  thein 
vere  only  tlie  long  facel,  dismal  tonea,  and  outward  show  of 
grief.  They  were  juit  a  common  housekeeper  and  gentleman'* 
gentleman,  neither  worae  nor  better  than  ordinary  aervants  in  a 
great  house.    Sir  Ulick  had  only  treated  them  as  such. 

The  housekeeper,  without  Ormond'a  aiking  a  single  questioa, 
went  on  to  tell  him  that  ■'  Castle  Hermitage  was  as  full  of  eom- 
p«ny,  even  to  the  last  week,  as  ever  it  could  hold,  and  alJ  m 
grand  as  ever ;  the  first  people  in  Ireland — champagne  and 
burgundy,  and  ices,  and  all  as  usual — and  a  boll  that  very  week. 
Sir  Ulick  was  very  conaiderate,  and  sent  Lady  Norton  off  to 
her  other  friends;  he  took  ill  suddenly  that  night  with  a  great 
pain  in  his  head  ;  be  hod  been  writing  hard,  and  in  great  trouble, 
and  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it — he  was  found  by 
Mr,  Dempaey,  his  own  man,  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning— 
^ed  of  a  broken  heart,  to  be  sure  1 — Poor  gentleman  ! — Scnne 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  was  mighty  busy  talking  bow  the 
coroner  ought  to  be  sent  for  ;  but  that  blew  over,  sir.  But  then 
we  were  in  dread  of  the  aeinire  of  the  body  for  debt,  so  the  gates 
was  kept  locked  ;  and  now  yon  know  all  we  know  about  il, 
•Ir." 

Ormond  said  he  would  attend  the  ftineral.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  seize  upon  the  body  ;  only  the  three  workmen,  the 
servants,  a  very  few  of  the  cottagers,  and  Harry  Ormond, 
attended  to  the  grave  the  body  of  the  onee  popular  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane.  This  was  considered  by  the  country  people  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  miafoitunea  that  had  befallen  him  ;  the  lowelt 
degradation  to  which  an  O'Shane  could  be  reduced.  They 
compared  him  with  King  Corny,  and  "  tee  the  difference  I"  aaid 
they ;  "  the  one  was  the  trve  thing,  and  never  changed — and 
after  all,  where  is  the  great  friends  now? — the  quality  that  uied 
to  be  entertained  at  Che  caatle  above!  Where  ia  all  the  favour 
promiaed  him  now  ?  What  is  it  come  to  ?  See,  with  all  his  vit, 
and  the  achemea  upon  ichemea,  broke  and  gone,  and  forsook  and 
forgot,  and  buried  without  a  funeral,  or  a  tear,  hut  from  Master 


t2t 

Onnond  was  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  midst  of  many  of  their 
popular  lUperati [long  and  prejudices,  how  justly  they  eBtimated 
Sir  Ulick's  abilities  and  character. 

As  the  men  filled  up  hia  grave,  one  of  them  said,  "  There  lies 
the  making  of  an  excellent  gentleman — but  the  cunning  of  his 
head  spoiled  (he  goodness  of  hia  heart." 

The  day  after  the  funeral  an  agent  came  fixim  Dublin  to  settle 
Sir  Ulick  O'Shane'a  affairs  in  the  country. 

On  opening  his  desk,  the  first  thing  that  appeared  was  a 
bundle  of  accounts,  and  a  letter,  directed  to  H.  Ormond,  Esq. 
He  took  it  to  his  own  room  and  read — 

"  Orhond, 
"  I  intended  to  emfloj/  your  money  to  re-<stahliah  my  falling 
credit,  but  I  never  intended  to  dtfraud  you. 

"Ulick  O'Shamk." 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

Both  from  a  senae  of  juatice  to  the  poor  people  concerned,  and 
from  a  deaire  to  save  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  memory  as  far  as  it 
was  in  hia  power  from  reproach,  Onnond  determined  to  pay 
whatever  imall  debts  were  due  to  his  servants,  workmen,  and 
immediate  dependents.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  funeral  was 
over,  he  had  them  all  assembled  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Every 
just  demand  of  this  sort  was  paid,  all  were  satisfied ;  even  the 
bare-footed  kitchen-maid,  the  drudge  of  this  great  house,  who,  , 
in  despair,  had  looked  at  her  poor  one  guinea  note  of  Sir  Ulick's,  , 
had  that  note  paid  in  gold,  and  went  away  blessing  Master 
Harry.  Happy  for  all  that  he  is  come  home  to  us,  was  the 
general  feeling.  But  there  was  one  man,  a  groom  of  Sir  Ulick's, 
who  did  not  join  in  any  of  these  blessings  or  praises :  he  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  with  hia  eyea  on  the  money  which  Mr. 
Ormond  had  put  into  his  hand. 

"  Is  your  money  right  V  said  Ormond. 

"  It  is,  air;  but  I  had  something  to  tell  you." 

When  oil  the  other  servants  had  left  the  room,  the  man  said. 
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"I  am  the  groom,  nr,  that  wu  teat,  jntt  befor*  yon  want  to 
Fnti«e,  with  m  letter  to  Annsl^ :  tlura  wai  sd  answer  to  that 
latter,  ur,  though  yei  nevei  got  it." 

"There  was  an  antwerl"  cried  Ormond,  anger  flaahing,  but 
an  inMant  afterwardi  joy  apBrkling  in  hii  eyei.  "  There  waa  a 
letter! — From  whomt — 111  forgive  jron  all,  if  jou  will  tell  me 
the  whole  truth." 

<'  I  will — and  Dot  a  word  of  U«,  and  I  beg  jour  honour'a 
pardon,  if-  ■     " 

"  Oo  on — itraight  to  the  fkot,  thii  iaitant,  or  yon  ■ball  never 
have  my  pardon." 

"  Why  then  I  itopped  to  take  a  glau  coming  home ;  and,  not 
knowing  how  it  waa,  I  had  the  miBtbrtune  to  \o»e  the  bit  of  a 
note,  and  1  thought  no  more  about  it  till,  plaie  yoor  honour,  after 
you  waa  gone,  it  wai  found." 

"Foundl"   cried   Ormond,    itepping    haitily  up    to  htm 
"where  is  it?" 

"  I  have  it  aafe  here,"  laid  the  man,  opening  a  tort  of  pocket- 
book  :  "here  I  have  kept  it  aafe  till  your  honour  came  back." 

Ormond  law  and  aeized  upon  a  letter  in  Lady  Annaly'i  hand, 
directed  to  him.    Tore  it  open — two  notea — one  from  Florence. 

"  I  forgive  you  I"  aaid  he  to  the  man,  and  made  a  tign  to  him 
to  leave  the  room. 

When  Ormond  had  read,  or  without  reading  had  taken  b, 
by  <me  glance  of  the  eye,  the  aenae  of  the  letter* — he  rang  the 
hell  initantly. 

"  Inquire  at  the  poal-office,"  aaid  he  to  his  aerrant,  "whether 
Lady  Annaly  is  in  England  or  Ireland ! — If  in  England,  wheref 
— if  in  Ireland,  whether  at  Annaly  or  at  Herbert'!  Town  f  Qoick 

An  answer  was  quickly  brought,  "  In  England — in  Devon- 
shire, sir :  here  is  the  exact  direction  to  the  place,  sir.  1  shall 
pack  up,  I  suppose,  sir?" 

"Certainly— directly." 

Leaving  a  few  lines  of  explanation  and  afiection  for  Dr.  Cam- 
hray,  our  young  hem  was  o^  oyrnin,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of 
all  who  saw  him  driving  away  as  fast  ■■  horses  could  carry  him. 

Hia  servant,  from  the  box,  however,  spread  as  he  went,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  deploring  village,  the  assurance  that  "  Haater 


and  he  xronM  toon  be  back  agaia,  pleue  Heftvea  1 — uid  h^pier 
than  ever." 

And  DOW  th&t  he  it  tnfe  in  the  oiria^,  what  woi  in  that  note 
of  Miu  Annaly's  which  hu  produced  inch  a  inuoUon  ?  No  taji*- 
manic  charm  ever  operated  with  more  magical  celerity  than  thii 
note.     What  were  the  wordi  of  the  charm  t 

That  is  a  secret  which  aholl  never  be  known  to  the  world. 

The  only  point  which  it  much  imports  the  public  to  know  is 
pTobably  already  guessed — that  the  letter  did  not  contain  a 
refiual,  nor  any  absolute  discouragement  of  Ormond's  hopes. 
But  Lady  Annaly  and  Florence  had  both  distiDctly  told  him 
that  they  eotild  not  receive  him  at  Annaly  till  after  a  certain 
day,  on  which  they  said  that  they  should  be  particakiijr 
engaged.  They  told  him  that  Colonel  Albemarle  was  at 
Annaly — that  be  would  leave  it  at  «ucb  a  time — and  they 
requested  that  Mr.  Ormond  would  postpone  his  visit  till  after 
that  time. 

Not  receiving  this  notice,  Ormond  had  unfortunately  g«ie 
iqion  the  day  that  was  specially  prohibited. 

Now  that  the  kneeling  figure  appeared  to  him  as  a  rival  in 
despair,  not  in  triumph,  Ormond  asked  himself  how  he  conld 
ever  have  been  such  an  idiot  as  to  doubt  Florence  Annaly. 

"Why  did  I  set  off  in  such  harte  for  Paris  (—Could  not  1 
have  waited  a  day  ! — Could  not  I  have  written  again  1 — Could  I 
not  have  cross- questioned  the  drunken  servant  when  he  was 
sober  f — Conld  not  I  have  done  any  thing,  in  shor^  but  what  1 
didr 

Clearly  as  a  man,  when  bis  anger  is  dissipated,  sees  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  or  to  have  left  undone  while  the  fnry  lasted ; 
vividly  as  a  man  in  a  different  kind  of  passion  sees  the  foUy  of  - 
all  he  did,  said,  or  thought,  when  he  was  possessed  by  the  past 
madness ;  so  clearly,  so  vividly,  did  Ormond  now  sea  and  feel — 
and  vehemently  execrate,  his  jealous  folly  and  mad  precipi- 
tation ;  and  then  be  came  to  the  question,  cotild  his  folly  be 
repaired? — would  his  madness  ever  be  forgiven?  Ormond,  in 
love  affairs,  never  had  any  presumption — any  tinge  of  the 
Connal  coxcombry  in  his  nature :  he  was  not  apt  to  flatter 
himself  that  be  bad  made  a  deep  impression;  and  now  be  was, 
perhaps  fkim  his  sense  of  the  superior  value  of  the  object,  more 


than  uBDall;  diffident  Though  ftfiia  Annaly  \ra«  ttill  unmarried, 
■he  might  have  resolved  irrevocably  against  him.  Though  she 
wai  not  a  girl  to  act  in  the  high-flown  heroine  style,  and,  in  a  fit 
of  pride  or  revenge,  to  puniih  the  man  she  liked,  by  maiiTitig 
his  rivBl,  whom  she  did  not  like;  yet  Florence  Annaly,  ai 
Ormond  well  knew,  inherited  some  of  her  mother'a  strength  of 
character ;  and,  m  circnnislances  that  deeply  touched  her  heart, 
might  be  capable  of  all  her  mother's  warmth  of  indignation.  It 
was  in  her  character  decidedly  to  refuse  to  connect  herself  with 
any  man,  however  her  heart  might  incline  towards  him,  if  be 
had  any  essential  defect  of  temper ;  or  if  she  thought  that  his 
attachment  to  her  was  not  steady  and  strong,  such  ai  ibe 
deserved  it  should  be,  and  «nch  a*  her  sensibility  and  all  her 
hope*  of  domestic  happiness  required  in  a  husband.  And  then 
there  was  Lady  Annaly  to  be  considered — how  indignant  iha 
would  be  at  his  conduct! 

While  Onnand  was  travelling  alone,  he  had  {iiU  leisure  to 
torment  himself  with  these  thoughts.  Pressed  forward  alter* 
nately  fay  hope  and  fear,  each  urging  expedition,  he  hastened 
on — reached  Dublin — crossed  the  water — and  travelliog  day 
tmd  night,  lost  not  a  moment  till  he  was  at  the  feet  of  hit  fsir 

To  those  who  like  to  know  the  how,  the  when,  and  the  wheie, 
it  should  he  told  that  it  was  evening  when  he  arrived.  Florence 
Annaly  wai  walking  with  her  mother  by  the  seaside,  in  one  of 
the  moat  beautiflil  and  retired  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Devonshire, 
when  they  were  told  by  a  servant  that  a  gentleman  from  Ireland 
had  just  arrived  at  dieir  houie,  and  wished  to  see  them.  A 
minute  aiterwarda  they  saw — "  Could  it  be  7"  Lady  Annaly  said, 
turning  in  doubt  to  her  daughter ;  but  the  cheek  of  Florence 
instantly  convinced  the  mother  that  it  could  be  none  but  Mr. 
Ormond  himself. 

"Mr.  Ormond!"  said  Lady  Annaly,  advancing  kindly,  yet 
with  dignified  reserve — "  Mr.  Ormond,  after  his  long  absence,  is 
welcome  to  his  old  friend." 

There  was  in  Ormond's  look  and  manner,  as  he  approached, 
something  that  much  inclined  the  daughter  to  hope  that  he  might 
prove  not  utterly  unworthy  of  her  mother's  forgiveness  ;  and 
when  he  spoke  to  the  daughter,  there  was  in  his  voice  and  look 


■omething  that  loflened  the  mother's  heart,  and  irredatibljr 
inclined  her  to  wish  that  he  might  he  able  to  give  a  aatiafactor^r 
explanatiDD  of  hia  strange  conduct  Where  the  partiea  are  thua 
bappily  diapoaed  both  to  hear  reason,  to  excuie  pouion,  and  to 
pardon  the  errora  to  which  paiiion,  even  in  the  moat  reasonable 
mtDda,  ii  liable,  explanadons  are  aeldom  tedioua,  or  difficult  to 
be  comprehended.  The  moment  Ormond  produced  the  cover, 
the  ioijed  cover  of  the  letteri,  a  glimpie  of  the  truth  atruck 
Florence  Aunaly ;  and  before  he  had  got  f^irther  in  hia  sentence 
than  these  words,  "  I  did  not  receive  your  ladyship's  letter  till 
within  these  few  days,"  all  the  reserve  of  Lady  Annaly'a  manner 
waa  dispelled  :  her  amilea  relieved  hia  apprehenaiona,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed  in  his  story  with  happy  fluency.  The 
CMelenneas  of  the  drunken  servant,  who  had  occasioned  ao 
moch  miachief,  waa  talked  of  for  a  few  minutes  with  great  aatia- 

Ormond  took  hia  own  ahare  of  the  blame  ao  frankly  and  with 
K>  good  a  grace,  and  described  with  auch  truth  the  agony  be  hti 
been  thrown  into  by  the  sight  of  the  kneeling  figure  in  regimentals, 
that  Lady  Annaly  could  not  help  coiuforting  him  by  the  assurance 
that  Florence  had,  at  the  same  moment,  been  iti^eunlij/  alarmed 
by  the  rearing  of  hit  horse  at  the  flight  of  the  flapping  window- 
blind. 

"  The  kneeling  gentleman,"  aaid  Lady  Annaly,  "  whom  yon 
thought  at  the  height  of  joy  and  glory,  waa  at  that  moment  iii 
the  depths  of  deapair.  So  iU  do  the  paiaiona  tee  what  ia  even 
before  their  eyea!" 

If  Lady  Annalj  had  had  a  mind  to  moralize,  she  might  have 
done  ao  to  any  length,  without  fear  of  intemiplion  from  either 
of  her  Budilara,  and  with  the  moat  perfect  certainty  of  unqualified 
■ubiniaaion  and' dignified  buroility  on  the  part  of  our  hero,  who 
was  too  happy  at  this  moment  not  to  be  ready  Co  acknowledge 
himself  to  have  been  wrong  and  absurd,  and  worthy  of  any 
quantity  of  reprehension  or  indignation  that  could  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him. 

Her  ladyship  went,  however,  as  far  from  morality  aa  possible^ 
to  Paris.  She  spoke  of  the  lacceai  Mr.  Ormond  had  bad  in 
Foiiuan  society — ahe  ipoke  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Connal,  and 
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TSTiani  penoni  with  whom  he  bad  been  inliiiute,  unoog  ollien 
ofthe  Abb^Moiellet. 

Ormonil  rejoiced  to  find  that  htdy  Annalj  knew  he  bod  been 
in  the  Abb£  Morellet'i  dbtinguished  society.  The  happiert 
bopes  for  the  fnture  roK  in  hii  mind,  from  perceiving  that  her 
Ud/ihip,  by  whatever  means,  knew  all  that  he  bad  been  doingin 
Farii.  Itteem*  that  tbey  had  had  accounts  of  him  from  aeveral 
English  travellen,  who  had  met  him  at  Pari*,  and  bad  beard 
bim  ipokea  of  in  different  eompanies. 

Ormond  took  care — give  him  credit  for  it  all  who  have  ever 
beta  in  love — even  in  the«e  fint  moment*,  with  the  object  of  hi) 
preient  affection,  Ormond  took  care  to  do  juatice  to  the  abient 
Dora,  whom  he  now  never  expected  to  lee  again.  He  aeiied, 
deztetmuly,  an  oppratunity,  in  reply  to  eomething  Lady  Aunaly 
•aid  about  the  Connala,  to  obaerve  that  Madame  de  Connal  wn 
Dot  only  much  admired  for  her  beauty  at  Paris,  but  that  the  did 
boooBT  to  Ireland  by  having  preserved  her  reputatim;  yotmg, 
and  without  a  guide,  a*  the  was,  in  dinipated  French  society, 
with  few  exampleg  of  conjugal  virtuei  to  preterre  in  her  mind 
the  precepts  and  habits  of  her  British  education. 

He  wa«  glad  of  this  opportimity  to  give,  as  he  now  did  wiA 
all  the  energy  of  truth,  the  result  of  bis  feeling*  sod  refleetioni 
on  what  he  had  seen  of  the  modea  of  living  among  the  Frenchi 
their  mperior  pleasures  of  society,  and  their  want  of  our  domestic 
happiness. 

While  Ormond  was  speaking,  both  the  mother  and  daughter 
could  not  help  admiring,  in  the  midst  of  bis  maralimug,  the 
great  improvement  which  had  been  made  in  his  appearance  and 


With  bU  his  own  Gfaaracteristic  frankness,  be  acknowledged 
the  impression  which  French  gaiety  and  the  brillianey  of 
Parisian  society  bad  at  first  made  upon  him  :  he  was  glad, 
however,  that  he  had  now  seen  all  that  the  imagination  eften 
paints  as  far  more  delightful  than  it  really  is.  He  had,  ihaik 
Heaven,  passed  through  this  course  of  dissipation  without  lotiDg 
his  taste  for  better  and  happier  modea  of  \i&.  Th«  last  fe« 
months,  though  they  might  seem  but  a  splendid  or  fevuiih 
dream   in   hi*   existence,  had  in  reality  bMD,  he  believad,  ti 
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«flimti*I  service  in  confimiillg  hii  prindplei,  lettliag  hii 
ohancter,  and  deciding  for  ever  hia  taste  and  judgment,  after 
foil  opportunity  of  rompaiiion,  in  favour  of  hii  own  country — ■ 
and  eipecisUy  of  fail  own  countryMomen. 

Lady  Annalj  imiled  benignaully,  and  after  obMrving  that  this 
leemtngly  unlucky  escuraian,  irhich  had  begun  in  anger,  had 
ended  advantageotiely  to  Mr.  Oimond ;  and  after  having 
congratulated  hioi  upon  having  aaved  hii  fortune,  and  eita> 
bliahed  his  character  solidly,  sfae  left  him  to  plead  hii  ovn 
cause  with  her  daughter — in  hei  heart  cordially  wishing  bim 

What  he  Bald,  or  vhat  Florence  answered,  we  do  not  know ; 
hnt  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  if  we  did,  the  repetition  of  it 
would  tire  the  reader.  Lady  Annaly  and  tea  waited  for  them 
witfa  great  patience  to  an  unuauaily  late,  whlcli  they  conceived 
to  be  an  Dniuually  early,  hour.  The  result  of  this  conversation 
wai,  that  Onnond  remained  with  them  in  this  beautifiil  retire- 
ment in  Devonshire  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and — how 
many  days  are  not  precisely  recorded  ;  a  blank  was  left  for  the 
number,  whicii  the  editor  of  these  memoirs  does  not  dare  to  fill 
up  at  random,  lest  tome  Mrt.  M'Crule  should  exclum,  "  Scan- 
dalously too  long  to  keep  the  yoimg  man  there !" — or,  "  Scan- 
dalously too  short  a  courtship,  a^r  all  I" 

It  is  humbly  requested  that  every  yoimg  lady  of  delicacy  and 
feeling  will  put  henelf  in  the  place  of  Florence  Annaly — then, 
imagining  the  man  she  most  approves  of  to  be  in  the  place  of 
Mr,  Ormond,  she  will  be  pleased  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  what 
nambec  of  dayi  she  may  think  proper. 

When  the  happy  day  was  named,  it  wac  agreed  that  they 
should  return  to  Ireland,  to  Annaly ;  and  that  tfaeic  kind  friend. 
Dr.  Cambray,  should  be  the  person  to  complete  that  union  which 
he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  so  anxiously  deured. 

Those  who  wish  to  hear  something  of  eatatei,  as  well  as  of 
weddings,  should  be  told  that  about  the  same  time  Onnond 
received  letters  from  Marcus  O'Shane,  and  from  M.  de  Connal ; 
Marcus  informing  him  that  the  estate  of  Caitle  Hermitage  waa 
to  be  sold  by  the  commissioner*  of  bankrupts,  and  beseeching 
him  to  bid  for  it,  that  it  might  not  be  sold  under  value.  M.  de 
Connal  also  besought  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Ormond,  to  take  the 


Black  Islands  off  hii  hsads,  for  they  ercnmbered  him  terribly. 
No  vonder,  living,  u  he  did,  at  Paris,  with  his  head  at  Versailles, 
and  his  heart  in  a  faro  bank.  Onnond  could  not  oblige  both  the 
gentlemen,  though  the;  had  each  pressing  reasons  for  getting 
lid  speedily  of  their  property,  and  were  aisured  that  he  would 
be  the  most  agreeable  purchaser.  Castle  Hermitage  was  the 
finest  estate,  and  by  far  the  best  bargain.  But  other  considera- 
tions weighed  with  our  hero.  While  Sir  UliekO'Shane'aton  and 
Datura!  represenUtire  wm  living,  banished  by  debts  from  his 
Dttive  country,  Ormond  could  not  bear  to  take  possession  of 
Castle  Hermitage.  For  the  Black  Islands  be  had  a  fondness — 
they  were  associated  with  all  the  tender  recollections  of  his 
generous  benefactor.  He  should  hurt  no  one's  feelings  by  (his 
purchase — and  he  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  by  carrying  on 
hi*  old  friend's  improvements,  and  by  farther  civilizing  the 
people  of  the  Islands,  all  of  whom  were  warmly  attached  to 
him.  They  considered  Prince  Harry  as  the  lawfiil  representative 
of  their  dear  King  Corny,  and  actually  offered  up  prayers  for  his 
coming  again  to  rtiffn  over  them. 

To  diose  who  think  that  the  mind  is  a  kingdom  of  yet  more 
consequence  than  even  that  of  the  Black  Islands,  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  hear  that  Ormond  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire 
which  he  had  gained  over  himself;  and  to  maintain  that  high 
character,  which  in  spite  of  his  neglected  education,  and  of  all  ' 
the  advene  circumstances  to  which  he  was  eaiiy  exposed,  he  had  , 
formed  for  himself  by  reeolute  energy.  i 

Lady  Annaly  with  the  pride  of  affection,  gloried  in  the  foil  ' 
accomplishment  of  her  prophecies;  and  waa  rewarded  in  the  ', 
best  manner  for  that  benevolent  interest  which  she  bad  early  I 
taken  in  otn'  hero's  improvement,  by  seeing  the  perfect  felicity  ! 
tbat  Bubusied  between  her  dangbter  and  Ormond.  i 


CitabBT  ft  RiviMOTon,  rriniert,  St  J^n's  Square,  Loodon. 
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